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GENERAL PREFACE. 


5 - *, 5 Et ob : | : : 
: | HIS Hiſtory of Great Britain is written on a plan fo Neceſſity and 
ſabje& of the | 


different from that of any former hiſtory of this preface. 
iſland, or indeed of any other country, that it is neceſſary to 
before the reader—A PLAIN: ACCOUNT OF THE CHIEF DE=- 
IGN AND OBJECT OF THIS WORK: — A DELINEATION OF THE 
CH IT Is WRITTEN:—And, A FEW OBSERVA- 
IONS ON a rn ADVANTAGES OF / 


HAT PLAN, 


* - he chief deſign then of this work i is this:—To give the r mg 
5 reader a conciſe account of the moſt important events which the work. 

+ have happened in Great Britain, from the firſt invaſion of it 

by the Romans, under Julius Cæſar, to the preſent times; 


| together with a diſtinct view of the religion, laws, learning, 


? arts, commerce, and manners of its inhabitants, in every 
$i age between theſe two periods. It is intended to draw a 
2 faithful picture of the characters and circumſtances of our 
3H anceſtors from age to age, both in public and in private life; 
> to deſcribe, in their genuine colours, the great actions 
ith which they performed, and the diſgraces which they ſuſ- 
[5 | | _ tained; the liberties which they enjoyed, and the thraldom 
pt to which they were ſubjected; the knowledge, natural, mo- 
J 4 ral, and religious, with which they were illuminated, and 
6; the darkneſs in which they were involved; the arts which 
i they practiſed, and the commerce which they carried on; 
4 the virtues with which they were adorned, and the vices 
N 9 with which they were infected; the pleaſures and amuſe- 
4 4 it A 2 ments 
7 
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ments in which they delighted, and the diſtreſſes and miſe- 
ries to which they were expoſed; not omitting even their 
fleeting faſhions, and ever-changing cuſtoms and modes of 
life, when they can be diſcovered.” This, it is hoped, will 
give the reader as clear, full, and juſt ideas of Great Britain, 
and of its inhabitants, in every age, as can reaſonably be 
deſired, or, at leaſt, as can now be obtained from the faith- 
ful records of hiſtory. 


To accompliſh this very extenſive deſign, within as narrow 
limits as poſlible, the author hath endeavoured to expreſs 
every thing in the feweſt and plaineſt words; to avoid all 
digreſſions, and repetitions ; and to arrange his materials in 
the moſt regular order, according to the following plan : 

The whole work is divided into Ten Books. Each book 
begins and ends at ſome remarkable revolution, and con- 
tains the hiſtory and delineation of the firſt of theſe revolu- 
tions, and of the intervening period. Every one of theſe ten 
books is uniformly divided into Seven Chapters, which do 
not carry on the thread of the hiſtory one after another, as 
in other works of this kind; but all the ſeven chapters of the 


ſame book begin at the ſame point of time, run parallel to 


one another, and end together; each chapter preſenting the 
reader with the hiſtory of one particular object. For ex- 
ample: : 
The Firſt Chapter of each book contains the civil and mi- 
litary hiſtory of Great Britain, in the period which is the 
ſubject of that book. The Second Chapter of the ſame book. 
contains the hiſtory of religion, or the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
of Britain in the ſame period. The Third Chapter contains 
the hiſtory of our conſtitution, government, laws, and courts 
of juſtice, The Fourth Chapter comprehends the hiſtory of 
learning, of learned men, and of the chief ſeminaries of 
| * learning. 
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learning. The Fifth Chapter contains the hiſtory of the arts, 
both uſeful and ornamental, neceſſary and pleaſing. The 
Sixth Chapter is employed in giving the hiſtory of commerce, 
of ſhipping, of money or coin, and of the prices of com- 
modities. The Seventh and laſt Chapter of the ſame book 
contains the hiſtory of the manners, virtues, vices, remark- 
able cuſtoms, language, dreſs, diet, and diverſions of the 
people of Great Britain, in the ſame period. This plan 1s 
regularly and ſtrictly purſued from the beginning to the 
end of this work: ſo that each of the ten books of which it 


conſiſts, may be conſidered as a complete work in itſelf, as 


far as it reaches; and alſo as a perfect pattern and model of 
all the other books. 


To render this plan ſtill more perfectly regular and uni- 


form in all its parts, the author hath diſpoſed the materials 
of all the chapters of the ſame number, in all the ten books, 
in the ſame order; as far as the ſubjects treated of in theſe 


chapters would permit. For example: The arts, which are 


the ſubject of the fifth chapter of every book, are diſpoſed 
one after another in the ſame order of ſucceſſion, in all the 
fifth chapters through the whole work. The ſame may be 
faid of all the other chapters, whoſe ſubjects are capable of 
being diſpoſed in a regular order and arrangement. By this 
means, as every book is a perfect model of all the other 


books of this work, ſo every chapter is alſo a perfect model 


of all the other chapters of the ſame number. It is thought 
unneceſſary to attempt to carry order and regularity of me- 
thod further than this. It is even imagined, that any en- 
deavour to do this would defeat its own deſign, by rendering 
the plan too intricate and artificial. 


Such 1s the plan upon which the following wok is writ- 


ten, That it is new will not be diſputed, The advantages 


of. 


— —— — 
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of it (if the author is not miſtaken) are ſo many and obvi- 


ous, that they might be ſafely truſted to the diſcovery of 
every intelligent reader. It may not however be improper 
to ſubjoin a few ſhort obſervations on the probable and ex- 


pected advantages of this plan. For, though theſe obſer- 
vations may appear ſuperfluous to many, they may be uſe- 
ful to ſome. En 

By this plan the ſphere of hiſtory will be very much en- 
larged, and many uſeful and entertaining ſubjects introdu- 
ced into it, which were formerly excluded. The far great- 
eſt number of our hiſtorians have given us only a detail of 
our civil, military, and eccleſiaſtical affairs: a few of them 
have inſerted occaſional diſſertations on our conſtitution, 
government, and laws: but not one of them hath given, or 
ſo much as pretended or deſigned to give, any thing like 
a hiſtory of learning, arts, commerce, and manners. Al 
that we find in the very beſt of our hiſtorians, on theſe inte- 
reſting ſubjects, tare a few curſory remarks, which ſerve 
rather to excite than gratify our curiofity. Are theſe ſub- 
jets then unworthy of a place in hiſtory; eſpecially in the 


Hiſtory of a country where learning, arts, commerce, and 
politeneſs flouriſh! Doth not the ingenious ſcholar, who 


hath enlarged and enlightened the faculties of the human 
mind; the inventive artiſt, who hath increaſed the comforts 


and conveniencies of human life; the adventurous merchant 


or mariner, who hath diſcovered unknown countries, and 
opened new ſources of trade and wealth; deſerve a place 
in the annals of his country, and in the grateful remem- 


brance of poſterity; as well as even the good prince, the 


wiſe politician, or the victorious general? Can we form juſt 
ideas of the characters and circumſtances of our anceſtors, 


by viewing them only in the flames of civil and religious 


diſcord, 
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diſcord, or in the fields of blood and ſlaughter ; without 
ever attending to their conduct and condition, in the more 
permanent and peaceful ſcenes of ſocial life? Are we now in 
poſſeſſion of prodigious ſtores of natural, moral, and reli- 
gious knowledge; of a vaſt variety of elegant and uſeful 
arts; of an almoſt unbounded trade, which pours the pro- 
ductions of every climate at. our feet; to all which our fore- 
fathers were once- ſtrangers? and have we no curioſity to 
know, at what time, by what degrees, and by whoſe means,. 
we have been enriched with theſe treaſures of learning, arts, 
* and commerce? It is impoſſible. Such curioſity is natural, 

laudable, and uſeful; and it is hoped, that this attempt to 
N gratify it, by comprehending theſe important objects within 
the bounds of hiſtory, will be received by the public with 
ſome degree of favour. 
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As by this plan the ſphere of hiſtory is very much en- 21 Advan= 
larged, ſo its order and regularity are not only preſerved, ** 
Wi but even. very much improved; and, by this means, the 
; reader is preſented with variety. without confuſion, which is 
of all things the moſt agreeable.. Writers. of the greateſt 
genius find it no eaſy taſk, to form civil, military, and eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs, into. one eaſy, clear, and unperplexed nar- 
ration. It is. ſometimes almoſt indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
- i break off the thread of one ſtory, before it is brought to a 
proper period, in order to introduce and bring forward an- 
other, of a very different kind. This unavoidably occaſions 
7 ſome confuſion. The reader's attention is diverted, the gra- 
+ tification of his curioſity is diſagreeably ſuſpended, and it is 
ſſometimes ſo long before he is brought back to his former 
4 track, that it is hardly poſſible for him to recollect the ſcat-- 
tered members of the ſame narration, and to form diſtinct 
conceptions of the whole. Examples of ſome degree of per- 
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plexity, proceeding from this cauſe, might be produced (if 


it were not unneceſſary and invidious) from the works of 


our moſt juſtly admired hiſtorians: and the compilations of 
many others are, on this account, little better than a heap of 


undigeſted materials. For this reaſon, it would have been 
equally abſurd and vain, to have attempted to form all the 


various ſubjects which compoſe the following work, into 


one continued narration. This could have produced no- 


thing but a perfect chaos of confuſion. But by the preſent 
plan, all this danger of intricacy and confuſion is avoided. 
The materials belonging to one ſubject are divided, without 


violence or injury, from thoſe belonging to another; and 
each of them are formed into a ſeparate narration, which 1s 
conducted, from beginning ro end, without interruption, 


or the intervention of any foreign mattef. By this means, 


every thing appears diſtinct and clear; and the reader pur- 


ſues one ſubject to an end, before he cnters upon another. 


zal Advan- 
tage. 


It will probably appear to many readers no ſmall advan- 
tage, that by this plan they will have an opportunity of 


indulging their peculiar. taſtes, and of ſtudying, with the 
greateſt attention, thoſe particular ſubjects in the hiſtory of 


their country, which ſeem to them moſt uſeful and agree- 
able in themſelves, or moſt ſuitable to their reſpective ways 


of life; without being obliged to travel through long and 


tedious details of other things, for which they have little 


reliſh. The ſoldier, for example, and thoſe who take delight 


in reading of battles, ſieges, and military operations, will 
find every thing of that nature in the ſeveral firſt chapters, 
and in tae ſection on the art of war in the fifth chapters. 


The clergy, and others, who deſire to be particularly in- 


formed of rhe religious ſentiments and practices of the peo- 
ple of this country in every age; and to know the various 
0 changes 
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changes and revolutions which have happened in the 
churches of Britain, from the firſt introduction of Chriſtia- 
nity, to the preſent times; will obtain all the ſatisfaction 
which this work can give them on theſe heads; by perul- 
ing the ſecond chapters. The politician, the lawyer, the 
gentleman, and all others, who wiſh to be acquainted wit 
the many changes which have been made in the conflitu- 
-tion, government, and laws of their country, in that long 
ſucceſſion of ages which have elapſed ſince the firſt invaſion 
of the Romans, will have recourſe to the third chapters, for 
the gratification of their curioſity on theſe ſubjects. The 


ſeveral fourth chapters will afford the moſt agreeable and 
uſeful entertainment to the ſcholar; the fifth to the artiſt; | 
and the ſixth to the merchant. The ſubjects which are 
treated of in the ſeveral ſeventh chapters are ſo many and 


various, and have been ſo little attended to in hiſtory, that 
it is hoped theſe chapters will be univerſally agreeable, and 


that readers of every claſs will ind ſomething in them ſuited 
to their taſte. | 


It is not perhaps one of the leaſt advantages of this plan, 4th Adran- 


that it obliges the writer to give a conſtant anxious attention © 
to every part of his ſubject, in every period, without omiſſion 
or relaxation. When a few incidental obſervations only are 
to be made on ſome ſubjects, ſuch as laws, learning, arts, 
commerce, and manners, as it were by the bye, no very 
great or conſtant attention to theſe ſubjects is required in the 


writer. The conſideration -of them may be dropt and re- 
ſumed by him at pleaſure, without his 1 incurring any blame, 
or diſappointing the expectation of his reader. But when a 


writer, by the very plan of his work, obliges himſelf to give 
a diſtinct continued narration on every one of theſe ſubjects, 


in every PP in its proper place and order; more dili- 


Vor. 1 a | | gence 


Caution. 
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gence in eckig. and more care in arranging his mate- 


rials on all theſe ſubjects, becomes indiſpenſably neceſſary. 
In this cafe, if but any one particular ſubject, under any one 
general head, (as that of agriculture, for example, in the 


hiſtory of arts) is omitted, or even ſuperficially treated, in 


any one period, it is a direct violation of the eſtabliſhed plan, 


a manifeſt defect and imperfection, which can hardly eſcape 


the obſervation of any attentive reader. For the more per- 
fectly regular any plan is, the more exact and conſtant. 


attention is required in the execution of it, and the more 
eaſily are its defects diſcovered. 
But enough, perhaps too much, hath been already ſaid of 


the probable and expected advantages of the plan of the in- 
tended work. This is a topic on which it doth not very well 


become an author to dilate. For ſince it is the undoubted 
prerogative of the reader to judge for himſelf, with freedom 


and candour, both of the plan and execution; it would be 


paying but an ill compliment to his penetration, and even 
to the work itſelf, to ſuppoſe that it was neceſſary to give a 
long minute detail of its advantages. 


Nothing can be more inconſiſtent with that perfect inte- 
grity, and ſacred regard to truth, which are ſo eſſential to 
the character of a good hiſtorian, than to attempt to raiſe 
expectations in the public, which an author is not able, or 
doth not deſign to gratify. To prevent all ſuſpicions of any 


thing of that kind, on the preſent occaſion, it is proper to 


acquaint the reader, that he 15 not to. expect a thorough, 


minute inveſtigation of all the various ſubjects which are in- 
troduced into the following work. To have attempted this, 
would have ſwelled this hiſtory into a library; and would 


have rendered many parts of it equally tedious and unintel- 


 Ugible to the bulk of readers. In the ſeveral fourth chapters, 


* 
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for example, which contain the hiſtory of learning, it was 


never intended to give regular extended ſyſtems of the 


grammar, logic, ethics, mathematics, and other ſciences, 
of every age. In ſome ages this would have been impoſlible; 
in all it would have been improper. It is only. deſigned to 


lay before the reader a clear and conciſe account of the ge- 


neral ſtate of each ſcience ; its decline or progreſs ; its moſt 


remarkable defects, and moſt important improvements. 


This is all that falls within the province of general hiſtory, 
on ſubjects of this nature; all that can be univerſally uſeful 
and agreeable, or reaſonably deſired and expected in a work 
of this kind. 1 1 


A modern author, who writes the hiſtory of ancient times, Authorities. 


can have no perſonal knowledge of the events of which he 
writes; and conſequently he can have no title to the credit 
and confidence of the public, merely on his own authority. 
If he does not write romance inſtead of hiſtory, he mult 
have received his information from tradition—from authen- 
tic monuments—original records—or the memoirs of more 
ancient writers ; and therefore it is but juſt to acquaint his 
readers from whence he actually received it. This is acting 


a fair and honeſt part, and puts it in the power of his readers 


to determine whether he hath repreſented matters with 
judgment and integrity, according to his information; and 


what degree of credit is due to his authorities. A writer 
who neglects to do this, may perhaps be an honeſt man; 


and a ſincere hiſtorian ; but it is certainly very difficult to 
diſcover whether he is ſo or not ; and this very neglect is no 
{mall temptation to write ſometimes in a careleſs manner; 
or, on ſome occaſions, to ſacrifice truth to embelliſhment, 
and to add circumſtances for which there is no foundation, 
in order to make his ſtory appear more agreeable, or more 

a 2 ſurpriſing. 
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ſurpriſing. The truth is, the works of an hiſtorian who: 


hath not quoted his authorities, and pointed out the ſources 


from whence he hath derived his information, (unleſs he 
hath becn an original writer, and nearly cotemporary with: 
the facts which he relates) are of little or no uſe to any ſub- 
ſequent writer, and can give but little ſatis faction to any 


inquiſitive reader. For theſe reaſons, the authorities are 


carefully quoted in the following work, on the margin. 
When any well-known and undiſputed fact is mentioned by 
many ancient writers, it would have had the appearance of 
parade and oſtentation to have quoted them all; and there- 
fore to point out one or two of them is thought ſufficient. 


Appendix. Inſtead of long notes at the bottom of the page, which are 


; apt to diſtract the attention of the reader, an Appendix is 
ſubjoincd to each book of the following work. Theſe ap- 


pendixes contain a great variety of materials of different 
kinds—as, ſcarce and curious tracts—valuable remains of 
antiquity—original letters and records—ſhort diſſertations 
on important points, &c. &c. In a word, whatever may 
ſerve to gratify the reader's curioſity, to remove his doubts, 


and give him either pleaſure or inſtruction; which could 


not be introduced into the body of each book, with propriety 

and advantage, is inſerted in the appendix, with proper 
references. | 

Mobs, | It is hardly pollible to form clear conceptions of many 


country, and of the ſituation of the places which have been 


cauſe that ſo many read hiſtory with ſo little ſatisfaction and 
improvement. This knowledge is moſt eaſily obtained by 
the inſpection of correct Maps, which are certainly the beſt 


events recorded in hiſtory, particularly of many military 
operations, without ſome knowledge of the face of the 


the ſcenes of theſe events. The want of this is one great 


illuſtrations, 
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*Huftrations, and the moſt uſeful ornaments of lader But 
even the moſt accurate and ſplendid maps of ſuch a country 
as Britain, in its preſent ſtate, would contribute very little 
to the illuſtration of its ancient hiſtory. For not only the 
inhabitants, but the very names, appearances, and other 
eircumſtances of our country, and of its various diſtricts, 
have ſuffered many ſucceſſive changes in a long courſe of 
ages. To ſay nothing of the uncertain conjecture of ſeveral 


writers—that this iſland was once united to the continent“; in 


how many different ways and proportions hath Great Britain 
been divided at different times? How often have the ſame 
places changed their own names, and the names of their 
rulers, owners, and inhabitants? How: many cities, towns, 


and fortreſſes have flouriſhed in one age, the ſubje& of much 


ambitious contention ; and, in another, have ſunk into duſt 
; and rubbiſh: while others, formerly unheard of, have ariſen 
to ſplendor and importance? Have not extenſive regions, 


which in one period had been covered with impenetrable 


foreſts, been cleared and peopled in another, and become 
the ſcenes of many important events? To give the reader 
therefore as diſtin& a view as poſlible of theſe ſucceſlive 
changes in the ſcene of action, the ſeveral books of the fol- 


face of our country, not as it now is, but as it then was, in 
theſe ſeveral periods. Theſe maps are generally inſerted in 


the appendix to each book and accompanied with proper 
explanations. 


. Thus much it is thought neceſſary to inform the reader, 
a 1 concerning the plan and ſtructure of the following work. 

The public are the only proper judges of the execution, and 
to them that province is left entire. 


* 


Antonius Volſcius, Dominicus Marius Niger, Servius Honoratus, Jo. Twine, 
Guil. Muſgrave, &c. 


lowing work will be illuſtrated with maps, repreſenting the 
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ADVERTISEMENT to the FIRST BOOK. 


THIS Firſt Book of the Hiſtory of GREAT BRITAIN,. 
written on a New Plan, contains the hiſtory and deli-- 
neation of the ftate of this iſland, according to this plan, 
from the firſt invaſion of it by the Romans, under Jur ru:; 
CxsAk, A. A. C. 55. to the arrival of che Saxons, A. D. 449. 
This Book is publiſhed, both as a part and a ſpecimen of the 
intended work; with a deſign to diſcover the ſentiments of 
i 4 | the public, concerning the plan and execution. If theſe. 
; prove favourable and inviting, the other books will be pub-- 

liſhed one after another, with all convenient ſpeed. 7." 
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CHAP. I. of 


eu? 


The civil oy id military hiftory of Great Britain, from the firſt invaſi on 
of it by the "Romans, under Julius Cæſar, A. A. C. 55. to the 


arrival of the Saxons, A. D. 449. = 


HE large and beautiful Iſland of Great Britain had been A. A. C. 55. 
inhabited many ages; and had, no doubt, been the ſcene of 2 
many wars, revolutions, and other important events, before 3 
it was invaded by the Romans under Julius Cæſar . But almoſt all 
theſe events are either buried in profound oblivion ; or the accounts 
which we have of them are ſo imperfe&, improbable, and full of 
fables, that it is impoſſible to form them into a continued, unbroken 
narration, ſupported by proper evidence. Leaving therefore thoſe Gaulfrid.Mo- 
dark and fabulous ages of the Britiſh hiſtory, which prgceded the pagim — 
firſt invaſion of the Romans, to the laborious reſearches pf the in- 


duſtrious antiquarian, we ſhall begin our narrative at that period, 


where we mect with clear and authentic information. 


See the third chapter of this . the firſt 150 of which, containing a deſcrip- 


tion of the ancient Britiſh nations, will throw much light on the civil and military 


hiſtory of this period. = 
Vor. I. 'B- Julius 


intelligence. 
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2 
A. A. C. 55. Julius Cæſar, whoſe character and exploits are well known to all 


Oæſar's mo- 


es for in- 
— Bri greſs in the conqueſt of Gaul, began to caſt an ambitious eye on the 


__ adjacent iſle of Britain, and to think of adding this little ſequeſtered 


: world alſo to the Roman empire. He is ſaid to have been prompted 
to form this deſign, by the beauty and magnitude of the Britiſh 
pearls, which he greatly admired; and to have been provoked by 

Soeton in the aſſiſtance which ſome of the Britiſh nations had given to his 
mtr ra ; enemies in Gaul. But his reſtleſs unbounded ambition was probably 
_— his ſtrongelt incentive to this undertaking. 


c. 18. 
1 Britain, though at no great diſtance from the continent, was at 


yourst0. Set this time an unknown region to the Romans, and almoſt to all the 
Dio. Car, reſt of mankind. In order therefore to get ſome intelligence of the 
. 39. ſtate of the country which he deſigned to invade, Cæſar convened, 
from different parts of Gaul, a great number of merchants Who had 
viſited this iſland, on account of trade; and aſked them many 
queſtions concerning its dimenſions; the number, power, and cuſtoms 


of its inhabitants ; their art of war; their harbours which were fit 


to receive large ſhips, &c. But theſe merchants, being either not 
able, or not willing, to give him ſufficient information, he diſpatched 
C. Voluſenus with a galley, to get ſome intelligence, and to return 
with it as ſoon as poſſible. In the mean time, he himſelf marched 
with his whole army into the territories of the Morini, and collected 
a large fleet in the ports of that country ; that all things might be 
ready for the embarkation, as ſoon as Voluſenus returned F, 


Britons ſend Some of the Britiſh ſtates having received notice of the impending 

ambaſſadors 

to Czar, ſtorm, from the merchants of Gaul, they endeavoured to divert it, 
by ſending over ambaſſadors to make their ſubmiſſions to the autho- 
rity of Rome, and to offer hoſtages for their fidelity, Cæſar gave 
theſe ambaſſadors a very kind reception; and having exhorted them 
to continue in their preſent diſpoſitions, he ſent them back to Bri- 


* The Morini inhabited the ſea coaſt about Calais and Bologne. 
| = | tain, 


who are acquainted with the Roman hiſtory, having made great pro- 


Sax <; 
„ 
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tain, with Comius, whom he had conſtituted king of the Atriba- A. A. C. 55. 
tians, in their company ®. To Comius, on whoſe prudence and 
fidelity he very much depended, he gave inſtructions, to viſit as 


many of the Britiſh ſtates as he could; to perſuade them to enter 


| into an alliance with the Romans (a ſoft inoffenſive name for be- Cc. Bel. Gal. 


coming their ſubjects) and to let them know, that Cæſar deſigned, HEN 


as ſoon as poſſible, to come over in perſon to their iſland. 


The ſeaſon being now far advanced, and C. Voluſenus being re- Gol on 


turned from viewing the Britiſh coaſt, and having communicated his fantry, and 


arrives in Bri- 
diſcoveries, Cæſar embarked the infantry of two legions, on board ain, 


eighty tranſports, at one port (ſuppoſed to be Calais) and commanded 
the cavalry of theſe legions toembark at another harbour at about eight 
miles diſtance, on board eighteen tranſports. - The embarkation of 
the infantry being finiſhed, and the wind ſpringing up fair, Cæſar failed 
with the fleet under his immediate command about one in the morn- 


ing, and reached the coaſt of Britain, near Dover, at ten in the fore- - 


noon of the ſame day, being the 26th of Auguſt, in the 55th year B Bel. Gal. 


4. c. 20, 21. 


before the beginning of the Chriſtian æra. Some accident or miſ- Fae] 
raniac 
management prevented the tranſports with the ie; from failing, 1 No. 193. 


till four days after. : 
As thoſe ſubmiſſions, whatever they were, which the Britiſh ſtates Cæſar 'ands 


his troops af- 


had made to Cæſar, by their ambaſſadors, had not anſwered their ter a ar 
deſign of diverting him from his intended expedition, they changed PETIT 


their meaſures, and reſolved upon a vigorous defence of their country. 


In conſequence of this reſolution, they impriſoned Comius, prince 
of the Atrebatians, and his attendants; raiſed a numerous army, 
and marched to that part of the coaſt where they expected the deſcent 
would be attempted. When Cæſar therefore approached the Britiſh 
ſhore, obſerving the lofty cliffs covered with an army, and that the 
place was not fit for landing in the face of an enemy, he reſolved to 


Fo Atrebatians were an ancient Belgic nation who inhabited Artois, See chap. 3: 
ſect. 1. © 5. 


B 2 | lie 


4 THE HISTORY OF =: 1 
A. A. C. 55. lie by for ſome time. In this interval, he communicated to his prin- 7 
cipal officers the diſcoveries which C. Voluſenus had made, gave them 7 1 

all the neceſſary orders for the debarkation, and exhorted them to M 

obſerve his ſignals, and to do every thing with all poſſible readineſs ba 


and diſpatch. The wind and tide being both favourable, he made [= 3 
the ſignal for weighing anchor about three in the afternoon; and | 
after ſailing about eight miles farther, he ſtopped over againſt a plain 


Dio. 1. * and open ſhore, probably at or near Deal. Here he determined to 


= land his army without delay; though the Britiſh army, which had *n 
attended all his motions, ſtood ready to give him a warm reception. 0 21 
The Roman ſoldiers had many and great difficulties to encounter on 1 


this occaſion, ariſing from the depth of the water, which ſtruck them 1 
breaſt high, the weight of their armour, and the aſſaults of the 2 4 
enemy, who perfectly knew the ground, and fought with great ad- 151 


vantage. Cæſar obſerving that his men were a little daunted with i; 
theſe difficulties, and did not advance with their uſual. ſpirit, com- N | 
manded ſome gallies, which drew leſs water than the tranſport ſhips, = 
to approach the ſhore, and attack the enemy in flank, with their en- | . 
gines, ſlings, and arrows. The Britons, aſtoniſhed at the ſhape and "0 
motion of the gallies, and playing of the engines, firſt halted, and 5 5 
then began to give back. But ſtill many of the Roman ſoldiers 
= heſitated to leave their ſhips and encounter at once the waves and A 
1 the enemy: when the ſtandard-bearer of the tenth legion, having 1 
» firſt invoked the Gods, jumped into the ſea, and advancing with the A 


eagle towards the enemy, cried aloud ; © Follow me, my fellow 


« ſoldiers, unleſs you will betray the Roman eagle into the hands 
of the enemy; for my part, I am determined to diſcharge my 
duty to Cæſar and the commonwealth.” All who beheld this bold 
ation, and heard this animating ſpeech, were fired with courage 8 
and emulation, plunged into the ſea, and advanced towards the ſhore. = 
| Now enſued a fierce and bloody ſhock, between the Romans ſtrug- 5 AJ 8 
| | ling eagerly to gain the land, and the Britons labouring with no * 
WS | Fre: lefs 


1 : 


84 


1 


9 


. tempt to prevent the landing of the Romans, 
newing their ſubmiſſions, and obtaining peace. In order to this, they peace. 
releaſed Comius the Atrebatian from his confinement, and ſent him, 
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leſs ardour to repulſe them. At length, Cæſar ſending conſtant ſup- A A. C. 55. 
plies in ſmall boats, to ſuch of his men as were hardeſt preſſed, they 
gained ground by degrees, obliged the Britons to retire, and Wen 
whole army landed. 

The unhappy Britons, a by the ill ſucceſs of their at- The Britons 


make their 
began to think of re- ſubmiſſions, . 
and obtain 


in company with their ambaſſadors, to Cæſar. Theſe ambaſſadors 
made the beſt excuſe they could for the violence which had been 
done to Comius,. throwing the blame of it on- the unruly multitude; 
they profeſſed an entire ſubmiſſion to the commands of their con- 


queror, and offered hoſtages for a ſecurity. Ceſar, having reproached 


them for the violation of their former engagements, granted them 
peace, and ordered them to ſend him a certain number: of hoſtages. 
Some of theſe hoſtages were immediately ſent, and the reſt promiſed, 
as ſoon as they could be brought from the places of their reſidence, 
which were at ſome diſtance. In the mean time, the Britiſh army 


ſeparated ; the chiefs of the ſeveral nations repaired to Cæſar's camp, ,, 


to ſettle their own affairs and thoſe of their. reſpective ſtates.. 


This peace was concluded on the fourth day after Cæſar's arrival A ſtorm. 


in Britain; and on the ſame day his tranſports with the cavalry ſailed 
with a gentle gale. But when they approached the Britiſh ſhore, 


and were even within ſight of the Roman camp, a violent ſtorm 


aroſe, which prevented their landing, and obliged them to put back. 
into different ports of the continent. Nor was this the only injury 


which Cæſar ſuſtained from this ſtorm : for it being full moon, and: 
ſpring tides, his gallies, which were drawn up on the ſtrand, were 


filled with water, and the tranſports, which lay at anchor in the road, 


were ſome of them daſhed to pieces, and others of them ſo much da- 


maged as to be unfit for ſailing. This was a very great diſaſter; and 
the Romans ſeeing themſelves at once deſtitute of proviſions to ſubſiſt: 


them. N 


Cæſ. ibid. 


s 


ibid. c. 258. 
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1 them on the iſland, and of ſhips to carry them out of it, were ſeized 


14. ibid, with a general conſternation. 
aww If the Romans beheld theſe ſcenes of deſolation with diſmay, the 
new the war. Britons viewed them with ſecret joy. Their chiefs who were in 
Cxiar's camp, held private conſultations together and obſerving the 1 
ſmall number of the Roman forces, and that they had neither corn, 0 
cavalry, nor ſhips; they began to entertain the moſt ſanguine 
hopes of being able to deſtroy this little army, eicher by force or 
famine; and thereby defeating the preſent, and preventing all future 
attempts upon their iſland. Full of theſe hopes, they retired by de- 
grees, and under various pretences, from the Rowan camp, repaired 
to their reſpective ſtates, collected their followers, and animated them 
to renew the war. | 


Aon te: = Though Cæſar was not fully apprized of their deſigns, yet ob- 
1 ſerving their affected delays in bringing in the hoſtages, and con- 
ſidering his own condition, he began to ſuſpect, that ſomething was 

in agitation, and reſolved to provide againſt the worſt. He employed 


one part of his army in repairing his fleet, and the other in bringing 4 


: 2 % n 
* e 


| | corn into the camp. The harveſt was now all gathered in, except 
one field, in which, as the ſoldiers of the ſeventh legion were one 

day foraging, they were aſſaulted by a great multitude of Britiſh 0 

cavalry and chariots, who ruſhed out upon them from the adjacent : thy 

woods. The Romans, confounded at the ſuddenneſs and unexpect- 


edneſs of this attack, were thrown into confuſion, ſome of them 0 
| ſlain, and the reſt ſurrounded, and in the greateſt danger of being iÞ 
cut in pieces; when they were delivered by the ſagacity and alert- 15 
neſs of their general. For Cæſar being informed, that an uncom- we 


mon cloud of duſt appeared on that ſide where the legion was + 4 
foraging, and ſuſpecting what had happened, took the two cohorts | 
which were upon guard, and flew to the place; leaving orders for 
the reſt of the army to follow. When Czfar came to the ſcene of 
ation, he found his troops in the moſt imminent danger. But they, 

| 6 being 


„ 
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being encouraged by this ſeaſonable relief, redoubled their efforts, A. A. C. 55. 
and put the Britons to a ſtand. This contented Cæſar for the pre- 

ſent, who not thinking it prudent to bring on a general engagement, 7 wk ; 4 

ſtood facing the enemy for ſome time, and then led back the legions 28, 29, zo. 


to the camp. 


The continual rains which followed, prevented any farther action —— 
| ne 
in the field for ſome days. This time was employed by the Britons * 
in ſending meſſengers into all parts, to inform their countrymen of 


the ſmall number and diſtreſsful ſtate of the Roman troops; and to 


exhort them to embrace the preſent favourable opportunity of enrich- 


ing themſelves with tlie ſpoils of their enemies, and of deſtroying 
the invaders of their country. Such multitudes complied with theſe 


exhortations, that they got together ſo great an army, both of horſe 

and foot, as emboldened them to approach the Roman camp, with a 

deſign to force its entrenchments. But Cæſar, not waiting for the 

aſſault, drew up his legions before the camp, and fell upon the Bri- 

tons with ſuch fury, that they could not long ſuſtain the ſhock. The 

Romans having purſued the fugitives for ſome time with great 14. ibid. c. 30 
ſlaughter, and deſolated the ſurrounding country, returned victorious 3 31. 

to their camp. | 


The Britons, again diſheartened by their defeat, ſent ambaſſadors Cæſar makes 


peace with 


that ſame day to Cæſar to ſue for peace. This was granted without the Britons, . 


.* 0. d t 
delay, and on no harder conditions than doubling the number of hoſt- 10 Gaul. _ 


ages, which were to be ſent after him into Gaul. This facility of 
Cæſar procceded from his impatience to leave the iſland before . 
winter, which was now approaching. Having now refitted his fleet, 

with the loſs of no more than twelve ſhips, he embarked his army 

with all poſſible expedition; and after a ſtay of little more than 

three weeks in Britain, he ſet fail and arrived ſafe in Gaul. 'Thus 14. ibid. e 37: | 
ended Cæſar's firſt expedition into Britain; which, though it was ex- 
tolled by his partizans at Rome, as one of the moſt glorious and 
wonderful exploits, was really — with little honour, and leſs 
advantage: 
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A.A.C. 55. advantage. His retreat at this time appears to have been exceed- 


ingly precipitate, and his own manner of relating it is ſo very ſhort 
and ſummary, that we can hardly help ſuſpecting that there are ſome 
material circumſtances ſuppreſſed. However this may be, he gave ſo 


Dio. I. 39. 


ſpecious a repreſentation of his expedition in his letters to the Roman 
ſenate, that a ſupplication of twenty days was decreed to his honour. 


A. A. C. 54. As ſoon as Cæſar arrived in Gaul, he began to make preparations 


Cæſar 2 for a ſecond expedition into Britain, which he deſigned to undertake 
pieparation 


tor a ſecond the next year, at a more early ſeaſon, and with a much more formi 


expedition in- 
to Britain, dable army. In order to this, before he left his winter-quarters to 


go into Italy, as was his yearly cuſtom, he gave orders to his lieute- 
nants to repair his old ſhips, and to build as many new ones as 
poſſible, during the winter. He alſo gave directions to build theſe 
ſhips lower, broader, and lighter than uſual; that they might draw 
leſs water, approach nearer the ſhore, and be more convenient for 


embarking and landing his troops, eſpecially his cavalry. Theſe 


orders were executed with ſo much diligence, that at his return out 
of Italy in the ſpring, he found no fewer than ſix hundred tranſ- 
ports, of the conſtruction which he had preſcribed, and twenty-eight 


\ 


vice; and having left a ſufficient number of men, to finiſh his ſhips, 
and conduct them to the general rendezvous at Portus Itius, now 
Ot Bel. Gat, Calais; he led the reſt of his army againſt the Treviri, or people 
J. 5. e. 1, 2,3. of Treves. 
— 25 Cæſar having brought the Treviri to o fabmiſfion, marched his army 


Britain to Portus Itius, where he found all his fleet (except about forty ſhips, 
which had been diſabled in a ſtorm) completely rigged and ready to 


fail. At this place he was met, according to his orders, by all the 


cavalry, and chief nobility of the ſeveral ſtates of Gaul. The 
greateſt part of the nobility he determined to carry with him into 
Britain, to prevent their raiſing commotions in his abſence. Hav- 


ing 


gallies, almoſt ready for launching. He beſtowed the higheſt praiſes 
on his lieutenants and ſoldiers, for their great activity in this ſer- 
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ing ſpent about three weeks here, in ſettling the affairs of Gaul, A. A. C. 54. 
— 
embarking his troops, and waiting for a fair wind, he failed one 


evening about ſunſet, probably in the month of May or June, with 


a gallant army of five legions. and two thouſand horſe, on board a 

fleet conſiſting of more than eight hundred ſhips. The wind being 
ſouth-weſt, and the tide retiring, the fleet fell too far to the north- 

caſt during the night; but next morning, the ſoldiers plying the 

oars with great vigour, and being aſſiſted by the returning tide, they 

gained the coaſt of Britain about noon, at the ſame place where they 

had landed the year before, Here he diſembarked the whole army id. ibid. e. 4» 
without delay or oppoſition. For though the Britons had received 2 


early intelligence of the mighty preparations which were making 


for a ſecond invaſion of their iſland, and had formed a ſtrong con- 
federacy, and collected a powerful army for its defence; yet when 


they beheld this prodigious fleet approaching their coaſts, they were 


ſtruck with conſternation, deſpaired of being able to prevent a 
landing, and retired ſome miles up the country. | 


Cæſar having landed his troops, and received information from 7 aQions 
ſome priſoners where the Britons lay, he left only ten cohorts and — 
three hundred horſe upon the coaſt, under Q. Atrius, to guard his Britons. 
fleet, and ſet out that very evening in queſt of the enemy, with all 
the reſt of his army. After a fatiguing march of twelve hours, 
moſtly in the night, he came in ſight of the Britiſh army, which 
was poſted behind a river, probably the Stour, on ſome riſing 
grounds; and from thence they attacked the Romans, and endea- 
voured to prevent their paſſing the river. But the cavalry having 
cleared the way, the whole army paſſed; and the Britons retired 
towards ſome adjacent woods, into a place ſtrongly fortified both 
by art and nature, perhaps where Canterbury now ſtands. In this 
faſtneſs the Britons lay cloſe for ſome time, and only ſallied out in 
ſmall parties, But the ſoldiers of the ſeventh legion, advancing 
under cover of their ſhields, and having caſt — mount, forced the 

„ 8 C | intrench- 
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A. A. C. 54. intrenchments without much loſs, and obliged the enemy to abandon = 
the place. Cæſar did not think it prudent to permit any purſuit at 
ſo late an hour, and in a country ſo much unknown; but recalling — 
Roter li. his men, he employed the remainder of the evening in fortifying | 9 
Rom. p. 14. nis camp. | 
A form. Early next morning this active, indefatigable general renewed his 
operations; and having divided his army into three bodies, ſent 
them in purſuit of the enemy. When they had marched a little 
way, and had diſcovered the rear of the Britiſh army, a party of 
horſe arrived with difpatches from Q. Atrius to Cæſar, acquainting 
him, that a dreadful ſtorm had ariſen the night before, and had fallen 
upon the fleet with ſo much fury, that it had driven almoſt all the 
ſhips aſhore, after they had ſuſtained unſpeakable damage, by run- 
ning foul of one another. As ſoon as he received this unwelcome 
news, he recalled his troops from the purſuit of the enemy, and 
marched with all expedition to the ſea-coaſt. When he arrived 
there, he found his fleet in as bad a condition as it had been repre- 
ſented. Forty ſhips were entirely deſtroyed, and the reſt ſo much 
damaged, that they were hardly repairable. He immediately ſet all 
the carpenters in his fleet and army to work, fent for others from 
Gaul, and diſpatched orders to Labienus, his lieutenant there, to 
build as many ſhips as poſſible. Cæſar, being now convinced by 8 
his repeated loſſes, that there was no fafety for his fleet in riding at. bf, 
anchor in the open road, determined to draw all his ſhips on ſhore, 
and incloſe them within the fortifications of his camp. Though this 
was a work of prodigions labour and difficulty, yet, by the vigorous. 
1 | and incefſant toil of the whole army, it was accompliſhed in the 
| | 2 ſhort ſpace of ten days. Having thus repaired and ſecured his fleet, 
and left it under the fame guard as before, he marched his army to: 
10. bid. c. e. the place where he had deſiſted from the purſuit of the enemy 


aſſib | . | ” Eb a. 8 
ng It is very ſurpriſing, that the Britons gave the Romans no diſturb- 


rome of ance While they were repairing their fleet. It appears that they were 
| EE employed 
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1 employed in this interval, in ſtrengthening their confederacy, in- A. A. C. 54. 
; creaſing their army, and in chuſing a commander in chief, that they . 
| Go might exert their force with greater union and effect. The choice 
| fell upon Caſſibelanus, prince of the Caſſi or Cattivellauni *, who 

had the chief command and adminiſtration of the war conferred upon 

him by common conſent, This was in ſome reſpects a wiſe and 

prudent, and in others, an unhappy choice. For Caffibelanus was 

a prince of great courage and military experience, and was at the 

head of one of the moſt warlike and powerful tribes in the confede- 

racy; but he and his ſubjects had been engaged in continual wars 

with ſome of the neighbouring ſtates, which could not but weaken 

the attachment of theſe ſtates to the perſon of the commander, and to 

the common cauſe. The Britons, however, under this new leader, Id. ibid. c. 9. 

waited the approach of the Romans with undaunted countenances. 


As ſoon as the hoſtile armies drew near to each. other they began Several ac- 


tions between 


to ſkirmiſh. The Britiſh horſe, ſupported by their chariots, charged the Romans 
the Roman cavalry with great vigour. They were repulſed, indeed, AA 
or pretended to be fo, when the Romans, purſuing with too much 

eagerneſs, ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs. Some time after theſe firſt 
ſkirmiſhes, as the Romans were one day employed in fortifying their 
camp, the Britons ſallied out upon them from the adjacent woods. 
routed the advanced guard, defeated two choice cohorts which were 
ſent to the aſſiſtance of the guard, killed Q. Laberius Durus, a military 
tribune, and at laſt retired without loſs. By this laſt action, which 

| 4 happened within view of the camp, Czfar and his whole army were con- 

vinced, that theyhad a dangerous enemy to deal with, who were equally 

briſk in their attacks, quick in their retreats, and ſudden in turning upon 

their purſuers. The day after this action, the Britons appeared upon 

the hills, at a greater diſtance, in ſmaller bodies, and ſeemed leſs 

forward to ſkirmiſh than uſual. This encouraged Cæſar to ſend out 
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A. A. C, 54. three legions, with all his cavalry, to forage, under the command of 
C. Trebonius his lieutenant. About noon, the Britons ruſhed ſuddenly 
from the furrounding woods upon the foragers. But here they met 
with a more vigorous reſiſtance than they expected; and being re- 
Pulſed, the Roman cavalry, ſupported by their foot, purſued them 


with ſuch order and firmneſs, that they had no opportunity of prac- 


14. ibid. c. 12, diſperſed. | 
3 The Britons had no ſooner received this ſevere check, than their 
3 ill-cemented union began to diſfolve ; and ſuch of the confederates 

as lay at a diſtance from immediate danger, abandoned the common 
cauſe, and retired to their own homes. Caſſibelanus, diſcouraged 


by this defection of his allies, and convinced that his troops were 


Tt 21 his own territories, and ſtand on the defenſive. 


Czfar paſſeth Cæſar, who had not as yet penetrated far into the country, "now 
the Thames. 
ſeeing no enemy to oppoſe him, advanced towards the Thames, with 


a deſign to paſs that river, and make war on Caffibelanus in his own 
kingdom. When he reached the Thames, at a place called Coway- 
ſtakes, he ſaw the enemy drawn up in great numbers on the oppoſite 
banks, which were alſo fortified with ſharp ſtakes; and he was 
informed by priſoners and deſerters, that many ſtakes of the fame 
kind were driven into the bed of the river. Not diſcouraged by all 
theſe obſtacles, he commanded the cavalry to ford the river, and the 
2 *nfantry to follow cloſe after, though it was ſo deep that their heads. 
| only appeared above the water. The Britons, aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs 
18. ibid. e. 14. Of this attempt, after a feeble reſiſtance, abandoned the banks, and fled. 


War-charios, Caſſibelanug, now obſerving that the greateſt part of his troops, 
eſpecially his infantry, were ſo much diſpirited, that they were of 
httle uſe, he diſmiſſed them; and retained only the war-chariots of 
his army, amounting to four thouſand, about his perſon, With 


— ſmall, but formidable body, he watched all the motions of the 
Roman 


_ tiling their uſual ſtratagems, and were at length entirely broken and 


not a match for the Romans in pitched battles, refolyed to retire into. 
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Roman army, haraſſed them in their marches, and frequently ſallied A. A. C. 54. 


from the woods upon their foraging and plundering parties. This 
not only annoyed the enemy, but preſerved the country from de- 
vaſtation. For Cæſar, obſerving the dangers to which his cavalry 
were expoled, when they ventured to make excurſions into the fields, 


he would not permit them to remove to any great diſtance from the 


legions, nor to pillage the country, unleſs when they were ſupported Id. ibid. c. 15. 


But the want of a cordial union among the Britiſh ſtates, 


and the Several Britiſh 


ſtates make 


ſecret rancour which ſome of them entertained againſt Caſſibelanus, peace with 


for former injuries, defeated all the efforts of that general. The 
T rinobantes * in particular, retained a deep reſentment againſt him, 
for his having ſlain their prince Imanuentius, and obliged his fon 
Mandubratius to fly into Gaul to avoid the fame fate. As ſoon, 
therefore, as Cæſar approached their confines, they ſent ambaſſadors 
to him, with offers of obedience and ſubmiſſion, and to implore his 
protection againſt the violence of Caſſihelanus, and to intreat him to 
reſtore Mandubratius (who was then in his army) to the govern- 


ment of their ſtate. Cæſar accepted of their ſubmiſſions, granted 


their requeſts, and having demanded and obtained forty hoſtages, 


and a quantity of corn for his army, he took them under his pro- 


tection, and ſecured their perſons and properties from all injuries. 
This induced many of the neighbouring ſtates, as the Cenimagni, 


Cæſar, to make their ſubmiſſions, which were accepted. with the ſame. 
facility. 


Czſar. 


- 


Segontiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci, and Caſſi t, to ſend ambaſſadors to * — 
Fo C. 1 k7 + 


Cæſar derived great advantages from the ſubmiſſion of ſo many Capital of 


Britiſh ſtates. Amongſt other things, they gave him intelligence, 
that he was not far from the capital of Caſſibelanus, into which great 


5 


* See chap. 3. ſect. 1. People of Eſſex, Middleſex, and — 
4 See chap. 3. ſect. 1. 


MY | multitudes 


Caſſibelaaua 
taken. 
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A. A. o. 54. multitudes of men and cattle had retired for ſafety. This town, 
— which was little more than a wood with a number of ſtraggling vil- 
lages in it, and ſurrounded with a ditch and rampart, was ſituated 3 0 
where the flouriſhing city of Verulamium afterwards ſtood, and near 
Camd, Brit. here the town of St. Albans now ſtands. Though this place was 
p. 350. very ſtrong both by art and nature, Cæſar ſoon made himſelf maſter 
and of a great booty in cattle and priſoners, which he found 


Cæſ. Bel. Gal. of it, 
J. 5 Co 17. in it. 


Tie Britons Caſſibelanus, not yet dipirited * the defection of his allies, the 
4 loſs of his capital, and all his other loſſes, formed a ſcheme, which, 
— 27 if it had been as ſucceſsfully executed as it was prudently planned, 
would have involved the Romans in very great difficulties. This 
artful general obſerving, that Cæſar was now at a great diſtance from 


his fleet, which he had left under a weak guard, he formed the 


A POW 
bs ity = * ER 
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deſign of deſtroying it. With this view, he feat meſſengers to kin s + 
getorix, Carmilius, Taximagulus, and Segonax, the four chieftains : $ 5 
of the Cantii, to draw all their forces together, and fall ſuddenly on = 
the naval camp of the Romans, which was in their country. Theſe  _ | k 
chieftains obeyed his orders, and aſſaulted the Roman camp, but 1 


Cef. Bel. Gal. 
„ s. e. is. were repulſed with great loſs, and Cingetorix was taken priſoner, 


Caſſibelanus =Cafſibelanus, who had diſcharged all the duties of a general and 


makes his 
peace with à Patriot, with great courage and abilities, ſeeing all his ſchemes 
Czar, 

T} miſcarry, was now convinced that it would be in vain to ſtruggle 


any longer. He determined, therefore, to make his peace on the 
_ eaſieſt terms he could; and for this purpoſe he ſent ambaſſadors to 
Czſar, and alſo employed the mediation of Comius the Atrebatian, 
to whom he had probably done ſome friendly offices, when he was 
a priſoner amongſt the Britons, Theſe advances from Caſſibelanus 
were highly agreeable to Cæſar, who ſeems to have been heartily 
tircd of his Britiſh expedition, and earneſtly deſirous of returning 


\ . 6 
. * 


* Sce chap, 3. ſect. 1. 
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offer no injury to Mandubratius, or his ſubjects the Trinobantes 
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Labienus having been moſtly put back or deſtroyed in their paſſage) | 
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to the continent, where he dreaded forne commotion. The ambaſ- A. A. C. 54+ 
ſadors, therefore, found little difficulty in their negociation, and a 
peace was ſoon concluded on theſe terms — That Caſſibelanus ſhould 


That Britain ſhould give a certain number of hoſtages; and pay a 
certain yearly tribute to the Romans. Neither the number of hoſt- Id. ibid. c.19. 
ages, nor the nature or quantity of the tribute ſtipulated by this 
treaty, are mentioned by Cæſar. Tt ſeems indeed probable, that he in- 


ſiſted upon theſe ſtipulations, rather with a view to ſave his own 


honour, and the honour of the Roman name, than from any ex- 


pectation that they would be performed. We ſhould have been very 


glad, however, to have known what Kind, and what quantity of 


tribute Britain was capable of affording at this early period. 


The peace being now concluded, Cæſar marched his army back to C returns = 
the ſea-coaſt, and immediately gave orders for launching his fleet, —— 97g 


which he found completely repaired. But he had loft ſo many ſhips | = 
in the late ſtorm, and had received ſo few from Gaul (thoſe built by | 


— ——— ——ů — 


that he had not a ſufficient number to contain his whole army, to- 


gether with his hoſtages and priſoners, which were very numerous, 


Rather than ſtay to build more ſhips, or wait for them from the 
continent, he reſolved: to tranſport his troops, &c. at two embark- 


ations. So great was. the good fortune of this general, that he did 


not loſe ſo much as one ſhip which had ſoldiers on board, in any of 


his two Britiſh expeditions, though ſeveral empty ones, particularly 


many of thoſe employed in. the firſt embarkation, were loſt in their 
return to 8 Cæſar, with the laſt diviſion of his army, ſet ſail 


about ten at night, and arrived ſafe, with his whole fleet, on the * Bel. Gal. 


1. 5. c. 19. 


continent of Gaul, by day- break the next morning, being September Cicero Epilt, 


Ad Atticum, 


26th, in the 54th year before the beginning of the Chriſtian æra. I. 4 ep. 17. 


_  Sentiments of 
Such is the account given by Cæſar himſelf, (who was one of the ſeveral au. . 


thors on Cz« 
moſt elegant. writers, as well as one of the moſt illuſtrious warriors, ſar's two ex- 


| peditions into 
7 of Britain. 
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A.A.C. 54. 
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Sueton. I. 1. 
c. 56. in Jul. 
Cæſar. 


Vel. Pater. 


J. 2. c. 47. 


Diod. Sicul. 
J. 5. c. 8. 

Sueton. in Jul, 
Cæſ. c. 25. 


Eutrop. l. 6. 
: C. I 4+ 


Dio. I. 30. 
p- 115. Strabo . 


I. 4. p. 200. 
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of antiquity) of his two expeditions into Britain. Some of his co- 


temporaries have inſinuated, that in his commentaries he did not very 


ſtrictly adhere to truth, but ſet his own actions in too fair a light. 


Nor is this, conſidering his exceſſive love of fame, a very improbable 


ſuſpicion. But even from this account it appears, that he had no 
great reaſon to boaſt of his ſucceſs in Britain. For after he had been 
at an immenſe expence, and had expoſed himſelf and his army to 
many toils and dangers, he abandoned the iſland at laſt, without 


having erected a ſingle fort upon it, or left a ſingle cohort in it to 


ſecure his conqueſt. The other ancient writers ſpeak of theſe expe- 


ditions of Cæſar into Britain very differently, as they were well or ill 


affected to his fame and perſon. On the one hand, Velleius Paterculus 
ſays, that Cæſar paſſed twice through Britain; which cannot be true, 
becauſe it appears from his own account, that in his firft expedition, 
he never left the ſea-coaſt; and in his ſecond, he never penetrated 
farther into the country than about St. Albans. The hiſtorians, Di- 
dorus Siculus, Suetonius, and Eutropius, ſpeak of Cæſar's exploits 
in Britain, in terms which might imply, that he conquered it, and 


made it tributary. But theſe expreſſions are evidently too ſtrong, if 


they mean any more than that he gained ſome victories in Britain, 
and impoſed a tribute (which was probably never paid) on a few 
Britiſh ſtates. On the other hand, Dio ſays, © I hat Cæſar gained 


“ nothing either to himſelf or to the ſtate, by his expeditions into 
“% Britain;” and Strabo, * That he did nothing great in Britain, nor 
© penetrated far into the iſland.” Tacitus makes Boadicea, and Ca- 


ractacus ſay, in their harangues to their armies, long after, That 


the Romans would fly and leave the iſland as the deified Julius had 


” done, if they emulated the bravery of their anceſtors, —and invoked 
e the names of their anceſtors who had expelled Cæſar the dicta- 


4 tor.” The reproach which Lucan puts into the mouth of Pom- 


Tacit. vita 
Agric. c. 15. 
Annal. J. 12. 


c. 34. 


pey on this ſubject is well known *. But Q. Cicero (who was with 


Territa quæſitis oſtendit terga Britannis. Lucan, I. 2. v. 572. 


Cæſar 


| + bp Cæſar in his ſecond i ſeems to ſpeak moſt impartially of A. A. c. 54. 
| © | this matter, in a private letter to his brother; The Britiſh affairs 


21 Cic. Epiſt. 
WW « (fays he) afford no foundation either for much fear or much joy.“ I 3. epiſt. 1. 


The truth is, that though Cæſar acted in theſe expeditions witli his 
uſual wiſdom and courage, yet he was at laſt convinced that no con- 
queſts could then be made in Britain, which would compenſate the 
expence, the difficulty and danger of making them; and therefore 
he left it, with a reſolution never to return; and the many buſtling 
bloody ſcenes in which he was afterwards engaged on the continent, 


confirmed him in that reſolution. 

After the departure of Julius Cæſar, there follows a long blank, * L 
of near one hundred years, in the hiſtory of Britain, which cannot 8 22 & 4 
be filled up in any tolerable manner. Even the fertile imagination — 2 


of Jeffrey of Monmouth fails him on this occaſion ; and all he ſays tain after che 


departure of 


of the affairs of Britain, in this long period, is compriſed in ſeven Czfar. 
ſhort ſentences, in which there is little information, and leſs truth. — 
It appears, that as ſoon as the Britiſh nations were delivered from I. 4. c. 11. 
their apprehenſions of a foreign enemy, they returned to the proſe- 

cution of their internal quarrels and wars againſt one another. In 

theſe wars (of which we know few particulars) Caſſibelanus and his 
ducceſſors, and their ſubjects, the Cattiyellauni, ſtill maintained the 
aſcendant, and reduced the Trinobantes, the Dobuni, and ſeveral | 
other neighbouring nations under their obedience. Thoſe Britiſh Nis "mY : 
ſlates which had ſubmitted to Cæſar, ſuffered moſt in theſe wars, and ſect. . p. 4. 

"Os 9, 10, Le 

probably on that very account. Three of them, the Ancalites, the 

Bibroci, and the Segontiaci, were ſo entirely ſubdued, that they loſt 

their very name and being, as ſeparate ſtates, and are never after- 

wards mentioned in hiſtory. Cunobelinus was in ſeveral reſpects 

the moſt illuſtrious ſucceſſor of Caſſibelanus, and the moſt powerful 

of the Britiſh-princes of this period. He ſeems to have arrived at 
a degree of greatneſs formerly unknown in this iſland, and to have 

been ſovereign of the greateſt part of South Britain. After his 


Vol. I. | 8 | death. 
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Claudius. 

From During this long period of kbety-Lecen years, from the retreat 
= = > ” of Julius to the invaſion of Claudius, the- Britons met with no di- 
Auguſtus, ſturbance, and with but few alarms from foreign enemies. While 

the Romans were engaged in the horrors of their civil wars, and for 
ſome time after, Britain was entirely neglected by them, and the 


tribute, which had been impoſed by Cæſar, was never paid. Even. 


after Auguſtus had attained the peaceable poſſeſſion of the whole 
Roman empire, he did not think it proper to invade Britain; being 


probably reſtrained from it by his favourite maxim, © Never to fiſh. 


« with a golden hook; i. e. never to engage in an enterpriſe, that 
Sueton. vita was likely to be more expenſive than profitable. This conjecture is 


ä confirmed by the obſervation of Tacitus, that Auguſtus abſtained 


from invading Britain upon mature deliberation, and from princi- 
Tacit. vita 
1 guſtus ſeveral times gave out, that he intended an expedition into 
Britain. Particularly i in the 6th year of his reign, and 25th before 
the beginning of the Chriſtian æra, when he was in Gaul regulat- 
ing the tribute of that country, he threatened to paſs over into Bri- 
tain, for the ſame purpoſe. But being ſuddenly called away from 
theſe parts by the Cantabrian war, theſe threats had no great influ- 
Dio. I. 49. ence on the Britiſh princes. About four years after this, when the 
Roman empire was in a ſtate of great tranquillity, he again threatened 
to invade Britain; and ſeveral of the Britiſh nations were fo nuch 
intimidated by theſe threats, that they ſent ambaſſadors to Auguſtus 
Dio. 1. 53, to promiſe ſubmiſſion, and the payment of the ſtipulated tribute. 
But theſe promiſes were but ill performed, except by a few princes 
who courted the favour and Protection of Rome, which obliged Au- 
guſtus 


„ nt. his dominions were divided between his widow, the famous 
Ty * * Cartiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes, and his two ſons, Caractacus 


4. A. C. 29, and Togodumnus, who were the moſt conſiderable princes in Bri- 
— 8 
tain, when it was again invaded by tlie Romans, under the emperor 


ples of prudence. But as a few threatenings would coſt little, Au— 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 1 


guſtus to threaten a third time an invaſion of this iſland; from which A. A. C. 21. 
alſo he was diverted, by a revolt of the Byſcayans and ſome other 
nations. Jo theſe intended or rather threatened expeditions of Au- 
guſtus into Britain, the verſes of Horace, the favourite poet of this 
great emperor, (which are quoted below) undoubtedly refer; and 
they ſhew at leaſt, that ſuch expeditions were the ſubject of conver- 
ſation at the imperial court *. But though this emperor never actu- 
ally invaded, and perhaps never really intended to invade Britain- 
yet he derived conſiderable profits from it, ariſing partly from the 
Preſents and tributes of ſome of its princes, who cultivated his friend- 
ſhip, and partly from certain cuſtoms which he impoſed upon all. 


goods which were either exported from che continent into this iſland, strabo, I. 4. 
or from hence to the continent. 


Tiberius, the ſon-in-law and ſucceſſor of Auguſtus, purſued the A. D. 15. 
ſame meaſures with regard to Britain, accepting of ſuch preſents, ST" 
tributes, and cuſtoms as were willingly given, and abſtaining from 
hoſtilities. During the reign of this emperor, there ſeems to have Tacit, vits 
been a good underſtanding, and an intercourſe of friendly offices PET 
between the Romans and Britons. For when ſome of the ſhips of 
Germanicus's fleet, which had been diſperſed by a dreadful ſtorm, 
were wrecked on the coaſts of Britain, the petry ' princes of that 1 

acit. 40 


country received and entertained the ſoldiers with great kindneſs, |. 2. c. 23. 
and ſent them to their general. 


- 


4 


Cælo tonantem credidimus Jovem 
Regnare: præſens divus habebitur 
Auguſtus, adjectis Britannis | 
Imperio, © 1 L. iii. Ode 5, 
Te belluoſus, qui remotis 
Obſtrepit oceanus Britannis, 

Te non paventes funera Galliz, 


Durzque tellus audit Iberiæ. L. iv. Ode 14. 
Serves iturum Cæſarem in ultimos 5 
Orbis Britannos. L. i. Ode 35. 


D 2 Caligula, 


20 | THE HISTORY OP 
A. D. 40. Caligula, the nephew and ſucceſſor of Tiberius, formed a deſign 


. of invading Britain, if any thing that came into tie head of ſuch a 
frantic wretch can be called a deſign. He was met upon his march 
by Adminius, a Britiſh prince, who having been expelled the iſland 
by his own father, Cunobelinus, now ſurrendered himſelf, and the 
few followers of his deſperate fortune, to the emperor, who-was as 

much elated upon it, as if the whole iſland, and all its princes, had 
ſubmitted to his authority. The letters which he wrote to Rome on 
this occaſion were full of the moſt pompous expreſſions of his won- 
derful ſucceſs; and he commanded the bearers of theſe letters to 
drive up to the ſenate-houſe, and to deliver them to the conſuls in 
* oft C. the temple of Mars, in a full aſſembly of the ſenators. When he 
reached the ſea-coaſt oppoſite to Britain, with an army of 200,000 
men, he ated in a moſt ridiculous and fantaſtical manner. For hav- 
ing drawn up his army in order of battle upon the ſhore, with all 
the baliſtz and other engines of war, he embarked on board. a. galley, 
failed out a little way, and then returning ſuddenly, he mounted a 
lofty throne, and from thence gave the word of command to engage. 
But no enemy appearing, he commanded his ſoldiers to gather ſhells: 
upon the ſhore. For this noble ſervice he highly praiſed and laviſhly 


rewarded them; the ſells, which he ſtiled the ſpoils of the con- 
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1 
| | Sueton. in C. Quered ocean, he ſent to Rome, as the chief ornaments of his triumph 9 115 | 
| | — 5 46. for this glorious exploit. Such a compoſition of cowardice, vanity, 1 
= p. 659 folly, and madneſs, was this mighty maſter of the world.! 
| | A. D. 43. But the time was now approaching when Britain was to be in- tt 
| N vaded in good earneſt, and reduced to the ſame ſubjection with other 1 
jato Britain, nations, to the almoſt unbounded power of Rome. This calamity 4 
was brought upon her by one of her own-degenerate and factious 5 A 
ſons. It ſeems to have been a cuſtom in theſe times, for ſuch perſons d 
of diſtinction as were expelled, or obliged to fly out of this iſland, to 1 
1 I take ſhelter in the court of Rome. One of theſe fugitives, named Be- 'Y 
rieus, who had been driven out of the iland for ſedition, perſuaded the 9 


emperor 
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emperor Claudius, the ſucceſſor of Caligula, to attempt the conqueſt of A D. + 
Britain. This enterpriſe being reſolved upon, Aulus Plautius, who was ; 
of conſular dignity, and a general of great wiſdom and valour, was 
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 eommanded to conduct a conſiderable army out of Gaul into Britain, 


and begin the war; with orders to acquaint the emperor if he met with 
great oppoſition, that he might come to his aſſiſtance. The ſoldiers 
expreſſed great averſion and reluctance to embark in this expedition, 
which, they ſaid, was to make war beyond the limits of the world: 
So little was Britain. ſtill known to the bulk of the Romans, and ſo 
frightful were the ideas which they entertained of the country and- 
its inhabitants! Being at length prevailed upon by Plautius to follow 
him, he divided them into three diſtinct bodies, which all arrived 
ſafe on the Britiſh coaſt, and landed without oppoſition, 'This army Dio. LES: 
conſiſted of four complete legions, with their auxiliaries and cavalry, _ 
making about fifty thouſand men; and was commanded, under the 

general, by Veſpaſian, who was- afterwards . . Sabinus his x — 8 
brother, and other excellent officers. 


The Britiſh princes do not ſeem to have been ſufficiently appre= The Britons 
henſive of their danger on this occaſion, nor to have made ſuitable — _— 
preparations for their own defence. We hear of no confederacy rations. 
formed, no commander in chief elected, nor of any army raiſed to 
guard the coaſts. They no doubt had received intelligence of this 
expedition before it took place; but they probably flattered them 
ſelves, that it would end in empty threats, or in ſome ſach ridiculous . 
way as that of Caligula had lately ended. It was alſo no ſmall miſ-- 


fortune to the Britons, that' their great prince Cunobelinus was now 


dead, and his dominions divided between his widow Cartiſmandua, 
and his two ſons, Caractacus and . Togodumnus, who did not act 


with that union, which their near relation and common danger 


required. Theſe two princes, however, armed their reſpective ſub- 


jects, reſolved. to ſtand. upon the defenſive, and. endeavour to protract 


— 
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A. PD. 43. the war till winter, when they hoped, that the Roman general would 
— — = A 1 4 
Dio. 1.60. return into Gaul with his army, as Julius Cæſar had formerly done. 


Severalac- Aulus Plautius, having met with no reſiſtance at his landing, nor 


tions between 


che Britons from any of the Britiſh ſtates on the ſea-coaft, marched his army up 
| ng e Ro- the country, in queſt of thoſe who were in arms. In this march 
he was, no doubt, guided by Bericus, who knew the country, 

and led him into thoſe parts where his friends and intereſt 

lay; which ſeems to have been amongſt the Cattivellauni and 
Dobuni *. By the direction of this guide, he firſt overtook and 
defeated Caractacus; and ſoon after his brother Togodumnus 

ſhared the ſame fate. After theſe two ſucceſsful actions, and the 
retreat of the Britiſh army, a part of the Dobuni ſubmitted to the. 
Romans. Theſe were probably the ſubjects of Cogidunus, who be- 
/ came ſo great a favourite of Claudius, and ſucceeding emperors, for 
his early ſubmiſſion, and ſteady adherence to their intereſt, Plautius, 

having left a garriſon in theſe parts, to ſecure his conqueſts, ad- 
wanced in purſuit of the Britons, who had taken ſhelter behind a 

river, which they imagined the Romans could not paſs, becauſe 

there were no bridges. But in this they found themſelves miſ- 

taken. For the Roman general ſent over the German auxiliaries 1n 

his army, who were ſuch excellent ſwimmers, that they could paſs 

the moſt rapid ſtreams in their arms. Theſe Germans did not indeed 

attack the Britons ; but they did them a great deal of miſchief, by 
wounding and hamſtringing many of their chariot-horſes. Soon 
after this, the renowned Veſpaſian, with his brother Sabinus, at the 

head of a large body of troops, paſſed the river, and ſurpriſed and 

flew a great number of the enemy. But ſuch was the ſteady reſo- 

lution of the unhappy Britons, that they ſtill maintained their 

ground, till they were defeated the day after in a general action, 

which was fought with ſo much bravery on both ſides, that the vic- 


See chap* 3. ſect. 1. p. 10, 119 &c, 


7 tory 


1 
1 1 4 7 2 
. 


ceived ſo many defeats; and had loſt Togodumnus, one of their 


CREAT BRITAIN. 


great danger of being taken, contributed ſo much to the obtaining 
of this victory, that he had triumphal honours conferred upon him, 


though he had not yet been conſul. The Britons, after this great 


defeat, retired to the north ſide of the river Thames, which they 
paſſed at a place where marſhes and ſtagnating waters, occaſioned by- 
the overflowing of the river, and the uncultivated ſtate of the coun- 
try, rendered the paſſage very difficult and dangerous. But nothing. 


could obſtru& the progreſs of the victorious Romans. The Germans 


having followed the rout of the enemy, and the reſt of the army 
having paſſed over a bridge a little higher up the river, they gave: 


the Britons another overthrow ; but purſuing the fugitives too 


27 


| tory v was for ſome time doubtful, C. Sidius Geta, who was once in A. D. 43. 


eagerly, they fell into unpaſſable bogs, and loſt a great many men. Dio. l. 60.. 


The Roman general obſerving, that though the Britons had re- A. Plautivs: 


princes,. they ſtill continued undaunted, and made no propoſals of: 
peace or ſubmiſſion, he thought proper to acquaint the empfror with 
the ſtate of affairs in Britain, and invite him to come over} and put: 
an end to the war. He then returned with his army to the ſouth: 
fide of the river Thames, and remained on the defenſive; that he 


might neither expoſe himſelf to any Gets: nor finiſh. 1 war be- Id. Ibid... 
fore the emperor's arrival. 


retires beyond 
the Thames. - 


As ſoon: as Claudius cd this- n he committed the Claudius ar- 


rives in Bri- 


charge both of the city and army to Vitellius, his collegue i in the tain. 


conſulate, and embarking at Oftia he failed to Marſeilles. From 
thence he travelled by land to Boulogne, where he took ſhip for 


Britain, and arrived ſafe in the army there, of which he aſſumed the 
command. One of the ancient hiſtorians, from whom our account Dio. Caſtus; 
of theſe tranſactions 18 chiefly taken, relates, That the emperor* * 


« paſſed the Thames, defeated the Britons, took Camulodunum, the 
«* capital of Cunobelinus, and brought many under ſubjection by 


force, and others by ſurrender. ”” But another tells us, That he _ 2 


„% came. 


— — 
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A D. 43. e. came over into Britain, and part of the land ſubmitted within a 


few days after his arrival, without battle or bloodſhed.” This 


laſt account is confirmed by the inſcription quoted below * How- 
ever this.may be, Claudius having received the ſubmiſſions of ſuch 


| princes and ſtates as were either forced or diſpoſed to make them, 


and appointed Aulus Plautius the firſt governor of this new pro- 


vince, with orders to proſecute the war, haſtened back to Rome, 


which he entered in triumph, in leſs than ſix months after his de- 
gueton. in Parture from it. He appointed Veſpaſian to be ſecond in command, 
9 „17 and to aſſiſt Plautius in the government of the province, and the 
management of the war. In this office, that great general acquired 
Tacit, vita much honour, and laid the foundation of his future fame and great- 
I neſs. At the head of one diviſion of the Roman army he carried on 
the war againſt the Belgie Britons, who inhabited the ſea-coaſts from 
Kent to the Lands-end. Here, in the courſe of a few years, he had 
two and thirty engagements with the enemy, reduced the Iſle of 
Wight, and fubdued the Belgz and Deurotriges, two of the moſt 


Sueton. in Fl. Powerful nations in theſe parts. Plautius, with the other diviſion 


— 1. V of the army, proſecuted the war againſt the inland Britons, who 


2820 were ſtill commanded by the brave Caractacus. We are not parti- 
cularly informed of the exploits of Plautius, but that, in general, he 
carried on the Britiſh war very ſucceſsfully, and that when he was 

Dio. 1. 60. recalled from his government, he had the honour of an ovation, or 


Sueton. in 


Mun 7 42 leſſer triumph, in which the emperor walked « on his left hand to the 


86. capitol. 


we is CLAVDIO CAS. ® 
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a See Wright's Travels, p. 293. 
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Aulus Plautius being recalled A. D. 47. the direction of affairs in A. p. 50. 
this iſland ſeems to have been in the hands of the legates or com- Oftorins go- 


manders of the legions to A. D. 50. when Oftorius Scapula, a gene- Britain. 
ral of conſular quality, was appointed governor of the Roman 

province in Britain. It ſeems probable that the Britons had gained Tacit v vita 
ſome advantages in this interval; for when Oſtorius arrived in Bri- TTY 
tain, he found all things in great confuſion, and the enemy plunder- 


ing the territories of the Roman allies. Theſe predatory bands acted 


with the greater boldneſs, becauſe they imagined that a new general 
would hardly take the field, in the winter ſeaſon, at the head of 
troops to which he was a ſtranger. But in this they found them- 


| ſelves miſtaken. For Oſtorius being ſenſible, that the activity and 
intrepidity of a general at his firſt entering upon his command, con- 


tributed greatly to raiſe his reputation, and ſtrike terror into his | 
enemies, led forth his troops immediately againſt the plunderers, and | 
defeated them with great ſlaughter. In order to protect the province 
from future incurſions, this prudent general built a chain of forts 
along the banks of the rivers Nen and Severn: and to preſerve it 
from internal commotions, he commanded all ſuch as he ſuſpected, 
both ſubjects and allies, to deliver up their arms. 


Tacit, Annal. 
I. 12. c. 30% 


This laſt meaſure became the occaſion of a new war. For the A. D. 57. 
Iceni “, who had very early entered into an alliance with the Ro- ery gag 
mans, and had fuffered nothing in all the late wars, choſe rather to lceni. 
revolt than to reſign their arms; and being Joined by ſome neigh- 


bouring nations, they raiſed a conſiderable army, which they en- 


camped in a place defended by a ditch, and inacceſſible to cavalry. 


Oſtorius, knowing the great advantage of celerity on ſuch occaſions, 
collected ſuch troops as were neareſt, and commanding his cavalry 
to diſmount and fight on foot, attacked the revolters in their en- 


trenchments. The battle was for ſome time obſtinate and bloody; 


* The feeni inhabited the counties of Suffolk; Norfolk, Cambridge, and Hunting- 
ton. See chap. 2. ſect, i. 


Vol. I. E. | but. 
| oy 


A. D. 51. 


Id. Ibid. 


Oſtorĩus qui- 


ets a ſedition 
among the 
Brigantes. 


Tacit. Annal. 
J. 12. c. 32. 


War between 
the Romans 
and the Si- 


put himſelf at the head of this brave people, to make another effort 
for the deliverance of his country. This prince had the advantage 
of the Roman general, in a more perfect knowledge of the ſcene of 
action; and he availed himſelf of this N by transferring | 


by 


I. HB HISTORY OF 


but the Britons being at 1 thrown into confuſion, were hampered 


and entangled with their own encloſures, and entirely defeated. 


This defeat obliged ſeveral other nations who were wavering be- 
tween peace and war, to remain in quiet, To prevent the like in- 
ſurrections, and keep the ſurrounding country in awe, Oſtorius 
planted a numerous colony of Veterans: at Camulodunum, now 
| Malden, in Eſſex. 2 erik 


After Oſtorius had thus reſtored the wanqulllity and provided for 


the ſecurity of the Roman province 1n the ſouth-eaſt parts of Britain, 


he marched his army weſtward ; and having in his march defeated 


k 3 1 * 1 | 88 
a numerous army of Ceangi *, arrived within a little way of the ſea 
which waſhes the coaſt of Ireland. But he was ſoon recalled from 


thence, by the news of ſome commotions which had ariſen amongſt 
the Brigantes, who had made an alliance with the Romans f. Theſe 
commotions he ſuppreſſed in a little time, and without much diffi- 
culty; and by executing a few of the moſt active of the inſurgents, 
and pardoning all the reſt, he reſtored the e of che 
country. 

It was not long before Oftorius was called to encounter more de- 
termined enemies. Theſe were the Silures f. a people naturally 
brave, and ſo fond of liberty, that nothing but force could break 
them to the yoke. At this time they were rendered more confident 
and bold in themſelves, and more formidable to their enemies, by 
the experience and valour of their leader, the renowned CaraQtacus, - 
who, having loft the greateſt part of his own dominions, willingly 


2 Rea. x. | 
+ See chap. 3. ſet. 1. The Brigantes inhabited Yorkſhire, &c. 
4 See —_ 3. ſet, 1. The Silures were the ancient inhabitants of South Wales. 
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the war into the country of the Ordovices , and by chuſing a place A. D. 57. 
for the field of battle, -which was every way favourable to his own | 
army, and incommodious to his enemies. It was on the ridge of 

« anexceeding ſteep mountain; and where the ſides of it were in- 

« clining and acceſſible, he reared walls of ſtone for a rampart. . At 

« the foot of the mountain flowed a river dangerous to be forded, and 

« a hoſt of men guarded his entrenchments.“ There is a hill in Tacit. Annal, 


I. 12. c. 33. 


Shropſhire, near the confluence of the Colun and Teme, called Caer- 


Caradoc, from Caradoc, the Britiſh name of Caractacus, which ex- 
actly anſwers this deſcription of Tacitus, and where the veſtiges of 

all theſe ramparts and entrenchments are till viſible. At, this pee Cond. Brits 
the armies. of the Romans and Britons met. As ſoon as Caractacus © "ye 
beheld the enemy approaching, he drew up his tr6ops in order of 
battle, and flew through the. whole army, crying with a loud and 
animating voice, That from this day and this battle, they muſt 

“ date their liberty reſcued, or their ſervitude eternally eſtabliſhed. 

« He invoked the ſhades of their heroic anceſtors} who had expelled 

« Czxfar the dictator; thoſe brave men, by whoſe valour they ftill 

py enjoyed, freedom from. tribute and Roman axes, and their wives 


© and children from proſtitution.” The chieftains of the ſeveral 


tribes ſeconded the ardour of their general, and endeavoured to in- 

ſpire the hearts of their collins with reſolution. The whole army, 

fired by the actions and ſpeeches of their leaders, took a ſęelemm 

oath, to conquer or to die, and then prepared for the charge with "4 _ - — 
the moſt terrible and tremendous ſhouts” 10 | 


The Romas general, obſerving the deepries of the river; the Battle be- 
ſteepneſs of the mountain, the ſtrength of the ramparts, A" chi 
loud alacrity of the enemy, was a little diſmayed at ſuch a ſucceſ- the Silures.. 


fon of dangers. But his officers and. foldiers diſcovering much ar- 


dour and impatience to be engaged, he led them to the charge. They 


* See chap, 3: ſect. 1. The 8 inhabited N orth- Wales 
| 8: bs E 2 paſled 


28 THE HISTORY OF 
A. D. 51. paſſed the river without much difficulty, but in aſcending the hill 
they ſuſtained great loſs from ſhowers of darts. To guard againſt 


theſe, they formed the teſtudo, or military ſhell, by holding their 
ſhields, joined cloſe together, over their heads, and under this ſhelter 


they approached the rampart ; which had appeared more formidable 
at a diſtance than it was in reality. For being made only of looſe 
ſtones, it was eaſily demoliſhed, and the Romans breaking in, en- 
gaged hand to hand. The Britons, not able to ſuſtain the ſhock, 
retired lowly towards the ridge of the mountain, and were cloſely 
followed by the Romans. There again the battle was renewed with 
great fury, but on very unequal terms. For the bows and arrows 
of the. Britons, who had no defenſive armour, were not a match, in 
cloſe fight, to the ſwords and: javelins of the tegionaries, and the 
great ſabres and pikes of the auxiliaries. The Britons: were there- 


Aya, 


fore ſoon. broken and defeated: with great ſlaughter. The wife and 


Tacit. Annal. daughter of Caractacus Were taken priſoners: on the field; and- his 
rie. z.. brothers ſurrendered ſoon after the battle. 


A. D. 52. The unhappy Caractacus made his eſcape from this fatal battle, 


| Caratacus but it was only to fall into new misfortunes. For having taken 


Carried priſon- 
er io Rome. ſhelter in the court of Carliſmandua, queen of the Brigantes, that 


unkind ſtepmother delivered him in chains to the conqueror, and 


he, with his whole family, were carried prifoners to Rome. This 
prince had been long renowned over all the Britiſh iſlands, and 
the neighbouring continent, for the noble ſtand which he had made 
in defence of his country ; his fame had reached Italy and Rome 
itſelf, and had excited an earneſt deſire in all to behold the hero who 


for nine years had defied the Roman arms. The emperor too, being 
proud of ſuch a priſoner, determined to render his entry into Rome 


as ſolemn and public as poſſible, On the day appointed for that 


ſolemnity, the people were ſummoned to behold him as an object of 


admiration; the prætorian bands were drawn up onder arms, and 


the emperor and empreſs were ſeated on two lofty tribunals. The 
ſervants 
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ſervants and followers of the Britiſh king, with the military harneſs, A. D. 52. 
golden chains, and other ſpoils, which he had taken from his neighbours 
in war, appeared firſt ; ther followed his bfothers, his wife, and his 
daughter; arid Carackatus hirnſelf cloſed the proceſſion. All the other 
priſoners were dejecłed by their misfortunes, but Caractacus appeared 
undaunted and erect, without betraying orie ſuppliant look, or utter- 
ing one word that implored mercy. When he came before the im- CE 
perial throne, he addreſſed Claudius in the following ſenſible and 1. 12. c. 36. 
noble ſpeech: 5 | | 

« If my moderatiott in profperity, O Claudius! had been as con- Caratizcur' 
© ſpicuous as my birth and fortufſe, I ſhoald now have entered this Claudius, 
« city as 4 frietid; and” riot as à priſoner ; nor would you have diſ- 
« dained the friend{Kip/ of a: prince deſcerided from ſuch illuſtrious 
«© anceſtors; and governing ſo many nations. My preſent condition, 
own, is to yon honourable, to mie Humiliating. I was lately 
spoſſeſſed of ſubjects; horſes, ar fis, and riches. Can you be ſur- 
4 priſed that I etideavouredto' preſerve tiem? If you Romans have 
« a deſire to arrive at univerſal monarchy; muſt all nations, to gra- 
« tify you; tamely ſubmit to ſervitude? If I had ſubmitted with- 
out a ſtruggle, how much would-it have diminiſhed the luſtre of 
& my fall, and of your victory? And now, if you reſolve to put 
me to death, my ſtory will ſoon be buried in oblivion; but if you 
6e think proper to preſerve my life, I ſhall remain a laſting monu- 
“ ment of your clemeney.” It is greatly to the honour of Claudius, 
that he was ſo much charmed with the boldnefs of his illuſtrious 
priſoner, that he pardoned him and his whole family, and com- 1d. ibid. e. 3. 
manded their chains to be immediately taken off. | 

The late victory over the'Silures, and the captivity of Caractacus, Rejoicings at 
cauſed no little joy at Rome,” The ſenate being aſſembled on the erm 
- occaſion, many p6ttip6us' ſpeeches were pronounced; Some of the 
ſenators declared, That the taking of Caractacus was an event no 
« teſs gloricus than thoſe of old, when Siphax was by Publius Sci- 

3 ; cc pio, 
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A. D. 52. „ pio, Perſes by Lucius Paulus, or any other conquered kings were, 
« by any of our greateſt captains, preſented in chains to the Roman 
« people.” In ſo important a light did a victory over this brave 

] prince, and his hardy Britons, appear to the conquerors of the 

ö world! The ſenate, as a farther proof of their ſatisfaction, decreed 


1d. ibid. c. 38. the triumphal ornaments to Oſtorius. 


\ Oſtorius un- Thus far Oſtorius had been ſucceſsful in all his ttt in Bri- 


_—_ fo : 
* tain, but the concluding period of his command and life was not ſo 


3 | proſperous. Though the Silures had ſuſtained a grievous loſs in the 
late battle, yet their ſpirits were: ſtill unbroken, and their hearts 

| more inflamed than ever with reſentment, and the deſire of revenge: 

| They made a ſudden. attack upon the camp-marſhal and legionary 
cohorts, who were building forts in their country, killed the marſhab 


| 1 not arrived very opportunely from the neighbouring garriſons. Soon 


them, and others which were ſent to: their relief. This obliged the 
general to draw out the legions, and march to the aſſiſtance of the 
fugitives; which brought on a general engagement, in which the 
Britons, were at length forced to give way; but they retired with 
little laſs, under the favour of approaching night. In a word, the 
| Silures being ſtill, more exaſperated by an angry expreſſion, which it 
| was, reported. had fallen from Oſtorius, That their name was to be 
| 6 | utterly extinguiſhed, like that of the Sugambrians, who were all 


« either killed or tranſplanted inte Gaul.” They gave him and his 


army no reſt, but haraſſed him day and night. with ſkirmiſhes, am 
buſhes, and ſurpriſes. In one of theſe, they carried off two cohorts. 
of auxiliaries, who were plundering the country; and by dividing 
the captives and, ſpoils among the neighbouring nations, were endea- 
Tacit, Anna's vOur ing to excite a general revolt; when Oſtorius died of vexation 


J. 12. C. 38, 
39. and a broken St to the inexpreſſible - joy of his enemies. 


himſelf, eight centurions, and a great number of their braveſt men; 
and would have obtained a more complete victory, if ſuccours had 


| after this, they defeated the Roman foragers, the troops that guarded 


GREAT BRITAIN. 31 
As ſoon as the emperor received the news of the death of his A. D. 53. 


lieutenant i in Britain, he immediately appointed Aulus Didius to be — — 
govern 

his ſucceſſor ; being ſenſible of the impropriety of leaving that pro- Britain, con- 
tinues t e war 


vince, any long time, without a chief governor, in its preſent un- Hich the Si- 
ſettled ſtate. But though Didius made all poſſible haſte to come over 


lures. 


and take poſſeſſion of his government, he found things in very great 
confuſion at his arrival. The Silures had defeated the legion com- 
manded by Manlius Valens, and were making incurſions on all 
hands into the territories of the Romans, and of cheir allies. But 
Didius ſoon gave a check to theſe incurſions. The courage and 
animoſity of the Silures rendered them very formidable enemies, 
but they were now become more formidable, by the acceſſion of a 
new ally and leader. This was Venuſius, chieftain of the Huiccii , 


who, after Caractacus, was the moſt famous of all the Britiſh princes 
of his'time for his military talents. He had' been a faithful friend 


and ally of the Romans, but was alienated from them in the follow- 
ing manner. Venuſius had married Cartiſmandua, queen of the 


Brigantes, who was alſo an ally of the Romans. This marriage 


proved very unhappy to the parties themſelves, to their country, and 
to the Romans. All theſe misfortunes flowed from the criminal 
levity of the queen, which excited the jealouſy of her huſband. 
Theſe family-diſſenſions at length broke out into a civil war, which 
the Romans for ſome time left them to manage by themſelves, with- 
out declaring for either party. But Cartiſmandua having pained 
ſome advantages, and got the brother and other kindred of Venuſius 
into her hands, imagined that ſhe was no longer under any neceſſity 
of paying any regard to appearances, or the opinion of the world. 
She publickly eſpouſed Vellocatus, her armour-bearer and gallant," 
and declared him king, This ſcandalous action gave great offence 
to her ſuhjects the RG who fo generally revolted, that the 


, 


tir See chap. 3+ ſet. r. The Huiccii inhabited Warwickſhire and Worceſter- 
Ire. | | 


9 queen 
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. 53: queen was in great danger of falling into the hands of her enraged 
huſband. In this extremity, ſhe implored the aſſiſtance of the Ro- 


mans, with whom ſhe had much merit, for betraying Caractacus; 


and they ſent ſome troops to her relief. This naturally provoked 
Venuſius to abandon their intereſt, and put himſelf at the head of 
thoſe Britons, who appeared in defence of their country. Didius, 
who was now become unwieldy through age, managed this war be- 
tween the Romans and Cartiſmandua on one ſide, and the Britons 
and Venufius on the other, by his lieutenants. It continued for a 
confiderable time, with various ſucceſs; but at length Cartiſmandua 


3 found herſelf obliged to leave her * in the Poſſeſſion of her 


I. 12. c. 40. 


Idem Hiſt. 
1. 3. c. 4. injured huſband. 


A. D. 34. While theſe things were doing in Britain, the emperor Claudius 


Nero. died, and was ſucceeded by Nero. During the three firſt years of 

His reign, Aulus Didius ſtill continued proprætor in this iſland; but 

contented himſelf with reſtraining the incurſions. of the enemy, 

without attempting to extend his conqueſts. Nero, who was a moſt 

abominable and capricious tyrant, entertained thoughts of withdraw 

ing the Roman forces altogether out of Britain, Where they had 

lately been fo much haraſſed. But he was, reſtrained from;executs. 

ing this deſign, by the fear of being thought to detract from the 

Wk glory of his father Claudius, for whole, MRSNOTF- he pretended. to have 
Ner. c. 18. a very high regard. 


A. D. 57. Aulus Didius was fucceęded in the — of the Romas 


Vetanius go- province in Britain by Veranius, a man who had been much eſteemed 


vernor of 


uin. for virtue and ſeverity. of manners. He. performed nothing very 


| memorable i in this ifland; for after having made a few\ſhght incur- 
ions into the territories. of, the Siluxes, he was carried off by death, 


in leſs than a year after his arrival. It then appeared, from the fin-- 


gular ſtrain of his laſt will, that he had not been ſo free from ambi-- 
Aion, vanity, and the love of court-favour, as it had been imagined ; 


tyrant 


_— 


for in that writing, after he * beſtowed WP flatteries on the b 
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tyrant Nero, he added,“ That if his liſe had been prolonged for A, 2 2 

« two years, he would have ſubjected all Britain to his obedience.” _ oo: a. 
A vain boaſt, which there is no probability he could have made 
good ! 

Veranius was ſucceeded by Suetonius Paulinus, one of the moſt A. D. 59. 
celcbrated generals of theſe times, and the great rival of the renowned ran, 
Corbulo, in military fame and popularity, He was very deſirous of 8 Angle- 
eelipſing the glory which Corbulo had lately gained by his conqueſts N 
in Armenia, by making greater conqueſts in Britain. In the ſirſt id. ibid. 
two years of his government, all his undertakings were crowned 
with ſucceſs; he ſubdued ſeveral Britiſh tribes, and planted a number 
of garriſons to keep them in ſubjection. Encouraged by this ſuc- A. P. 6r. 
ceſs, Suetonius, in his third year, engaged in a more important en- 
terpriſe. This was the conqueſt of the iſle of Angleſey, at that 
time a-kind of ſacred place, the reſidence of the archdruid, and the 
aſylum of all the enemies of the Roman government. Suctonius 
having marched his army to the coaſt, tranſported his foot into the 
iſland, in flat-bottomed boats provided for that purpoſe, and his 
cavalry partly by fording and partly by ſwimming. At his landing, 
he found the Britiſh army drawn up in order of battle, and ready 
to engage. This army made a very ſtrange appearance: For beſides 
the ſighting men, there were many women, clad in funeral apparel, 
their hair diſheveled, and torches in their hands, running franticly 
up and down, like furies in their wildeſt tranſports. Beſides-theſe, 
there were great multitudes of druids ſtanding round the army, with — 
their hands lifted up to Heaven, and pouring out the moſt direful 
imprecations againſt their enemies. Theſe horrid ſpectacles at firſt 
ſtruck the Roman ſoldiers with conſternation ; and for ſome time 
they ſtood motionleſs as marks to the wounds of the Britons. But 
being at length rouſed from this inglorious terror, by the animating 

ſpecches of their general and officers, they advanced to the charge, 
and ſoon diſperſed the Britiſh army. Suetonius made a cruel uſe of 

Vos. L . . | this 


34 


A. D. 61. 
— — 
Tacit. Annal. 
I. 14. c. 30. 
Vita Agric, 
6364 


Rexolt of the 


Vritons. 
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this victory, not only cutting down the ſacred groves, and demoliſh- 
ing their altars, but even burning the druids in their own fires, 


While Suetonius was thus employed in the iſle of Angleſey, a 
dreadful ſtorm was brewing againſt him on the continent of Britain. 


Many cauſes concurred to raiſe this ſtorm and to render it violent and 


univerſal. Theſe Britons who had been conſtrained to ſubmit to the 

zoman power, ſtill retained a fond remembrance of their former 
freedom, and were very impatient under the yoke, which became 
every day more heavy and galling, through the inſolence, luſt, and 
avarice of the Roman officers and ſoldiers. Some of the Britiſh 
ſtates had alſo received particular affronts and injuries, which blew 
up their ſecret diſcontents into an open flame. The Trinobantes 


were cruelly oppreſſed by the veterans ſettled amongſt them in the 
colony of Camalodunum, who, not contented with turning them 


out of their houſes, and depriving them of their native lands, in- 


ſulted them with the opprobrious name of ſlaves. Their neighbours, 


the Iceni, groaned under preſſures and indignities ſtill more intole- 
rable. Praſutagus, the late king of that nation, a prince long re- 


nowned for his opulence and grandeur, had, by his laſt will, left the 
_ emperor his joint-heir with his own two daughters, i in hopes of procur- 


ing his protection to his kingdom and family by fo great an obligation. 


But this meaſure produced an effect very different from what was. 


Tacit. Annal. 
1 14. c. 31. 


expected, and involved his ſubjects and family in the moſt deplorable 
calamities. For he was no ſooner dead, than his dominions, his 
houſes, and all his poſſeſſions were ſeized and plundered by the Ro- 


man officers and ſoldiers: his queen, remonſtrating againſt this in- 
juſtice, was, without regard to her ſex or quality, beaten with 


flripes ; her virgin daughters violated, and the other relations of the 
late king were taken and kept as ſlaves. Nor were the royal family 
the only ſufferers on this occaſion, The whole country was ſpoiled 
and plundered, and all the chiefs of the Iceni were deprived of their 


poſſeſſions. So inſuppottable was the Roman government now be- 


dene, under a ſucceſſion of rants ! 
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The diſtance of Suetonius and his army, gave the wretched Bri- e | 
tons an opportunity of conſulting together, and inſpiring each other The Bika 2 
with the thoughts of vengeance. Our patience (ſaid they) ſerves lodunum, | ; F 
only to draw upon us greater injuries. Formerly we were ſubject 
& only to one king, now we are enſlaved to two tyrants. The governor 
c lords it over our perſons, the procurator over our fortunes. The 
c union and diſcord of theſe two oppreſſors are to us equally deſtruc- 
« tive, the one by his blood-thirſty ſoldiers, the other by his greedy 


© * officers, and every thing falls a prey either to their luſt or avarice.“ 


1 At length the Iceni having inflamed one another with the moſt 

= furious reſentment, and being joined by the Trinobantes and ſome 

| others, flew to arms, and poured like an irreſiſtible torrent on the 

1 Roman colony at Camalodunum. The veterans of this colony, not 

"= apprehending ſuch an aſſault, were ill provided for reſiſtance. - The 

1 place was not fortified, the number of men within it capable of 

bearing arms was but ſmall, and Catus Decianus, procurator of the | | 
; province, ſent no more than two hundred men to their aſſiſtance. 
1 The enraged Britons broke in at the very firſt aſſault, put all to the 

{word who fell into their hands, and laid every thing in aſhes. The 

„ ſoldiers of the garriſon retired into the temple of Claudius; a fabric 

of great beauty and ſtrength, which was alſo taken by ſtorm, after Tacit, Annal. 

a ſiege of two days. Thus was the firſt Roman colony in Britain! i is 32: 


utterly deſtroyed, after it had ſubſiſted only a few years, and the c. 
whole province was in the greateſt danger of being loſt. 


When Suetonius ſet out on his expedition into the iſle of Angleſey, The ninth le. 
he left Petilius Cerialis with the ninth legion, of which he was com- PE 
mander, to defend the province. As this officer was marching with 
his troops to the relief of Camalodunum, he was met by the victo- 
rious Britons in their return from the deſtruction of that place, and 

V cotally defeated. In this action the whole infantry of the ninth 
legion were cut in pieces, and Cerialis and his cavalry made their 


eſcape with great difficulty to their camp. Catus Decianus, the 
F 2 | procurator 


. » * 
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A. D. 61. procurator of the province, whoſe inſatiable avarice had been one 
great cauſe of the revolt, ſeeing all things falling into confuſion, and 
e juſtly dreading the moſt cruel puniſhments if he fell into the hands 
l. 14. c. 32. of the enemy, made his eſcape into Gaul. 


Verulamium As ſoon as Suetonius (who was building forts in Angleſey for the 


d Lond 
taken by the ſecurity of his conqueſt) received the news of all theſe diſaſters, he 


| Biiton?® Jeft that iſland, and marching his army with great boldneſs and ex- 
| pedition through ſome part of the revolted country, arrived ſafe in 15 
| London. This city, though not honoured with the utle of a colony, VW 
| was already become large, populous and wealthy, abounding in all 4 
| kirids of proviſions. At firft Suetonius had ſome thoughts of ſtay= _ F 
| | 2 ing in this place with his army, and defending it againſt all the ; . 
| efforts of the enemy. But afterwards, conſidering that it would be 6 * 
very imprudent to coop himſelf up in a place fo ill fortified, he deter- = 
mined rather to take the field. The inhabitants_of London endea- 0 
| voured, by their tears, their lamentations, and moſt earneſt entreatie3, 1 
to perſuade him to ſtay for their protection. But he was inflexible, and 1 
reſolving rather to hazard the loſs of one city, than of the whole pro- 10 


vince, he marched away with his army, and ſuch of the inhabitants as 
Tacit, anna), thought proper to follow him; leaving behind all thoſe who were 
1. 14.6 33. unable, or unwilling to forſake the place. 


Soon after Suetonius had left London, it was entered by a great 
army of Britons under Boadicia, queen of the Iceni, who put all 
whom they found in it to the fword. From thence they marched to 
Verulamium, now St. Albans, (which was a free city and a very 
populous place) where they exerciſed the ſame unrelenting cruelties. 
So violent was the fury of the enraged Britons on this occaſion, that 
they reſerved no priſoners either to ſell or exchange, but put all to 
death by killing, gibbeting, burning and crucifying, without diſ- 
tinction of age or ſex. So great was the carnage, that it is com- 
puted no fewer than ſeventy thouſand Romans and their confederates 


19. bid. periſhed at Camalodunum, London, Verulamium and other places. 
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iſh a1 avi 5 | ents if- A. D. 6r. 
The Britiſh army, having received reinforcements from many dit: T 


ferent nations, who were encouraged to take up arms by the ſucceſs Gre: wimy' 
of the firſt inſurgents, was now become exceeding numerous, under Boa- 


amounting to no fewer than 230,000 men, This prodigious army, © 


a ex 


compoſed of ſo many fierce and warlike nations, was commanded in 8 
| . „„ : eron. 
chief by the renowned Boadicia, whoſe injuries had excited, and 


whoſe reſentments had inflamed this great revolt; and who, by her 
The Britons, fluſhed 


with their late ſucceſſes, and exulting in their numbers, were ſo confi- 


heroic ſpirit, was entitled to that diſtinction. 


dent of victory, that they brought their wives to the field in wag- 
gons, to be ſpectators of the deſtruction of their enemies. The 
Roman army was indeed very inconſiderable in point of numbers, 
conſiſting only of the fourteenth legion, the vexillation of the twen- 
tieth, and ſome auxiliaries, making about ten thouſand men; but in 
all other reſpects it was very formidable, being compoſed of the 


| braveſt, beſt armed, and beſt diſciplined troops in the world, under | 


the command of a general of great courage and long experience, 
Suetonius diſcovered great prudence in the choice of his ground. 

The rear was fecured by an impenetrable wood, and the ground be- 

fore him ſtretched out into a hollow and narrow \ ale, with very ſteep 

ſides ; ſo that he was acceſſible only in front. Here he drew up his Tacit, Anna 
army in order of battle, placing the legionaries in the center, ſup-Airtis. “ 
ported by the light- armed foot, with his cavalry in the two wings; Nele ia 
and in this poſture waited for the enemy. 

When the Britons drew near their enemies, and were ready to en- Speeches of 
gaze, Boadicia mounted on a lofty chariot, dreſſed in royal robes, — 2 
a ſpear in her hand, and her two unhappy daughters ſeated at her 
feet, drove through the whole army, and addreſſing herſelf to each 
nation, conjured them to fight bravely, and take vengeance on the 
Romans, for the loſs of their own liberties, the ſtripes inflicted on 
her perſon, and the violated honour of her virgin daughters. She 


_ encouraged them to Howe that Heaven would eſpouſe their cauſe 


againſt 


38 
6. 


C. 35. 36. 
Xiphilm. 

cx Dione in 
Neron. 


Pattle be- 
tween the 
Romans and 
B:itaius, 
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againſt their abandoned enemies; put them in mind of their late 
victory over the ninth legion; . deſired them to take courage from 
their own prodigious ſtrength. and numbers, whoſe very ſhouts were 
ſufficient to confound ſo weak an enemy ; and concluded with de- 
claring, “ That ſhe, though a woman, was fully determined to con- 
4 quer or to die; the men, if they pleaſed, might live and be ſlaves.” 
On the other hand, the Roman general, being ſenſible that every 
thing depended on the event of this battle, encouraged his ſoldiers 
to deſpiſe the clamour and multitude of their enemies, who were ill 
armed, and worſe diſciplined, and would betake themſelves to flight, 


| as ſoon as they felt the edge of their ſwords. He directed them to 
keep firm in their ranks, and after they had diſcharged their javelins, 


to ruſh upon the enemy ſword in hand. 

The ſignal of battle being given, the Britons advanced to the 
charge with dreadful ſhouts, and poured a ſhower of darts and ar- 
rows upon the enemy. The Romans ſtood firm, ſheltering them- 
ſelves with their ſhields and the narrowneſs of the place, until the 


| Britons had exhauſted all their darts, and advanced within reach of 
their javelins, which they diſcharged with great force. The legion 


Tac't, Anriil, 
„ e. 37. 


ſupported by the auxiliaries then ruſhed out upon the Britons with the 
navels of their ſhields and ſwords, and the cavalry with their pikes, 
with ſuch impetuoſity and weight as bore down all reſiſtance. The 


diſorder and confuſion among the unhappy Britons ſoon became uni- 
verſal and irrecoverable, and being entangled in their flight by their 
own waggons, which they had placed in a line in the rear with their 


wives, they were ſlaughtered in great multitudes. Such was the fury 
of the Roman ſoldiers, that they killed all who came in their way, 
men, women, and even beaſts, without diſtinction; and the carnage 
was ſo great, that ſome authors have affirmed that no fewer than 
eighty thouſand of the Britons were killed in the battle and purſuit. 
The Romans had about four hundred men killed, and not many 
more wounded. The wretched Boadicia, unable to ſurvive the cala- 
mities > that day, = an end to her life and miſeries by poiſon. 
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Suetonius, a little before this battle, had ſent orders to Pcenius A. P. 6c. 
Poſthumus, camp-marſhal of the ſecond legion, to join him with the N 
troops under his command. But that officer, afraid perhaps of be- himſelf. 
ing intercepted by the Britons on his march, declined obeying theſe | 
orders, and continued in his camp. When he heard of the glorious- 
victory which Suetonius and his little army had obtained, dreading 
the puniſhment of diſobedience, and diſtracted at the thoughts of 
having deprived himſelf and his troops of their ſhare of the honour 19. ibid. 


of this victory, he ran himſelf through with his ſword. 


If Suetonius had been poſſeſſed of the happy art of gaining the Suetonius re- 
affections of thoſe by mildneſs whom he had ſubdued by force, he —_ 
would have had the honour of putting a final period to this great 
revolt, and of reducing a great part of South Britain under the peace- 
able obedience of the Romans. But that general, being naturally 
ſevere, and alſo greatly irritated by the cruelties which had been per- 
petrated by the Britons in the beginning of their revolt, purſued that 
wretched people, (who at the ſame time ſuffered all the horrors of a 


cruel famine) with unrelenting rigour. This obliged them, in their 


own defence, to keep the field, and continue in a hoſtile poſture and. 
diſpoſition. They were encouraged in this diſpoſition, by a miſun- 


derſtanding which ſubſiſted between the governor and Julius Claſſi- 


cianus, the new procurator, who gave out every where, © that a new 
« governor was to be expected, who being free from the anger of 


an enemy, and the arrogance of a conqueror, would treat all who 


4 ſubmitted with tenderneſs.” He alſo wrote to court, © that unleſs. 
a ſucceſſor was ſent to Suetonius, the war would prove endleſs.” 
When Nero received theſe letters he diſpatched Polycletus, one of 
his favourite freedmen, with a pompous retinue into Britain, to ex- 
amine into the ſtate of affairs, and to endeavour to reconcile the 
governor and procurator. Polycletus having made a report rather 
favourable to Suetonius, he-was continued in his government. But 
toon after, * the ſlight misfortune of loſing a few gallies, he was 
8 | finally 
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finally recalled, about the end of this very buſy year, or the begin- 


ing of the next, | 

The brave and active Suetonius was ſucceeded in the government 
of the Roman province, and the command of the Roman army in 
Britain, by Petronius Turpilianus, who had been con. the preced- 
ing year. Under this governor, the war between the Romans and 
Britons ſeems to have languiſhed and died away, by a mutual abſti- 
nence from hoſtilities, rather than to have been terminated by any 
formal peace. By this ination of Turpilianus, which the great 
hiſtorian of theſe times terms inglorious, Britain happily enjoyed a 
profound tranquillity during bus adminiſtration, which continued 
about three years. 


Turpilianus was ſucceeded by Trebellius Maximus, who was {till 


more indolent and unwarlike than his predeceſſor. This governor 


endeavoured to preſerve the peace of his province by treating the na- 
tive Britons with the greateſt mildneſs and indulgence, with which 
they were ſo well pleaſed, that they gave him no diſturbance. But 


he found it not ſo eaſy to govern his own army. The legions which 


Tacit. Hiſt, 
I. 1. c. 9. 


14 „ inid. 
c. (o. 


ſerved in Britain had long been famous for their modeſt and orderly 


behaviour. This was partly owing to their ſituation in an iſland at 


a diſtance from the cabals of the ther legions, and partly to their 
being kept conſtantly employed. But the late inaction of theſe 
legions had produced a very fatal change in their diſpoſition and 
manners, and they were now become unruly and mutinous. This 
diſpoſition was much inflamed by Roſcius Cælius, commander of tlie 
twentieth legion, who had long hated the governor, and charged 
him with defrauding and plundering the army. The diſaffection of 
the ſoldiers at length became ſo violent, that Trebellius abandoned 


the iſland, and fled to Vitellius, who had lately been declared em- 


peror. After the departure of Trebellius, Britain was for ſome time 
governed by the commanders of the legions, amongſt whom Czlius, 


by his ſuperior ns end bore the chief ſway. 
Vitellius 


the government of the empire became every where more vigorous, alis. 


J | 
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Vitellius ſent Vectius Bolanus into Britain to ſucceed Trebellius, 2 = 
who had returned and reſumed his, command there for a little time, Vouley Bo- 
but without ſuitable authority. Bolanus was no leſs indolent, but 2 
more innocent than his predeceſſor, and though he could. not com- 
mand the reſpect of the ſoldiers by his ſpirit, he gained their affec- 
tions by his lenity. When Veſpaſian was declared emperor by his 
army, Vitellius ſent to Bolanus for ſuccours out of Britain; but that 
general, who was really wavering between the two competitors, ex- * 
cuſed himſelf, by alleging the unſettled ſtate of his province. Bola- Ag. Wy 16. 
nus was recalled from the government of Britain ſoon after tlie death c. 97. 


of Vitellius, and the acceſſion of Veſpaſian. 


As ſoon as Veſpaſian was peaccably ſeated in the imperial throne, A. D. zo. 

Peulivs Cert- 
particularly in Britain, where brave and active generals were em- 
ployed. Petilius Cerialis was the firſt Roman governor of Britain, 
in the reign of this emperor, who, immediately after his arrival, 
made war upon the Brigantes, the moſt numerous and powerful na- 
tions of the ancient Britons *. In this war, which was long and 
bloody, Cerialis was greatly aſſiſted by the renowned Agricola, who 
at that time commanded the twentieth legion, whoſe conduct and 


courage in the execution of the moſt dangerous enterpriſes, could only 
be equalled by his modeſty, in aſcribing the honour of them to his 


general. The Brigantes, animated and conducted by their warlike 

king Venuſius, made a brave defence, and ſeveral battles were fought, 

of which ſome were very bloody; but before Cerialis was recalled, he Tacit. vita 
had quite reduced the n part of their n and ravaged the yt 2825 
reſt. 


Petilius Cerialis was ſucceeded in the government of Britain by A. D. 75. 


Ju'i ius Fron- 


julius Frontinus, who was in no reſpect inferior to his predeceſſor, Aki 


and met with enemies no leſs formidable than the Brigantes. Theſe 
were the Silures, who, of all the Britiſh nations, made the longeſt and 


* See chap. 3. ſect. 1. 21, | 
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A. D. 75. moſt obſtinate defence againſt the Romans. But this brave people, 
notwithſtanding all their valour, their ardent love of liberty, and 
the difficult fituation of their country, were now at laſt conſtrained: 

14. ibid. to yield to the ſuperior power and fortune of Rome. 


A. D. 78. Frontinus was ſucceeded by Cnæus Julius Agricola, the a, 


— 2 beſt, and moſt famous of all the Roman governors of Britain; and 


of Britain. peculiarly happy in this, that his exploits in this [land have been re- 


corded at full length, and ſet in the faireſt light, by one of the moſt 
eloquent hiſtorians of antiquity *. Agricola entered upon his govern- 
ment with great advantages and expectations, being then in the 
prime of life, adorned with the higheſt honours of the ſtate, learned, 
eloquent, brave, and virtuous, equally admired and beloved by the 
army which he was to command, and well acquainted with the coun- 


try which he was to govern. For he had learnt the firſt rudiments of 


war in the Roman army in Britain, under the brave Suetonius in 
the time of the great revolt, and ſerved ſeveral years afterwards in 
the ſame army with great honour, as commander of the twentieth 


legion. He improved all theſe advantages to the utmoſt, and ex- 


ceeded the higheſt expectations which had been formed of him. 


_—_ The ſummer was far advanced when Agricola arrived in Britain, 
rt cam- | | | i 
paign, and the army was already ſeparated and gone into quarters, expect- 


ing no further action that campaign. But being ſenſible that the 
ſucceſs of a general depends very much on the boldneſs of his firſt 


meaſures, he determined immediately to take the field, in order to 


chaſtiſe the Ordovici, who had cut in pieces almoſt a whole wing 
of horſe quartered on their confines ; and to give an early check to 
a general ſpirĩt of diſaffection which prevailed in ſeveral Britiſh ſtates. 


Having therefore drawn together a choice body of legionaries, with - | 


a few auxiliaries, he marched into the country of the Ordovici, and 


took a very ſevere vengeance upon them, that he might thereby deter 


others from the like attempts. Not even content with this, he re- 


{olved to finiſh and ſecure the conqueſt of the iſle of Angleſey, which 


Tacitus. 
Suetonius 
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Suetonius had been obliged to leave imperfect. The chief difficulty A. D. 78. 
of this enterpriſe lay in tranſporting his men into the iſland without 
ſhips, which he had not leiſure to provide. But his reſolution and 
capacity ſurmounted this difficulty, He ſelected from amongſt the 
auxiliaries a choice body of excellent ſwimmers, and commanded 
them to paſs the narroweſt part of the channel with their horſes and 


arms, but without any baggage. The Britons, aſtoniſhed at the 


ſuddenneſs and boldneſs of the attack, ſurrendered themſelves and 

their iſland without reſiſtance. Theſe two exploits, executed with 

ſo much facility and expedition, at a ſeaſon which other governors, Ss 
had been accuſtomed to ſpend in idle parade and ceremony, excited * c. 18. 
the admiration of both Romans and Britons. 


If the conduct of Agricola in this firſt campaign had got him the Civil admini- 
fication of 
reputation of a great commander, his behaviour during the ſucceed- Agricola dur- 


ing winter gained him the ſtill more amiable character of a gracious, 8 
wile and equitable ' magiſtrate; who was determined to redreſs all 


grievances, and to do impartial juſtice to all under his government. 


He introduced”a thorough reformation into his own houſehold, ſuf- 


fering none of his domeſtics to be guilty of the leaſt oppreſſion. In 
beſtowing employments in the ſtate, and preferments in the army, 
he regarded only merit, known to himſelf, eſteeming it better to 
employ ſuch as would not tranſgreſs, than to puniſh them for tranſ- 
greſſing. The complaints of the provincials he heard with the 
greateſt patience, and redreſſed with the greateſt readineſs. He de- 
livered them from the extortions of publicans and the oppreſſions of 


monopoliſts; and though he did not remit their tribute, he made the 


payment of it as eaſy and commodious as poſſible. In a word, by 
his wiſe and mild adminiſtration, the Britons began to be reconciled | 
to the Roman government, and to reliſh the ſweets of peace, which 21 


before had been as unſafe and oppreſſive as even war itſelf. 


As ſoon as the ſeaſon for action returned, Agricola drew his army A. D. 79. 


together and took the field, directing his march northward, into us ponds 80 
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thoſe parts of the iſland which had not yet ſubmitted to the Roman 
arms. As the country was unknown to the Romans, and much of 
it covered with woods, he was at great pains to guard againſt ſur- 
priſes, commending ſuch of the ſoldiers as Kept their ranks, and 
checking ſuch as ſtraggled. He did not truſt the choice of the ground 
for encamping to any of his officers, but pitched upon it himſelf, 


and was always amongſt the foremoſt in exploring the rivers, 


Agricola's ſe- 
cond winter, 


marſhes, and woods through which he was to march. To ſuch of 
the natives as made reſiſtance he gave no reſt, diſtreſſing them with 
inceſſant incurſions and ravages ; but to thoſe who yielded, he ſhewed 
the greateſt kindneſs and humanity. In this manner, partly by the 
terror of his arms, and partly by the fame of his clemency, he 
brought ſeveral Britiſh nations to ſubmit to the authority of the 


Romans in the courſe of this campaign. Theſe nations are not 


named by Tacitus, but they were moſt probably the remainder of 
the Brigantes, who had not been ſubdued by Cerialis, the Ottodini, 
the Gadeni, and perhaps the Selgove*. To ſecure theſe conqueſts, 


he built a conſiderable number of fortreſſes in very well choſen ſitu- 


ations, from ſea to ſea (as it is thought) in or near that tract where 

Hadrian's rampart, and Severus's wall were afterwards erected f. 
Agricola ſpent the ſucceeding winter in ſtill further civilizing the 

Britons, and teaching them the moſt neceſſary and uſeful arts. Ia 


order to this, he perſuaded them to live in a more ſocial and com- 


fortable manner, to build commodious and contiguous houſes, and to 
adorn their towns with halls and temples. On ſuch as yielded to 
theſe perſuaſions, and were active in theſe uſeful and ornamental 
works, he beſtowed the higheſt commendations ; thereby raiſing 
amongſt them a noble ſpirit of emulation, He was at great pains to 


have the ſons. of the Britiſh chieftains inſtructed in the language, 


learning, and eloquence of the Romans for which, he ſaid, they 


* See Chap. 3. ſect. 1. J 22, &c. &c. 
+ See Append, No. 9. Tacit, vita Agric. c. 20. 
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had a genius ſuperior to the youth of Gaul. Py theſe and the like A P. 79. 
means, this great man made an amazing change in the face of the 

country, and the manners of its inhabitants, in a very little time. 

But unhappily, together with a taſte for the Roman arts, the Britiſh 1d. ibid. e. 2r. 
youth contracted allo a reliſh for the Roman luxuries and vices. | 


In his third campaign, Agricola led his army ſtill further . 4 
and entered Caledonia, a country hitherto unknown to the Romans. Nee 
Marching from ſouth-weſt towards the north-eaſt, he traverfed paign. 
the territories of ſeveral Britiſh tribes, and penetrated to the river 
Tay, without meeting with any enemy in the field. This was not 
owing to the cowardice of theſe Caledonians, nor to their willing- 
neſ$ to ſubmit to the Roman yoke, but to their policy; hoping to 
recover without difficulty in the winter, after the retreat of their ene- 
mies, what they had loſt in the ſummer. But in theſe hopes they 
were diſappointed by the wiſdom of Agricola, who ſpent the re- 
mainder of this ſeaſon, in building forts in the moſt convenient ſitu- 
ations for keeping poſſeſſion of the country. As ſoon as theſe forts 
were finiſhed and ftored with proviſions, he put his army into them 
for their winter-quarters, that his troops might be every where at 
hand to check the attempts of the natives to ſhake off the yoke. 

Many ſuch attempts they made, but to no purpoſe. For theſe for- 

treſſes were ſo well ſituated, conſtructed, and defended, that not ſo 

much as one of them was either taken by force, or abandoned in de= _ _ 
{pair. We are not directly informed by his hiſtorian, whether Agri- Ta. vita 
cola ſpent this winter in Caledonia, or in the more ſouthern parts of Ee. © 22 
Britain. But wherever he reſided, it was no doubt employed, like 

bis former winters, in the beneficent works of peace. 


The fourth campaign of Agricola was alſo bloodleſs, and he 3 A. D. 8n. 
this whole year in ſecuring the extenſive conqueſts which he had Avricola's 
already made. In order to this, he built a line of forts quite eroſs —— . 
the narrow neck of land which ſeparates. the firths of Forth and 


Clyde, exactly in the tract where the rampart of Antoninus Pius was 
afterwards; 


40 
A. P. 81. 


Tacit. vita 
Agric. c. 23. 


A. D. 82. 


Agricola's 
fifth cam- 
paign. 
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afterwards erected x. Nature ſeems to have pointed out this place as 
the moſt proper boundary to the Roman empire in Britain. For by 
this chain of forts, all to the ſouthward was ſecured to the Romans, 


and the unconquered Britons were removed, as it were, into another 


iſland. | | 

But Agricola did not here ſet bounds to his own ambition and cu- 
rioſity. For, in his fifth year, he traniported his army over the firth 
of Clyde, into the north-weſt parts of Caledonia, himſelf leading 


the van, and being in the firſt ſhip that landed. Here he diſcovered 


. Horſley Brit. 
Rom. p. 366, 


307, 359. 


Tacit. vita 
Agric. c. 24. 


A. D. 83. 


Agricola's 
ſixth cam · 
paign. 


and had ſome ſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes with ſeveral Britiſh tribes, hitherto 
quite unknown to the Romans. "Theſe were probably the Epedii, 
Cerones, and Carnonacæ, the original inhabitants of Cantyre, Ar- 
gyleſhire, Lorn, and Lochaber. From theſe coaſts he had a diſtinct 
view of Ireland, and began to entertain thoughts of making a de- 
ſcent upon that land, at a convenient opportunity. He was en- 
couraged in this deſign, by an Iriſh chieftain, at that time a refugee 
in his army; who gave him a very inviting deſcription of the coun- 
try, and aſſured him that it might be conquered and kept by a ſingle 
legion and a few auxiliaries. With a view to facilitate this enter- 
priſe at a proper ſeaſon, he left ſome forces in theſe parts, and having 


reconducted the reſt of his army to the ſouth-ſide of the firth of 


Clyde, he put them into winter- quarters, in the ſeveral forts which 
he had built in the two preceding years. 


In his ſixth year, Agricola turned his eyes towards the north-eaſt 
parts of Britain, which lay beyond the firth of Forth; and having 
paſſed that river, perhaps ſomewhere near Stirling, he marched 


along the north banks of it, and the coaſt of Fife. In this march 


he was attended by his fleet, which having failed early in the ſpring 
from Rutupz (Richborough near Sandwich) attended the army in 
all its motions, and ſupported it in all its operations. The fleet 
kept ſo near the ſhore, that the marines 0 landed and en- 


See Append, No. 9. 
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camped with the land forces; each of theſe corps entertaining the A. D. 83. 


other with ſurpriſing tales of the wonders which they had ſeen, and 


the exploits which they had performed in theſe unknown ſeas and 


regions. The ſight of the fleet was very alarming to the Caledoni- 
ans; as they now found that the encircling ocean would be no longer 
any ſecurity to them againſt theſe bold invaders. They were not 


however diſmayed ; but being very numerous, they determined to 


take up arms, and to defend their country to the laſt extremity. In 
conſequence of this reſolution, they advanced with great boldneſs, 
attacked the Roman forts and parties, and ſpread a general conſter- 
nation through the whole army. Some of his officers endeavoured 
to perſuade Agricola to retire with his army to the ſouth fide of the 
firth of Forth, to prevent the diſgrace of being defeated, and driven 
back by force. But that brave general, not ſo eaſily intimidated, deter- 


mined to perſevere in his enterpriſe; and having received intelligence, 
that the enemy, confiding in their ſuperior numbers, and knowledge 


of the country, deſigned to aſſault him on all ſides, and in diſtinct 
bands; to prevent his being ſurrounded, he divided his army into 
three ſeparate bodies. As ſoon the Caledonians were informed of 
this, they ſuddenly united their whole forces, reſolving to fall upon 
each of theſe bodies one after another. The ninth legion formed 
one of theſe diviſions. This legion, which had loſt all its infantry 
in the great revolt under Boadicia, had been recruited with two thou- 
ſand legionary ſoldiers, and eight cohorts of auxiliaries *. But it was 
ſtill by far the weakeſt in the Roman army; and therefore they be- 
gun the execution of their deſign by attacking the camp of this le- 
gion. This attack, which was in the night-time, and wholly unex- 


pected, had like to have been crowned with ſucceſs. The centinels 


and guards were killed, part of the enemy had entered the camp, 


where all was in confuſion, and the whole legion in the greateſt 
danger of being cut in pieces. But they were reſcued from deſtrue- 


* Sce Append. No. 8. 
Z | tion 
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A.D.83. tion by their brave and vigilant. general, who, having received in- 
| telligence from his ſpies, of the enemy's march, purſued their track, 
and fell upon their rear with his light-armed foot and cavalry. The 
battle now raged with redoubled fury, and the Caledonians were to 
hard preſſed both in front and rear, that they were obliged to retire 


Tucit. vis with precipitation into the neighbouring woods and marches, whole 


Agric. c. 25, 
6. . vicinity preſerved em from a total rout. 
The Caledo- This ſucceſs to the ſpirits of the Roman ſoldiers, and even 


n aus make 


ih . 
* eager for the proſecution of the war. No country, cried they, 
« can reſiſt the valour of the Romans. Let us penetrate into the 
« deepeſt receſſes of Caledonia, and by a ſucceſſion of victories, 


other hand, the Caledonians were rather irritated than diſpirited by 

their late miſcarriage, which they aſcribed, not to the ſuperior bra- 

very of their enemies, but to ſome accidents, and the prodigious 

addreſs and vigilance of the Roman general. In a word, both ſides 

retired into quarters full of animoſity, and ſpent the winter in pre- 
Id. ibid. c. 27. paring for a more vigorous and bloody campaign than the former. 


A.D.84 Agricola began his ſeventh and laſt campaign in Britain, by ſend- 
ſeventh cam- 
p-ign, ledonia; thereby to ſpread a general alarm, and diſtract the attention 
of the enemy, Soon after he drew his army together, and having 
reinforced it with ſome bodies of provincial Britons, on whoſe long- 
tried fidelity he could rely, he took the field, and directed his march 
northward. When he arrived at the Grampian hills, he there found 
the enemy encamped, and ready to difpute his farther progreſs. 


* The Caledonians were at great pains, during the winter, to pre- 
douians. Pare for this campaign, that they might make one great effort for 
the preſervation of their country. With this view, they held a ge- 

neral aſſembly of their ſeveral ſtates, in which they entered into a 

ſtrict alliance ing the common enemy, and confirmed it by ſolemn 


ſacriſices: 


preparations thoſe among them who had been moſt diffident and cautious, became 


* puſh our conqueſts to the utmoſt bounds of Britain.“ On the 


Agricola's ing his fleet to make deſcents on different parts of the coaſts of Ca- 
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ſacrifices: they inliſted and trained all their young men, who were . D. 84. 
capable of bearing arms; and even many of their aged warriors, 

who had laid aſide their ſwords, reſumed them on this great occaſion. 

That they might act with all their united force, they choſe Galgacus, 

one of the greateſt and braveſt of their chieftains, to command all 

the troops of the confederacy. At the approach of ſummer, they 
removed their wives and children from the open country into woods 

and faſtneſſes; and having collected the troops of their ſeveral com- 
munities, formed an army of about 30, ooo men, with which they Horley Brie. 
encamped on the ſkirts of the Grampian hills; moſt probably at a Kom. p. 44. 


„ . | Eg N Tacit. vita 
place which is now called Fortingall; about ſixteen miles from Agric. c. 29. 


Dunkell. | | 


No ſooner did the Roman army approach the Caledonians, than 2 
Galgacus drew up his troops in order of battle; and riding in his - 
chariot along the ranks, he endeavoured to rouſe and inflame their. 
courage by animating ſpeeches. He put them in mind, that they 

were not now to fight only for fame or victory, but for their lives 

and liberties, their parents, wives, and children, and every thing 

that was dear. He painted the horrors of ſlavery, the tyranny, 
cruelty and oppreſſion of the Romans, in the moſt frightful colours ; 

and aſſured them that there was no way of eſcaping all theſe dread- 

ful evils but by victory: That flight was now become as unſafe as it 

was diſhonourable ; their enemies having penetrated into the heart 

of their country, and even covered their ſeas with their fleets. He 
concluded by calling upon them to look back upon their anceſtors, 

who had long maintained the character of the braveſt of all the Bri- 

tons; and forward to their poſterity, whoſe freedom and happineſs 

_ depended on their valour, and the eyent of that day. Theſe ſpeeches 

were anſwered by his troops with military ſongs, with loud affright- Tacit. vita 


be | | f Agric. c. 30, 
ing ſhouts, and all Poſſible expreſſions of alacrity and ardour for the 9 . * 


fight. 
_ You. I. | hr >: | Agricola 


— ——— — 
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A. D. 84. Agricola being abundantly ſenſible of the great importance of the 


1 approaching battle, exerted his utmoſt {kill and attention in drawing 


eraws vp his up his army. He placed a ſtrong body of eight thouſand auxiliary 


a'my in oder 


el battle. foot in the center, and three thouſand horſe on the two wings; ex- 


tending his line to the ſame length with that of the enemy, to pre- 


vent his being flanked; and formed the legions into a ſecond line in 


the rear, a little without the camp. He made choice of this un- 


common diſpoſition, in hopes of gaining the victory by the auxili- 
aries alone (who were beſt ſuited to encounter ſuch an enemy) with- 


out the effuſion of Roman blood: or that if the auxiliaries were 
defeated, the legions might then advance to the charge freſh and en- 


tire. Though he obſerved with pleaſure an extraordinary eagerneſs. 


in his troops for the engagement, yet he thought proper ſtill further 


d. ibid. c. 33, | ; 

4 3 g 3 commanded the ſignal of battle to be given. | 

* As long as the two armies fought at a little diſtance, and by their 
tween the | 


Romans and miſſive weapons, the Caledonians had the advantage. For dexte-- 
rouſly warding off the darts of their enemies with their little tar- 


Caledonians, 


gets, they poured in upon them a ſhower of their own. Agricola 


obſerving this, commanded three cohorts of Batavians *, and two of 


Tungrians f, to advance and engage the enemy hand to hand; a 


way of fighiing to which theſe troops had been long accuſtomed.. - 


It now appeared, that the long, broad, unwieldy ſwords of the Ca- 
tedonians were very unfit for a cloſe engagement; and they were 


forced to give way, rather to the ſuperior arms than to the ſuperior- 


ſtrengh and valour of their enemies. The other auxiliaries ſeeing 
the ſucceſs of the Tungrians and Batavians, imitated their example,, 
and preſſed the Britons ſo hard with the ſpikes of their bucklers, and 


*. 
* 


their ſharp-pointed ſwords, that they threw them into confuſion. 


*The ancient inhabitants of Holland. | | 
+ The ancient inhabitants of the countries of Liege, Cologn, &c. 


This 


to inflame them by a ſpirited and eloquent harangue; after which he 
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This confabcn was very much encreaſed by their own war-chariots, A. D. 84. 
—_— —— — 


For the horſes taking fright, ſcoured through the field, and over- 
turned every thing that came in their way. ' A great body of Cale- 


donians, who had been flationed near the ſummit of the hill, per- 


ceiving all theſe misfortunes, reſolved to make an attempt to retrieve 
the fortune of the My, and turn the ſcale of victory, by taking a 
compaſs, and fallfg upon the rear of the enemy, as they were en- 


gaged in the purſuit. But as they ſoftly deſcended the hill, they 


were diſcovered, attacked, and defeated by four wings of horſe, 
which Agricola kept about his own perſon to anſwer ſuch emergen- 
cies. After this the Caledonians made no regular reſiſtance, but fled 
in ſtraggling parties towards the neighbouring woods, where they 


once more faced about and gave a ſevere check to the moſt forward 


of their purſuers. The loſs of the Romans by their too great eager- 
neſs would have been conſiderable, if their general had not come up 
and rallied them ; commanding them to continue the purſuit, in 
ſtrong and regular bodies. Upon this the Caledonians diſbanded and 


fled a thouſand different ways; every one ſhifting for himſelf, with- 


out any regard to his companions. In this fatal battle and purſuit, 


no fewer than ten thouſand of the. wretched Britons are ſaid to have 

been ſlain, while the Romans loſt only three hundred and forty men, 14 ibid. c. 36, 
and amongſt theſe only one officer of note, Aulus . com- 37. 
mander of a cohort. 


The rage and deſpair of the Caledonians after their defeat was —— con- 
inexpreſſible. They ſet fire td their own houſes, and ſome of them into quarters 
even ſlew their wives and children, to prevent their falling into the 
hands of their enemies, and being made ſlaves, which they eſteemed 
more deplorable than death. On the day after the battle a profound 
and mournful ſilence reigned over the whole country, and nothing 


was to be ſeen but clouds of ſmoke aſcending from the burning 


\ 


houſes. The ſcouts reported that they could not meet with one of 


the inhabitants, nor diſcover any traces of the 1 who were 
H 2 — entirely 


rg arrange 0d” 


52 
A. D. $4. entirely diſperſed and fled to a great diſtance. Agricola, confidering 
that the ſeaſon. was too far advanced to puſh his conqueſts any further 
northward, marched his. army into the country of the Horeſti (now 
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called Angus) from whom he received hoſtages. Here he gave or- 1 
ders to his fleet to ſail northward, and turning that point, to pro- 2 
cced to their winter ſtation by the weſtern coaſt. Theſe orders were | 
happily executed, and the fleet arrived ſafe at the ſame harbour from 3 7 | 
whence they had failed eaſtward in the ſpring, having coaſted quite M 
around Britain, and diſcovered from their own experience, that it 


was an iſland. His land forces he conducted by ſlow and eaſy marches, 
through the lately conquered countries, in order to ſtrike further 


terror into the minds of the inhabitants, and then put them into : 
14. pid. 7 
ws, | hear winter-quarters. | 8 
. A. D. 85. In the eig of this year, a ſent a plain and modeſt _þ 5 
8 re · account of theſe tranſactions in Britain to the emperor Domitian; | 1 
which that jealous and artful tyrant peruſed with much ſeeming ſatiſ- 83 
faction in his countenance, and much real rancour in his heart. For BM 0 
being deſtitute of all virtue himſelf, he was an inveterate enemy to 5 
all who excelled in any virtue. On this occaſion, however, he 
thought fit to conceal his malevolent purpoſes under an appearance 
of kindneſs. He cauſed the ſenate to decree triumphal ornaments to 1 
Agricola, a ſtatue crowned with laurel, and every thing that could 1 
be given inſtead of a real triumph; and he accompanied all theſe 1 
favours with many gracious expreſſions of eſteem and honour. He ä Z | 
carried his diſfimulation ſo far, as to encourage a report that he de- 4 15 
ſigned to beſtow upon him the government of Syria, which was then 8 
vacant. But this was only intended to palliate the diſgrace of remov- | 8 | 
" ing him from the government of Britain, from whence he was ac- E > 
1 . cordingly recalled in the courſe of this year. M | 
A. D. 86. The renowned Agricola was ſucceeded in the government of Bri- 1 21 
7 3 po. tain by Salluſtius Lucullus, to whom he left that province, very - 
tan. much enlarged, and in a ſtate of profound tranquillity. Lucullus 


did 
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did not long enjoy his authority, but was at once deprived of that A. * 
and of his life, by the wanton cruelty of Domitian. That vain La- 

pricious tyrant, though he was at no pains \ to deſerve fame, was 

deſirous of ingroſſing it intirely to himſelf; and mortally hated every 

perſon who ſeemed to aſpire to any kind of eminence or renown. 

Lucullus had invented a lance or ſpear of a new form, which he per- 5 n. jo 
mitted to be called the Lucullean Lance; and for this very pardon- Domit. c. 10. 

able piece of vanity Domitian commanded him to be put to death. 


From this period to the reign of Hadrian, for about thirty years, — — the 


under the emperors Nerva and Trajan, the Roman hiſtorians give Britain. 


no particular account of the affairs of Britain; nor do they ſo much 
as name one of the governors of this province under theſe two em- 
perors. The filence of theſe writers,does not ſeem to have been ow- 


ing to a total want of materials, or to the perfect tranquillity of this 


iſland during that period. For one of them informs us in general, 

that the Britons, at this time, bore the yoke with impatience, and could 

hardly be kept in ſubjection. It ſeems alſo probable, that ſome con- 8 
ſiderable works of peace were executed here in this interval; parti- Hadrian, 
cularly that ſome of the famous military ways, whoſe veſtiges are ſtillx 
viſible in many parts of Britain, were either conſtructed or very much 
improved in the reign of Trajan, who is greatly celebrated for works 


of that kind. 


Julius Severus was governor of Britain in the former part of the A. D. 17. 
reign of Hadrian, by whom he was afterwards recalled from hence, Jun ung pete 
and ſent to command the army againſt the Jews, who had revolted. cus Licinius. 
Severus ſeems to have been ſucceeded in the government of this pro- 5 Rr 
vince by Priſcus Licinius, who had alſo been employed in the Jewiſh. 
war. Theſe are the only two governors of Britain of whom we can Camd. Brit, 
diſcover any traces in the reign of this —— nor do we know wy 3 


particulars of their tranſactions. 


Hadrian was certainly one of the wiſeſt, moſt active and accom- A. D. 127. 


pliſhed princes that ever filled the imperial throne of Rome. He Fmpesor Ha- 


a | drian arrives 
ws | viſited in Britain. 
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54. 
A. D. 121. viſited in perſon all the provinces of his prodigious empire, examin- 
| ing into the civil and military affairs of each of them, with a minute- 

' neſs which is hardly credible. When this illuſtrious inſpector arrived 


in Britain, he corrected many things which he found out of order. 
. One great object which Hadrian had in view in viſiting the ſeveral 1 
_ provinces of his empire, was to fortify and ſecure their frontiers 1 
againſt the incurſions of enemies. Where the natural bulwarks of 1 
mountains, ſeas and rivers were wanting, he ſubſtituted ditches, 1 
walls and ramparts. ' Such a rampart or wall of earth he raiſed in I 
- - Britain, as the boundary of the Roman province, from the mouth of _ "6h 
: the river Tine on the eaſt, to the Solway firth on the weſt, near the 2 4. 
track where Agricola had built his firſt chain of forts . Some ima- 1 
gine that all the country to the north of this rampart had been reco-·⸗ͤ 45 
vered from the Romans by the native Britons after the departure of 1 
Agricola, while others think it was now voluntarily ſlighted by Ha- 0 | 
drian. But which of theſe conjectures is moſt agreeable to truth, it q 
Eutrop. 1.8. 18 impoſſible to determine. When this mighty monarch reſided in 7 
Xipnitio, Britain, ſuperintending theſe works, and regulating the affairs of . 
kc hy Hag this province, he carried on a friendly and familiar correſpondence ; 
en m— by letters in verſe, with a poet at Rome, named Florus ; of which 
p. 57, 57- the reader will find a ſhort ſpecimen below; which is at the ſame 
time intended as an evidence of the condeſcenſion, wit, and good-hu- 8 
mour of this great prince f. How long Hadrian continued in Bri- Is 5 
* See Appendix, No. g. — 7; 
+ Florus to the emperor Hadrian. | = 1 
Ego nolo Cæſar eſſe, * | 8 
Ambulare per Britannos, 3 1 
| Scythicas pati pruinas. ä . 8 
ä The emperor's anſwer to the poet Florus. | | WV 
- Ego nolo Florus eſſe, „ 4 —— 
' * | 3 | Ambulare per tabernas, | * bed 
' * | Latitare per popinas, : 8 
Culices pati rotundos— 1 
Ts Hiſt. Avguft, vita Hadrian, p. 73, 74. . 
tain 1 : 
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tain we are no where expreſsly told; but only that his departure was A. D. 121. 
haſtened by the news of a ſedition which had ariſen at Alexandria, 14. ibid. 


8 
Lollius Urbicus was governor of Britain in the reign of Antoninus A. 5. 138. 
Lollius Ur- 
Pius, the adopted ſon and ſucceſſor of Hadrian. Though this ex- ere ' 


cellent emperor was more ſtadious of preſerving than enlarging the 
empire, and ruled with great mildneſs; there were ſome commotions 
in Britain in his time, and he found it neceſſary to enlarge the limits 
of the Roman province in this ifland, in order to ſecure its peace. 
This he accompliſhed by his lieutenant Lollius Urbicus, who defeated 
the Macatæ in ſeveral engagements, and recovered the country as 


1 far as the iſthmus between the firths of Forth and Clyde. In order 
i. to ſecure: his conqueſt, and to keep the Caledonians at a greater diſ- 
> - tance, Urbicus, by direction of the emperor, raiſed another ſtrong 


rampart, in imitation of that of Hadrian, between theſe two firths, 
along the line of forts which had been formerly built there by Agri- 
cola. This. rampart, with its ditch and forts, was intended for the 
outmoſt boundary of the Roman empire in Britain. The famous ot J. L. 
paſſage of Pauſanias, which hath been the ſubject of much debate 8 Hig: 


| Auguſt. 
amongſt our antiquaries and hiſtorians, very probably refers to the Anf. Pil, | | 


tranſaction which is above related. The emperor (ſays that au- Nypend. - 
„ thor) deprived the Brigantes in Britain of much of their lands, No. 9. 

© becauſe they began to make incurſions into Genounia, a region 
“ fubject to the Romans.“ The plain meaning of which ſeems to Pauſan. 1 
be, that the Macatæ, who were of the ſame race, and were often * 
called by the ſame name with the Brigantes, aſſiſted by ſome of their 
countrymen within the wall of Hadrian, made incurfions into Ge- 

nounia or North-Wales ; for which inſult the Romans made war 

upon them, and having defeated them in ſeveral engagements, dé- 

prived. them of the ſovereignty of all the country between the walls. 


of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. | . E 


Ee 


e 
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Antoninus Pius was ſucceeded in the imperial throne by his adopted A. D. 167. 
ion M. Aurelius Antoninus, the philoſopher, a prince of great hen: ro : | 
7 | 95 an 1 
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A. D. 161. and virtue. The Roman empire, which had enjoyed great tranqull- 


lity in the latter part of the preceding reign, in the begining of this, 
began to be threatened with diſturbances in many of its provinces. 
Amongſt others, the Britons, moſt probably the Macatz, who had 
lately been ſubjected anew to the Roman power, diſcovered a ſtrong 
; \ tendency to revolt. To prevent or to ſuppreſs this, Calpurnius 
Script. Hit, Agricola was ſent into Britain in quality of lieutenant or governor; 
Aug. vita and he ſeems to have ſucceeded without much difficulty, as we hear 


Antonin. 


Philoſ. p. 169. no more of theſe commotions. 


A. D. 180. The imperial throne of Rome, which, * more than eighty years 


Marcellius, had been filled by great and good princes, was now again diſhonoured 


and Pertinax, 
and Abinus, by a vain, lewd, and cruel tyrant. This was Commodus, the de- 


ſucceſſive] 
grrernorf generate and unworthy ſon of Aurelius Antoninus, the philoſopher. 


am. The looſe, diſorderly, and oppreſſive government of this prince gave 
occaſion to many wars, none of which was more dangerous than that 


of Britain. The Caledonians, having broke through the wall of 


Antoninus, and being joined by the Macatæ, invaded the Roman 
province. To repel this invaſion, the government of Britain was 


beſtowed upon Ulpius Marcellus, a man of a very different charac- 


ter from thoſe commonly employed by this emperor; perhaps be- 

cauſe thoſe profligate, wretches who uſed to purchaſe provinces with 

no other view but to plunder then deëlined a ſtation ſo full of dan- 

ger and difficulty. Marcellus was brave, abſtemious and indefati- 

gable, and having firſt reſtored the diſcipline of the Roman troops, 

__ ex he led them againſt the enemy, and defeated them in ſeveral battles, 
—Commod. But this ſucceſs, which was ſo ſalutary to the Roman province, had 
like to have been fatal to Marcellus, by exciting the jealouſy of his 

unworthy maſter ; and he thought himſelf happy that he eſcaped 


— e with the loſs of his government. The immediate ſucceſſors of Mar- 


Aug. vitz eellus are not named, but they were ſo unworthy of their ſtation, and 


Commod. 


p· 275. ſo diſagreeable to the army, that they were much enraged againſt 


Perennius, who had the chief direction of military affairs, and ſent a 
-* deputation 


ſhort reigns of his two ſucceſſors. Commodus was indeed ſo much 
offended with Albinus, for a ſpeech which he made to the army in 
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deputation of fifteen hundred of their number to Rome, to complain A. P. 180. 
of him to the emperor, for giving them ſuch contemptible com- 
manders. Perennius was put into their hands, and they ſhewed him 

no mercy, but firſt ſcourged, and then beheaded him. To extinguith 

that ſpirit of mutiny which ſtill reigned in the army, even after this 
ſacrifice, Pertinax was ſent over to command in Britain. That 

excellent perſon, who was afterwards emperor, found great difficulty 


in the execution of this commiſſion, and was often in great danger 


of loſing his life, in ſuppreſſing the tumults of the ſoldiers. At | 
length however he ſucceeded, and having brought the army into | 

tolerable order and diſcipline, he was recalled, at his own earneſt - 

requeſt. Pertinax was probably ſucceeded in the government of Bri- ANG a 

tain by Clodius Albinus, who, it is certain, commanded in this 3 


iſland in the latter part of the reign of Commodus, and during the 


Britain, on receiving a premature report of that emperor 's death, 
that he appointed Junius Severus to ſucceed him. But Commodus 14. ibid. 
was actually ſlain fo ſoon —_— that . never got poſſeſſion at” * 


his government. 


Pertinax, who had a few years before commanded i in Britain, * A. D. 193. 


ceeded Commodus; ; but was allowed to reign only three months and Pertinax and | 


Julianus em- 


three days, being then murdered by the Prztorian ſoldiers, whole perors. 


licentiouſneſs he deſigned to reform. He was a prince worthy of a 

better fate and better times. The imperial diadem was now expoſed 

to ſale by the murderers of the laſt poſſeſſor, and was purchaſed by one 

Didius Julianus, who wore it without dignity only two months and 

ten days, being then put to death by the ſame Prztorian troops. 

Theſe two ſhort tumultuary reigns afford no materials for the hiſtory 

of Britain. All things were kept in profound tranquillity in this Xiphili. ex 


Dione in 


iſland, by Clodius Albinus, who ſeeing himſelf at the head of a pertinax. 


great province, and gallant army, by whom he was much beloved, 3 * 


| V OL. I, 4 I | ; began Pert. P- 303». 


5 


1 Herodian, 


we 
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A. P. 193. began to entertain more ambitious views, which he afterwards diſ- 
covered | 


A. D. 194. Septimius Severus being declared emperor by the armies in Spain 
r Germany, and Peſcenninus Niger by thoſe in the eaſt, prepared 


ſumes the | 
_ in Bri- to diſpute the prize. Severus, who was the beſt politician, as well 
In. - 


as the greateſt general, dreading a ſecond competitor in Albinus go- 
vernor of Britain, declared him Cæſar, and flattered him with the 
hopes of a higher title, in order to keep him quiet, till he had 
finiſhed the diſpute with Niger. This policy had the deſired effect. 
Albinus remained quiet till ſome time after the death of Niger, when 
finding himſelf diſappointed in his hopes of being admitted a partner 
in the empire, he aſſumed the purple in Britain, and having ſtrength- 
ened his army with the flower of the Britiſh youth, tranſported them 
to the continent, to diſpute the empire of the world with Severus. 
A. D. 197. At length, theſe two competitors met February 19th this year, in a 


Herodian. plain near Lions, where a bloody and deciſive battle was fought, in 


I. 3. C. 20, 


1 which Albinus being defeated, killed himſelf, and left Severus ſole 
urel. Victor. 
in Septim, maſter of the Roman empire. 


— 


A. D. 198. During theſe tranſactions on the continent, this iſland became 
Virius Lupus. a ſcene of great confuſion, The Mzatz and Caledonians, obſerving 
the defenceleſs ſtate of the Roman Province, made incurſions into it, 
and ſpread deſolation wherever they came. As ſoon as Severus re- 
ceived the news of this, he fent-Virius Lupus with a body of troops 
to take poſſeſſion of Britain, and repel theſe invaders of the province. 
Lupus not finding himſelf able to accompliſh this by force, prevailed 


upon the plunderers to retire, by purchaſing their priſoners from 


Xiphilin. ex them with a fum of money. This was not the way to put an end 


Dione, 
3 in do their incurſions. They were renewed with greater violence, from 


time to time, for ſeveral years; till the governor of Britain (probably 


Lupus) wrote to the emperor, entreating him either to ſend over Aa 
much larger body of troops, or to come over in perſon to quell theſe 


1. 3, c. 46. diſturbances, and reſtore the tranquillity of the province. | 
: | n Though 
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Though the emperor Severus was old and very infirm when he A. D. 207. 
received theſe letters, he immediately reſolved upon an expedition The emperor 
in perſon into 2 To this he was prompted by his love of — Bri. 

military glory, and his defire of keeping his foldiers in action, and * 
of reſcuing his two ſons from the pleaſures and debaucheries of Rome, 
in which they were deeplF plunged. Having ſettled his affairs on 
the continent, he left the city, and purſuing his journey with great 
eagerneſs, arrived in Britain, accompanied by his ſons Caracalla and 
Geta. The news of his arrival, and of his mighty preparations of 
all kinds for an invaſion of their country, greatly alarmed the 
Mæatæ and Caledonians, and induced them to ſend ambaſſadors to 
promiſe ſubmiſſion, and to ſue for peace. But Severus, unwilling to 
loſe the fruit of the toils and expences which he had been at, and 
the glory which he expected to gain in the war, diſmiſſed the ambaſſa- 
dors without any fatisfaftory anſwer ; and ſoon after begun his march 
northward, at the head of a very great army. He left his youngeſt 

| ſon Geta behind him to govern the Roman province in South-Bri- 
; tain, with a council to aſſiſt him, and carried the eldeſt along with 
him into the north. After the imperial army had paſſed the wall of 
Hadrian, they met with many difficulties and dangers. The enemy, 
too weak to encounter them in the open field, in pitched battles, ha- 
raſſed. them with continual frirmiſhes, and decoyed them into many 
ambuſhes. But their greateſt difficulties aroſe from the nature and 
ſtate of the country, which being in many places covered with thick 
woods, and in others abounding in ſteep mountains, deep marſhes, 
lakes, and rivers, rendered their progreſs very ſlow and dangerous. 
To ſurmount theſe difficulties, the emperor employed one part of his 
army m cutting down woods, draining lakes and marſhes, making* 
roads, and caſting bridges over rivers, while the other defended the 
labourers from the enemy. By theſe means he at length penetrated 
into the very heart of Caledonia, and firuck ſuch terror into its in- 
habitants, that they renewed their ſupplications for peace, which 
Vas at laſt granted them, on condition of relinquiſhing a part of their 
et "T's . country, 
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A. D. 297. country, and delivering up their arms. The invincible reſolution 
6 — 

of the aged emperor in this expedition is the more worthy of our ad- 

miration— that he was, during the greateſt part of it, ſo much 

afflicted with the gout, as to be unable to ride, and was carried in a 

litter that he was in continual danger of his life by the machinations 

of his unnatural ſon Caracalla—and that he beheld his troops ſinking in 

| ſuch multitudes under their fatigues, or falling by thę hands of their 

enemies. In this expedition (if we may believe a cotemporary 

—_— hiſtorian) he loſt no fewer than fifty thouſand men. But nothing 


I. 3. c. 46. 
Xiphilin, ex could make him deſiſt from his _—_— till he had brought it to 


Dione, in 
Sever. ap honourable concluſion. 


A. D. 209. Severus, having concluded a peace with the Caledonians, con- 
1 ducted his army back into the north parts of the Roman province. 
Britain. Being now at leiſure, and obſerving that Hadrian's rampart of earth 
was but a ſlender ſecurity to the province, againſt the incurſions of 
the more northern Britons, he determined to erect a more ſubſtantial 
barrier. With this view, he employed his troops, for about two 
years, in building a ſtupendous wall of ſolid ſtone, twelve feet high, 
and eight feet thick, ſtrengthened with many towers, caſtles, and 


ſtations at convenient diſtances, and accompanied with a ditch and 


Spartian, vita military way. This prodigious wall (the veſtiges of which are ſtill 


Severi. 


Eutrop, viſible in ſeveral places) was built nearly parallel to that of Hadrian, 


Oroſius, I. 7. 
C. 1. 


eaſt coaſt near Tinmouth, to the Solway firth, at Boulneſs, on the 
weſt coaſt . . 


A. D. 210. Severus bag now almoſt worn out with age, :nfirmities, and 
ky un- toils, retired to York, in hopes of enjoying ſome repoſe and comfort 
as the fruit of ſo many victories, by which he had quelled all the 


Spartian. commotions api | ENG. | | 
Spt. Hiſt ns of the empire, and reſtored univerſal peace. But he 


Aug. p. 364. was diſappinted in theſe hopes, and the laſt year of his life was very 


A uncomfortable and unhappy. This was s partly owing to the increaſe 


® 5ce Append, No. 9. 
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at the diſtance of a few paces further to the north, and from the 
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no ſtranger. The public affairs of Britain took'alfo an unfavourable 
and vexatious turn, which added to his chagrin. For the Mzatz 


and Caledonians, being informed of the declining ſtate of the empe- 


ror's health, and the diſtracted condition of his family, renewed the 
war, in hopes of recovering that part of their country which they 
had been obliged to reſign. The aged emperor, become peeviſh by 


ſparing the very infants in their mothers womb. 


61 


of his bodily infirmities; and partly to the vices and mutual enmity of A. PD. 210. 
his ſons, and their impatient longing for his death, to which he was a 


his ſufferings, flew into the moſt violent rage at the news of this Be ex 
revolt, and gave orders to exterminate theſe two nations, without 8 Se 


But Severus being no longer able' to appear at the head of his A. D. 211. 
troops to execute his own deſigns, theſe cruel orders were not obeyed. The emperor 


Severus dies 


For his eldeſt ſon Caracalla, whom he appointed to command the in Britain. 


army in this expedition, inſtead of attacking the enemy, bent his 


whole endeavours to corrupt his ſoldiers, and prevail upon them to 
declare him ſole emperor, after his father's death, to the excluſion 
of his brother Geta. Nay, that unnatural ſon, it is ſaid, did not ab- 


ftain from perſuading the phyſicians and attendants of his aged and 


languifhing parent, to put an end to his life, by fome violent means. 
But nature prevented this crime, and the wretched emperor expired, 


at York, February the 4th, A. D. 211, not ſo much'of his bodily. 
infirmities, as of a broken heart. In his laſt moments, he appointed 


his two fons his heirs and ſucceſſors in the empire; recommending 
them both in the moſt earneſt and affectionate manner to his ſur- 


rounding friends. As ſoon as Caracalla received the long expected. 
and earneſtly deſtred news of his father's death, he concluded a peace 


with the Mæatæ and Caledonians, and marched his army ſouthward, 


to take poſſeſſion of the empire, which, to his unſpeakable regret, 


he was obliged to ſhare for ſome time with his brother Geta. The: 


two young emperors did not continue long in Britain, but made all — 


poſſible haſte to Rome, to enjoy the honours and pleaſures of that, 3. 3 


great capital of the Roman world. 
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A.D.2it After the departure of theſe emperors, the Roman hiſtorians take 
ih abe very little notice of the affairs of Britain for more than ſeventy 


Chaſin in the years. This long ſilence of theſe writers probably proceeded fromm 


hiſtory of Bri- 


. the great tranquillity which this iſland enjoyed in this period; and 


that tranquillity ſeems to have been owing to the concurrence of the 
following cauſes. All the Britiſh nations to the ſouth of Severus's 
wall had now quietly ſubmitted to the Roman government, and had 
laid aſide all thoughts of revolting: and the authority of the Ro- 
mans had put an end to the wars of theſe nations againſt one ano- 
ther. Theſe two circumſtances ſecured the internal quiet of South 
Britain. The emperors of theſe times, being either unwarlike, or 
employed at a great diſtance, contented themſelves with the peace- 


able poſſeſſion of their large and flouriſhing province in the ſouth of 


Britain, and gave no diſturbance to the Britiſh nations in the north, 
Theſe nations, thinking themſelves very happy, in being allowed to 
enjoy their woods and mountains unmoleſted, and looking upon the 
wall of Severus, with its turrets, forts, and caſtles as impregnable, 
made no attempts to break through it for many years. By this 
means, this land now y enjoyed a Jogger Þ peace than in any former 


as the names of ſome of the governors of Britain in this period, 
Horſley Brit, might be collected from inſcriptions ; but they could give the r 


Rom. p. 289, 5 , 5 ; A 
— 276. ” little or no ſatisfaction. It is alſo imagined that ſome of the thirty 


tyrants, as they are commonly called, who diſturbed the empire in the 
reign of Gallienus, from A. D. 259 to A. D. 268, acted their part in 
Britain; becauſe ſome of the coins of five or fix of them have been 


Speed's found in the iſland. If they did fo, it is probable, that the part they 


chron. p. 246. . . . 8 
acted was not very illuſtrious, as it bath not found a place in hiſtory. 
3 | | : | In 
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In this year Diocleſian aſcended the imperial throne, into which A. D. 284. 
he ſoon after admitted Maximianus Herculius, as his partner in the Caravfius aſ- 


ſumes the 


toils and honours of®that exalted ſtation. Nor wag it long before theſe porple i ian. 


two emperors, finding themſelves unable to defend all the provinces 
of their prodigious empire, made choice of two Cæſars, Galerius Maxi- 
mianus, and Conſtantius Chlorus. While theſe four great princes 


governed the Roman empire, the ſeas and coaſts of Gaul and Bri- 
tain began to be infeſted by new enemies. Theſe were the Franks 


and Saxons, two nations who afterwards made an illuftrious figure 
in the hiſtory of Europe. At this time they acted chiefly as pirates, 
ſeizing ſuch merchant-ſhips, as they were able to maſter, and making 
ſhort deſcents on the coaſts for the ſake of plunder. Againſt theſe 


new enemies, who became daily more formidable by their ferocity 
and valour, the emperors prepared a very powerful fleet, in the har- 
bour of Boulogne, and gave the command of it to Carauſius, an of- 


ficer of great courage and experience, eſpecially in ſea-affairs. If 


Carauſius had been as faithful as he was capable, this would have 
been a very happy choice. But it ſoon appeared, that he had ſelfiſh 


and ambitious deſigns in view, and ſtudied more to enrich himſelf, 
than to execute his commiſſion. For it was obſerved, that he never 
attacked the pirates as they were outward-bound, but waited their 
return with their prizes, which he ſeized, and appropriated to his 
own ule, inſtead of reftoring them to the original proprietors, or ac- 
counting for them to the imperial treaſury. The emperor Max1- 
mianus, being greatly alarmed at this proceeding, gave orders to 
have him privately put to death. But Carauſius efcaped this danger; 


and having engaged the fleet under his command to follow his for- 


tunes, he failed into Britain, and there aſſumed the purple. The 
army here, both legionaries and auxiliaries, ſoon after imitated the 
example of the fleet, and declared for him: by which means, he 
became no contemptible pretender to the imperial diadem ; being 


_ abſolute maſter of the narrow Teas—of all the Roman dominions in 


this 
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A. PD. 284. this iſland—and of ſome important places on the continent. He took 
* alſo the moſt effectual meaſures to preſerve his acquiſitions, by mak- 
ing an alliance with the Franks and Saxons, and taking many of 
them into his fleet and army. The emperor Maximianus, being 
engaged in other wars, and not having a fleet equal to that of Ca- 
rauſius, thought it moſt prudent to make peace with him, by grant- 
| ing him the title of emperor, with the government of Britain, and 
1 f a few ports on the continent; all which he enjoyed 1n great tran- 


Eutrop. l. 9. 0 


3. quillity for ſeveral years. In this interval it ſeems probable, that he 


—.— A enlarged the limits of the Roman empire in Britain, by ſubduing the 
1 Mzatz; ſince we are told, that he repaired the wall between the 
£19. Forth and Clyde, by adding to it ſeven caſtles, and ſome other works. 


A.D. 292. Jn the diviſion of the empire this year, between the two emperors, 
Carauſius 2 
fais. Diocleſian and Maximianus, and their two Cæſars, Conſtantius and 
alerius, all the provinces beyond the Alps weſtward fell to the 
ſhare of Conſtantius Cæſar; who immediately reſolved to attempt 
the recovery of Britain, one of theſe provinces, out of the hands 
of Carauſius. For though Maximianus had been conſtrained, by 
the neceſſity of his affairs, to make peace with that adventurer, yet 
he was ſtill conſidered as an uſurper, by the other ſovereigns of the 
empire. Conftantius begun this war by beſieging Boulogne, both 
by ſea and land. This being one of the beſt harbours, and ſtrongeſt 
places belonging to Carauſius on the continent, he made great efforts 
for its relief. But as he was not able to break through a ſtrong bank 
of ſtone, with which Conſtantius had blocked up the port, he was 
obliged to deſiſt, and ſuffer it to be taken. The imperial fleet not 
being yet ſufficiently ſtrong to undertake the invaſion of Britain, 
Conſtantius gave orders for building ſhips in the ſeveral ports of 
Gaul; and in the mean time he employed his army in reducing ſome 
of the neighbouring nations, who had revolted. Carauſius applied 
himſelf with great diligence to prepare every thing neceſſary for 
reſiſting the threatened invaſion. But while he was thus engaged, 
| he 
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without moleſtation. 


| he was treacherouſly murdered at York, by Alectus, one of his A. D. 293. 


chief officers and confidents; who immediately aſſumed the purple, Eumen.Pane- 
yr inen 


and the government of Britain, which he enjoyed about three years Hit Brit, 


All things being now prepared for the expedition into Britain, A. D. 296. 


Conſtantius divided his fleet and army into two, in order to di 


parts of the coaſt at the ſame time. He gave the command of one 
of theſe diviſions to Aſclepiodotus, the captain of his guards, an 
officer of great courage and conduct; and led the other in perſon. 
The ſquadron commanded by Aſclepiodotus, having happily eſcaped 


the fleet of Alectus near the Iſle of Wight, by the favour of a great 


fog, landed without oppoſition on the neighbouring coaſt of Britain. 
As ſoon as Aſclepiodotus had diſembarked his troops, he ſet fire to 
his ſhips, that they might not fall into the hands of the enemy, and 


that his own men might have no hopes but in victory. Alectus no 
ſooner heard of the landing of this army, than he marched in a very 


haſty and tumultuary manner to attack them, leaving that part of 
the coaſt where he had encamped before quite defenceleſs. This 
gave an opportunity to Conſtantius, who arrived there ſoon after 


with the greateſt part of his fleet, to land his troops without the 


leaſt reſiſtance, and to march immediately to join the other diviſion 
of his army. But he received the agreeable news by the way, that 
Alectus was flain, and his army routed and diſperſed by Afclepiodotus 


and the troops under his command. The danger, however, was not 


yet quite over, nor the victory complete. Far a great body of Franks 
and Saxons, of which the army of AleQus had chiefly conſiſted, 
having eſcaped from the battle, entered London and began to plun- 


der it, in hopes of making their eſcape by ſea, after having enriched 
themſelves with the ſpoils of that great city. But the ſame felicity 


which had attended Conftantius in the whole of this expedition 


appeared again on this occaſion. For a part of his fleet and army, 


Vol. I. X which 


ſtract Conſt antius 
recovers Bri- 


the attention of the enemy, by making a deſcent upon two different tain. 
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which had been ſeparated from him in the fog, having entered the 


Thames, arrived at London in that critical moment, and falling 


upon the plunderers, made a great ſlaughter of them, and preſerved 
the city from ruin. By this ſeries of happy events, Britain was re- 
united to the Roman empire, after it had been diſmembered from it 


more than ten years, the ſeas were cleared of pirates, and the free- 


FEutrop. l. 9. 
c 22, Eumen. 
Panegyr. 8. 


A. D. 305. 


Reſignationof 


Diocleſian 
and Maxim'- 
| anus, 


dom of navigation reſtored. Theſe events were no leſs agreeable to 


the Britons than to the Romans; and Conſtantius, who was a great 


and good prince, was received by them rather as a deliverer, and 
guardian angel, than a conqueror. 


The two emperors, Diocleſian and Maximianus, being ſatiated 
with the honours, and wearied with the toils and cares of empire, 
took the ſingular reſolution of reſigning their authority, and retiring 
into a private ſtation, This reſolution they executed on the firſt day 
of May this year, and their two Cæſars, Conſtantius and Galerius, 
were declared emperors. In the diviſion of the empire between theſe 
two princes, the weſtern provinces fell to the ſhare of Conſtantius, 


who reſided in Britain, and had ſome diſputes with the Caledonians, | 


of which we know no particulars, but that he reduced them to ſue 
for peace. This exellent prince did not long enjoy the imperial dig- 


nity, but falling ſick at York, on his return from his Caledonian ex- 


Eutrop. I. 10 
c. 1 Aurel. 
Vict. in Con- 
ſtantino. 


A. D. 306. 


Acceſſion of 
Conſtantine 
tte Great. 


pedition, he died there July 25th, A. D. 306; having in his laſt mo- 
ments declared his illuſtrious ſon his heir and ſucceſſor i in the empire. 


Conſtantine the Great was the ſon of the emperor Conſtantius by 
his firſt wife Helena, a princeſs greatly celebrated for her piety and 


virtue. Many of our ancient, and ſome of our modern, hiſtorians 


affirm poſitively, that this illuſtrious princeſs was a native of Britain, 


Vide Uſſer. 
de primord, 

Eccles, Brit, 
©. $, 


and the daughter of a Britiſh king named Coil; and not a few of 
them are equally poſitive, that her illuſtrious ſon was alſo born in this 
iſland. Both theſe facts may be true, but it muſt be confeſſed, that 
neither of them is ſupported by the teſtimony of any cotemporary 


| writer. | It is more certain that Conſtantine the Great began his auſpi- 
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cious reign at York, where he was preſent at his father's death, and A. P. 306. 


where he was immediately after ſaluted emperor, with the greateſt | 
and moſt univerſal joy. It is more probably to his acceſſion to empire, Eutrop. I. 10. 


c. 11. Aurel. 
chan to his birth, that the following exclamation of his panegyriſt Via. in Con- 


refers: O fortunate Britain! more happy than all other lands, * 
cc for thou haſt firſt beheld Conſtantine Cæſar!' The new emperor Eumen. Pa- 
ſaid ſome time in Britain, to pay the laſt honours to his father's 89. 
aſhes, to finiſh the remains of the war with the Mzatz and Caledo- 

nians, (who about this time began to be called by the new names of 

Picts and Scots) and to ſettle the peace of this iſland on a ſolid baſis. 
Having accompliſhed theſe deſigns, and having recruited his army 

with a great number of Britiſh youth, by whom he was much be- 

loved, he departed to the continent, to reduce the Franks, who had 
revolted, and to diſpute the empire with Maxentius, the ſon of the 
abdicated emperor Maximianus, who had aſſumed the purple at 

Rome. One of our greateſt antiquaries and beſt hiſtorians, is of Eaſeb. Pa- 


negyr. 10. 
opinion, that Conſtantine the Great returned again into Britain ſome Lactant. c. 26. 


years after his firſt departure, and that it was then he ſubdued the 


nations in the north parts of this iſland. But of this there is not Camd. Brit. 
ſufficient evidence; and the ſhort hint in Euſebius, on which that * 
writer founds his opinion, moſt probably refers to what Conſtantine 


performed here, in the beginning of his reign. For this iſland ſeems _ de vita 


ſtant. I. a. 
to have enjoyed a profound peace from that time to the death of c. 19. 


this great prince, which happened May 22d, A. D. 337. 


Conſtantine the Great was ſucceeded by his three ſons, Conſtantine, 4. D. 337. 


Conſtans, and Conſtantius; among whom the provinces of the em- Conſtantine, 
Conſtans, and 


pire were divided. Conſtantine the eldeſt of theſe princes, who had Conflantius, 
Gaul, Spain, Britain, and part of Germany, was never contented Col lanline 


with his ſhare of his father's dominions, which he thought inferior fain. 


to that of either of his brothers. After ſeveral fruitleſs complaints 


and negociations, he at laſt had recourſe to arms, and invading the 
territories of his brother Conſtans, fell into an ambuſh near Aquileia, 
K 2 | == 
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A. D. 33. and was cut in pieces, with the greateſt part of his army, in the 
wp. & 20. ſpring of the year 340. * | 7 | 

* 343. His brother being thus ſlain, Conſtans ſeized all his dominions; 

— 1 and became ſole maſter of the weſtern empire. This emperor hav- 

ing eſtabliſhed peace and tranquillity in all his provinces on the 

continent, impoſed an extraordinary tax upon his ſubjects, prepared 

A great fleet, and viſited his Britiſh dominions in the beginning of 

this year, in order to chaſtiſe the Scots and Pics, for their attempts 


upon the Roman province. The particulars of this expedition are 


loſt with the firſt part of Ammianus Marcellinus's hiſtory, in which 
they were recorded. If we could depend on the teſtimony of his 
medals, we ſhould be led to believe, that Conſtans had ſlaughtered 
great multitudes of the enemy on this occaſion. But medals were by 


this time become great flatterers, and made a mighty matter of every 


. trifling advantage. Firmicus, who ſeems diſpoſed to magnify this 


— exploit of the emperor as much as poſſible, ſays nothing of his vic- 


3 or g. tories, but celebrates, in a very high ftrain, his courage in paſſing 
' _ 4 — the ſea in winter, and terrifying the Britons by his arrival ac that 
relig. e. 29. ſeaſon of the year. Libanius even aſſerts, that there was no war in 


Liban, Orat, 133 13 5 | ; | 
3. Britain at this time that required the preſence of the emperor. 


A. D. 350. Conſtans, after his return to the continent, by neglecting his af- 
* fairs, and purſuing his pleaſures with too much eagerneſs, ruined 
empire. his health, and loſt both the eſteem and affetion of the army, and 
of his other ſubjects. This encouraged ſome of his chief officers to 
conſpire his deſtruction, and to ſet up Magnentius, one of their own 
number, in his room. This deſign was executed in the city of Autun, 


on the I8th of January this year, amidſt the feſtivity of a great enter- 


tainment, at which Magnentius ſuddenly appearing arrayed in 


purple, was ſaluted emperor, firſt by the officers, then by the ſol- 
diers, and at laſt by the people. The unhappy Conſtans, who was 
then at ſome diſtance, engaged in a party of pleaſure, having re- 
eeived intelligence of this revolution, attempted to ſave his life, by 

flying 
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flying towards Spain. But being abandoned by all the world, was K. P. 350. 
overtakgn and put to death at Elna in Rouſillon. Britain, and all Eutrop. 1. 10. 


the other provinces on this ſide the Alps, immediately ſubmitted to dure Ls. 
the uſurper, and Italy ſoon after followed their example. r 


Conftantius, emperor of the eaſt, the youngeſt and only ſurviving A. D. 353- 
fon of Conſtantine the Great, no ſooner received the news of this C_ 
unexpected revolution, than he laid aſide all his other deſigns, and 
made great preparations for revenging the death of his brother, and 
recovering his dominions. Marching at the head of a great army 
into the welt, he defeated Magnentius i in one of the moſt bloody battles. 
that was. ever fought, near Murſa in Panonia, on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, A. D. 351. The uſurper, having ſuſtained ſeveral other loſſes, 
and dreading to fall into the hands of his juſtly enraged enemy, firſt 
| ſlew his mother and other relations, and then killed himſelf, at Ly- 

ons, on Auguſt 1Ith, A. D. 353; and Britain, with all the other 
provinces of the weſt, ſubmitted with pleaſure to the conqueror, who 

became ſole maſter of the whole Roman empire. Conſtantius ap- 
Pointed Gratianus Funarius, father of Valentinian, Who was after Eutrop. l. 103. 


c. 6. Zoſim. 


wards emperor, to be governor, or, as he was then called, vicar of I. 2. Amm. 
Marcel. I. 10. 
Britain. Gratianus does not ſeem to have enjoyed that dignity long, Jul. Orat. 4 


as we find Martinus ſoon after in that ſtation. 


If Conſtantius had acted with ame and moderation after his A. D. 354. 
ſucceſs, he would have ſecured his own glory, and the felicity of his Severity of 
ſubjects, who were univerſally diſpoſed to the moſt cheerful ſubmif- ni 
ſion. But corrupted by proſperity, and yielding to the perſuaſions of | 
tis courtiers,, who hoped to enrich themſelves. by confiſcation, he ſet. 
on foot a cruel inquiſition after all who had favoured the late 
uſurper, or had ſubmitted to his authority, Nothing was heard: 
of, in all the provinces of the weſtern empire, but > REA 5 
tortures, confiſcations, and executions. Britain had her full ſhn 
of theſe calamities. One Paulus a Spaniard, and ſecretary to * 
emperor, was ſent as commiſſary or inquiſitor into this iſland ; who: 

| executed 


* | | ; 
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A. D. 354. executed his commiſſion with the moſt flagrant injuſtice, and unre- 
lenting cruelty, involving the innocent and guilty in one common 
ruin, Martinus, the governor, a man of virtue and humanity, 

having endeavoured in vain to put a ſtop to theſe proceedings, drew 

his ſword, and attempted to kill Paulus; but miſſing his blow, and 

5 knowing that he could expect no mercy after ſuch an attempt, he 
'B Amm. Mar- plunged it into his own boſom, and expired on the ſpot. Nor did 


| cel. I. 14. c. 5. . : A” , 
8: Liban. Orat. the infamous Paulus triumph much longer in his villanies; but came 


* 


1 Mar. to an end ſuitable to his crimes; for he was ſoon after burnt alive, 
cel. J. 22. e. 3. by command of the emperor Julian. | 3 


A. D. 360. The Roman province in South Britain had received very little 
Incurſion of diſturbance, from the Britiſh nations in the north, for about one 
4 Has d hundred and fifty years. The wall of Severus, being then in full 
repair, and defended by regular garriſons, effectually protected the 
province from all inſults on that ſide. This long tranquillity had 
enabled the provincial Britons, with the inſtructions and aſſiſtance of 
the Romans, greatly to improve their country, and render it a very 
inviting object to their leſs induſtrious, but more warlike neigh- 
bours. Accordingly, the Scots and Picts, tempted by the proſpect 
of plunder, made an incurſion, by ſome means or other, into the Rh 
province, about the beginning of the year. Julian the Apoſtate, | 7 
who had lately been declared Cæſar, and ſoon after became emperor, fy 
had the chief direction of affairs in the weſtern empire, at this time, 
and reſided in Gaul. Having received intelligence of this invaſion 
of the Roman territories in Britain, he ſent over Lupicinus, an of- 
ficer of rank and character, with ſome cohorts of light-armed | 
troops, to aſſiſt i in repulſing the enemy; who no ſooner heard of his $ 
arrival, than they retired into their own country with their booty, _ 7 
Lupicinus proceeded no farther than to London, where having ſettled . 


et ſome affairs, he returned to the continent. The reinforcement of 


n 


P * 2 1 * 
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the Roman army, and their greater vigilance and activity, deterred 


the Scots and Picts from making any further * upon the pro- 
vince 
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vince for ſome time; and they continued quiet, during the ſhort A. D. * 
reign of the emperor Julian, and the ſtill ſhorter one of his ſucceſſor 


I 

1 ] x Soon after the acceſſion of Valentinian and his brother Valens to A. D. 364. 
0 the imperial throne, the empire was aſſaulted almoſt on all ſides, by — 5 
J f the ſurrounding nations. In Britain, while the piratical Franks and — 
es Saxons plundered the ſouthern coaſts, the Scots, Pits, and Attacots * 22 
| 1 invaded the Roman province on the north. Theſe nations, having and Saxons 
1 found, by their late attempt in the reign of Julian, that the wall of 

% Severus was not impregnable ; and that the country within it, being 


rich, afforded abundance of valuable plunder ; they ruſhed into it | ; 
with their united forces, and puſhed their depredations much further 

than they had done before. As they advanced they had frequent 

encounters with the Roman forces ſtationed in this iſland, and in one 

of theſe, they ſlew Bulchobandes the Roman general, and Nectari- 

dius, count of the Saxon ſhore. As ſoon as the emperor Valentinian Amm, Mar- 

received intelligence of this formidable invaſion, and of the death of hs Que 

his generals, he fent over Severus, an officer of diſtinction in his 

houſehold, to command in Britain; who, being ſoon after recalled, . 

was ſucceeded by Jovinus, a captain who had acquired great military 


3 fame in Germany. But as neither of theſe generals brought any 
A conſiderable reinforcement of troops with them into Britain, they 4 


were not able to expel the enemy from the Roman province; where of 
they carried on their deſtructive ravages for three years ſucceſſively, = 
before they received an effectual check. 


At length, the emperor Valentinian, being determined to put an A. D. 367. 


4K end to the war in Britain, and deliver this province from theſe cruel 3 : 
„9 governor o 
8 Plunderers, appointed Theodoſius, one of the beſt and wiſeſt men Britain. 


and greateſt generals of that age, to command in this iſland, and 
- ſent him over with an army, At his arrival, Theodoſius found his 
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as far as London, and had collected a prodigious maſs of booty, as 
well as taken a great multitude of men, women, and children pri- 


ſoners. The Roman general, having aſſembled his army with great 


expedition, fell upon the enemy while they were loaden with plun- 


der and encumbered with priſoners, and obliged them to fly, leaving 


behind them all their prey and captives. He ſet all the priſoners 
immediately at liberty, and having beſtowed part of the ſpoils, whoſe 
owners could not be found, on his ſoldiers, he reſtored the reſt to 
the original proprietors ; gaining as much glory by his juſtice and 


generoſity after the victory, as he had done by his wiſdom and valour 
in the battle. He marched his victorious army to London (then 
called Auguſta) which he entered in triumph, amidſt the joyful ac- 
clamations of the inhabitants, who viewed him as their deliverer from 


impending ruin. Here, reflecting on the ſtate of the country, and 
the further proſecution of the war, he invited over Civilis, a perſon 
of great probity and wiſdom, and committed to him the admini- 
ſtration of the civil government: he alſo ſent for Dulcitius, a cap- 
tain renowned for his courage and conduct, to aſſiſt him in the com- 
mand of the army. During the late times of confuſion, many Ro- 
man officers, ſoldiers, and others had deſerted to the enemy, either 
through fear, or a deſire of ſharing with them in their plunder; 
and ſtill continued with them, through deſpair of mercy. To re- 
claim theſe, Theodoſius iſſued a proclamation, promiſing a pardon 


to all who returned to their duty before a certain day. This gra- 


An. Marcel. £10us and prudent meaſure produced the happieſt effects, great num- 
1. 27. c. 7. bers embracing the promiſed amneſty. 


A. D. 368. Theodoſius, having ſpent the winter in eſtabliſhing « order and 


Great ſucceſs tranquillity in the ſouth parts of Britain, took the field in the ſpring, 


and wiſe con- 
duRt of Theo- directing his march northward. The enemy every where fled before 


24 him, abandoning not only the open country, but alſo many forts, 


ſtations, and cities which they had ſeized, though not without leav- 
7 | ing 


A. D. 367. province in a very deplorable condition. The enemy had penetrated 
"OR Add | 
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ing behind them many marks of their rapacious and deſtructive diſ- 22 
poſitions. The Romans ſtill advancing, took poſſeſſion of the places 
which the enemy had abandoned, and repaired ſuch of them as they 
had deſtroyed, until they recovered the whole country to the ſouth 
of Severus's wall, which had long been the boundary of the empire 
on that ſide, But Theodoſius, not yet fatiated with victory and ſuc- 
ceſs, purſued the flying enemy ſtill further, and drove them beyond 
the wall of Antoninus Pius, which he repaired, and made once more 
the frontier of the Roman territories in Britain. The country be- 
tween the two walls he reduced into the form of a province, whirh 
he named Valentia, in honour of the emperor Valens. But while 
this excellent perſon was engaged in theſe glorious toils, a dangerous 
plot was forming againſt his authority and life. One Valentinus, 
who had been baniſhed into Britain for his crimes, was the author 
oÞthis conſpiracy, in which he found means to engage ſeveral other 
exiles, and even ſome Roman officers and ſoldiers. But this plot 
was happily diſcovered when it was on the point of being carried 
into execution; and Theodoſius having commanded Valentinus and 
a few of the moſt guilty of his accomplices to be put to death, very, Marcel. 
wiſely and generouſly prohibited any further enquiry or proſecution. I. 28. c. 3, 7. 
Theodoſius was no leſs fit for the cabinet than the camp, and ex- A. D. 369. 
celled as much in the arts of ſecuring and improving, as of making Theodoſius 
conqueſts, Of this he gave many proofs while he commanded in — — 
Britain. During the long peace which had reigned in this iſland, 
the walls, forts, and caſtles, which had been built for the protection 
of the province, were very much neglected; and military diſcipline 
very much relaxed. He repaired the former, and revived the latter. 
Having diſcovered that the Arcani, a kind of light troops, who were 
ſtationed in the advanced poſts on the frontiers, and deſigned to act 
as ſcouts or ſpies, had betrayed their truſt, and correſponded with + 
the enemy, he caſhiered them with diſgrace, and eſtabliſhed another 
corps in their room, for that important ſervice. He corrected many 
Vol. J. * 9 abuſes © 


=_ 
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A. D. 369. abuſes in the collection of the public revenues, and even perſuaded | 
the emperor to make ſome abatement in the taxes. He gave all poͤ 


ſible encouragement and aſſiſtance to the provincials, in repairing 7 
the damages which their villages, towns and cities had ſuſtained in 6 by 
the late incurſions. In one word, from the greateſt confuſion, diſ- = 
t:trrreſs, and miſery, he brought the Roman territories in Britain, to a 3 5 
Id. Ibid. ſtate of the moſt perfect order, happinꝰeſs and ſecurity. The many 1 
| great and good actions which this excellent perſon performed in this f [0 
iſland, as well as in other places, not only furniſhed a theme to the | 0 
beſt poets of that age , but excited the warmeſt gratitude afid affec- 3Þ g 
| tion in all who had enjoyed the benefit of his wiſe and virtuous ad- 1 
miniſtration. When he was recalled by the emperor, to be raiſed 11 
to one of the higheſt dignities in the empire, he was attended to the == 
place of his embarkation by infinite multitudes of people, who loaded = 1 
him with bleſſings, and purſued him with the moſt fervent prayers . 1 
for his proſperity. . 
A. D. 375. The Roman territories in Britain enjoyed the moſt profound tran- 1 
dune ene Auillity for ſeveral years after the departure of Theodoſius. The Ay 
orple in * ſouth coaſts were ſecured by a powerful fleet againſt the depredations | Wi, 


F 

A of the Saxons; and the Sgots and Pitts had received ſo ſevere a check, 

that they made no attempts upon the northern frontiers, This tran- 
quillity might have been of much longer continuance, if the pro- 


Ignotumque fretum ? Maduerunt Saxoni fuſo 
Orcades, incaluit Pictorum ſanguine Thule, | 
. Seotorum cumulos fleyit glacialis lerne. Claudian. Panegyr. Theod.. 
: figding 


: vincial Britons, as well as the Roman ſoldiers, had. not eſpouſed the Fo 1 
eauſe of an unfortunate pretender to the imperial purple. This was 14 

Maximus, an officer of great reputation in the Roman army in 1 

IM Britain, The emperor Gratian, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Valentinian, a 

Ille Caledoniis poſuit qui caftra pruinis _ 

. Qui medios Libyz ſub caſſide pertulit æſtus, | "28008 
Terribilis Mauro, debellatorque Britanni, 4 'A 1 

Littoris, ac patiter Boriæ Vaſtator & Auſtri. 1 

Quid rigor æternus? Cæli quid ſydera profunt ?: | | F | m 
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finding himſelf and his infant brockiar Valentinian II. very unequal A. D. 375. 
to the taſk of governing and protecting all the provinces of their Ws 
mighty empire, declared Theodoſius (fon of that Theodoſius who 
had lately commanded with ſo much glory in this iſland) his partner 
in the empire, on January 16th, A. D. 379, and ſent him into the 
eaſt to fight againſt the Goths. This meaſure, which proved very 
fortunate to the empire, was highly offenſive to Maximus, who hav- 
ing ſerved in an equal rank, and with equal reputation, thought 
himſelf equally entitled to a place on the imperial throne. He deter- 
mined therefore to ſeize by force, what he could not obtain by Zozym. I. 4. 
favour, and aſſumed the purple in this iſland, A. D. 381. 


If Maximus could have contented himſelf with the dominion of A. D. * 
Maximus's 


A, D. 379. 


che Roman territories in Britain, he might probably have enjoyed it — 


long, without much moleſtation, Though he was a Spaniard by dhe continent. 
birth, he bad reſided many years in this iſland, had married. the 


daughter of a Britiſh chieftain, and by his good ſervices under Theo- 


doſius the elder, he had contributed not a little to the preſent peace - 
and proſperity of the country. Theſe things greatly endeared him Toots wk 


to the provincial Britons, who eſpouſed his cauſe with as much p. 166, 167. 


warmth as the army had done. But this iſland appeared too narrow 
a ſphere for his ambition, and he aſpired to the poſſeſſion of the whole 


weſtern empire ;. the preſent circumſtances of which ſeemed to flatter 


him with the hopes of ſucceſs. Valentinian II. ohe of the reigning 
emperors of the weſt, was ſtill in his childhood ; his elder brother 
Gratian was a weak unpopular prince, who had given general diſ- 


_ guſt to the Roman ſoldiers, by his fondneſs for ſtrangers ; and Theo- 
doſius, his moſt formidable rival, was fully employed in the eaſt: 


To ſeize this favourable opportunity for accompliſhing his deſigns, 
he inliſted prodigious numbers of the Britiſh youth, who crouded 
with eagerneſs to his ſtandard; and having trained them to the uſe 
of arms, he tranſported them with his veteran troops to the conti- 


nent. Soon after be had landed his army near the mouth of the 


L 2 Phine, 
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A. D. 383. Phine, he received a great acceſſion of ſtrength, by the Roman troops 
3 


A. D. 387. 


in that neighbourhood, and in Germany declaring in his favour. 
The emperor Gratian, having raiſed a very numerous army, advanced 
towards Maximus to give him battle; but after ſome) ſkirmiſhing, 
being betrayed by his generals, and abandoned by his troops, he 
fled towards Lyons, where he fell into an ambuſh and was ſlain, on 
Auguſt 2 5th, A. D. 383. By this means Maximus obtained poſ- 
ſeſſion of all thoſe provinces of the empire which had been under the 
immediate government of Gratian. Elated with this ſucceſs, he de- 


clared Victor, who was his ſon by a Britiſh lady, his partner in the 
empire, which attached the Britons in his army ſtill more firmly to 


his cauſe. Nor did he ſtop here, but by various means he obliged 
Valentinian II. to abandon Italy A. D. 387, leaving him ſole maſter 


of the weſtern empire. But this great proſperity was not of long 


continuance. For Valentinian having implored the protection of 
Theodoſius, emperor of the eaſt; that great prince generouſly eſpouſed 


his cauſe, and marched into the weſt, at the head of a gallant army, 


to reſtore: him to his dominions. Maximus was defeated in two 
great battles, and having retired to Aquileia *, he was there ſeized 
by his own foldiers and delivered to Theodoſius, who commanded 
him to be put to death, in Auguſt, A. D. 388. The Britiſh forces in 
the party of Maximus, were not preſent in theſe unfortunate engage- 


ments; having been ſent a little before with the young emperor 


Victor (to whom, as their countryman, they were peculiarly de- 


voted) into Gaul, to make head againſt the Franks, But Victor was 
ſoon after defeated and ſlain, and his army ou to. flight. The un 


Nona inter claras Aquileia erde ales: 
Itala ad Illyricos obj ecta eolonia montes, 
Menibus et portu celeberrima : ſed majus illud 
Eminet, extremo quod te ſub tempore, legit, | 
Solverat exacto cui juſta piacula luſtro 
Maximus, armigeri quondam ſub nomine lixaæ: 
Feelix qui tanti ſpectatrix læta triumphi, 
Puniſti Auſonio Rutupinum Marte latronem. Auſonius. 
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have laid the foundation of that friendly intercourſe, and remarkable 


quences of the emigration of ſo great a number of her braveſt ſons. 
For the Scots, Picts, Franks, and Saxons, encouraged by this cir- tions of the 
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happy Britons, who had followed the fortunes of this young prince, A. D. 388. * 
were now in a deplorable ſituation : in a foreign country; ſurrounded 
with enemies; without a leader to conduct them; or ſhips to carry 
them home. In this extremity, they directed their rout to the north- 
weſt point of Gaul (which was then called Aremorica) in hopes of find- 
ing the means of paſſing from thence into Cornwal. But being diſ- 
appointed in this, and having met with a kind reception from the 
Belgæ who then inhabited that coaſt, they ſettled there, and never 
returned again into Britain. The number of theſe ſettlers was ſo 


great, that they are ſaid to have given their own name to that part 


of the continent, which was thence forward called Britanny; and to 


reſcmblance, which ſo long ſubſiſted between the inhabitants of that 
diſtrict, and the ancient Britons of this iſland. 


South Britain very ſoon and very ſenſibly felt the fatal conſe- A. D. 393. 


Incurſions 
and depreda- 


Scots, Picts, 


cumſtance, renewed their incurſions and depredations. Bat Theodo- Franke, and 
AXON9, 


ſius the Great, who had become ſole maſter of the Roman world, 
by the death of Valentinian II. and of the uſurper Eugenius, ſent 


Chryſantus, a general of great reputation, as his vicar into Britain, 


to put a ſtop to theſe ravages. This officer, who afterwards became 
a biſhop, executed his commiſſion with great ability and ſucceſs ; Socrat. Hif. 


expelled the enemies, and reſtored the tranquillity of the province. — 22 


The peace and proſperity which Britain and the other provinces of A. D. 395. 
the Roman empire enjoyed under the protection of the great Theo- Another in- 
doſius, was not of long duration. For that illuſtrious prince ended 8 
his glorious life and reign at Milan, on January 17th this year: be- Pie. 
queathing to his eldeſt ſon, Arcadius, the empire of the eaſt, and to 
the youngeſt, Honorius, that of the weſt. He put this laſt prince 
(who was then only ten years of age) and his dominions, under the 
tuition of his friend Stilico, who had been the companion of all his 

5 _ 1 
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A. D. 395- toils and victories. 
ſucceſſion of his infant ſon, were known, an inundation of enemies 
poured into the weſtern empire on all ſides, and ſeemed to threaten 


it with immediate and total ruin. Amongſt others, the Scots and 


Picts invaded the Roman province in this iſland, and purſued their 


deſtructive ravages with great ferocity. But at length Stilico, who 
for ſome time diſcharged his important truſt with fidelity and honour, 
ſent a reinforcement of troops into Britain, which expelled the ene- 


mies out of that province, and reſtored its peace. This exploit of 


"PP Stilico, was eſteemed ſo famous and important, that it is far from 
bello Gallico, being forgotten by his poetical panegyriſt *. | 


A. D. 403. But notwithſtanding this, and ſome other ſmall 3 of the 
n arms, the diſtreſſes of the weſtern empire daily increaſed 


tian and Con- 
Rantine ue. and multiplied. Africa was diſmembered from it; Thrace, Hun- 


e by gary, Auſtria, and ſeveral other provinces were deſolated ; and the 
Britain. dreadful Alaric was bending his deſtructive courſe towards Rome itſelf, 
at the head of an infinite multitude of Goths, Vandals, Alans, and 
other fierce barbarians. In this extremity, the troops which had 
lately been ſent into this iſland were recalled. The incurſions of the 
Scots and Picts, which immediately followed, were not the worſt 
conſequiences of this meaſure. For a ſpirit of mutiny and rebellion 
ſeizing the Roman troops which were conſtantly ſtationed in Britain, 
they laid aſide all regard to the reigning emperor, and inveſted one 
A. D. 407. of their own officers, named Marcus, with the purple. But they 
ſoon became weary of this idol of their own erection, pulled him 
down, put him to death, and ſet up one Gratian in his room. Nor 


did the ſecond choice anſwer their expectations, or continue long in 
1 Me quoque vicinis pereuntem gentibus, inquit, | 
Munivit Stilico, totam cum Scotus Hibernem 
Movit, et infeſto ſpumavit remige Thetis, 
Illius effectum curis, ne bella timorem 
Scotica, nec Putum tremorem, nec littore toto 
Proſpicerem dubiis venientem Saxona ventis. Claud. in laud. Stil. 


their 


As Won as the death of Theodoſius, and the 
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E their good graces ; and in leſs than four months after his e A. D. 40. 
| they depoſed and murdered him. Still perſiſting in their rebellious ray” oy 

- diſpoſitions, and becoming quite wanton and capricious in their con- Eccleſ. I. 1. 
4 - 1 duct, they next ſet up one Conſtantine, an officer of inferior rank, 28 
. merely, as it is ſaid, on account of his bearing the beloved and auſpi- 
1 ; 0 cious name of Conſtantine. This perſon, being either more capable A. P. 408. 
"8 or more fortunate, made a much greater figure than his two ſhort- 
5 : = lived predeceſſors. To keep his troops employed, and pfevent their 


cabaling againſt his perſon or authority, he meditated an expedition 
into Gaul. In order to this, he inliſted great numbers gf the Britiſh 
youth, and having trained them to the uſe of arms, he\ tranſported 
them to the continent, together with the beſt of his regular troops. 
The firſt undertakin gs of this adventurer were crowned with remark- 
able ſucceſs. He got poſſeſſion of the two rich and exfenſive pro- 
vinees of Gaul and Spain, declared his eldeſt ſon Conſtans (who had 
been a monk) his collegue, and fixed the ſeat of his empire at Arles, 
which he named Conſtantia. But this gale of proſperity was not of 
long continuance. For having failed in his attempt upon Italy, and 
quarrelled with his beſt friend Gerontius, his affairs declined faſter _ 
than they ay <a? wh His ſon Conſtans was intercepted and 
{lain by Gerontius, at Vienne in Gaul, and ſhutting himſelf up in 


5 


his capital city of Arles, he was taken and put to death in Septem- Somen. 
ber, A. D. 411. The Britiſh youth who had followed Conſtantine | 9: e. 11. 
| into Gaul, retired into Britanny after his death, and there met with — 
6 a kind reception from. their countrymen, amongſt whom they ſettled. . 
' [4 After the death of the uſurper Conſtantine, the Roman province A. D. 412. 
9 71 in Britain returned to the obedience of the emperor Honorius, who Roman army 
1 5 ſent Victorinus with ſome troops for its recovery and defence. This — rpg 
; ö 1 general ſtruck terror into all his enemies in this iſland, and merited 
a E the poetical encomium below. But the increaſing diſtreſſes of the 
05 * Conſcius oceanus virtutum, conſcia Thule, ; ; , | 
Et.quacunque ferox arva Britannus arat. - Rutilius Claud. | | ; 
y empire 


A. D. 414. 
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A. D. 412. empire obliged Honorius to recal Victorinus, with all his troops, out 
of the Roman province in this iſland, and to leave it in a very de- 
fenceleſs ſtate; occaſioned not only by the departure of theſe troops, 
but alſo by the late great emigrations of the Britiſh n with the 
two > Uſurpers, Maximus and Conſtantine. 

As ſoon as the Scots and Picts received intelligence that the 
as ta | | Romans had withdrawn their ſtanding army out of Britain, they 
Britain. prepared to invade the territories of the provincial Britons, hoping 

to meet with little oppoſition. But on this occaſion they found them- 
ſelves miſtaken, and met with a warmer reception than they ex- 
pected. For though the regular forces of the Romans were gone, 
there were till many veteran ſoldiers and others, who having obtained 
houſes and lands in the ſeveral colonies, were unwilling to abandon 
them; and the Britons, encouraged and aſſiſted by theſe veterans, 
Zoſim. l. 6. took up arms, and repulſed the invaders. "Theſe incurſions, how- 
ever, being conſtantly renewed for ſeveral years, rendered the coun- 
try equally uncomfortable and unſafe, and pointed out the neceſſity 
of ſome more powerful protection. Application was accordingly 
made to Rome for aſſiſtance; but Honorius, being ſtill involved in 


) great difficulties, aſſured them that he could grant them none; gave 


up all his claims to their allegiance, and exhorted them to defend 
themſelves. The Romans who ſtill remained in Britain, diſcouraged 
by this reply, and deſpairing of ever enjoying any tranquillity in a 
country ſubject to continual incurſions, diſpoſed of their eſtates, and 


Zofm. 1. 6, carrying with them their money and effects, retired to the continent, 


A. D. 416. The provincial Britons were now in a more dangerous condition 
phe ns than ever, having loſt not only. the flower of their own youth, and 
— ＋ 1 the Roman regular forces, but even theſe few Romans who had lin- 
a legion hom gered ſome time longer amongſt them, and by their encouragement, 
” mT example, and aſſiſtance, had enabled them to make ſome defence 
againſt their enemies. Belides this, both their civil and military go- 
vernment were now diffolved ; and by the policy of the Romans, they 
| | — had 

| 
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had been long deprived of the uſe and exerciſe of arms; fo that they A. P. 476. 
now remained a timid diſorderly multitude, ready to become an eaſy — 
prey to the firſt bold invader, Nor was it long before they were 
invaded. For their dangerous and vigilant neighbours the Scots 
and Picts, informed of their helpleſs ſtate, renewed their incurſions f 
and meeting with little reſiſtance, they puſhed them further, and 
with greater ferocity than uſual, Theſe two nations, paſſing the 
firths of Forth and Clyde, overrun and plundered the whole province 
of Valentia, between the walls of Antoninus and Severus, and threat- 
ened the other provinces with the ſame fate. In this extremity, the 
unhappy Britons diſpatched meſſengers to Rome, who repreſented the 
deplorable ſtate of their country, in the moſt affecting terms, to the 
emperor Honorius, earneſtly implored his protection, and promiſed 
the moſt cheerful ſubmiſſion to his authority. The emperor, moved 
by their entreaties, and being more at leiſure than formerly, by the ex- 
pulſion of the Goths out of Gaul, and ſome other favourable events, ſent 
cover one legion to the aſſiſtance of the Britons. This legion arriv- 
ing unexpectedly, and falling upon the Scots and Picts as they were 
ſtraggling about the country in queſt-of plunder, ſlew great numbers 
of them, and obliged the reſt to retire with precipitation beyond 
their firths, The Romans, having thus performed the ſervice for q i Eig. 
which they were ſent, and exhorted the Britons to repair the wall of Eccleſ. 1-1. 


. + 


Antoninus Pius, een the firths of Forth and Clyde, to protect Chron. p. 26. 


Gilda Hitt. 
them againſt the future attempts of their enemies, they returned 1 in * 12, 


triumph to the continent. 


The wall of Antoninus, having been originally built of turf, and A. D. Is 


now repaired with the ſame materials, proved but a very flender The Britons 


obtain the 
ſecurity to the country within it, on this occaſion. For as ſoon as the affiltance of a 


Scots and Picts were informed of the departure of the Roman legion, 5 _ 


they prepared for a repetition of their inroads. Some of them paſſed | PINE 
the firths in their little boats, while others made their way over the 
wall, and all of them together, pouring like an irreſiſtible torrent 

Vol. I. | NI 
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. A.D. 418. into the country ; of the provincial Britons, bore down all befofe thei 
— — 


The wretched inhabitants, ſecing nothing but inevitable deſtruction 
before their eyes, from which they were unable to defend themſelves, 
had again recourſe to Rome for protection. Their ambaſſadors, it. 
is ſaid, appeared before the emperor with their garments rent, aſhes 
upon their heads, and all the marks of the moſt deep diſtreſs, they 


painted the miſery of their country in the moſt lively colours, and 


with many cries and tears implored affiſtance ; that the Roman name 


might not become contemptible in Britain, and that thoſe provinces, 


which had flouriſhed ſo long under their protection, might not be: 


utterly deſtroyed. Theſe importunate ſupplications proved effectual, 


and the emperor ſent a ſecond legion into Britain, under the com- 
mand of Gallio of Ravenna. This legion arrived ſuddenly in autumn, 
and again ſurprifed and defeated the plundering Picts and Scots, 
killing great numbers of them, and obliging thoſe who eſcaped to 
take thelter behind their firths, in thoſe woods and mountains whis 


A.D, 419. ther they had been accuſtomed to convey their annual booty. This 


victorious legion did not n ſo ſoon to the continent as the for- 
mer had done, but remained ſome time in South Britain, to put that 
country in a better poſture of defence, againſt the future attacks of 


its reſtleſs and ever- returning enemies. Being now convinced that 


it was impoſſible to render the wall of Antoninus an effectual barrier, 
becauſe the enemies ſo eaſily paſſed the firths in their curroghs, and 


landed within it; that wall was ſlighted, and the whole province of 


Valentia was given up, in order to ſecure the reſt more effectually. 
With this view, the wall of Severus, which had fallen to decay, 
through the injuries of time, and of the enemy, was thoroughly 
repaired, by the united labours of the legion and the provincial Bri- 
tons, with ſolid ſtone and lime. The expence of this great work 

born by the cheerful contributions of many private perſons,-and 


of the ſeveral Britiſh ſtates, who conſidered it as one of the chief 


means of their future fafety. But as walls and bulwarks are of little 
ule, without brave, expert, and well armed ſoldiers to defend them, 
the 
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of a large, rich, and beautiful country; adorned with many noble 
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the ** So gave the Britons exact models of all we ſeveral A. D. 419. 
kinds of arms, with ample inſtructions how to make and uſe them; GY 
exhorting them to act bravely in defence of their country, their 

wives, children, and liberties. He.repreſented to them, that they 

were not inferior to their enemies in bMtily ftrength, or any natural 
endowment, and that they needed only to rouſe their native courage, 

and exert a proper ſpirit, to bid defiance to their dreaded adverſaries. 

Gallio having finiſhed all the works which were thought neceſſary 

for the defence of the northern frontiers againſt the Picts and Scots, 
marched into the South, where his fleet lay; and becauſe theſe coaſts A. D. 4.20, 
were ſometimes infeſted by the Franks and Saxons, he there built 

ſeveral caſtles, at proper intervals, with extenſive proſpects towards 

the ſea, for the ſecurity of theſe parts. After having conferred all - 


theſe benefits, this great general honeſtly acquainted the Britons, 


that they were to expect no further aſſiſtance from the Romans, 
whoſe affairs would no longer permit them to undertake any more of 


theſe troubleſome expeditions for their relief: and then, this laſt 
Roman legion ſetting. fail, they bid a final adieu to Britain, about BzJz His. 


Eccleſ c. 12. 


four hundred and ſeventy-five years after their anceſtors had firſt Gide Hit. 
landed in it, under the conduct of Julius Cæſar. 


c. 13, 14. 


We are now come to that calamitous period which intervened be- A. D. 421. 


tween the final departure of the Romans, and the arrival of the Hiftory of 
ritain from 


Saxons, But ſince this 1s -certainly one of the moſt melancholy tte final de. 
parture of the 


Periods of the Britiſh hiſtory, and ſince the accounts which we have Romans io the 
arrival of the 


of theſe unhappy times are as imperfect as they are uncomfortable, ay 


it will not be proper to dwell long upon them. 
The provincial Britons were now left in its full and free poſſeſſion State of the 


Britons, 
monuments of Roman art and induftry ; crouded with cities, towns, 

and villages, united to one another by the moſt ſubſtantial roads; 

and the whole defended by a ſtupendous wall, which hath been the 


admiration of all ſucceeding ages. But notwithſtanding all this 


M 2 ſeeming 


* 


WI es —— = 
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A.D. 421. ſeeming proſperity, they were a very diſconſolate and unhappy 


people. They were ſo far from rejoicing in the recovery of their 
freedom, that they conſidered the retreat of their lordly maſters as 


a great misfortune; and beheld the departure of the Romans witlr 
more diſmay, than their brave anceſtors had beheld their firſt ap- 
proach. Conſcious of their own unwarhke character, of their diſ- 
united and unſettled ſtate, their imaginations were haunted with the 
moſt dreadful apprehenſions of their ferocious enemies. | 


A, D. 422. Nor was it long before the apprehenſions of the wretched Britons 


— 4 * 1 were realized. For when the Scots and Picts had received intelli- 
ICtS 


| = country gence that the Romans were gone out of the iſland, with a reſolution 
between tie 


walls, never to return, they iſſued from their woods and mountains with 
great confidence, and in greater numbers than they ever had done: 
before, Finding the wall of Antoninus unguarded, and the pro- 

vince of Valentia abandoned, they overrun it without mecting with- 

the leaſt reſiſtance or oppoſition. Had it been their defign to ac- 

quire new and more comfortable habitations, in a better ſoil and 
climate, they might have ſettled peaceably in this large and fine 
country, between the two walls. But, like their anceſtors the Ca- 


ledonians, their incurſions were made, not ſo much with a view to 


conqueſt as to plunder, which they carried home, and enjoyed with 
the higheſt reliſh amongſt their own hills. For ſeveral years ſuc- 
ceſſively they waſted and plundered this diſtrict which had fallen into 
their hands, carrying home for their winter's proviſion what they 
Ia. ib d. could not conſume upon the ſpot. 


- 


A.D.4257 The country which lay leer the walls WE] at ah ſo deſo- 


S ots and 


Paas tree lated, that it afforded no more booty to the deſtroyers, they began 


Wroußh Sen to meditate an incurſion into the rich and yet untouched provinces- 


verus's wall. 


beyond che wall of Severus. When they approached this bulwark, 
they found it completely repaired, its turrets, forts, and caſtles filled 
vith garriſons, and its ramparts crowded with armed men, who 
Kemal to threaten deſtruction to all who dared to advance within. 

their 
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their reach. But all this was formidable only in appearance. For A. D 425. 
the Britons had profited ſo little by the military inſtructions of their . 
late maſters, that inſtead of planting proper guards and centinels, 
and relieving one another, their whole number had ſtood ſeverat 
days and nights upon the ramparts, without intermiſſion, By this 
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means their limbs were quite benumbed with cold, fatigue, and faſt- 


ing; and the Scots and Pits found very little danger in attacking 
ſuch torpid adverſaries; who ſuffered themſelves to be pulled down 
from the wall with hooks, and daſhed againſt the ground. In a 
word, after a very faint reſiſtance, the Britons abandoned the wall, 
and endeavoured to ſave themſelves by flight. But the Scots and 


| Pits breaking in, like hungry wolves into a ſheep- fold, purſued 


them with great ſlaughter, plundered the country, and returned 

home loaden with booty. In the ſame manner did theſe unwelcome 

gueſts repeat their deſtructive viſits for ſeveral years, to the unſpeak- Id. ibid. 
able terror and damage of the wretched.Britons. 


Even theſe pernicious incurſions were not the only troubles with A. D. 436. 
which the unhappy Britons were now afflicted. Deſtitute of order, 2 — 
ien, famin 
law, and government, civil rage and rapine prevailed in every corner; and feli. 


and they are ſaid to have diſcovered much more ſpirit in robbing and OY 
deſtroying one another, than in defending themſelves againſt the 

common enemy. After the diſſolution of the Roman government, 
many petty tyrants were ſet up in different. parts of the country ; 
and ſoon after pulled down and- put to death, to make room for 
Great numbers of the inhabitants, 
driven to deſpair by ſo many miſeries, neglected to plough and ſow 


their lands, forſook their houſes, and roaming up and down 1n the 


others ſtill more flagitious. 


woods, led a ſavage kind of life, on the ſpontaneous productions of 


the earth, and what they could catch in hunting. To crown the- 

whole, this neglect of agriculture naturally produced a famine, which 

was followed by a peſtilence; and theſe two dreadfal ſcourges put 

an end at once to the lives and ſufferings of great multitudes of the © 3 


unhappy Britons. 
Theſe 
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d 
A. D. 44% Theſe dire calamities, which ſcemed to threaten South Britain 1 
- with utter ruin and depopulation, were productive of one happy = | 
conſequence. Ihe Scots and Picts, dreading infection, and the ef- = 


forts of the dcſperate Britons, which had been fatal to many of 
them, and finding little plunder in a land of famine, deſiſted from 
their incurſions, and remained quiet at home for ſeveral years. En- 
couraged by this unexpected return of tranquillity, the Britons 
iſſued from their lurking- places, repaired their houſes, and applied 
to agriculture. Their lands, meeting with friendly ſeaſons, after ſo 
many years of reſt, produced all Kinds of grain in a degree of abun- 
dance hitherto unknown; and the late famine was ſucceeded by 
the greateſt affluence and plenty of all things. But the Britons 
of thoſe times (if we may believe their own hiſtorian Guildas) 
b were as unfit for proſperity as adverſity, Forgetting their former 
bd woes, and regardleſs of future dangers, they plunged, with the 
-i Be; moſt unthinking wantonneſs, into intemperance and debauchery of 
| all kinds. However, it was not long before they were awakened 
from this pleaſing dream. For their ancient enemies in the North, | 
having heard of the prodigious plenty which reigned in South Bri= 5 
* tain, renewed their incurſions, and repeating them for ſeveral years, 4 J 0; , 


ibid. Bedz reduced the Britons almoſt to the ſame diſtreſs from which they had 


Hitt, Eccleſ. 
I. 1. c. 14. ſo lately emerged. 


7 A. D. 446. The declarations of -the Romans at their laſt departure, that they 
ry were never to return, had been ſo poſitive, and the confuſions of 
mans feli the empire ever ſince that time had been ſo great, that the Britons, 

in all the late miſeries, had not made any application to them for 
relief. But the fame of the renowned Mlius, præfect of Gaul, af- 
fording them a glimmering of hope that they might poſſibly obtain 
ſome aſſiſtance from that quarter in their preſent diftreſs, they ſent 
ambaſſadors to that general, with letters, in the following mournful 
ſtrain : * To Etius, thrice conſul, the groans of Britons. The bar- 


* barians drive us to the ſea, the ſea throws us back on the ſwords 


A | | | « of 
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& of the barbarians; ſo that we have nothing left us but the A. D. 446. 
« wretched choice of being either drowned or butchered.“ But all 
their lamentations and intreaties, on this occaſion, were in vain. 
Mlius might pity, but he could not aſſiſt them; being at that time 
employed in collecting all his forces, to reſiſt the terrible Attila, king Gindæ Hin. 
of the Hunns, who threatened the total deſtruction of the weſtern Hic 


empire. I. 1. c. 13. 


Soon after the ESR had been thus e in their expect- , P. 449 


ations of ſuccours from the Romans, they received a new alarm, Bitens fend 
ambaſſadors 


which filled them with the greateſt conſternation, The incurſions te Saxons. 


of the Scots and Picts, however deſtructive, had hitherto been only 
tranſient. As ſoon as thoſe ravagers had collected a ſufficient quan- 
tity of booty, they returned with it into their own country, leaving 
the owners to enjoy the reſt in ſome tranquillity. But a report was 
now propagated, that theſe two nations had reſolved to invade South 
Britain with their united forces, to extirpate the nations, and ſettle. 
in. the country. This report, whether true or falſe, being generally 
believed, cauſed the greateſt terror and diſmay. An aſſembly of all 
the Britiſh kings, princes, and chieftains was convened, to deliberate 
what was proper to be done, to prevent ſo great a danger. Amongſt 
the great number of petty princes, which compoſed this aſſembly, 
Vortigern, ſovereign of the Silures, was the moſt conſiderable. 
This prince, on account of the extent of his dominions, the num 
ber and bravery of his followers, and his own perſonal accompliſh- 
ments, ſeems to have acted the part of a kind of univerſal monarch 
over the other chiefs. By his authority this aſſembly was called, 
he preſided in it, and too much influenced its deciſions. Inſtead of 
embracing vigorous meaſures, worthy of ſo many chieftains, to de- 
pend upon their own bravery for their ſecurity, the only queſtion was, 
to whom they ſhould apply for aſſiſtance and protection. It was in 
vain to make any further applications to the Romans; nor was it eaſy 


to find any other nation able and willing to give them the aſſiſtance 
8 which 


FI 
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A. D. 449. which they wanted. When they were at this loſs, Vortigern, in an 


— — cerxil hour, though not perhaps with any ill intention, propoſed to 
make application to the Saxons. That nation abounded in ſhipping, 
delighted in war, and equalled, if not exceeded, their enemies in 
ferocity. The Britons had often experienced the bravery of the 
Saxons to their coſt, and therefore thought it good policy to employ 
it in their defence; never reflecting that theſe dangerous protectors 
might become their enemies, and at laſt their maſters. In the end, 
the propoſal of Vortigern was embraced, and ambaſſadors appointed to 
go and invite an army of Saxons into this iſland, to aſſiſt the Britons 

= 4 * of the South againſt their northern neighbours. The names of theſe 

i ds Fi, ambaſſadors are not preſerved in hiſtory ; but (if we can depend on 


c. 15. the hiſtorian of the Saxons) their addreſs to that people was in the 
Witickindus. following humble, or rather abject ſtrain: 


Speech of the «© Moſt noble Saxons, the wretched and miſerable Britons, worn 


Britiſn am- 4 | : : 8 
baſſadors to ** Qut by the perpetual incurſions of their enemies, having heard 
the Saxons, : > -Þþ 


and their e of the many glorious victories which you have obtained, by your 1 
; ' al in ; 6 A a . © "3p 
| | | 8 “ valour, have ſent us their humble ſuppliants to implore your 1 


& aſſiſtance and protection. We have a ſpacious, beautiful, and fer- 
e tile country, abounding in all things, which we reſign to your 
| . * e devotion and command. Formerly we lived in peace and ſafety 
under the protection of the Romans; and next to them, knowing 
“ none more brave and powerful than you, we fly for refuge under 
«the wings of your valour. If by your powerful aſſiſtance we 
&« ſhall become ſuperior to our enemies, we promiſe to perform 
* whatever ſervice you ſhall think fit to impoſe upon us.“ If the 
Britons were really capable of making uſe of ſuch {laviſh language, 
they had little reaſon to complain aftewards of the treachery of the 
Saxons, or to expect any better treatment from them than they. 
met with, But it is more probable, that this ſpeech, like many 
others in hiſtory, was compoſed by the hiſtorian, than by thoſe to 
whom it is imputed, 


In 
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In whatever manner the Britiſh ambaſſadors addreſſed themſelves A. D. 449. 
to the Saxons, they. were unhappily ſucceſsful in their negociation; Cn IE 
and a ſmall army of that nation was immediately ſent into Britain, | -0 
which was afterwards followed by ſeveral others. Theſe Saxon 1 
armies, inſtead of protecting the Britons againſt their enemies, either | ' 
deſtroyed, enſlaved, or expelled them; and ſeating themſelves in 
their room, brought about another great revolution in the ſtate of 
South Britain; which will be the ſubject of the ſecond book of this 
work. | | | 5 | 
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CHAP. II. 


The hiſtory of rengion in South Britain, from the ia invaſion of it 
by the Romans under Julius Ceſar, A. A. C. 55. to the arrival of 


. the Saxons, A. D. 449. 


SECTION I. 


\ HISTORY of DRUIDISM. | 5 


HERE never was any nation upon earth, whoſe hiſtory i is Importance 

intitled to any degree of attention, which had not ſome reli- — 
gion. Nor was there ever any religion which had not ſome influ- 
ence upon the minds and manners, the actions and characters of 
thoſe nations by whom it was profeſſed. For theſe two reaſons, the 
hiſtory of their religion muſt always be an important and eſſential 
part of the hiſtory of every nation: as without ſome knowledge of 
this, and of che events immediately relating to it, we cannot form 
right conceptions of the laws, cuſtoms, characters, circumſtances, 
and public tranſactions of any people. 


TT En bes N 2 When 
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3 i. When the Romans firſt invaded Britain, under Julius Cæſar, the 

or Fr ea inhabitants of it were famous, even among foreign nations, for their 
ſuperior knowledge of the principles, and their great zeal for the 

rites of their religion. This circumſtance we learn from the beſt 

authority, the writings of that illuſtrious and obſerving general, 

Julius Cæſar; who informs us, © That ſuch of the Gauls as were 
| "PEE ba deſirous of being thoroughly inſtructed in the principles of their 
Gal.1.6.c.13. (“ religion (which was the ſame with that of the Britons) uſually 


& took a journey into Britain, for that purpoſe.” 


Antiquity of This religion, in the knowledge of which the Britons of that age 
ape rengion . ſo much excelled, could juſtly boaſt of very high antiquity. The 

firſt and pureſt principles of it at leaſt deſcended to them together 
with their language, and many other things, from Gomer the eldeſt ſon 
; 8 of Japhet, from whom the Gauls, Britons, and all the other Celtic na- 
Pezron. An- tions derived their origin. For it is not to be iBagined that this 
How renowned parent of ſo many nations, who was only the grandſon of 


ik Franc. Gal» Noah, could be unacquainted with the knowledge of the true God, 


= 1 | 4. 2. | 
i ; | and of the moſt eſſential principles of religion; or that he neglected 
8 to communicate this knowledge to his immediate deſcendants, and. 
LY | they to their poſterity from age to age. But unhappily, the method 


by which this religious knowledge was handed down from Gomer to 

his numerous poſterity in ſucceeding ages, was not well calculated to 

preſerve it pure and uncorrupted. This was by tradition, which, 
| | | however limpid it may be near its fountain-head, is, like other 

ſtreams, very apt to ſwell and become turbid in its progreſs. Ac- 

cordingly we find, that at the period where this hiſtory begins, the 

religion of the ancient Britons had e inta an abſurd, wicked 

and eruel ſuperſtition. . . 


Method of In delineating this very corrupt ſyſtem of religion, it will be ſuf- 
_ -- 2 ficient to give a brief account—Of its prieſts, who taught its prin- 
; aAjles, and performed its ſacred rites—Of the religious, principles, 
E Vvhich they taught—Of the deities whom W. worſhipped—Of the 
| | various 
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warious acts of worſhip which they paid to theſe deities, with their 
times, places, and other circumſtances—And finally, of the extinc- 
tion of theſe prieſts, and of their religion, to make way for a more 


pure and heavenly inſtitution. 


The prieſts who taught the ens and performed the offices Britiſh priefts,. 


their dignity. 
of religion among the ancient Britons were called Druids *. This * 


claſs of men, for many ages, enjoyed the higheſt honours, and the 
greateſt privileges, in this iſland and in ſeveral other countries. 
« There are only two orders of men,“ ſays Cæſar, ſpeaking of the 
Gauls, and it was the ſame in Britain, who are in any high de- 


& gree of honour and eſteem; theſe are the Druids and the nobles.” Code 2 Bet: 
c. 13. 


To ſay nothing in this place of their prodigious influence in civil 
affairs, they had the ſupreme and ſole direction of every thing re- 
lating to religion. No ſacred rite was ever performed without a 
„ Druid ;: by them, as being the favourites of the Gods, and depo- 
4 ſitaries of their counſels, the people offered all their ſacrifices, 
« thankſgivings, and prayers; and were perfectly ſubmiſſive and 
© obedient to their commands. Nay, ſo great was the veneration 
&« in which they were held, that when two hoſtile armies, inflamed 
« with. warlike rage, with ſwords drawn, and ſpears extended, were 
« on. the point of engaging in battle; at their intervention, they 
„ ſheathed. their ſwords,. and became calm and peaceful. The per- 8 4 a 


ſons of the Druids were held ſacred and inviolable; they were ex- P- 354: 


bo, l. 44 
empted from all taxes and military ſervices; and, in a word, they 1 5 


* The name of theſe famous prieſts is derived by ſome writers from the Teutonic 
word Druthin, a ſervant of truth f .: by others from the Saxon word Dry, a ma- 
gician +: by others from the Greek word Jus, an oak : and by others, with the 
greateſt probability, from the Celtic or Britiſh word Derw, which alſo ſignifies an 
oak $; for which the Druids had a moſt ſuperſtitious veneration. This laſt deriva-- 
tion is much countenanced by a paſſage. in Diodorus Siculus, who ſpeaking of the 
philoſophers and priefts of Gaul, the ſame with our Druids, . ſays they were called 
Zaronidæ, from Tepe, the Greek name of an oak l. 


2 +4 M Pherſon's Difertatiuas, p. 341. | + Spelman. Oloſſ. 2} Plin; I. 16. c. 44. 
F Dickenſon Delphi Phæinicizautes, p. 183, I Diod, Sicul. I. . 2 


enjoyed 
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Cxforde Bel. enjoyed ſo many immunities and diſtinCions, that princes were am- 
Cicero de di. bitious of being admitted into their Society. 

Mils1. 3 5 The Druids were not all of equal rank and dignity. Cæſar ſays 
chat ſome of them were more eminent than others, and that the 


hole order was ſubject to one ſupreme head or Archdruid. This 


high- prieſt was elected from amongſt the moſt eminent Druids, by 
a plurality of votes. But this high ſtation was attended with ſo 
Ceſar de bel. much power and riches, with ſo many honours and privileges of va- 
Gal. J. % xious kinds, that it was an object of great ambition, and the election 


c. 13. 
| of one to fill it, ſometimes occaſioned a civil war. 


Three claſes The Druids were alſo divided into three different claſſes, who ap- 
of Druids, phed. to different branches of learning, and performed different parts 
"x Sieul. in the offices of religion. Theſe three claſſes were, the Bards, the 
r Euhages or Vates, and Druids: which laſt name was frequently 


Ammian. 


74 given to the whole order, though it was alſo ſometimes appropriated 
to a particular claſs. 
gltclas, The bards were the heroic, biſtorieal and net poets of 
Germany, Gaul and Britain, They did not properly belong to the 
prieſtly order, nor had they any immediate concern with the offices 
of religion. On the contrary, they carefully abſtained from intro- 
ducing any thing of a religious nature into their poems; and there- 
fore, they will fall more naturally under our contideration' in another 


< place *. 

dn Thoſe of the ſecond: claſs were called by the Gebe Overric 3 by the 
Romans, Vates; and by the Gauls and Britons, Faids. They were 
unqueſtionably of the prieſthood, and performed an important part 
in the public offices of religion; by compoſing hymns in honour of 
the Gods, which they ſung to the muſic of their harps and other in- 


ſtruments, at the ſacred ſolemnities. They were, in a word, the 
ſacred muſicians, the religious poets, and pretended prophets of all 
the Celtic nations, who believed them to be divinely inſpired in their 


of See chap, 5th, of „ 
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poetical compoſitions, and alſo bleſſed with revelations from Heaven, 
concerning the nature of things, the wall of the Gods, and future 
events. The Latin poets were not unacquainted with this diſtinction 
between the mere ſecular Bard or Poet and the divine Vates ; or of 
the great ſuperiority of the latter above the former. "This appears: 
from the verſes quoted below; in which. Lycidas aſſumes the name 
of Poet as his right, but declines the more honourable title of Vates, 
which was given him by the ſhepherds, as too high a compliment *. 
With theſe religious poets and pretended prophets, both Gaul and | 
Britain very much. abounded, in the times we are now conſidering, Stake; L-4. 
as we learn from the concurring teſtimonies. of Strabo, Diodorus, _ Sicul.. 
and Marcellinus: and a modern writer, of great authority in theſe Rn 
matters, aſſures us, that there are ſome families ſtill ſubſiſting, both 1. 15. 
in Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland, which bear their name, 
and are probably deſcended from ſome of theſe once celebrated Faids. p. 203. 
The Druids, who compoſed the third, or to ſpeak more properly, 3d cla. 
the ſecond claſs: of the ancient Britiſh prieſthood, were by far the moſt 
numerous, and therefore the whole order was commonly called by 
that name. They performed all the offices of religion, except that 
part which we have juſt now obſerved was allotted to the preceding 
claſs; and it is even probable, that in the abſence of the Faids, they 
performed that part alſo, and aſſiſted in it when they were preſent. 


Many of the Druids ſeem to have lived a kind of collegiate or mo- dunner on 
naſtic Ife, united together in fraternities, as Marcellinus expreſſes . 
it. The ſervice of each temple required a conſiderable number of 
them, and all theſe lived together near the temple where they ſerved. 

The Archdruid of Britain is thought to have had his ordinary reſi- 
dence in the iſle of Angleſey, where he lived in great ſplendor and 
magnificence for thoſe times, ſurrounded by a great number of the 


„ + + « et me fecerepoctam: 
Pierides, ſunt et mihi carmina: me quoque dicunt 


Vatem paſtores, ſed non ego credulus illis. Virgil. Eclog. 9. ver. _— 
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Moſt eminent perſons of his order. In this iſle, it is pretended, the 
veſtiges of the Archdruid's palaces, and of the houſes of the other 
Rouland's ' Druids, who attended him, are ſtill viſible. But not a few of the 
— * Druids led a more ſecular and public way of life, in the courts of 
Princes and families of great men, to perform the duties of their 
function. For no ſacred rite or act of religion could be performed 
without a Druid, either in temples or in private houſes. Nor does it 
ſeem improbable, that ſome of theſe ancient prieſts retired from the 
world, and from the ſocieties of their brethren, and lived as hermits, 
in order to acquire a greater reputation of ſanctity. In the moſt un- 
frequented places of ſome of the weſtern iſlands of Scotland, there are 
ſtill remaining the foundations of ſmall circular houſes, capable of 
containing only one perſon, which are called by the people of the 
— De country Druids houſes. None of theſe ways of life ſeem to be very 
the Weſtern ſuitable to a married ſtate, and it is therefore probable that the far 
__ F. '5* greateſt part of the Druids lived in celibacy, and were waited upon 
by a ſet of female devotees, who will preſently be deſcribed. 


Revenues, It is impoſſible, at this diſtance of time, to diſcover particularly 


what were the revenues of the ancient Britiſh Druids. In general 
we may conclude that they were as great as the people could afford, 
conſidering the ſuperſtitious veneration which they entertained for 
their perſons, and the implicit obedience which they paid to their 
dictates. It is never difficult for thoſe who have once obtained the 
entire direction of men's conſciences, to ſecure to themſelves a conſi- 
derable portion of their poſſeſſions. The Druids ſeem to have had the 
ſuperiority, if not the entire property of certain iſlands on the coaſt 
both of England and Scotland; as Angleſey, Man, Harris, &c. and 
it is highly probable that they had alſo territories in different parts 
of the continent, near their ſeveral temples. There can be no doubt, 


— duhat a great part of the offerings which were brought to their ſacred 


places, and preſented to their Gods, fell to their ſhare. T heſe offer- 


angs were very frequent, and on ſome occaſions very great. It was 
| a common 
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à common practice with the nations of Gaul and Britain, to dedicate 
all the cattle, and other ſpoils which they had taken in war, to that 
deity by, whoſe affiftance they imagined they had gained the victory. 


Of theſe devoted ſpoils the prieſts were at leaſt the adminiſtrators, if a — 1. 4 
not the proprietors. They were frequently conſulted, both by ſtates 


and private perſons, about the ſucceſs of intended enterpriſes, and 
other future events; and were well rewarded for the good fortune 


which they promiſed, and the ſecrets of futurity which they pre- 
tended to reveal. To ſay nothing here of the profits which they 
derived from the adminiſtration of juſtice, the Practice of phyſic, e. 51 


and teaching the ſciences (which were all in their hands) they cer- 
tainly received great emoluments from thoſe whom they inſtructed 
in the principles, and initiated into the myſteries of their theology ; 
eſpecially from ſuch of them as were of high rank, and came from 
foreign countries. Beſides this, (if we can depend upon a tradition. 
mentioned by ſeveral writers) there were certain annual dues (we 
know not what they were) exacted from every family by the prieſts 


of that temple within whoſe diſtrict the family dwelt; and theſe art- 


ful prieſts had invented a moſt effectual method to ſecure the punc- 
tual payment of theſe dues. All theſe families were obliged (under 


the dreadful penalties of excommunication) to extinguiſh their fires 


on the laſt evening of October, and to attend at the temple with their 
annual payment; and the firſt day of November to receive ſome of 
the ſacred fire from the altar, to rekindle thoſe in their houſes. By 
this contrivance, they were obliged to pay, or to be deprived of the 
uſe of fire, at the approach of winter, when the want of it would be 
moſt ſenſibly felt. If any of their friends or neighbours took pity on 
the delinquents, and ſupplied them with fire, or even converſed with 


them, they were laid under the ſame terrible ſentence of excommu- Tol oland's 


nication, by which they were not only excluded from all the facred 


ſolemnities, but from all the ſweets of ſociety, and all the benefits of p. 845 7 


law and juſtice. From theſe ſources of wealth which we have men- Gall. 6. 
| | 06-24. 


VOI. I. EE O | tioned, 


"IH 


** 


— de bel. 


Nembers. 
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tioned, (and perhaps they had others to us unknown) we have rea- | 


ſon to think, that the Britiſh Druids were the moſt opulent, as well 


as the moſt reſpected body of men in their n in the times in 
which they flouriſhed, | _ | | 

Nothing can be affirmed, with certainty, FIRE the preciſe 
number of the Britiſh! Druids : though, in general, we have reaſon 
to believe, that they were very numerous. Both the Gauls and 
Britons of theſe times were much addicted to ſuperſtition: and among 
a ſuperſtitious people there will always be many prieſts. Beſides. 
this, they entertained an opinion, as we are told by Strabo, which 
was highly favourable to the increaſe of the prieſtly order. They 
were fully perſuaded, that the greater number of Druids they had in. 


their country, they would obtain the more plentiful harveſts, and 


Strabo, 1. 4. the greater abundance of all things. Nay, we are directly informed 


' Caſar de bel. 


Gal. 1,6 
0 13. 


Druideſſes. 


Tacit. Annal. of Heaven on the invaders of their country. 


J. 14. 


by Cæſar, that great numbers of people, allured by the honours and 
privileges which they enjoyed, embraced the diſcipline of the Druids 
of their own accord, and that many more were dedicated to it by 
their parents. Upon the whole, therefore, we ſhall probably not be 
very much miſtaken, if we ſuppoſe, that the Britiſh Druids. bore as 
great a proportion in number to the reſt of the people, as the clergy 
in popiſh countries bear to the laity, in the preſent age. 


Beſides the Druids, the Britons had alſo Druideſſes, who aſſiſted 
in the offices, and ſhared in the honours and emoluments of the 
prieſthood. When Suetonius invaded the iſland of Angleſey, his 
ſoldiers were ſtruck with terror at the ſtrange appearance of a great 
number of theſe conſecrated females, who ran up and down among 
the ranks of the Britiſh army, like enraged furies, with their hairs 
diſheveled, and flaming torches in their hands, imprecating the wrath 
The Druideſſes of Gaul 
and Britain are ſaid to have been divided into three ranks or claſſes. 
Thoſe of the firſt claſs had owed perpetual virginity, and hved to- 
gether ; in ſiſterhoods, very much ſequeſtered from the world. They 


1 ; 


- 


were 
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were great pretenders to divination, prophecy, and miracles; were 

highly admired by the people, who conſulted them on all important 
opdaſions + as infallible oracles, and gave them the honourable appel- 

lation of Senæ, i. e. venerable women. Mela gives a curious deſcrip- 

tion of one of theſe Druidical nunneries. It was ſituated in an iſland 

in the Britiſh ſea, and contained nine of theſe venerable veſtals, who 

pretended that they could raiſe. ſtorms and tempeſts by their incan- 

tations; could cure the moſt incurable diſeaſes ; could transform 

themſelves into all kinds of animals; and foreſee future events. But 

it ſeems they were not very forward in publiſhing the things which 

they foreſaw, but choſe to make ſome advantage of ſo valuable a 

gift. For, it is added, they diſcloſed the things which they had 

diſcovered, to none but thoſe who came 1nto their iſland on ſet pur- 

poſe to conſult their oracle: and none of theſe, we may ſuppoſe, Mela, l. 3, 

would come empty-handed. The ſecond claſs conſiſted of certain s 

female devotees, who were indeed married, but ſpent the far greateſt 

part of their time in the company of the Druids, and in the offices 

of religion; and converſed only occaſionally with their huſbands; _ 

who perhaps thought themſelves very happy in having ſuch pious : 

wives. The third claſs of Druideſſes was the loweſt, and conſiſted © Grutteſ, | 

of ſuch as performed the moſt, ſervile offices about the temples, the 845 5 

ſacrifices, and the perſons of the Druids. > c. 27. 

Such were the miniſters and teachers of religion ** > the ancient 
Britons. It is now time to enquire, what were the religious princi- 
ples and opinions which they taught. 


The Druids, as well as the Gymnoſophiſts af India, the ns of - Twofold doc- 
Perſia, the Chaldeans of Aſſyria, and all the other prieſts of anti- moe "= 
quity, had two ſets of religious doctrines and opinions, which were 

very different from one another. The one of theſe ſyſtems they com- 
municated only to the initiated, who were admitted into their own 5s, 1. z. 
order, and at their admiſſion were ſolemnly ſworn to keep that ſyſtem 8 

of doctrines a profound ſecret from all the reſt of mankind. Beſides | — 2 

O 2 a, | 
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this, they took ſeveral other precautions to prevent” theſe Seret doc- 
trines from tranſpiring. They taught their diſciples, as we are told 
by Mela, in the moſt private places, ſuch as caves of the earth, or 
the deepeſt receſſes of the thickeſt foreſts, that they might not be 
Mela, 1.3. overheard by any who were not initiated. They never committed 
Tn, 1. 6 any of theſe doctrines to writing, for fear they ſhould thereby be= 
Czeſar. bel. come public. Nay, ſo jealons were ſome orders of thefe ancient 
oh Ig " prieſts on this head, that they made it an inviolable rule never to 
communicate any of theſe fecret doctrines to women, leſt they ſhould 
Strabe, l. 15. blab them. The other ſyſtem of religious doctrines and opinions was 
made public, being adapted to the capacities and ſuperſtitious hu- 


mours of the people, and calculated to promote the honour - and 
opulence of the prieſthood. | 


Secret de- Tt cannot be expected that we ſhould be able to give a minute de- 
_ 18 tail of the ſecret doctrines of the Druids. The Greek and Roman 
writers, from whom alone we can receive information, were not 
perfectly acquainted with them, and therefore they have left us only 
ſome general hints, and probable conjectures about them, with which 
we muſt be contented. The ſecret doctrines of our Druids were 
much the ſame with thoſe of the Gymnoſophiſts and Brachmans of 
India, the Magi of Perſia, the Chaldeans of Aſſyria, the prieſts of 
Egypt, and of all the other prieſts of antiquity; All theſe are fre- 
quently joined together by ancient authors, as entertaining the ſame 
Mela, Strabo, opinions in religion and philoſophy ; which might be eaſily confirmed 
_—_ _ by an induction of particulars, - The truth is, there is hardly any 
leere dc. thing more ſurpriſing in the hiſtory of mankind, than · the ſimilitude, 
br rather identity, of the opinions, inſtitutions and manners of all 
theſe orders of ancient prieſts, though they lived. under ſuch dif- 
fexent climates, and at ſo great a diſtance from one another, with- 
out intercourſe or communication. This amounts to a demonſtration, 
that all theſe opinions and inſtitutions flowed originally from one 
fountain ; the inſtructions which the ſons of Noah gave to their im- 
mediate 
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mediate deſcendants, and they to their poſterity; many of which. 
were carefully preſerved and handed down through: a long ſucceſhon 
of ages, by an order of men in every nation ſet apart for that pur- 
poſe. Though theſe ſtreams pf religious knowledge therefore flowed 
through different channels, into very diſtant countries, yet they long 
retained a ftrong tincture of their original fountain. The ſecret 
doctrines of the Druids, and of all' theſe different orders of prieſts; 
were more agreeable: to primitive tradition and right reaſon, than 
their public doctrines ; as they were not under any temptation, in 
their private ſchools, to conceal or diſguiſe the truth. It is not im- 
probable that they ſtill retained, in ſecret, the great doctrine of One 
God, the creator and governor of the univerſe. This, which was Auguſtin. dz 
originally the belief of all the orders of prieſts which we have men- 8 — 1 
{tioned,, was retained by ſome of them long after the period we are 
now conſidering, and. might therefore be known: to the: Druids at 
this period. This is one of the doctrines which the Brachmans of 
India are ſworn to keep ſecret: © That there is one God, the creator 
« of Heaven and earth.” Cæſar acquaints us, that they taught Franciſe. 
their difciples many things about the nature and perftfions of God; — 2 
Some writers are of opinion, and have taken much learned pains to Fg. 1 
prove, that our Druids, as well as the other orders of ancient prieſts; 
taught their diſciples many things concerning the ereation of the 
world—the formation of man—his primitive innocence and felicity 
—and his fall into-guilt and miſery the creation of angels their 
rebellion and. expulſion out of Heaven—the univerſal. deluge, and 
the final deſtruction of this world by fire: and that their doctrines. 
on all theſe ſubjects were not very different from thoſe which are 
contained in the writings of Moſes, and other: parts of ſcri ture; Clover. | 
There is abundant evidence that the Druids taught the doctr ae of — 2 rs. 
the immortality of the ſouls of men; and Mela tells us, that th.s was 3 
one of their ſecret doQrines which they were permitted to publiſh, | 
for. political rather than religious reaſons, * There. is one thing V 
| | 8 | « which. | 


2 
# 
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6 which they teach their diſciples, which hath been made known to 


& the common people, in order to render them more brave and ar- 
* 10 leſs; viz. That ſouls are immortal, and that there is another life 
Mela, l. 3. ** after the preſent.” Cæſar and Diodorus ſay, that the Druids taught 


; ST - ob Pythagorean doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls into other 
Sal . bodies. This was perhaps their public doctrine on this ſubject, as 
313 being moſt level to the groſs conceptions of the vulgar. But others 

„ I. 5. repreſent them as teaching that the ſoul after death aſcended into ſome 


_— + higher orb, and en joyed a more ſublime felicity. This was probably 


Lucan. 4 their private doctrine, and real ſentiments. 
ö vo 455y Co 
| * Public doc= But however agreeable to truth and reaſon the a JoQtines of 


1 2 the Druids might be, they were of no benefit to the bulk of man- 
kind, from whom they were carefully concealed. For theſe artful 
prieſts, for their own mercenary ends, had embraced a maxim, which 
hath unhappily ſurvived them, that ignorance was the mother of devo- 

|| tion, and that the common people were incapable of comprehending 

4 | rational principles, or of being influenced by rational motives ; and 


that they were therefore "7 with the coarſer food of ſuperſti- 


tious fables. This is the reãſon aſſigned by Strabo for the fabulous 


| theology of the ancients. It is not poſſible to bring women, and 
e the common herd of inankind to religion, piety and virtue, by the 


&« pure and ſimple dictates of reaſon. It is neceſſary to call in the 

aids of ſuperſtition, which muſt be nouriſhed by fables and por- 

= „ tents of various kinds. With this view therefore were all the 
5 “ fables of ancient theology invented, to awaken ſuperſtitions ter- 
strabe, 1.1, © rors in the minds of the ignorant multitude.” As the Druids had 

_ the ſame ends in view with the other prieſts of antiquity, it is highly 

probable that their public theology was of the ſame complexion with 


OE theirs ;. conſiſting of a thouſand mythological fables, concerning the 


genealogies, attributes, offices, and actions of their Gods; the va- 
rious ſuperſtitious methods of appeaſing their anger, gaining their 
favour, and diſcovering their will. This * of fables was 

5 ” | couched 
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couched in verſe, full of figures and metaphors, and was delivered 


by the Druids from little eminences (of which there are many ſtill 
remaining) to the ſurrounding multitudes. With this fabulous di- Rowland's 


Mona A 
vinity,. theſe poetical declaimers intermixed moral precepts, for the . 


regulation of the lives and manners of their hearers; and were 
peculiarly warm in exhorting them to abſtain from doing any hurt 
or injury to one another; and to fight valiantly in defence of their 


country. Theſe pathetic declamations are ſaid to have made great 1d. ibid; 


253. 
impreſſion on the minds of the people, inſpiring them with a ſupreme Diogen. 

ert. in 
veneration for their Gods, an ardent love to their country, an un- Proem. 


daunted courage, and ſovereign contempt of death. The ſecret and 22 pe 
public: theology of the Druids, together with their ſyſtem. of morals Celir de. bel. 
and philoſophy, had ſwelled to ſuch an enormous ſize, in the begin- e. Ty z. 


ning of this period, that their diſciples employed no leſs than twenty 


years in making themſelves maſters of all their different branches, — Ibid. 


. 
and in getting by heart, that infinite multitude of verſes in which. 3 


they were contained. 


How long the ſeveral nations who deſcended W Gomer, the fon” The Gods of 
of Japhet, and in particular the ancient Gauls and Britons, conti- 1 8 
nued to worſhip only the one living and true God; and at what 
time, or by what means the adoration of a plurality of Gods was 


introduced amongſt them, it is impoſſible for us to diſcover, with 


any certainty; though we have ſufficient evidence that this change 


had taken place before the beginning of our preſent period. It is Czfar de bel. 


highly probable that this fatal innovation was introduced by ſlow 2 72 om 


degrees, proceeded from, and was promoted by the three following 


cauſes. The different names and attributes of the true God, were 


miſtaken for, and adored as ſo many different divinities. The ſun, 
moon, and ſtars, the moſt ftriking and illuſtrious objects in nature, 
were at firſt viewed with great veneration, as the moſt glorious works: 
and lively emblems of the Deity, and by degrees came to be adored 
as Gods, - Great and ** princes, who had been the objects of 
univerſal 
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+ univerſal admiration during their lives, became the objects of adora- 
tion after their deaths. The Britons had Gods of all theſe different 5 
kinds, as will appear from the following brief detail: | 


The Supreme Being was worſhipped by the Gauls and Britons un- 

| der the name of Heſus, a word expreflive of his attribute of Omni- 
| Phal. 24. v. 8. potence, as Hizzuz is in the Hebrew. But when the worſhip of a 
plurality ef Gods was introduced, Heſus was adored only as a parti- 

cular divinity, who by his great power preſided over war and ar- 

Boxhora. mies, and was the ſame with Mars. As the Germans, Gauls, and 
4 f , . Britons were much addicted to war, they were great worſhippers of 
 _  Heſus, when become a particular divinity, from whom they expected 
rn victory; and they paid their court to him by ſuch cruel and bloody 
4 rites, as could be acceptable only to a being who deighted i in the de- 


Lucan. I. 1. 
v. 445 · ſtruction of mankind. 


Teutates was another name or attribute of the Supreme Being, 
which, in theſe times of ignorance and idolatry, was worſhipped by 
the Gauls and Britons as a particular divinity. It is evidently com- 
pounded of the two Britiſh words, Deu-Tatt, which ſignify God the 
parent or creator, a name properly due only to the one true God *; 
who was originally intended by that name. But When theſe nations 
ſunk into idolatry, they degraded Teutates into the ſovereign. of the 
Baxter Gloſſ. Infernal world; the ſame with the Dis and Pluto of the Greeks and 


Sue P 277- Romans (or, as others think, with Mercury); and worſhipped him 


Czar de bell. 
Aal... aas. in ſuch a manner as could be — to none but an infernal 


Dionyſ. Hali- 
Car. I. 1. p. 16. power. 


80 tremendous and awful is the ſound of thunder, that all na- 
tions ſgem to have agreed in believing it to be the voice of the Su- 
preme Being, and as ſuch it was no doubt conſidered by the Gauls 
and Britons, as well as by other nations, while they continued to 


T04 


Heſus. 


Teutates. 


Tararis. 


Et quibus immitis placatur ſanguine diro 7 


Tantates : horrenſque feris altaribus Heſus. 
Lucan, 1. I. ver. 445. 


worſhip 
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worſhip only one God“. But when they bann to multiply their 


Jo b chap. 40. 
Gods, Taranis, ſo called from Taran, thunder, became one of their AF 1 


particular divinities, and was worthipped alſo by very inhuman 4. 5. 


rites. 


The Sun ſeems to have been both the moſt ancient and moſt uni- TheSununder 


verſal object of idolatrous worſhip; inſomuch, that perhaps there — 


never was any nation of idolaters, which did not pay ſome homage 
to this glorious luminary. He was worſhipped by the ancient Bri- 
tons with great devotion, in many places, under the various names 
of Bel, Belinus, Belatucardus, Apollo, Grannius, &c. all which 
names in their language were expreſſive of the nature and properties 


of that viſible fountain of light and heat. To this illuſtrious object B — Gloſſ. 
of idolatrous worſhip, thoſe famous circles of ſtones, of which there lor 


where the Druids kept the ſacred fire, the ſymbol of this divinity, 


and from whence, as being ſituated on eminences, they had a full 
view of the heavenly bodies. 


As the Moon appeared next in luſtre and utility to the Sun, there The Moon. 


can be no doubt, that this radiant queen of heaven obtained a very 
early and very large ſhare in the idolatrous veneration of mankind. 
What Diodorus ſays of the ancient inhabitants of Egypt, may per- 
haps be ſaid with equal truth of all other idolatrous nations. 
When they took a view of the univerſe, and contemplated the 


« nature of all things, they imagined that the Sun and Moon were 
* the two firſt and greateſt Gods.“ 


The moon, as we are told by Diod. Sicul. 


Cæſar, was the chief divinity of the ancient Germans, out of gra- C. gar 1. 6. 


titude, it is probable, for the favours which they received from her e. 21. 


lunar majeſty, in their nocturnal and predatory expeditions; nor did 
they think it proper to fight, or engage in any important enterprize, 


while this their protectreſs was in a ſtate of obſcurity. The Gauls 1d. ibid. 1. 1. 


Et Taranis Scythicz non mitior ara Dianæ. 


Lucan, I. 1. v. 446. 


and 


t. p. 35» 


206, 
are not a few fill remaining, ſeem to have been chiefly dedicated: 261. 


M*Pherſon's 
Diſſert. p. 313+ 
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and Britons ſeem to have paid the ſame kind of worſhip to the Moon, 


Martin De. às to the Sun; and it hath been obſerved, that the circular temples 
artin 


—_— of dedicated to theſe two luminaries were rot the ſame conſtruction, and 
the Weſtern | | % 
Illes, p. 365. commonly contiguous. 


Gods of Bri. But a great number of the Gods of Gaul and Britain, as well as 
nee Greece and Rome, had been men, victorious princes, wiſe legi- 
ſlators, inventors of uſeful arts, &c. who had been deified, by the 
admiration and gratitude of thoſe nations which had loſt the know- 

ledge of one infinitely perfect Being, who was alone intitled to their 

—_—_— ſupreme admiration and gratitude. It is even certain, that thoſe 
I. 1. Diod. deified mortals who were adored by the Gauls and Britons were in 
Cet de. Bal general the very ſame perſons who were worſhipped by the Greeks 
Cal ls. o 17. and Romans. Theſe were Saturn, Jupiter, Mercury, and the other 
princes and princeſſes of the royal family of the Titans; who reigned 

with ſo much luſtre, both in Aſia and Europe, in the patriarchal 
1 ages. The only queſtion is, whether the Gauls and Britons, and 
8 "4 . other Celtic nations, borrowed their Gods of this claſs, from the 
12,13-1415- Greeks and Romans, or theſe laſt borrowed theirs from them. To 
| convince us that the Celtic Gods were the originals, and thoſe of the 

Greeks and Romans the copies, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that all 

thoſe deiſied princes belonged to the Celtæ by their birth, and were 
ſovereigns of the Celtic tribes, who peopled Gaul and Britain that 

all their names were ſignificant in the Celtic language, and expreſſive 

of their ſeveral characters and that the Gauls and Britons, and the 

other nations who were called barbarians, were much more tenacious 
of the opinions and cuſtoms of their anceſtors, than the Greeks and 

Romans, who diſcovered a great propenſity to adopt the Gods and 

— 4 religious ceremonies of other nations. Of theſe deified princes who 


P. 474. were worſhipped by all the Celtic nations, and by many * the 
following were the moſt illuſtrious: 


8. up. Saturn was one of the greateſt of the Titan princes, and the firſt 
of chat family who wore a crown, and aſſumed the title of king; 
his 
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his anceſtors having contented themſelves with that of chieftains. Tertal. de 
His name in the Celtic language ſignifies Martial, or Warlike, a Corona, p. 1. 
name to which he was well intitled, having dethroned his father 

Uranus, ſubdued his brother Titan, and extended his empire over 

the greateſt part of Europe. Though Cæſar doth not name Saturn 8 q- 
among the Gods of Gaul and Britain, yet there is ſufficient evidence 

that he was known and worſhipped in theſe parts. Cicero ſays, that 

he was worſhipped chiefly in the weſt: and Dion. Halicarnaſſus cicero de Na- 
directly affirms, that he was adored by all the Celtic nations who hn * 
inhabited the weſt of Europe. Saturn was repreſented as a cruel Dion. Hali- 
and bloody, as well as a martial prince; and his deluded worſhippers _— 
ſeem to have imagined that he ſtill retained theſe odious qualities in 


his deified ſtate ; for they endeavoured to gain his favour by human 14. ibid. 


victims. | | 
Jupiter, the youngeſt ſon of Saturn, was ſtill a greater and more Jupiter. 

renowned prince than his father, whom he dethroned. He ſo far 
eclipſed his two elder brothers, Neptune and Pluto, that they acted 

only as his vicegerents in the government of certain provinces of 
his prodigious empire. The true name of this illuſtrious prince 
was Jow, which in the Celtic language ſignifies young ; he being 
the youngeſt ſon of Saturn, and having performed very great ex- 
ploits while he was in the flower of his youth. To this name the PerronAntiq 
Latins afterwards added the word Pater (father) but ſtill retained the . _ „ 
true name in all the other caſes but the nominative. Jow or Jupiter 
ſeems to have been a prince of great perſonal accompliſhments, 
though in ſome particulars not of very ſtrict morals; and as he 

reigned in prodigious ſplendor over an immenſe empire, we need rfot . 
wonder that he was extravagantly flattered during his life, and deified | 

las was become the cuſtom) after his death. The ſame high ſtrains 
of adulation were addreſſed to him in his deified ſtate, and at length 
he came to be conſidered by Greeks, Romans, Gauls, Britons, and 
many other nations, as the greateſt of all Gods, to whom they im- 

IRS. | 1 piouſly 
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. piouſly aſcribed every divine perfection, as will * from the 


verſes quoted below *. 


Mercury. Mercury was the favourite ſon of Jupiter by his couſin Maia, and 
the moſt accompliſhed prince of all the Titan race. He was ſo much 

beloved by his father Jupiter, that he gave him the government 

of the Weſt of Europe in his own lifetime. His name in the Celtic 

tongue was compounded of the two words Mercs, which ſignifies 
merchandiſe, and Wr, a man; a name which was juſtly conferred 

upon him, on account of his promoting commerce, as well as learn- 

ing, eloquence, and all the arts in his dominions. It was on theſe 
accounts alſo, that in his deified ſtate he was eſteemed the God of 
merchants, orators, and artiſts: and as chi ieves will ſometimes thruſt 

Pezron * ntiq. themſelves into good company, they too claimed his protection. The 
3385 5 Gauls (and probably the Britons) having enjoyed the benefit of the 
ea de bel. Wile and good government of this prince, their efteem and gratitude. 
G:l.1.6.c.17. made them regard him as their chief God. 


* 


4 1 Beſides theſe, there is ſufficient evidence, that our unhappy an- 
7008s, G0 8 
. deff.s, &. ceſtors, in thoſe times of ignorance, had many other imaginary 


Gods, who had been real men, to whom they paid religious ho- 
= þ- mage; but there ſeems to be little neceſſity for making ſuch a de- 
— tail as this complete. They worſhipped alſo ſeveral female divinities 


_ or Goddeſſes; as Andraſte, who is ſuppoſed to have been the ſame 
» 1D1 » 
Cæſar de Bel. with Venus or Diana; Onvana, Minerva, Ceres, Proſerpine, &c. &c.. 


Gal. LC. c. 15. 


Primus cunctorum eſt et Jupiter ultimus idem: 
Jupiter et caput et medium eft : ſunt ex Jove cuncta. 
Jupiter eſt terræ baſis, et ſtellantis Olympi. 
Jupiter et mas eſt, eſtque idem nympha perennis.. 
Spiritus eſt cunctis, validuſque eſt Jupiter ignis. 
Jupiter eſt pelagi radix: eſt lunaque ſolque. 
Cunctorum rex eſt, princepſque et originis auctor. 
Namque ſinu occultans, dulces in luminis auras 
CunQa tulit: ſacro verſans ſub pectore curas. 
Apuleius de mundo, lr. 


Nay, 
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Nay, into ſuch an abyſs of ſuperſtition and idolatry were they ſunk, 

that, according to Gildas, they had a greater number of Gods than 

the Egyptians; and there was hardly a river, lake, mountain, or ** 
wood, which was not ſuppoſed to have ſome divinities, or genii re- Gilez, c. 2. 


Pelloutier. 
ſiding in them. Such were the unworthy objects to whom the Hit. Celt. 


benighted Britons paid religious worſhip and adoration of various , Mela _ 
kinds; ſome of which we ſhall now proceed to enumerate. 

The great ends which the ancient Britons had in view in the 22 
worſhip which they paid to their Gods, ſeem to have been theſe 
four To expreſs their admiration of their perfections, and gratitude 
for their favours—to obtain from them ſuch things as they wanted 
and deſired to appeaſe their anger, and engage their love and to 
diſcover their deſigns and counſels with regard to future events. In 


conſequence of this, their acts of religious worſhip were alſo of four 


' Kinds, and conſiſted of — ſongs of praiſe and thankſgiving— prayers 


and ſupplications—offerings, and fſacrifixes---and the various rites of 
augury and divination. 
Piety, it hath been imagined by ſome writers, was the parent of Hymns of 


praiſe and 


poetry; and the firſt poems were hymns of praiſe and thankſgiving | thankſpiviog... 


to the Supreme Being. However this may be, it is very certain, that 


ſuch hymns were of the higheſt antiquity, and the moſt ancient 


_  Poetical compolitions now extant are of that kind. Nor was the Deuterono- 


my, Chap. 32. 
uſe of ſuch ſacred hymns leſs univerſal than it was ancient, and they Judges, chap... 


have always made a part of the religious worſhip of every nation. , 


For which reaſons we may conclude in general, that ſuch ſongs of 
praiſe and thankſgiving; expreſſive of their admiration, love, and 
gratitude to their Gods, were uſed by the ancient Britons (who were 

a very poetical people) in their religious ſolemnities. If we could 
be certain, that the famous Hyperborean iſland deſcribed by Dio- ; 
dorus Siculus. was Britain, or any of the Britiſh iſles, we ſhould - 
then have a direck proof, that the religion of the -ancient Britons 


conſiſted chiefly in ſinging hymns to Apollo, or the Sun, accompanied 


with 
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Diod. Sicul. With the muſic of various inſtruments. © Hecatzus and ſome other 
l. 11. c. 29. & ancient writers report, that there is an iſland about the bigneſs of 
“ Sicily, ſituated in the ocean, oppoſite to the northern coaſt of 
e Celtica (Gaul) inhabited by a people called Hyperboreans, becauſe 
« they are beyond the north wind. The climate is excellent, and the 

« ſoil is fertile, yielding double crops. The inhabitants are great 

« worſhippers of Apollo (the Sun) to whom they ſing many hymns. 
« To this God they have conſecrated a large territory, in the midſt 
« of which they have a magnificent round temple, repleniſhed with 
<« the richeſt offerings. Their very city is dedicated to him, and is 
« full of muſicians and players on various inſtruments, who every 
e day celebrate his benefits and perfections.“ Beſides this, the Bri- 

tons and other nations, had another reaſon for employing ſongs and 
muſical inſtruments in great numbers, in their religious worſhip. 

This was to drown the cries of thoſe human victims which they of- 

Plutarch. de fered in ſacrifice to their Gods. There was, as we have already ſeen, 
* particular claſs of the prieſthood appointed to compoſe thoſe ſacred 
hymns, and to perform the muſical part of worſhip; though it is 
| not improbable, that on ſome occaſions, all the Druids, and perhaps 
all the people preſent, joined in theſe ſongs. The hymns compoſed 
by the Eccates or Faids, and ſung at their ſacred ſolemnities, no 
doubt, made a part of that poetical ſyſtem of divinity, in which the 
Druids inſtructed their diſciples; but as they were never committed 

to writing, they are now loſt. | 


. FS. 


| 
| 
9 
N 


Prayers and As it hath always been one end of religious worſhip to obtain 
ſupplications. certain favours from the objects of it; ſo prayers and ſupplications 
for theſe favours, have always made a part of the religious worſhip 
of all nations, and in particular of that of the ancient Britons. When 
in danger, they implored the protection of their Gods; prayers were 
intermixed with their praiſes, accompanied their ſacrifices, and at- 

Dio, Cal, tended every act of their religion. It ſeems indeed to have been the 


L 62, . . . . : 
conſtant invariable practice of all nations, the Jews not excepted, 
7 1 whenever 
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whenever they preſented any offerings or ſacrifices to their Gods, to 
put up prayers to them to be propitious to the perſons by whom and 
for whom the offerings or ſacrifices were preſented; and to grant 
them ſuch particular favours as they deſired. Thele prayers were 
commonly put up by a prieſt appointed for that purpoſe, with his 
hand upon the head of the victim, immediately before it was killed. Ovid, Met. 


J. 7. V. 248. 
Pliny acquaints us with the ſubſtance of one of theſe prayers, which gc. Ving. 


was uſually made by a Druid at one of their moſt ſolemn ſacrifices, pony HB | 
« Which done, they begin to offer their ſacrifices, and to pray to 8 
* God, to give a — with his own gift to them that were ho- 16: v. 21. 
& noured with it.” When we conſider the poetical genius of the plin. Nat. 
ancient Britons, as well as the practice of other nations of antiquity, 3 Ge 
we have ſome reaſon to think, that their prayers, as well as praiſes, 
were in verſe, and made part of their poetical ſyſtem of divinity *, 
Mankind having found, by experience, the great efficacy of gifts Offerings. 
and preſents, in appeaſing the anger, and gaining the favour of their 
fellow-creatures, began to think that they might probably make the | 
fame impreſſions on the objects of their religious worſhip; and em- 
ployed them to that purpoſe F. Offerings of various kinds conſti- 
tuted an important part of the religion of the ancient Britons, and 
of many other nations. Theſe offerings were of different kinds. 
and degrees of value, according to the different circumſtances of 
thoſe who preſented them; and conſiſted generally of the moſt uſeful 
and excellent things which they could procure, and which they were 
taught would be moſt agreeable to the Gods. "This was a mode of pijn. Hiſt. 
worſhip which the Druids very much encouraged, and their ſacred 
places were crowded with thoſe pious gifts; expreſſive of the gra- 
titude of the donors for favours which they had already received, or 
of their deſires of obtaining others; and not a few of theſe offer- 


ings were in conſequence of vows which had been made in a time of 


* Exorant magnos carmina ſzpe Deos. Ovid, Triſt. I. 11. 
+ Munera crede mihi placeant homineſque Deoſque. | 


* 


trouble. 


— — ws - — _ — — — _ = 


Cæſar de Bel. 


Gal. l. 6. c. 16. 


Sac ifices. 
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grouble: When armies returned from a ſucceſsful eampaign, they 
commonly offered the moſt precious of their ſpoils to ſome God to 


' whom they imagined themſelves indebted for their ſucceſs. "Theſe 


ſpoils were piled up in heaps in their conſecrated groves, or even by 
the ſide of ſome hallowed lake; and were eſteemed ſo ſacred, that 


they were ſeldom or never violated. 


Mankind, in all ages, and in every country, have betrayed a 
conſciouſneſs of guilt, and dread of puniſhment from ſuperior be- 
ings, on that account. In conſequence of this, they have employed 
various means to expiate the guilt of which they were conſcious, 
and to eſcape the puniſhments of which they were afraid. The 
means which have been moſt univerſally employed by mankind 
for theſe ends, were ſacrifices of living creatures to their offended 
Gods; which conſtituted a very eſſential part of the religion of the 
ancient Britons, and of almoſt all other ancient nations. The ani- 
mals which were ſacrificed by them, as well as by other nations, 
were ſuch as they uſed for their own food ; which being very palat- 


able and nouriſhing to themſelves, they imagined they would be no 


Cluver. Ger- 
man, Antiq. 


L 1. c. 35. 


Human vic- 
tims. | 


leſs agreeable to their Gods. Theſe victims were examined by the 


Druids with great care, to ſee that they were the moſt perfect and 


beautiful in their ſeveral kinds, after which they were killed, with | 
various ceremonies, by prieſts appointed for that purpoſe. On ſome 
occaſions the victims were conſumed entirely by fire upon the altar; 
but more'commonly they were divided into three parts, one of which 
was conſumed upon the altar, another fell to the ſhare of the prieſts 
who officiated ; and on the third, the perſon who brought the ſacrifice, 
feaſted with his friends. | | 


It had been well, if our Britiſh anceſtors had confined themſelves 
to the ſacrificing of oxen, ſheep, goats, and other animals; but we 
have undoubted evidence, that they proceeded to the moſt horrid 
lengths of cruelty in their ſuperſtition, and offered human victims 
to their Gods. It had unhappily become an article in the druidical 

creed, 
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creed, That nothing but the life of man could atone for the life 
« of man.” In conſequence of this maxim, their altars ſtreamed 
with human blood, and great numbers of wretched men fell a ſacri- 
fice to their barbarous ſuperſtition, On ſome great occaſions they 
formed a huge colloſſal figure of a man, of oſier twigs, and having 
filled it with men, and ſurrounded it with hay and other combuſtible 
materials, they ſet fire to the pile, and reduced it, with all the mi- 
ſerable creatures included in it, to aſhes. For this abominable pur- Carte de Bel 
, Poſe, indeed, they are ſaid. to have preferred ſuch as had been guilty Strabo, 1.4. 
of theft, robbery, and other crimes, as moſt acceptable to their Gods; 
3 but when there was a ſcarcity of criminals, they made no ſcruple to 
ſupply their place with innocent perſons. Theſe dreadful ſacrifices 
were offered by the Druids for the public, at the eve of a dangerous 
war, or in a time of any national calamity; and for particular per- 
ſons of high rank, when they were afflicted with any dangerous 
diſeaſe. By ſuch acts of cruelty did the ancient Britons endeavour 
to avert the diſpleaſure, and gain the favour of their Gods. But that 
we may not on this account entertain a more unfavourable opinion 
of their manners and diſpoſitions than we ought, or be led to think 
them greater barbarians than they were, it is but juſtice to obſerve, 
that many of the moſt. polite: and learned nations in the heathen 
world, as the Egyptians, Phcenicians, Carthaginians, Greeks, and 
Romans were guilty of the ſame ſuperſtitious barbarities. This ob- Euſeb. de 


laud. Con- 


ſervation is not made to diminiſh our horror at ſuch ſavage and ſan= fant.l. i. * . 
Lactant. I. 1. 
guinary ſuperſtitions, for that cannot be too great, but to prevent us c. 21. Clover. 


from imagining, that our Britiſh anceſtors were naturally more cruel, Ar 

or more. ſtupid, than other nations; and to ſhew us to what deplor- 

able exceſſes the moſt humane and intelligent people upon earth are 
capable of proceeding, when they are left to themſelves, and are 


deſtitute of the light of Revelation. 


It ſeems to have been one article in the creed of the ancient Bri- Divination. 
tons, and of all the other nations of antiquity, that the Gods whom 


Vor. I. . they 
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Alian. Va- 


riar. Hitt, L 2. 


. LIC 


Ammian. 
Marcellin. 
I. 21. 


Plin. Hiſt, 
Nat. I. zo. 
C. 1. 
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they worſhipped had the government of the world, and the direction 
of future events in their hands; and that they were not unwilling, 
upon proper application, to diſcover theſe events to their pious wor- 
ſhippers. © The Gods (ſays Ammianus) either from the benignity 
« of their own natures, and their love to mankind, or becauſe men 
« have merited this favour from them, take a pleaſure in diſcovering 
« impending events by various indications.” This belief gave riſe 
to aſtrology, augury, magic, lots, and an infinite multitude of reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies ; by which deluded mortals hoped to diſ- 
cover the counſels of Heaven, with regard to themfetves and their 
undertakings. We learn from Pliny, that the ancient Britons were 
greatly. addicted to divination, and excelled ſo much in the practice 


of all its arts, that they might have given a leſſon to the Perſians 


themſelves. It will not certainly be thought neceſſary to give a - 
minute laborious detail of all theſe arts of divination. It is fut- 
ficient to obſerve, that beſides all thoſe which were practiſed by 
them in common with other nations, they had one of a very horrid 
nature, which is thus deſcribed by Diodorus Siculus : © They have 
« a great veneration for thoſe who diſcover future events, either 
from the flight of birds, or the inſpection of the entrails of vic- 
tims; and all the people yield an implicit faith to their oracles. 
On great occaſions they practiſe a very ſtrange and incredible man- 
« ner of divination, They take a man who is to. be ſacrificed, and 
kill him with one ſtroke of a ſword above the diaphragm; and 
« by obſerving the poſture in which he falls, his different convul- 
„ fions, and the direction in which the blood flows from his body, 
they form their predictions, according to certain rules which have 
been left them by their anceſtors.“ 


By ſuch acts of religious worſhip did then ancient Britons i in thofe 
times of darkneſs, expreſs their pious affections, and endeavour to: 
gain the favour, and diſcover the will of their Geds. Fheſe acts of 


A were performed by them, at certain ſtated times, and in, 
certain 
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certain places, which were eſteemed ſacred, and appropriated to re- 
ligious purpoſes; which, with ſome other circumſtances, claim a 


little attention. 

It is impoſſible to ſupport a public or national mes without — 
having certain times fixed for the celebration of its ſolemnities. ; 
Accordingly there have been ſuch times ſettled by the laws and cuſ- 
toms of all nations in all ages; and amongſt others, by thoſe of our 
Britiſh anceſtors. When we conſider how much the Gauls and Bri- 
tons were addicted to ſuperſtition, we ſhall be inclined to think, that 
they had daily ſacrifices and other acts of religion, at leaſt in their 
moſt famous places of worſhip. 'The hours for theſe daily ſervices 
were perhaps at noon and midnight, when' they believed, according 
to Lucan, that the Gods viſited their ſacred groves. At noon they — 1 F 
probably paid their homage to the Sun and the celeſtial Gods, and 
at midnight, to. the Moon and the infernal powers. The Britons 
certainly were not ignorant of that ancient and univerſal diviſion of 
time into weeks, conſiſting of ſeven days each; for ſeveral writers 
of unqueſtionable veracity aſſure us, that this was known, not only 
to the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, but to all the barbarous 
nations. But whether one of theſe ſeven days in every week was Joſeph. contra 


I. 2. 
conſecrated to religion, is not ſo well known. The Britons divided © 39. Philo 


their time by lunar months, reckoning neither from the change nor 8 Sa 
from the full, but from the ſixth day of one Moon to the ſixth day! * 
of another; and the firſt day of every lunar month, according to 

their way of reckoning, or the ſixth, according to ours, was a reli- 

gious feſtival. ©* This, (ſpeaking of one of their moſt ſacred ſolem- 

e nities) ſays Pliny, is always done on the ſixth day of the Moon. A 

day ſo eſteemed among them, that they have made their months, 

and years, and even ages, which conſiſt but of thirty years, to take 

« their beginning from it. The reaſon of their chuſing that day is, 

« becauſe the Moon is by that time grown ſtrong enough, though | 
not come to the half of its fulneſs.” The Gauls and Britons had Na. Ft 


2.2 ſeveral e 44+ 
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ſeveral annual feſtivals, which were obſerved with great devotion ang 
ſolemnity. Of this kind was the auguſt ſolemnity of cutting the 
miſletoe from the oak by the Archdruid ; which is thus deſcribed by 
Pliny: © The Druids hold nothing ſo ſacred as the miſletoe of the 
« oak. As this is very ſcarce, and rarely to be found, when any 
« of it is diſcovered, they go with great pomp and ceremony on a 
<« certain day to gather it. When they have got every thing in 
« readineſs under the oak, both for the ſacrifice and the banquet 
* which they make on this great feſtival, they begin by tying two 
« white bulls to it by the horns. Then one of the Druids, cloathed 
% in white, mounts the tree, and with a knife of gold cuts the 
e miſletoe, which is received in a white ſagum. This done, they 
Id. ibid, c proceed to their ſacrifices and feaſtings.” This feſtival is ſaid to 
have been kept, as near as the age of the Moon permitted to the | 
Toland'sH'ſt. tenth of March, which was their New-year's-day. The firſt day of 
3 May was a great annual feſtival, in honour of Belinus, or the Sun. 


Mem. de 
on this day prodigious fires were kindled in all their ſacred places, 


ale, v. 19. | 

p. 489. 1 and on the tops of all their cairns, and many ſacrifices were offered 
to that glorious luminary, which now began to ſhine upon them with 

great warmth and luſtre. Of this feſtival there are ſtill ſome veſtiges 

| remaining, both in Ireland and in the Highlands of Scotland, where 
Told, the firſt of May is called Bellein, 1. e. the fire of Bel, or Belinus. 
xc. Midſummer- day and the firſt of November, already mentioned, were 

Id. ibid. likewiſe annual feſtivals; the one to implore the friendly influences of 
Heaven upon their fields, and the other to return thanks for the 
favourable ſeaſons and the fruits of the earth; as well as to pay 

their yearly contributions to the miniſters of their religion. Nay, it 

is even probable, that all their Gods and Goddeſſes, their ſacred groves, 

their hallowed hills, lakes, and fountains, had their feveral anniverſary 

feſtivals; fo that the Druidiſh calendar was perhaps as much crowded 

Pelloutier with holidays as the Popiſh one is at preſent. On theſe feſtivals, 


Hiſt, Celt. : yp 
I. 4 A "1 after the appointed ſacrifices and other acts of devotion were finiſhed, 
| the 
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the reſt of ths time was ſpent 3 in n feaſting ſinging, dancing, and all Tzcit de 


kinds of diverſions. | men. c. 40. 


It is no leſs neceſſary to the ſupport of a public and national reli- Places of 
gion, to have certain places appointed for the performance of its * 
various offices. There appear to have been many ſuch places, in 
Britain, in the period we are now conſidering; but very different 
from thoſe ſtructures which have been erected for the purpoſes of 
religion in later ages. It was an article in the Druidical creed, 

& That it was unlawful to build temples to the Gods; or to worſhip . 

& them within walls and under roofs.” All their places of worſhip: Tacit. de 
therefore were in the open air, and generally on eminences, from — — — 
whence they had a full view of the heavenly bodies, to whom much 

of their adoration was directed. But that they might not be too 

much incommoded by the winds and rains, diſtracted by the view 

of external objects, or diſturbed by the intruſion of unhallowed feet; 

when they were inſtructing their diſciples, or performing their reli- 

gious rites, they made choice of the deepeſt receſſes. of groves and 

woods for their ſacred places. Theſe groves were planted, for that 

purpoſe, in the moſt proper ſituations, and with thoſe trees in which 

they moſt delighted. The chief of theſe was the ſtrong and ſpread- 

ing oak, for which tree the Druids had a very high and ſuperſtitious: 
veneration. © The Druids (ſays Pliny) have ſo high an eſteem for 

the oak, that they do not perform the leaſt religious ceremony, 

« without being adorned with garlands of its leaves—Theſe philo- 

“ ſophers believe, that every thing that grows upon that tree doth 

« come from Heaven ; and that God hath choſen that tree above all 

« others.” In this veneration for the oak, from whatever cauſe it no. Hig. 
proceeded, the Druids were not ſingular. The prieſts of many other 1 — ” 
nations, and even the Hebrew patriarchs ſeem to have entertained 

an almoſt equal veneration for that tree. Theſe ſacred groves were Gen chap.3». 
watered by ſome conſecrated fountain or river, and furrounded by a hoes 
ditch or mound, to prevent the intruſion of improper perſons. In ee 


man. 4 niiq- 


3 the J. 1. c. 34. 
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the center of the grove was a circular area, incloſed with one or two 
rows of large ſtones ſet perpendicular in the earth ; which conſtituted 
the temple, within which the altar ſtood, on which the ſacrifices 
were offered. In ſome of their moſt magnificent temples, as parti- 
cularly in that of Stone-henge, they had laid ſtones. of prodigious 
weight on the tops of the ſtanding pillars, which formed a kind of 
circle aloft in the air, and added much to the grandeur of the whole. 
Near to the temple (which is ſo called for want of a more proper 
word) they erected their carneddes, or ſacred mounts : ; their crom- 
lechs, or ſtone tables, on which they prepared their ſacrifices; and 
all other things which were neceſſary for their worſhip. Though 
7 the ſacred groves of the Druids have been long ago deſtroyed from 
.. the very roots, yet of the temples, carneddes, and cromlechs, which 


—— were incloſed within them, there are ſtill many veſtiges remaining 


14 in the Britiſh iſles, and other parts of Europe. Many readers will 


{mt —_— probably be better pleaſed with Lucan's poetical deſcription of one of 


—_—_ _ theſe Druidical groves than with the tedious proſaic one given above *. 


p. 9, & 
There ſeems to be no neceſſary connexion between polytheiſm and 
idolatry, or the worſhip of many Gods and the worſhip of idols; 


* Lucus erat longo nunquam violatus ab ævo, 
Obſcurum cingens connexis aera ramis - 
Et gilidas alte ſubmotis ſolibus umbras. 
Hunc non ruricolæ Panes, nemorumque potentes 
Silvani, Nymphæque tenent, ſed barbara ritu 
Sacra deum, ſtructæ diris altaribus aræ, 
Omnis et humanis luſtrata cruoribus arbor, &c. &c. 
Lucan, Pharſa. I. 3 v. 399- 


Not far away for ages paſt had ſtood 
An old unviolated ſacred wood ; 
Whoſe gloomy boughs thick interwoven made 
A chilly cheerleſs everlaſting ſhade : 
There, nor the ruſtick Gods, nor ſatyrs ſport, 
Nor fawns, and ſylvans with the nymphe reſort: 
But barb'rous prieſts | ſome dreadful pow'r adore, 
And luftrate ev'ry tree with n gore, &c. &c. 
Rowe's Lucan, book 3. J. 594. 
though 
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The oaks which were ufed for this purpoſe were truncated, that they 


within and without the walls of the ruinous heathen temples, had 
been erected by the Romans, or by the Britons after they were con- ria, c. 2. 


rity over the minds and perſons of their own countrymen; and being 
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though the one hath often introduced the other. The Egyptians, 
Perhans, Romans, and other ancient nations, had no idols, images 


or ſtatues, for a long time after they began to worſhip many Gods. Cluver. Ger- | 


an. Anti * 
This was the caſe with the inhabitants of Britain when they were 2 — 
firſt invaded by the Romans. They worſhipped many Gods, but * 


they had no images of theſe Gods, at leaſt none in the ſhape of men 
or other animals, in their facred groves. But whether this proceeded Tacit. de Mor. 
from a religious principle, or from their ignorance of the art f 


ſculpture may be doubted. For though they had no artificial ſtatues, 


yet they had certain viſible ſymbols or emblems of their Gods. © All 


the Celtic nations (ſays Maximus Tyrius) worſhipped Jupiter, 


„ .whoſe emblem or repreſentation amongſt them, was a lofty oak.” Maxim. Tyr. 
Diſſert. 38. 


might be the better emblems of unſhaken firmneſs and ſtability. 
Such were thoſe in the Druidical grove deſcribed by Lucan *. Thoſe 
images, which Gildas ſays were ſtill remaining in his time, both 


Gildz Hiſto- 


quered, as well as the nn themſelves. 


The Britiſh Druids were in the zenith of their power and glory Decline of the- 


Druids, 
af the beginning of this period; enjoying an almoſt abſolute autho- Gf 8 — 


greatly admired and reſorted to by ſtrangers. But as the Romans cr de Bek 
gained ground in this iſland, the power of the Druids gradually de- © m * 
clined, until it was almoſt quite deſtroyed. For that victorious peo-— 

ple, contrary to their uſual policy, diſcovered every where a very 

great animoſity againſt the perſons and religion of the Druids, 
This animoſity ſeems to have proceeded from the two following 


*, + « + Simulacraque mœſta deorum 
Arte carent. Cæſiſque extant informia truneis. Lucan, I. 3. ver. 412. 


&. 
£ Strong knotted trunks of oak ſtood near, 
* And artleſs emblems of their Gods appear. R 


cauſes. 
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cauſes, Though the Romans ſtill ſacrificed millions of mankind to 


their ambition, and had formerly ſacrificed great numbers of them 
to their Gods; yet they now began to entertain a juſt abhorrence of 
thoſe cruel rites, and to perſecute the Druids and others who were 
guilty of them. The other and chief cauſe of the hatred of the Ro- 
mans againſt the Druids was of a political nathre. ® Thoſe prieſts were 
not only the miniſters of religion, but (as we ſhall ſee in the next 
chapter) they were the civil judges, legiſlators, and even ſovereigns 


in their ſeveral countries. They were ſenſible that if the Romans 


prevailed, it would be impoſſible for them to preſerve their power; 


and therefore they employed all their influence in animating their 
countrymen to make a vigorous reſiſtance againſt thoſe invaders J 
and in ftirring them up to frequent revolts, after they had ſubmitted. 
On the other hand, the Romans were no lefs ſenſible that they could 
not eſtabliſh their own authority, and ſecure the obedience of Gaul 


and Britain, without deſtroying the authority and influence of the. 


Druids in theſe countries. With this view they obliged their ſub- 
jects in theſe provinces to build temples, to erect ſtatues, and offer 


ſacrifices after the Roman manner; and made ſevere laws againſt the 


| the authority of the Druids was brought ſo low in Gaul, in the reign 


uſe of human victims. They deprived the Druids of all authority 
in civil matters, and ſhewed them no mercy when they found them 
tranſgreſſing the laws, or concerned in any revolt. By theſe means, 


of the emperor Claudius, about A. D. 45, that he is ſaid by his hiſ- 


Sueton. in 
Vita Claudii, 
c. 25. 


torian to have deſtroyed them in that country. About the ſame time 
they began to be perſecuted in the Roman province newly erected, 
by that emperor, in the ſouth-eaſt parts of Britain; from whence 
many of them retired into the iſle of Angleſey, which was a Kind of 


little world of their own. But they did not remain long undiſturbed in 


this retirement. For Suetonius Paulinus, who was governor of Britain 
under Nero, A. D. 61, obſerving that the iſle of Angleſey was the 


great ſeat of diſaffection to the Roman government, and afforded an 
7 1 aſylum 
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aſylum to all who were forming plots againſt it, he determined to 
ſubdue it. Having conducted his army into the iſland, and defeated 
the Britons who attempted to defend it, though they were animated 
by the preſence, the prayers, and exhortations of a great multitude 
of Druids and Druideſſes, he made a very cruel uſe of his victory. 
For not contented with cutting down their ſacred groves, demoliſh- | ; 
ing their temples, and overturning their altars, he burnt many of | 
the Druids in thoſe fires which they had kindled for ſacrificing the 
Roman priſoners, if the Britons had gained the victory. So many Tacit. Annal. 
of the Druids periſhed on this occaſion, and in the unfortunate revolt 1 
of the Britons under Boadicia, which happened immediately after, 
that they never made any conſiderable figure after this period in 
South Britain. Such of them as did not think fit to ſubmit to the 
Roman government, and comply with the Roman rites, fled into : | 
Caledonia, Ireland, and the leſſer Britiſh iſles, where they ſupported | 
their authority and ſuperſtition for ſome time longer. 


But though the dominion of the Druids in South Britain was de- Long dura- 
ſtroyed at this time, many of their pernicious principles and ſuper- — — 
ſtitious practices continued much longer. Nay, ſo deeply rooted 
were theſe principles in the minds of the people both of Gaul and 
Britain, that they not only baffled all the power of the Romans, but 
they even reſiſted the ſuperior power and divine light of the goſpel 
for a long time after they had embraced the Chriſtian Religion. This 
is the reaſon that we meet with ſo many edicts of emperors, and 
canons of councils, in the ſixth, ſeventh and eighth centuries, againſt 
the worſhip of the ſun, moon, mountains, rivers, lakes, and trees. Pelloutier. 
This wretched ſuperſtition continued even longer in Britain than in 4 _ 
ſome other countries, having been received firſt by the Saxons, and 
afterwards by the Danes. It is a ſufficient and melancholy proof of 
this, that ſo late as the eleventh century, in the reign of Canute, it 
was found neceſſary to make the following law againſt thoſe hea- 
theniſh ſuperſtitions. © We ſtrictly diſcharge and forbid all our 


— - -  -: * « ſubjects 
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113 e ſubjects to worſhip the Gods of the Gentiles ; that is to ſay, the 
c. 5. apud « ſyn, moon, fires, rivers, fountains, hills or trees, and woods of 


Lendenbrog. 
in Gloſlar, © any kind.“ 


P. 1473. : 
Having given this brief delineation of Druidiſm, and traced it 


from the beginning of this period to its decline and final extinction, 


we now proceed, with pleaſure, to the more agreeable ſubject of the 


ſecond ſection of this chapter. 


SECTION IE. 


Hiſtory of the Chri tian Religion from its firſt introduction into South 
Britain, to the arrival of the Saxons, A. D. 449. | 


Rapid pro- MONG the many evidences of the truth and divine origin of 


grels of the e | 
Goſpel. A the Chriſtian Religion, that which ariſes from fts rapid pro- 


greſs in the world, and the aſtoniſhing ſucceſs of its firſt preachers, 
is not the moſt inconſiderable. It is not indeed the province of the 


hiſtorian to purſue this argument, and ſet it in its full light, but only 
to lay the foundation on which it is built, by giving an impartiat 
account of the time and manner in which the feveral nations were 


| brought to the knowledge and belief of the Goſpel. This is what 
we are now to R with regard to Britain. | 


No — The religious as well as civil antiquities of nations are commonly 
the timewhen involved in much obſcurity. This is evidently the caſe with regard 
— : th preciſe time in which the Chriſtian Religion was introduced 


was firſt 


Bain. into this iſland, Either the firſt Britiſh Chriſtians kept no memoirs. 
Gildas, the moſt ancient of our hiſtorians, who flouriſhed in the 
ſixth century, declares. that he could find no Britiſh. records of the- 
civil and eecleſiaſtic affairs of Britain, while it was ſubject to the Ro- 
mans; and aſſures us, that if any fuch records had ever exiſted, 


they had either teen, deſtroyed by their enemies, or carried into fo- 
8 Ys 4. 


of this happy event, or thefe memoirs have long ſince periſhed.. 
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reign countries by ſome of the exiled Britons. We muſt therefore, Gildz Hiſte- 
with that ancient hiſtorian, be contented with what light and infor- R 


mation we can collect from the writers of other nations, who inci- 
dentally mention the time, and other eircumſtances, of the planting 
of Chriſtianity in this iſland. 


It is highly probable, if not abſolutely certain, from the concur- Tefimonies 


of writers 


ring teſtimonies of ſeveral writers, and from other circumſtances, that about che time 


Britain was viſited by the firſt rays of the Goſpel before the end, rome 
perhaps about the middle of the firſt century. Tertullian, in his in Britain. 


book againſt the Jews, which was written A. D. 209, poſitively af- Du Pin's 
"Is 1 . o * „ N ; Ch h Hiſt. 
firms, That thoſe parts of Britain into which the Roman arms had Cent, ad, in 


& never penetrated, were become ſubject to Chriſt.” From hence as 1 


we may conclude, that Chriſtianity had been known ſome time be- 1 ſudæos, 
fore this in the Roman provinces in South Britain. Euſebius, biſhop 2 


of Cæſaria, who flouriſhed in the beginning of the fourth century, 
was equally famous for his learning and integrity, and being in high 
favour with Conſtantine the Great, had the beſt opportunities of 
being well informed of the ſtate and hiſtory of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion in all the provinces of the Roman empire. He wrote a book 
to demonſtrate the truth of the Goſpel ; in which he endeavours to 
prove, that the apoſtles muſt have been aſſiſted by ſome power more 
than human, ſince they had preached with ſo much ſucceſs, in ſo 


many remote cities and countries, to the Romans, Perſians, Ar- 


«* menians,. Parthians, Indians, Scythians, and to thofe which are 
&« called the Britiſh iſlands.” Now as the ſtrength of this reaſoning Euſeb. De- 


monſt. Evang. 


depended entirely on the truth of theſe facts, we have reaſon to ſup- l. 3. c. -. 


; poſe that Euſebius knew they were undeniable : and if they were ſo, * 


it follows that the Goſpel was preached in this iſland in the apoſtolick 
age. This is further confirmed by the following teſtimony of Theo- 
doret: © Theſe, our fiſhermen, publicans, and tent-makers, per- 
4 ſuaded not only the Romans and their ſubjects, but alſo the 
“% Scythians, Sauromatæ, Indians, Perſians, Seræ, Hyrcanians, Bri- 
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« tons, Cimmerians, and Germans, to embrace the religion of him 

Theod. tom. * who had been crucified.” Theodoret flouriſhed in the former 
_ =. part of the fifth century, and was unqueſtionably one of the moſt. 
| learned fathers of the church. To theſe we may ſubjoin the teſti- 
mony of Gildas, who ſeems to fix the time of the firſt introduction 

of the Chriſtian Religion into South Britain about the period of the 

great revolt and defeat of the Britons under Boadicia, A. D. 61. 

For having briefly mentioned theſe events, he adds, © In the mean 

e time, Chriſt the true ſun afforded his rays; that is, the knowledge 

« of his precepts, to this iſland, benumbed with extreme cold, hav- 

e ing been at a great diſtance from the ſun; I do not mean the ſun 
Gildz-Hiſto- “ jn the firmament, hut the eternal ſun in heaven.“ This was no 
0 doubt the tradition about this matter which prevailed in Britain in 
the beginning of the ſixth century, when Gildas wrote; and it was 

probably not far from the truth. | 


—_— We ſhall be more diſpoſed to give eredit to theſe teſtimomies con- 
of Britain of eerning the early introduction of the Chriſtian Religion into Britain, 


daft of when we conſider the ſtate of that country, and of the church in theſe- 
* times. The emperor Claudius eſtabliſhed a Roman province in the 
ſouth-eaſt parts of Britain, A. D. 43: a Roman colony was ſoon 
after fettled at Camelodunum; London and Verulam had become 
large, rich, and flouriſhing municipia, or free eities, crowded with. 
Roman citizens, before the revolt under Boadicia. All this muſt 
_ certainly have oceaſioned a conſtant and daily intercourſe between: 
Rome and Britain; fo that whatever made any noiſe, or became the 
fubje& of attention in that great capital of the world, could not be 
long unknown in this ifland, Now it is unqueftionably certain that 
the Chriſtian Religion had not only made great progreſs at Rome in 
the reign of Claudius, but had even engaged the attention of the 
Puctoajus * government. It muſt therefore have been heard of, at leaſt, in Bri- 
tain before A. D. 54, when Claudius died. Before that year alſo 


c. 25. 
— Britons of high rank bad been carried priſoners to Rome, and 
ethers 
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others had gone thither to negociate their affairs at the imperial 
court; and a much greater number of Romans had come from Rome 
into Britain, to occupy civil and military poſts in this iſland. Can 
it be ſuppoſed therefore that none of theſe Britons on their return 
into their own country, or of thefe Romans on their coming into this 
| iſland, brought with them the knowledge of the Chriſtian Religion? 
It is much more probable, that among thoſe great multitudes of peo- 
ple of all ranks who came from Rome into Britain between A. D. 43, 
and A. D. 54, there were ſome, perhaps many Chriſtians. Such, 
we have reaſon to think, was that famous lady Pomponia Grzcina, \ 
the wife of Aulus Plautius, the very firſt governor of the Roman 
province in Britain; of whom Tacitus gives this account. Pom : 
e ponia Græcina, an illuſtrious lady, married to Plautius, who was 
« honoured with an ovation or leſſer triumph for his victories in 
% Britain, was accuſed of having embraced a ſtrange and foreign 
4 ſuperſtition; and her trial for that crime was committed to her 
&* huſband. He, according to ancient law and cuſtom, convened 
< her whole family and relations; and having, in their preſence, 
< tried her for her life and fame, pronounced her innocent of any 
« thing immoral. Pomponia lived many years after this trial, but 
always led a gloomy melancholy kind of life.“ It is highly pro- Tac t, Annall 
bable, that the ſtrange ſuperſtition of which Pomponia was accuſed, ! A 
was Chriſtianity ;, for the Roman writers of theſe times knew very 
little of that religion, and always ſpeak of it in ſuch ſlight contemp- | 
tuous terms. The great innocence of her manners, and the kind. of Sueton. Nero, 
life which ſhe had led after her trial, render this ſtill more probable. Anal =D. 
Now if this illuſtrious. lady was really a Chriſtian, and accompanied © 
her huſband during his reſidence in Britain, from A. D. 43. to A. D. 
47, ſhe might be one of the firſt who brought the knowledge of 
Chriſt into this iſland; and might engage ſome of the firſt preachers. | 
of the Goſpel: to come into it in. this very early period. But if the: 
Chriſtian Religion made great progreſs and much noiſe at Rome im 
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the reign of Claudius, it made much greater in that of his ſucceſſor 
Nero. For about the third year of that reign, A. D. 57, St. Paul, 


the moſt zealous, eloquent, and ſucceſsful of the apoſtles arrived at 
Rome, where he continued two whole years, preaching the king- 


dom of God, and teaching thoſe things which concern the Lord Jeſus 


Chriſt, with all confidence, no man forbidding him. In this time, 


that great apoſtle made a prodigious number of converts of many 
different nations, and of all ranks. For in a letter which he wrote 


from that city to the Philippians, he acquaints them, that his having 
been ſent a priſoner to Rome, had fallen out rather into the further- 
ance of the Goſpel - ſo that his bonds in Chriſt were manifeſt in all 


the palace, and in all other places. Beſides, there were many other | 


Chriſtian preachers at Rome, at that time, who all ſpoke with great 
boldneſs, and had their ſhare of ſucceſs. Now, among all theſe nu- 
merous converts, 1s it not very probable that there were ſome Bri- 
tons, or ſome Romans who had occaſion ſoon after to go into Britain; 
or at leaft ſome who had friends in this iſland, to whom they would 


naturally communicate an account of the new religion which they 
had embraced? There ſeems to be ſtrong evidence that there was 


at leaſt one Briton of high rank and great merit among St. Paul's 
converts. This was Claudia, mentioned with Pudens, 2 Tim. 4. 21. 
who is thought to be the ſame with Claudia, the wife of Pudens; a 
Britiſh lady ſo much celebrated by Martial for her beauty and virtue, 
in the two epigrams in part quoted below *. But however this may 
be, it appears to be morally certain, from all theſe teſtimonies and 


circumſtances, that the firſt rays of the light of the Goſpel reached 
the ſouth-eaſt parts of this ifland ſome time between A. D. 43, and 


A. D. 61. 


* Claudia, Rufe, meo nupſit peregrina Pudenti: . 
Macte eſto tædis O Hyminze tuis, &c. L. 4. Epigram, 13. 
Claudia ceruleis cum ſit Ruſina Britannis | 
Edita, cur Latiæ peQora gentis habet? 

Qualz decus formz! Romanam credere matres 900 55 
Italides poſſunt, Atthides eſſe ſuam, &c. I. 11. Epigram. 54. 
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But though the name of Chriſt was not altogether unknown in gan number 
Britain in this very early period, yet the number of Chriſtians in - — 
this iſland was then certainly very ſmall; conſiſting perhaps of a _— 
few particular perſons or families, who contented themſelves with Nero. 
the private exerciſe of their religion; and with recommending it to 
their friends and neighbours, without much noiſe or obſervation. 


But this little flock gradually encreaſed by converts at home, and ac- 


ceeſſions from abroad. After the ſuppreſſion of the great revolt under 
Boadicia, Provincial Britain enjoyed great tranquillity for many 
years, under a ſucceſſion of mild and good governors, and preſented 


an inviting aſylum to Chriſtians who were cruelly perſecuted in other 
parts, particularly at Rome. For the greateſt part of that imperial 
city having been reduced to aſhes by a dreadful fire, A. D. 64, the 
infernal tyrant Nero, to divert the ſuſpicion of his having been the 
incendiary, laid the blame of it upon the Chriſtians; and on that 
falſe pretence put prodigious numbers of theſe unpopular innocents 
to the moſt cruel kinds of death. Some of them (ſays Tacitus) 
% were wrapt in the ſkins of wild beaſts, and torn in pieces by dogs; 
« others were crucified; and others being burned, ſerved as torches 
to enlighten the ſtreets of the city in the night-time,” From 
thoſe direful ſufferings, according to the permiſſion of their gracious 


Tacit. Annal. 
1. 15. & 44+ 


maſter, great multitudes of Chriſtians fled into other cities and 


countries; of whom, it is highly probable, not a few took ſhelter 
in this iſland, as a place of the greateſt ſafety ; and thereby greatly 
encreaſed the number of Chriſtians in Britain. From about this 
time, therefore, we may ſuppoſe the Chriſtians in Britain began to. 
be formed into religious. ſocieties, under ſpiritual guides, for the 
inſtruction of their minds and regulation of their manners, and, in ; 
a word, began to aſſume the face and form of a Chriſtian church. 

If it be not eaſy to aſcertain the preciſe time when a Chriſtiam who planted: | 
church was firſt planted in Britain, it is ſtill more difficult to diſcover Gift in 
by whoſe miniſtry that caurch was planted. The accounts which f 
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. Chriſtian church in Britain. 


Parſon?! G27: evidence or authority for this opinion; and it is certain nothing can 
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are given us of this matter by ancient writers, are very various and 
unſatisfactory ; ſome aſcribing the converſion of the Britons to one, 
and ſome to another of the apoſtles, or other primitive preachers of 


the Goſpel. 


It may not, however, be improper to mention, in a 


very few words, the moſt conſiderable of thefe accounts, though 
ſome of them are not a little abſurd and improbable. 


If this queſtion was to be determined by a plurality of votes, the 


apoſtle James, the ſon of Zebedee and the brother of St. John, would 
certainly be declared the apoſtle of the Britons, as well as of the Spa- 


niards. 


For a great crowd of ancient hiſtorians, martyrologiſts, and 


other writers, collected by the moſt learned Archbiſhop Uſher, affirm, 
that this apoſtle preached the Goſpel in Spain, in the Britiſh iſles, 
Uſer. de pri. and in other countries of the Weſt. But it is almoſt impoſſible that 
mord. Eccleſ. 

Brit. c. i. p. 6. this can be true; for we are aſſured by St. Luke, that fo early as 
A. D. 44. Herod the king ſtretched forth his hands to vex certain 
« of the churchy And he killed James the brother of John with 


the ſword. | 

Simon Ze- Some other writers acquaint us, that it was the apoſtle Simon ſir- 
named Zelotes, who firſt preached the Goſpel in the Weſt, and par- 
ticularly in the Britiſh iſles; and that he ſuffered martyrdom, and 


was buried in Britain. 


But a far greater number of writers, with 


much greater probability, fix the ſcene of this apoſtle's labours and 
ſufferings in the Eaſt, | 
Baronius, and ſome other writers of the church of Rome, who 


taketh all opportunities of magnifying , the apoſtle Peter, though 
ſometimes at the expence of his brethren, contend with great earneſt- 
neſs, that he was the firſt who preached the Goſpel, and planted a 


be more improbable. 


But they can produce no tolerable 


Metaphraſtes indeed ſays, and he is the only 


writer of any antiquity that ſays any thing of the matter, That 
* Peter ſpent twenty-three years at — and in Britain, and 


© Other 
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ee other countries of the Weſt; and particularly, that he continued 

e 4 long time in Britain, converted many nations, conſtituted many 

« churches, in which having ordained biſhops, preſbyters, and dea- 

« cons, he returned to Rome in the 12th year of Nero.” But Me- Uter. de 
taphraſtes was a mere modern in compariſon of the apoſtolic times, — __— 5 
and his teſtimony, as Baronius acknowledges, is of little or no weight. ee. 1988 
It appears from Scripture, that the charge of preaching the Goſpel A. P. 6r. 
to thoſe of the circumciſion, was in a peculiar manner committed to 

St. Peter. From whence we may be certain, as well as from other 9 ch. 2. 
evidence, that this apoſtle ſpent his life in preaching in Judea, Alex- ' 
andria, Antioch, Babylon, and ſuch countries as abounded with 

Jews, and not in Britain, where there were few or none of that na- 

tion at this time. It is not neceſſary to ſay any thing of the Caledo- 

nian apoſtleſhip of St. Andrew, for which very reſpectable autho- 8 
rities might be alleged; though it is certainly no better founded p. 35 z. 


than that of his brother St. Peter's, in Provincial Britain. 


There is only another of the apoſtolic college to whom the in- st. Paul, 
troduction of Chriſtianity into Britain hath been aſcribed, viz. the 
apoſtle Paul. And it muſt be confeſſed, that the tradition concerning 
him, is not only ſupported by very ancient and venerable authorities, 
but alſo that it doth not ſeem to be any way inconſiſtent with what 
we know with certainty of the character and hiſtory of the apoſtle. 
Theodoret, whoſe teſtimony hath been already produced to prove, 
that the Chriſtian Religion was not altogether unknown in Britain 
in the days of the apoſtles, in ſome other places of his works 
inſinuates, that the apoſtle Paul preached the Goſpel in this iſland, 
as well as in Spain and other countries in the Weſt, Clemens Ur. de 
Romanus and St. Jerome ſay the ſame thing in rather plainer horn oy 
terms. Theſe teſtimonies of ancient writers, to which, if it were g;jtjnofcers | 
neceſſary, ſome others might be added, are confirmed by the con- ſy 8 
ſideration of ſeveral particulars in the writings, the character, and 
hiſtory of this apoſtle. Nothing is more certain, than that he was 

Vor. I. 8 animated 
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animated with the moſt fervent zeal for the propagation of the 
Chriſtian Religion, and that he flew like lightning from one coun- 
try to another in the execution of this deſign, It appears from his 
own writings, and from the canonical hiſtory of the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, written by St. Luke, that from the time when this apoſtle 
ſirſt began to preach the Goſpel, to the time when he was: fent pri- 
ſoner to Rome, he had made an almoſt incredible number of journies 
into many countries of the Eaſt, where he preached: the Goſpel, and 
planted Chriſtian churches. It appears too from the ſame un- 
queſtionable authority, that ſome time before his impriſonment, he 
had a preſage of that event, and a certain knowledge that he ſhould 
never return again into the Eaſt; and that none. of . thoſe among 
whom he had hitherto. preached ſhould ſee his face-any more. He 
was releaſed from his confinement at Rome, and ſet at full liberty 
to go where he pleaſed, A. D. 58; from which, to the time when: 
he ſuffered martyrdom at Rome,. A. D. 67, in the laſt year of Nero, 
was no leſs than nine years. Where then. did this moſt active and 
zealous apoſtle ſpend theſe laſt nine years of his laborious life? To- 
this queſtion, it muſt be confeſſed, no very ſatisfactory anſwer: can: 


be given. The writings, as well as the perſons of the primitive: 


teachers of Chriſtianity were expoſed to the moſt cruel: perſecutions, . 
and both very often periſhed in the ſame flames; which is the reaſon 
that we know ſo little of ſome parts of. their hiſtory, But from ſe- 
veral circumſtances it appears moſt probable, that St. Paul ſpent the. 
laſt years of his life in the weſtern provinces of the Roman empire, 
of which Britain was one. He had taken a- final leave off the 
churches in the Eaſt, into which he had been aſſured by a Divine 
Revelation, that he never ſhould return. He writes to e. 
from Rome immediately after his deliverance, that the deſi gi 
Providence in delivering him out of the lion's mouth, 1. e. from the- 
tyrant Nero, was, that his preaching might be fully known; and- 


2 Tim. ch. 4. that all the Gentiles might hear; probably meaning thoſe of the Weſt, 


as 
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as well as thoſe of the Eaſt. This apoſtle was always ambitious of 
preaching in countries where the name of Chriſt was not at all, or 

very little known; leſt he ſhould build upon another man's founda- 
tion. Now, the weſtern provinces of the Roman empire preſented — = 

him a. large uncultivated field, where the name of Chrift was very 8 

little known at the time of his deliverance. It appears too, in par- 

ticular, that his heart was very much ſet upon making a journey 

into Spain, by way of Rome, to preach the Goſpel in that country. Ibid. v. 2428. 

Is it not reaſonable to ſuppoſe then, that he accompliſhed this deſign 

after he was releaſed from his confinement at Rome. If he did 

this, and travelled through Gaul into Spain, and ſpent ſome years 

in theſe countries, it is not improbable that he alſo viſited. Britain, 

which was then become a large and flouriſhing province of the 

Roman empire. In a word, though it would be raſh and unwar- 

rantable in a modern writer to affirm poſitively, that the apoſtle 

Paul preached the Goſpel in Britain, yet it is certainly no preſump- stillingfleet's 

tion to affirm, that if any of the apoſtles preached i in this iſland, it 2 "—_— 

was moſt probably the apoſtle Paul. 


The converſion of the firſt Britiſh Chriſtians is by ſome authors Aritobutas. 
aſcribed to Ariftobulus, who is mentioned by St. Paul, in his Epiſtle 
to the Romans, This extraordinary perſon, of whom St. Paul ſays Chap. 16. 
ſo little, was, according to theſe authors, very happy in a great ED 
number of excellent relations. For he was, as they pretend, the ſame 
with Zebedee, the father of the two apoſtles, James and John, by 
his wife Salome; he was alſo brother to Barnabas, and father-in-law 
to the two apoſtles, Peter and Andrew. A perſon ſo well related 
could hardly fail to meet with preferment in the church. Accord- 
ingly they tell us, that he was ordained a biſhop by his ſon-in-law 
St. Peter, and ſent to preach the Goſpel in Britain, where he ſuffered acdc wit 
martyrdom. All this is ſo palpably- abſurd and legendary that it! PR 


merits no ſerious confutation. 


8 2 | he 
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The honour of planting the firſt Chriſtian church in South Britain 
hath becn beſtowed by others upon Joſeph of Arimathea, who buried 
our Saviour in his own new tomb. Now, though the tradition of 
Joſeph's a Britain is altogether improbable, and ſupported 
by no tolerable authority, yet as it hath been ſeriouſly defended by 
ſome Popiſh writers, and (which is almoſt as abſurd) ſeriouſly re- 
futed by ſome proteſtants, it may not be improper to gratify the 
reader's curioſity, by laying before him the firſt and moſt ſimple 
edition of this ſtory, and alſo ſome of the embelliſhments which were 
afterwards added to it by other monkiſh writers. William of Malmſ- 
bury, in the beginning of his Hiſtory of the Antiquities of the 
Church of Glaſtenbury, having mentioned the diſperſion of the 
apoſtles by the perſecution in which St. Stephen ſuffered martyrdom, 
he proceeds to this purpoſe : That St. Philip came into the country 
« of the Franks, where he converted many tc*the Faith ; and being 
&« defirous of propagating the knowledge of Chriſt ſtill further, 


© he choſe twelve of his diſciples, and having devoutly laid his 


„right hand upon each of them, he ſent them to preach the word 
« of life in Britain, under the conduct of his dear friend Joſeph of 
* Arimathea, who buried the Lord. Theſe miſſionaries arriving in 
« Britain, A. D. 63, from the aſſumption of the bleſſed Mary, the 
„15th, they preached the Goſpel with great zeal. The barbarous 
„ king of. the country, however, and his ſubjects, rejected their 
% new doQrine, and would not abandon their ancient ſuperſtition ; 
* but as Joſeph and his companions had come from a very diſtant 
« country, and behaved modeſtly, he granted them a certain iſland 
in the borders of his kingdom, called Iniſwitrin, for their reſi- 
* dence; and two other Pagan princes ſucceſſively granted them 


twelve hides of land for their ſubſiſtence. Theſe holy men living 


in this wilderneſs, being admoniſhed by the angel Gabriel to 
* build a church to the honour of the bleſſed Virgin, the mother 
of God, they were not diſobedient to the divine command, but 

* e built 
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built a ſmall chapel of wattles in a place pointed out to them: 
c 4 humble ſtructure indeed, but adorned with many virtues ! For 
« as this. was the firſt Chriſtian church 1n theſe regions, the Son 
of God was pleaſed to do it the ſingular honour of dedicating it 
« himſelf to the honour of his mother.” Though this original Gulielm. 


, Malmſb. d 
ſtory hath a very decent proportion of the marvellous, it did not gut. fe 


ſatisfy the luxuriant fancies of the monks of Glaſtenbury, who Cf, 
made almoſt as great a change in it, as they did in their old church p. 292. 
of wattles, by their ſucceſſive embelliſhments. It will be ſufficient 
to convince us of this, to give the following ſhort extract, which is 
ſaid to have been taken out of the archives of the church of Glaſten- 
bury: There were ſix hundred men and women who were to 
come over into Britain with Joſeph of Arimathea, who having all 
taken a, vow of abſtinence till they came to land,, they all broke 
it, except fifty, who came over the ſea on the ſhirt of Joſephus 
. * the ſon of Joſeph. But the reſt having repented of the breach of 
00 their vow, a ſhip was ſent to bring them over, which had been 
built by king Solomon. There came over with them a duke of 
e the Medes, called Nacianus, formerly baptized by Joſeph in the 
“ city of Saram, with the king of it, called Mordraius, who va- 
* hantly killed a king of North Wales, who kept Joſeph a priſoner,” user 
Kc. &c. It will not be neceſſary to ſpend any time 1n proving, that * 25 
theſe monſtrous fictions were the pure inventions of the monks of 
Glaſtenbury, to promote the reputation and riches of their mo- 
naſtery. For nothing could equal the wantonneſs and effrontery of 
the monks in the middle ages, in inventing and propagating ſuch vide Ufer. de 
extravagant legends, but the great ſimplicity of the people in be- — mw” 


lieving them. 


Lal 
— 


A modern writer of no little learning and ſagacity, hath advanced g. ads 


«ries from the 


it as a probable opinion, that Chriſtianity was firſt planted in this 1g. 
iſland by miſſionaries who came immediately from the Eaſt, ſent (as 
be thinks moſt likely) by the famous * Polycarp, biſhop of Smyrna, 


who 
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ſon's Diſlert. 
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Dr. MPher- Who ſuffered martyrdom, A. D. 170. The only reaſon which he 


gives for this new and ſingular opinion is, the conformity of the 
Britiſh Chriſtians with the churches of the Eaſt, about the time of 
keeping Eaſter. But nothing can be more certain, than that the 
Chriſtian Religion was introduced into Britain, long before there was 
any talk, at leaſt before there was any controverſy, about the time of 
keeping Eaſter. That controverſy doth not ſeem to have made ary 


nodiſe in the church till about the middle of the ſecond century, and 


probably did not reach Britain till ſome time after. Now, as the 
Britiſh church was not then under any ſubjection to the church of 


Rome, nor indeed any one national church ſubject to another, when 
this controverſy about the time of keeping Eaſter came to be agi- 


| tated among the Britiſh Chriftians, it is not at all ſurprizing, that 


they choſe to conform to the practice of the eaſtern church, which 


was the mother of all other churches, and moſt likely to be in the 


Firſt planters 
of Chriſtianity 
ip South Bri- 


tain not cer- 


Cent. 2. 


' Progreſs of 


the Goſpel 
gradual, 


right. To this they might be perfuaded by ſome perſons of influ- 


ence amongſt them, who had ſtudied the controverfy, and were well 
enough acquainted with the arguments on both ſides. 


Upon the whole, it muſt be acknowledged, that after all that hath 
been written on this ſubject, it is now impoſſible to diſcover with 


tainly known, certainty, who were the firſt preachers of the Goſpel, and the chief 
inſtruments of planting a Chriſtian church in this iſſand. Nor have 


we any reaſon to be much concerned at this, ſince we know that we 
are indebted for this ineſtimable bleſſing to that gracious Being from 
whom every good and perfect gift cometh ; and that to him, and not 


to the viſible inſtruments of his providence, our ſupreme gratitude 
and thanks are due, | 


As the Chriſtian Religion was very early introduced into Britain, 


ſo after its introduction it continued to diffuſe its light from one of 
the Britiſh nations unto another, until they were all, in ſome meaſure, 
illuminated. The progreſs of the Roman arms, though without 


any intention of theirs, contributed not a little to the progreſs of the 
| 1 Goſpel, 
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Goſpel, by reducing all the different nations of South Britain under 
one government, and thereby opening a free and uninterrupted inter- 
courſe over the whole country. As the conqueſt of South Britain 
was completed by the-Romans before the end of the firſt century, we 
have reaſon to think, that the name and religion of Chriſt were 
known, in ſome degree, in almoſt every corner of that country, 


about the beginning of the ſecond. We have the greater reaſon to- 


be of this opinion, when we conſider, that by the deſtruction of the 
Druids, which had happened before that time, one great obſtacle to 


the progreſs of the Goſpel was removed; and the minds of the 


Britons were left open to the impreſſions of a more pure and rational 
religion. | _ 


135 


But though the firſt dawnings of the Goſpel had ſo early viſited Converſion of - | 


this iſland, and were ſo widely diffuſed, we cannot ſuppoſe, that the 


number of Chriſtians here was either very great in the ſecond cen- 


tury, or that they were im general of the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank. 


The perfect tranquillity, and freedom from perſecution, which the 
Chriſtians in Britain enjoyed during the whole of the ſecond, and 
the greateſt part of the third century, is a proof, not only of their 
prudent and peaceable behaviour, but alſo that they were not thought 
formidable for their power or numbers, by the Roman government. 


In other provinces of the Roman empire, where the number of 


Chriſtians was become very great, they were ſeverely perſecuted in 

the beginning of this century, even by the moſt humane governors, 

under the mildeſt emperors ; as by Pliny, under the emperor Trajan, 

in Pontus and Bithynea. Indeed, if the famous ſtory of the con- Pl. Epif. 
verſion of Lucius, king of Britain, and of his ſubjects, to the Chriſ- 105 

tian faith, which is ſo gravely and circumſtantially related by ſo 

many authors, could be believed, we ſhould be led to rm 
higher ideas of the ſtate of the Britiſh church in this period. But 
certainly there never was any ſtory more evidently falſe, abſurd, and : 
contradiQtory, in almoſt every circumſtance, than this of king Lucius; 

as 


king Lucias. 
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as it is related by different authors. Some of them make this Lucius 
king of all the Britiſh iſles ;- ſome king of Britain ſome king of 
South Britain; and ſome only a petty king of ſome part of South 
Britain, they know not where : and (to mention only another of the 
contradiQory circumſtances of this ſtory) no fewer than twenty-three 
different dates have been aſſigned for this event of the converſion of 
Uſer. Feelel, king Lucius, by different writers. If there is any truth at all in 
el this ſtory, it requires more than human penetration and ſagacity, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the heap of fables and contradictions under which 
it is buried. But that the reader's curioſity may not be diſappointed, 
we ſhall lay before him the very ſhort account of this matter, which 
is given by Nennius, the moſt ancient of our hiſtorians by whom it 
is mentioned; and alſo the more pompous and circumſtantial narra- 
tion of Jeffrey of Monmouth. By comparing theſe two accounts 
together, he will obſerve how much this famous tale had improved 
between the ſeventh century, in which Nennius lived, and the 
twelfth, in which Jeffrey of Monmouth flouriſhed. 


R tation of it ( Tn the year 164, (ſays Nennius) from the incarnation of our 
by Neunes. 4 Lord, Lucius, monarch of Britain, with all the other petty kings 
e of all Britain, received baptiſm, from a deputation ſent by the K - 
Nennii Hiſt. * Roman emperors, and by the Roman pope Evariſtus.“ This is 
BR but a very ſhort ſtory, and yet it contains at leaſt two as great falſe- 
hoods and abſurdities as can well be imagined. What can be more 
abſurd and falſe than to aſſert that there was a great Britiſh monarch 
named Lucius, with many petty Britiſh kings under him, at a time 
when all South Britain, and a conſiderable part of North Britain, 
were under ſubjection to the Romans? Unleſs it be ſtill more abſurd 
to aſhrm, that the two heathen emperors, Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus, and Lucius Verus, ſent deputies to convert and baptize the 3 
kings and people of Britain. On this foundation, however, which 
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was laid by Nennius, ſubſequent writers, by degrees, raiſed a very 
magnificent ſtructure, which was at length brought to perfection, by 
8 te 


GREAT BRITAIN. 137 
the inventive and romantic genius of Jeffrey of Mongouth, as ap- 
pears from the following narration: 


% Coilus had but one ſon, named Lucius, who obtaining the crown I — 


« after his father's death; imitated all his acts of goodneſs, and of Mon. 
e ſeemed to his people, to be no other than Coilus himſelf revived. Ak 
&« As he had made this good beginning, he was willing to make a 
« better end: for which purpoſe he ſent letters to pope Eleutherius, 
&« defiring to be inſtructed by him in the Chriſtian Religion. For the 
« miracles which Chriſt's diſciples performed in ſeveral nations 
« wrought conviction in his mind, ſo that being inflamed with an 
« ardent love of the true faith, he obtained the accompliſhment of % 
« his pious requeſt, For that holy pope, upon receipt of this de- a 
« yout petition, ſent to him two moſt religious doctors, Faganus and | 
« Duvanus, who, after they had preached concerning the incarna- 

nation of the word of God, adminiſtered to him baptiſm, and made 
„him a proſelyte to the Chriſtian Faith. Immediately upon this, | 
« people from all countries aſſembling together, followed the king's | 
« example, and being waſhed in the ſame holy laver, were made 
« partakers of the kingdom of Heaven. The holy doctors, after 
they had almoſt extinguiſhed paganiſm over the whole iſland, de- 
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&« dicated the temples, that had been founded in honour of many 
« Gods, to the one only God and his ſaints, and filled them with con- | 
« gregations of Chriſtians. There were then in Britain eight and N | 
ce twenty flamens, as alſo three archflamens, to whoſe juriſdiction 
the other judges and enthuſiaſts were ſubje&t. Theſe alſo, accord- | | 

ing to the apoſtles command, they delivered from idolatry, and 


* 
* 


A 
- 


where they were flamens made them biſhops, where archflamens 
“ archbiſhops. The ſeats of the archflamens were at the three no- 
bleſt cities, viz. York, London, and Caerleon upon Uſke, in Gla- 
„ morganſhire. Under theſe three, now purged from ſuperſtition, 
were made ſubject twenty-eight biſhops, with their dioceſes.” Gaulfrd. ; 


An aſtoniſhing revolution indeed! and the more aſtoniſhing that it 1, 4. c. 19. 
Vor, I. T was 
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was brought about by the influence of a Britiſh king, at a time when 
there could be no Britiſh king on the ſouth ſide of the firths of Forth 
and Clyde, except in a ſtate of entire ſubordination to the Romans. 
But honeſt Jeffrey does not ſtop here. Though he had provided the 
infant church of Britain with a very decent ſet of archbiſhops and 
biſhops, who had been archflamens and flamens, he was ſenſible 
that they would have made but an aukward figure in their new cha- 
rater without good houſes and good livings, and therefore he hath 
taken care to make them rather better in that reſpe& than they had 


been before, that they might have no reaſon to repent the change of 


their religion. For a little further he adds; © That the glorious 
„ king Lucius, being highly rejoiced at the great progreſs the true 
“ faith and worſhip had made in his kingdom, granted, that the 
“ poſſeſſions and territories formerly belonging to the temples of the 
“Gods, ſhould now be converted to a better uſe, and appropriated 
to Chriſtian churches. And, becauſe greater honour was due to 
* them than to the others, he made large additions of lands and 


* manſion-houſes, and all manner of privileges to them.“ It was 


very fortunate for theſe right reverend converts that good king Lu- 


cius was of ſo different a diſpoſition from his famous ſucceſſor, 


Id. ibid. J. 5. 
C. 1. 


Henry VIII. Jeffrey at laſt finiſnes the hiſtory of this wonderful 
monarch, by telling us, That he departed this life in the city of 
« Glouceſter, and was honourably- buried in the cathedral church, 
ce in the hundred and fifty-ſixth year after our Lord's incarnation.” 
Such is the account which is given by Jeffrey of Monmouth of the 
converſion of king Lucius, and its important conſequences. A late 
church hiſtorian ſays, very gravely, © That this account looks very 
« ſuſpicious ;” and takes much learned pains to prove, that the 
Pagan and Chriſtian hierarchy were not ſo very like, and fo eaſily 
convertible into one another as Jeffrey hath repreſented them. That 
there were Britiſh biſhops (ſays he) in Lucius's time, is witliout 
** queſtion ;*? but he ſeems to think that this good king had it not in 

3 | his 
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his power to provide quite ſo well for hn. The truth is, that it Collier“ Ec- 
is almoſt equally ridiculous to draw any ſerious conſequences from v.1. p. 1 3o th 


this extravagant ſtory, or to take any Pains 1n refuting it; ſince every 
one who knows any thing of the ſtate of Britain at that time, muſt 
know, that it contains as many falſehoods and impoſſibilities as 


ſentences. 


If there is any truth at all in this ſtory of king Lucius, it cannot What lid 
poſſibly be any more than this: That ſome time or other in the might be in 
ſecond century, there was a petty prince or chieftain of the Britons king Lucius. 


in favour of the Romans, and indulged by them with ſome degree 
of authority in his country, who embraced the Chriſtian Religion, 
and promoted the converſion of his friends and followers, to the 
utmoſt of his power. This might poſlibly happen ; but whether 
it did happen or not is certainly very doubtful, ſince Gildas, the 
moſt ancient of our hiſtorians, who was a Briton and a zealous 
Chriſtian, gives not the leaſt hint of ſuch a thing. 


The happy ſituation of the Chriſtians in Britain preſerved Si 
from the contagion of thoſe fatal hereſies which were broached in the 
ſecond century, and greatly diſturbed the peace of the Chriſtian 
church, and obſtructed the progreſs of the Goſpel in other places. 
For the hereſiarchs of this early period, as Baſilides, Carpocrates, 
Valentinus, Montanus, &c. being either Egyptians or Aſiaticks, 
countries with which Britain had little or no intercourſe, the Chri- 
ſtians in this iſland remained in a happy ignorance of their peculiar 
opinions; and continued to enjoy the light of the Goſpel in the ſame 
purity in which it had been communicated to them by their firſt 
teachers. This circumſtance contributed not a little both to the in- 
ternal peace and external ſafety of the infant church of Britain, and 
preſerved it from many calamities which fell upon other churches 
which were infected with theſe hereſies. 


Though it is abundantly evident, that the Chriſtian Religion was Cent. 3. 


very far from being eſtabliſhed in Britain in this early period, ſo ge-, 
T 2 | nerally, 


8 of Chri- 
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nerally, or with ſo much eclat and ſplendor as the Monkiſh writers 
pretend, yet it plainly appears, that it not only ſubliſted, but even 
continued gradually to gain ground. For about the beginning of 


this century (according to the teſtimony of Tertullian, already quoted) 


it had extended beyond the limits of the Roman province, into thoſe 


parts of Britain which had not ſubmitted to the arms of that victo- 
3 rious people. This was probably brought about by the miniſtry of 
ſome of the provincial Britons, who having embraced Chriſtianity, 
and being animated with an ardent zeal for the propagation of their 
new religion, communicated the knowledge of it to the free and in- 
dependant Britons, who were of the ſame ſtock, and ſpoke the ſame 


language with themſelves. How far the light of the Goſpel pene- 


trated, at this time, into the wilds of Caledonia, it is impoſſible to 


diſcover. 


The Chriſtian churches in Aſia, Africa, and the continent of Eu- 
rope, were, during the whole of this century, perſecuted and relieved 
by turns, according to the different diſpoſitions of the reigning em- 
perors ; and of the governors, prieſts and people of the provinces 

—_— „ Where they were planted. It was the peculiar felicity of the Chri- 
Szcul. 3, ſtians in Britain, to enjoy a profound tranquillity and peace, for the 
Gilde Hit, greateſt part of this age. This might be owing, under providence, 
| iq TY to their diſtant ſituation ; to the humanity of their governors; to the 
3 . 1. want of power in the heathen prieſts; to their own prudent and 
peaceable behaviour; and perhaps to other cauſes, to us unknown. 


1 At laſt, the flames of perſecution, which had often raged with ſo 
| much violence in other countries, reached this peaceful and ſequeſ- 
tered corner of the Roman empire. This perſecution broke out in 

Britain ſome time in the reign of the emperor Diocleſian, who aſ- 

ſumed the purple A. D. 284, and laid it aſide A. D. 305; but in 


what year of this reign it began, and how long it continued, cannot 


be diſcovered. Gildas, the moſt ancient of our hiſtorians, ſays, that 


it continucd nine years in ſome other countries, but only two in 
| Britain; 


1 
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Britain , and expreſſes himſelf in ſuch a manner, as would lead us 
to think they were the laſt two years of Diocleſian's reign. This Gildz Bit. 
agrees well enough with the accounts of the moſt ancient church Fg 
hiſtorians, who repreſent this perſecution as raging with the greateſt 
violence in the beginning of the fourth century. But venerable Eufb. Hi. 


i 5 celeſ. I. 1. 
Bede, and the greateſt number of our old hiſtorians, place this per- c. 6. Ladant. 
1 5 de Mort. Pere- 
ſecution, and the martyrdom of St. Alban, in the year 286. The . e. 14. 
o * - * . * » . 5 0 6 . 
truth is, if either Diocleſian, or his colleague Maximianus, had any 4 _ Pp 
| JEST ædæ Hills 
hand in this perſecution, it muſt have been either near the beginning Eeclel. 1. 8. 


or near the end of their joint reign : for in the intermediate time, Ge Briton 
Britain was governed more than ten years, firſt by Carauſius, and note E. Fe 83. 
afterwards by Alectus, in a manner quite independant of theſe em- 

perors. Not only are we thus uncertain about the preciſe time of 

this perſecution, but the accounts which we have of its other circum- 

ſtances are very unſatisfactory; being given us by Monks, a ſet of 

men who could not abſtain from the marvellous, where religion was 
concerned. The truth, when ſeparated from the legendary and mi- Gildæ Hit. 


Brit. c. 8. 
raculous embelliſhments with which it is adorned by theſe writers, Bz'z Hilt. 


ſeems to have been this: That ſome time near the end of the third, 4 — 
or beginning of the fourth century, the Chriſtians in the Roman 
province in Britain were perſecuted for their religion: that in this 
perſecution St. Alban, a native of Verulamium, ſuffered martyrdom 
in that city, and was the firſt Britiſh martyr. That beſides him, 
Aaron and Julius, two citizens of Caerleon, and many others, both 
men and women, in ſeveral different places, ſuffered at the ſame 
time, in the ſame glorious cauſe. But, that a ſtop was ſoon put to 
this cruel perſecution by the good providence of God, and the church 


reſtored to a ſtate of tranquillity. 


We have not materials to enable us to give a fatisfaftory and au- Government, 


; | f docti ine and 
thentic account of the government, doctrine and worſhip of the eee, 


ancient Britiſh churches in the three firſt centuries, before they „ 


ccived any protection and ſupport from the civil government. We dhe dice fh 
| : CCntitungs.. 


bave 
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have already ſeen the pompous plan of Jeffrey of Monmouth, ſaid 
to have been copied from the Pagan hierarchy by king Lucius. His 
countryman, Giraldus Cambrenſis, preſents us with a fill more 
ſplendid and extenſive form of eccleſiaſtical government, in imita- 
tion of the civil government of the Romans, which (as he ſays) was 
ſettled in Britain in the days of this wonderful king, above two hun- 
dred years before the arrival of the Saxons. © According to the 
« number of provinces which were in Britain in the times of Paga- 
© niſm, five metropolitans were ſettled, one in each province; with 
« twelve ſuffragans under each metropolitan, in twelve different 
cities. The metropolitan of the firſt province was ſeated at Caer- 
“ leon, with twelve ſuffragans under him : the metropolitan of the 
e ſecond province at Canterbury, with twelve ſuffragans under him: 
c the metropolitan of the third province at London, with twelve 
« ſuffragans under him: the metropolitan of the fourth province at 
| « York, with twelve ſuffragans under him: the metropolitan of the 
- Giraldusapud © fifth province at St. Andrews, with twelve-ſuffragans under him.“ 
—_— A moſt regular and beautitul plan, conſiſting of five archbiſhops and 
* * ſixty biſhops, very properly diſpoſed ! But, as Sir Henry Spelman 
modeſtly obſerves, © Giraldus Cambrenſis ſeems to have run riot as 
„ much in this narration, as Jeffrey of Monmouth.“ The doc- 
trine of the Britiſh churches, in the three firſt centuries, was pro- 
bably much the ſame in ſubſtance with that of the Apoſtles creed, 
as we are aſſured both by Gildas and Bede, that they were not in- 
fected with any hereſy, till they came to be tainted with that of 
Gilde * Arius. In their ceremonies and rites of worſhip, it is not to be im- 
Bzdz ln. agined they differed much from the other churches of theſe times, 
or had any thing very ſingular; only in the keeping of Eaſter, they 
imitated the churches of Aſia, rather than that of Rome k. 


* See King's Enquiry into the Conſtitution, &c. of the Primitive Church, Part 
the Second. | | | 
It 
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It is natural to enquire in what manner the clergy were maintained, How the ex- 
churches built, and the other expences of religion defrayed, in the memo 
ancient Britiſh church, as well as in other primitive churches, in the pre —_—_ 
three firſt centuries, when they received no favour, protection or centuries. 
ſupport from the ſtate. The apoſtles, their fellow-labourers, and 
perhaps ſome of their immediate ſucceſſors, were ſupported partly 
by the work of their own hands, and partly by the grateful contri- 
butions of the faithful. In theſe primitive times, when a competent 1 Theſſ. c. 2. 


v. 9. 2 Theſl. 
number of perſons were converted to the Chriſtian Religion in any c „ WS. * 


place, ſufficient to conſtitute a decent congregation, they formed them- Galatians, 
ſelves into a church or religious ſociety ; and every member of this 

ſociety contributed according to his abilities, to the maintenance of 

thoſe who miniſtered in holy things, to the ſupport of the poor, and 

to all other neceſſary charges. The contributions for theſe purpoſes 

were commonly made in their religious aſſemblies on the firſt day of 

the week, according” to the apoſtolic direction. Many of the pri- 3 8 
mitive Chriſtians, full of the moſt ardent zeal for their religion, did 

not content themſelves with giving their ſhare to theſe ſtated contri- 

butions for thoſe pious uſes, but beſtowed houſes, gardens, and 

even lands upon the church, or left them to it by their laſt wills. Stillingfleet's 
It appears, however, that the Chriſtians of Britain, in this early ec, CE 
period, were either not very liberal to their clergy, or, which is more 
probable, not very rich. For the Britiſh biſhops, as we ſhall ſee 

by and bye, were remarkably indigent, even in the next century, 

when the church enjoyed the favour of the civil government. But 
whatever was\ the ſtate of the revenues of the clergy in thoſe times. 

of poverty and perſecution, no inference can certainly be drawn 


from it to determine what it ought to be in more opulent and happy 


— 


ages. 


After the church of Chriſt, in almoſt all the provinces of the Ro- Cent, 4. 


man empire, had been fo long expoted to the moſt cruel perſecutions 2 


which broke out upon them from time to time, it pleaſed the Divine perſecution, 
Providence 
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Providence to put an end to their trials and ſufferings of this kind 
in the former part of the fourth century. The Britiſh Chriſtians 

were the very firſt who enjoyed the advantage of this great deliver- 
ance. For Conſtantius Chlorus being in Britain when he was de- 
clared emperor, upon the reſignation of Diocleſian and Maximianus, 
A. D. 305; he immediately put a ſtop to the perſecution of the 
Chriſtians, which before he had been obliged to permit, in obe- 
Foſeb. Hit. dience to the edicts of theſe emperors. This excellent prince 
* having died at York the year after, he was ſuccceded by his 
illuſtrious ſon Conſtantine the Great, who proved the glorious inſtru- 
ment of delivering the Chriſtian church from all the grievous op- 
preſſions under which it had ſo long groaned. Though there 1s no 
reaſon to think that Conſtantine the Great was a Chriſtian at the 
time of his acceſſion, yet it appeared even before he left Britain, 
that he was determined to protect the Chriſtians from perſecution, 
and to ſhew them ſtill greater favour than his father had done. 
Encouraged by theſe favourable diſpoſitions in the new emperor, 
who had aſſumed the purple in their country, the Britiſh chieftains 
Gild. Hit. came out of the lurking places, into which they had retired to avoid 
Brit. c. 8. 1 2 . . . 
Bzdz Hit, the late perſecution, rebuilt their ruined churches, and kept their 


Eccleſ. |. i. "PTY OY | 
e. s.  facred ſolemnities with pure and joyful hearts. 


Bririſhbiſhops It had been uſual, from the very days of the apoſtles, when any 
in the council „. 3 R . + 4d 
of Arles. diſpute aroſe among the faithful about doctrine, diſcipline, or wor- 
A. D. 314. , | 4 | 
N ſhip, for as many of the clergy to meet together as convenient, to 
examine the matter in queſtion, and to give their opinion about it; 
which was generally deciſive, and received with great ſubmiſſion. 
| Theſe meetings of the clergy were called ſy nods, or councils. In 
4 the firſt three centuries, when the Chriſtian church did not enjoy the 
protection of the ſtate, theſe councils were held with great privacy, 
. and their tranſactions are little known. But as ſoon as Conſtantine 
CClei. Iii. , | * 7» 
v. 1. P. 192. the Great began to declare more openly in favour of the Chriſtian 


Religion, and to intereſt himſelf warmly in the affairs of the church, 
- theſe 


== 
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theſe aſſemblies of the clergy became more frequent, more ſplendid, 

ard more important. They were called by the emperor, ſome- 

times honoured with his preſence, and their decrees enforced and 

executed by his authority. It is a demonſtration that- the Britiſh 

church was in a ſettled and reſpectable ſtate near the beginning of 

this century, that we find ſome of her clergy in one of the firſt 
of theſe councils which was called by the emperor. This was 

the council of Arles, which met in that city A. D. 314. Among 

the clergy who were ſummoned to this council, and ſubſcribed its 

decrees, we meet with theſe following: Eborus, biſhop of York ; 
Reſtitus, biſhop of London; Adelfius, biſhop of Colonia Londinen- 

ſium (it ſhould probably be Colonia Lindum, Lincoln) ; Sacerdos, 

a preſbyter, and Arminius, a deacon, of the ſame city. This Spelman. 
council was not very numerous, conſiſting only of thirty-three 5 
biſhops, and a ſtill ſmaller number of preſbyters and deacons, ſum- 

moned as repreſentatives of the clergy, out of all the provinces of 

the weſtern empire. Of theſe biſhops there were indeed four out of 

the province of Vienne in Gaul, of which Arles was the capital, on 
account of their vicinity, but only one out of every other province; 

and there being only three Roman provinces then in Britain, three 

biſhops was its full proportion. This ſeems to intimate that the 
churches in Britain were at this time viewed in the ſame light, and 

treated on the ſame footing with thoſe of the other provinces of the 

empire. | | 

As Conſtantine the Great became more open in his profeſſion of Kindneſs of 
the Chriſtian Religion, he became alſo more liberal of his favours to Sen Chf. 
the Chriſtian clergy, who now began to feel the cheriſhing influences ſtian clergy. 
of rdyal favour. But in this he proceeded with great prudence, 

equity, and caution, granting them only ſuch favours as did no in- 

jury or injuſtice to any other ſet of men. By one edi he exempted 

the Chriſtian clergy from military and other burdenſome ſervices, | 

that they might enjoy leiſure and freedom to attend the duties of 

Vol. IJ. 8 their 
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Cod. Theod, their ſacred function. By another edict he beſtowed all the goods 
|. 16.c-2- and poſſeſſions of the late martyrs who had died without heirs, upon 


Euſeb. l. 10. : : 482 | 
c. 7. Zolimen the church. But the famous edict which he publiſhed at Rome, 


I, 1. c. 9. | | | 
Euſeb. vit. July 3d, A. D. 322, Was of far greater advantage to the clergy than 
"4" re. all the reſt. By this edict Conſtantine gave full liberty to perſons of 

all ranks, to give by their laſt wills as great a part of their eſtates 
bw as they pleaſed to the church. At Rome, and in other opulent cities, 
empire tom. i. this laſt edict greatly enriched the clergy in a little time, by the 


F. 319 liberal donations of many wealthy Chriſtians. But as the Chriſtians 


in this iſland were not in general ſo wealthy as in ſome other coun- 


tries, riches did not flow with ſo rapid a tide into the Britiſh 
churches as intc others. The offer which the emperor Conſtantius 


made to the biſhops of the weſtern empire, aſſembled at the council 


of Arminium, A. D. 359, to maintain them at the public charge, 


was refuſed by them all, except three of thoſe who came from Bri- 


Cent, 4. tain; who, not being able to maintain themſelves, choſe rather to 
Sulpit. Sever, accept of the emperor's offer, than be a burthen to their brethren. 


1 proof, that all the biſhops of the weſtern empire, except a very 
few, were already raiſed to a ſtate of independency, within leſs than 
forty years after the making of the laſt- mentioned edit. So great 
was the zeal and liberality of the Chriſtians of theſe times! 

Dodtine of The Chriſtian church was no ſooner delivered from external vio- 


— _ lence, by the converſion of Conſtantine, than it was torn in pieces 


this century. by internal diſcord ; and the flames of perſecution were quickly ſuc- 


ceeded by the no leſs violent and deſtructive flames of religious con- 
troverſy. The moſt fatal of theſe controverſies was that which broke 
out A. D. 317, between Arius, a preſbyter in the church of Alex- 
andria, and Alexander, biſhop of that city, about the divinity of 
Chriſt. This diſpute was managed with great warmth, made a 
mighty noiſe, and in a little time deſtroyed the peace of almoſt every 
corner of the Chriſtian church. It is difficult to diſcover how ſoon 
the opinions of Arius became known in Britain, or to what degree 
they prevailed here in this century. If we could depend upon the 
teſtimony 
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teſtimony of Gildas, we ſhould be led to think, that Arianiſm had 


made great progreſs in this iſland, ſoon after its firſt appearance. 


For having deſcribed the happy and peaceful ſtate of the Britiſh 


church for ſome time after the concluſion of the Diocleſian perſe- 
cution; he proceeds in this ſtrain : © This ſweet concord between 
« Chriſt the head and his members continued until the Arian perfidy 
% appeared; and like an enraged ſerpent, pouring in upon us its 
&« foreign poiſon, inflamed brethren and countrymen with the moſt 
“ cruel hatred: and a paſlage being thus made over the ocean, every 
other wild beaſt, who carried the venom of any hereſy in his 


&« horrid mouth, eaſily inſtilled it into the people of this country, who 


“ are ever unſettled in their opinions, and always fond of hearing 
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e ſomething new.” But the truth is, this lamentable declaimer being Gildæ Hig. 


determined to load his unhappy countrymen with the imputation o 


every thing which he eſteemed bad and odious, and having a great R 


abhorrence of all hereſy in general, and of Arianiſm in particular, 
_ repreſented them as deeply infected with that, and every other he- 
reſy, perhaps without much ground. For the opinions of Arius 


had been condemned with ſo much ſolemnity by the famous council 


of Nice, A. D. 325, (at which it is very probable the biſhops of 
Britain aſſiſted) and had been oppoſed with ſo much zeal by Con- 


ſtantine the Great and his ſon Conſtans, that they made little progreſs 


for a long time in the weſtern provinces of the Roman empire. Tt 
is true, indeed, that at the council of Ariminum, A. D. 359, which 
was called by the emperor Conftantius, who favoured the Arian party, 
almoſt all the biſhops of the weſt, who were there aſſembled, to the 
number of four hundred, and, amongſt others, thoſe of Britain, 
ſubſcribed a creed, which differed a little from that of the council 


f Brit. c. 9. 


of Nice. But this appears to have been the effect of mere force. Du Pin. 


For at the beginning of the council they unanimouſly declared their 


the errors of Arius; and after their return into their reſpective dio- 
| 9 | ceeſes, 


Eccleſ. Hiſt. 
cent. 4. vol 2, 


approbation of the Nicean creed, and pronounced anathemas againſt P. 263. 
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ceſes, they renewed their former declarations in favour of the faith 
of Nice, and renounced their involuntary ſubſcriptions at Arimi- 

_ 77 num, as ſoon as they could do it with ſafety. This is a certain proof 
that the opinions of Arius had as yet made little or no progreſs 
among the clergy in the weſtern empire; though it is at the ſame 
time an evidence, that the ſpirit of enduring perſecution was very 
much abated. St. Athanaſius, and the biſhops aſſembled in the 
council of Antioch, A. D. 363, aſſure the emperor Jovian, in their 

letter to him, that the biſhops of Spain, Gaul, and Britain, continued 

Athanaſ. to adhere to the faith of the council of Nice; of which they had 

om. i. p. 3c · been informed by letters from theſe biſhops. Both St. Jerome and 


tom. 1. p. 399. 
Hieron. ad St. Chryſoſtom ſpeak often of the orthodoxy of the Britiſh church in 


Euagrium 


ad Mareil, their writings. From all which it ſeems highly probable, that the 


Chry ſoſt. 
any. p.696, Arian opinions did not prevail much 1 in che! ancient Britiſh churches; 


— 4 a+ at leaſt not in this century. 


Government After the converſion of Conſtantine, he and his ſucceſſors intereſted 
- <a themſelves greatly in the adminiſtration of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and 
cent. 4. acted as the ſupreme heads on earth of the church, as well as of the 
ſtate. By their authority the hierarchy was brought to an almoſt 

perfect conformity with the civil government of the Roman empire. 

In order to this, ſeveral new eccleſiaſtical dignitaries, as patriarchs, 
metropolitans, and archbiſhops, were eſtabliſhed in the church, to 

| correſpond to the præfecti, pretorii, vicarii, and præſides proviaciarum 

Moſheim in the ſtate, According to this model there ſhould have been one 
1 metropolitan, and firſt three, then four, and at laſt five archbiſhops | 
p. 15% in Britain; as it was one vicariate under the præfectus pretorii of 
Gaul, and conſiſted firſt of three, afterwards of four, and at laſt of 
five provinces. But it ſeems probable, that this model of church 
government was never fully eſtabliſhed in Britain, on account of the 
unſettled ſtate - of the country, and the poverty of the Britiſh 
churches, which could not well ſupport ſo many prelates of ſo high 


a rank agreeable to their dignity. But whatever was the ſtate of 
eccleſiaſtical 


N 


„ — 
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eccleſiaſtical government in the Britiſh churches in this period, there Stillingfleer's 
is no evidence that they were ſubject to the juriſdiction of the n & = Brit. 
of Rome, or of any foreign biſhop. 


While the churches of Chriſt were obnox1ous to the civil powers, Rites of Wor- 

and every moment in danger of perſecution, they performed the e. | 
rites of their religious worſhip with much privacy and little pomp. 

This was moſt agreeable to the pure and ſpiritual nature of the 
Chriſtian worſhip, and moſt conducive to real piety. But after they 
came to enjoy ſecurity, wealth, and royal favour, they began to em- 

belliſh their worſhip with many new-invented ceremonies, and even 

adopted ſome of the Pagan rites and practices with little alteration. 

Great numbers of magnificent churches were but, and adorned. 

with the pictures of ſaints and martyrs, in imitation . V Heathen 

temples ; the Chriſtian clergy officiated in a variety of habits, not 

much unlike thoſe of the Pagan prieſts ; faſts, feſtivals, and holidays 
were multiplied ; and, in one word, an oſtentatious and mechanical 

worſhip, hardly to be diſtinguiſhed in its outward appearance from 

that of their Heathen neighbours, was introduced in the place of 

pure and rational devotion. The chriſtian clergy were betrayed into Moſheim 


Hiſt. Ecclef. 
this criminal and fatal imitation of their Pagan predeceſſors, partly + Szcul.. 4. 
C. 4. P- 175. 
by their vanity and love of pomp, and partly by their hopes of Dr. Miadle- 
| t ett 
thereby facilitating the converſion of the Heathens. There Was, in- _ — 


in his works, 


deed, an almoſt infinite variety in the forms of religious worſhip in ul. z. 


the Chriſtian church at this time; and almoſt every particular church 

had ſomething peculiar in its way of worſhip. The Britiſh churches. 

differed conſiderably from thoſe of Gaul, and ſtill more from thoſe 

of Italy, in their public ſervice, and had not as yet departed fo far 

from the genuine ſimplicity of the Goſpel. The Britiſh Chriſtians, Stillingfleer's 
however, of this age did not want their ſhareof ſuperſtition; of which = oY 
it will be ſufficient to give one example. About this time it began to 

be imagined, that there was much ſanity in ſome particular places, 
and much merit in viſiting them. The places which were eſteemed 


mott 
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1 JTicron. 
| # toin, 1. cpiſt, 
17. 


Theodoret, 
Pzhilotheus, 
c. 26. 


Origin of the 
monaſtic life 
1n Britain, 


Acta SarQo- 
| | ; rum, tom. 2. 
P- 107. 


moſt ſacred, and were moſt viſited, were thoſe about Jeruſalem, which 
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had been the ſcenes of our Saviour's actions and ſufferings. To theſe 
holy places prodigious numbers of pilgrims crouded from all parts 


of the Chriſtian world, and particularly from Britain. Though 


&« the Britons (ſays St. Jerome) are ſeparated from our world by the 
« jntervening ocean, yet ſuch of them as have made any great pro- 


60 greſs in religion, leaving the diſtant regions of the Weſt, viſit 


« thoſe ſacred places at Jeruſalem, which are known to them only 
“ by fame, and the relations of Holy Scripture.” Nay, ſome of 
theſe deluded ſuperſtitious vagabonds, who had more ſtrength or 
more zeal than others, went as far as Syria, to ſee the famous ſelf- 
tormentor Simeon Stylites, who lived fifty-ſix years on the top of a 


high pillar. * Many people came to ſee him (ſays Theodoret, his 


& hiſtorian) from the moſt remote corners of the Weſt, particularly 
« from Spain, Gaul, and Britain. | 

In this century, a new order of eccleſiaſtics appeared in Europe. 
Theſe were the monks, or regular clergy, who, in proceſs of time, 
made a moſt conſpicuous figure in the Chriſtian church, and, by 
profeſſing poverty, and pretending to renounce the world, arrived 
at a prodigious pitch of worldly wealth and power. This extraor- 
dinary order had its origin in Egypt, the native country and favourite 
ſoil of ſuperſtition. In the times of perſecution ſeveral Chriſtians 
in Egypt retired into deſerts to avoid its fury, and there lived a very 


ſolitary and abſtemious life, ſubſiſting for the moſt part on the pure 
element, and the ſpontaneous productions of the earth. St. An- 


thony, the father of the monaſtic life, was one of theſe ſolitaries, 


and acquired fo great a fame for ſanity, that many perſons flocked 


around him in his retirement, and put themſelves under his conduct. 
Theſe he formed into fraternities about the beginning of this cen- 
tury, placed them in monaſteries, and gave them rules for their be- 
haviour. St. Pachomius and Hilarion, two of his admirers, ſoon 
after founded monaſteries in Egypt, Paleſtine, and Syria; and the 


Eaſt 
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| Eift was in a few years overrun with theſe wretched fanatics, who 
ſeemed to think that the perfection of religion conſiſted in being 
uſeleſs and miſerable. This ſpirit penetrated into Europe about the 
middle of this century, and unhappily prevailed almoſt as much in 
the Weſt as it had done in the Eaſt. It is difficult to diſcover at what — . 
time the monaſtic life was introduced into this iſland, and to what Szcul. 4. c. 3. 
degree it prevailed in the ancient Britiſh church. For no regard is 
due to the abſurd and impoſlible ſtories of our monks of the middle 
ages, about the famous monaſteries which were built here in the 
days of king Lucius. Nor can we give credit to all the extraordi- ie = 
nary things which are told us by the ſame authors, of the famous mord. p. 194. 
n Britiſh monaſtery of Banchor, not far from Cheſter, which con- 
| 2 BK tained, as they pretend, no fewer than two thouſand one hundred 
Y monks, divided into ſeven courſes, each courſe containing three hun- | 
3 dred. But though this 1s probably very much exaggerated, we have DE 
| c. 2. 


reaſon to believe in general, that there were monks and monaſteries 
in Britain before the end of this century, as well as in the other pro- 
vinces of the weſtern empire, and particularly one at Banchor Mo- 
nachorum. There was one very eſſential difference between theſe 
ancient Britiſh monks, and thoſe who ſucceeded them in after times. 
The Britiſh monks of Banchor, and no doubt in other places, ſup- 
ported themſelves in a frugal manner, by the work of their own 
hands; and while a certain number of them were performing the 
offices of religion, the reſt were employed in labour, by a regular 
rotation. But the monks who ſucceeded: them, in the middle ages, Id. ibid. - 
were maintained in floth and luxury, by the miſtaken charity and 
protuſe donations of kings, nobles, and other wealthy perſons. 


From the beginning of the fifth century to the arrival of the Sax- Cent, 3. 
ons, the inhabitants of South Britain were involved in a variety and 
ſucceſſion of national calamities, which ſeemed to threaten their ruin 
and extirpation. Beſides the deſolating evils of war, peſtilence, and 
famine (mentioned in the firſt chapter of this book) they were di- 
6 | tracted 
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ſtracted and torn in pieces by religious diſputes, in this unhappy 
period. Theſe diſputes were occaſioned by the introduction and ? | 
ſpreading of the peculiar opinions of Pelagius, which were main= 
tained by ſome, and impunged by others with the moſt vehement 
and acrimonious zeal. This famous hereſiarch was a native of Bri- 
tain; which might be one reaſon why his opinions met with fo fa- 
. vourable a reception, and ſo many advocates in this iſland, It is not 
c. 10. neceſſary to enumerate all the opinions of Pelagius; the moſt im- 
portant and plauſible of them were theſe following: * That Adam 
« was naturally mortal, and would have died though he had not 
“ ſinned—That Adam's ſin affected only himſelf, but not his poſte- 
ce rity; and that children at their birth are as pure and innocent as 
« Adam was at his creation—That the grace of God is not neceſſary 
e to enable men to do their duty, to overcome temptation, and even 
« to attain perfection; but they may do all this by the freedom of 
* e their own wills, and the exertion of their natural powers.” Theſe 
mord. p. 218, Opinions, ſo ſoothing to the pride of men, were propagated in Britain 
_ "yg with great ſucceſs by ſome of the diſciples of Pelagius, particularly 
2 8 by one named Agricola, the ſon of Severianus, a biſhop; while Pe- 
lagius himſelf, and his other followers, Celeſtus a Scotſman, and 
bade Hit. Julianus of Campania, were oyed in the ſame work at Rome 


Eccleſ. I. 1. 
c. 10—17, and other places. 


Public diſpu- The orthodox \ ER in Britain did every thing in their power to 
— rv put a ſtop to the progreſs of theſe errors; but finding all their efforts 
— 32 in vain, and that they were not ſo expert in the arts of contro- 
verſy as their ſubtile adverſaries, they ſent into Gaul for aſſiſtance 
in this ſpiritual warfare. The biſhops of Gaul, being aſſembled in 
a great council, appointed two of their number, Germanus biſhop 
of Auxerre, and Lupus biſhop of Troyes, to go to the aſſiſtance of 
their brethren in Britain, who were ſo hard preſſed. The two good 
biſhops cheerfully obeyed the appointment, and embarked for the 


ſcene of action; but when they had proceeded about half-way on 
their 
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their voyage, with a favourable gale, the Devil (who it ſeems was 
2 great friend to the Pelagians) raiſed a moſt violent ſtorm with a 
deſign to drown them: from which however they eſcaped by a mi- 
racle. At their arrival on the Britiſh ſhore, they found a great 


_ multitude of orthodox Chriſtians waiting to receive them; having. 


got intelligence of their approach in a very extraordinary way " 
The biſhops, without delay, engaged in the important work on 
which they were ſent, and by their preaching, ſometimes in the 
churches, and ſometimes in the highways and open fields, they filled 
the whole iſland with the fame of their virtues, their learning, and 
eloquence: confirmed the orthodox in their faith; and reclaimed 
many of the Pelagians from their errors. The champions of Pela- 
gianiſm were at firſt diſpirited, and declined the combat; but ſee- 


ing themſelves in danger of loſing all their reputation, and all their 


followers, they took heart, and challenged their formidable adver- 
ſaries to a public diſputation. This challenge was joyfully accepted 
by Germanus and Lupus; and both parties came to the field of battle 
(which was probably at Verulamium) attended by a numerous train 
of their friends and followers ; and a prodigious multitude of other 
people came alſo to the place, to hear and judge for themſelves, on 


which {ide the truth lay. The external appearances and real cha- 
rafters of the two contending parties at this famous congrels, it is 


ſaid, were very different. The Pelagian champions and their chief 
followers were richly dreſſed, and full of pride and preſumptuous 
confidence in their own abilities: the two biſhops and their attend- 
ants were very plain in their attire, diſident of themſelves, and de- 
voutly depending on divine aſſiſtance. The Pelagian orators opened 
the debate, and ſpent a great deal of time in making an oſtentatious 
diſplay of their eloquence, and in long rhetorical ſpeeches, which 
contained little ſolid argument, and produced no conviction. When 


1 Some: evil ſpirits (ſays Bede) being diſpoſſeſſed by the exorciſts, were conflrained 
Y tell the ſtory of the tempeſt, and the approach of the biſhops, 


Vor. I. 7 | | they 
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they had finiſhed their harangues, the venerable prelates ſtood up, 
and poured forth ſuch an irreſiſtible torrent of arguments from Scrip- 
ture, reaſon, and the teſtimonies of authors, as quite confounded 
and ſilenced their adverſaries, and fully convinced their hearers. 
The ſurrounding multitudes teſtified their aſſent and approbation by 


Bede Hit. the loudeſt acclamations, and were with great difficulty reſtrained 
'Eccl-1. I. 1. 


8. 17. from knocking the Pelagian champions on the head. 
Germanus Germanus and Lupus continued ſome time in Britain after they 
and Lupus, 


having fn ih- Obtained this complete victory over the Pelagians, confirming the 
we age Britiſh Chriftians in the right faith by their reafoning and preaching, 
urn into Gaul. and (as the Monkiſh hiftorians tell us) by their miracles. Germa- 
nus had, it ſeems, brought with him a very large and valuable cargo 

of relicks of all the apoſtles, and of many martyrs, which he depo- 

ſited. in the tomb of St. Alban the proto-martyr of Britain. This 
precious hoard was opened ſome ages after in the prefence of king 

Offa, and all the relicks were found very freſh and in good keeping, 

— and proved a very valuable treaſure to the monks of St. Albans. 
Annum 794. They did not indeed enjoy this treaſure without rivals, for the monks 
of St. Pantaleon at Cologn, affirmed that St. Germanus was ſo far 

from leaving any relicks-in Britain, that he brought away with him 

from thenee the body of St. Alban, which he depoſited at Rome, 

and which was from thence transferred to their monaſtery. by the 
empreſs. Theophania, A. P. 986. To demonſtrate the truth of this 
aſſertion, they produced * body of the holy martyr, far freſher, 
Sorius Vita and in much better condition, than that at St. Albans in England. 

$anQor.. jan. | a x 

28. tom. 3, Such were the groſs and monſtrous frauds of the monks of the mid-- 
dle ages, to deceive the world and enrich themſelves! Germanus: 

+ and Lupus having at length finiſhed the work for which they had 
come into Britain, prepared: to return into: Gaul, when they were: 

_ Ectained ſome time longer by a very ſtrange accident. The Devil, 

"being very much provoked at Germanus for the defeat of his. friends 
the Pelagians, laid a. ſnare for him, and the faint falling into it, 


ſtraineck | 
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ſtrained his foot. This was a piece of very ill-judged malice, dy 

which the Devil did his friends no ſervice; as it gave Germanus an 
opportunity of working a great many more miracles. The Scots 

and Picts, who had no hand in the ſaint's misfortune, ſuffered greatly 

from it. For theſe two nations happening to invade South Britain 

in this interval, they were totally and ſhamefully defeated by Ger- 

manus at the head of the Britiſh army, merely by crying out Alle- 

luja three or four times, in which cry he was joined by all his troops. 

At laſt the two good biſhops, having triumphed over both the ſpiri- 

tual and carnal enemies of the Britons, ſet ſail for Gaul, and by their 

own merits, and the interceſſion of St. Alban, who was much pleaſed 

with the compliment of the relicks he had received from them, they 
obtained a ſafe and pleaſant paſſage. The reader cannot fail to ob- Ir 
ſerve, that this account of Germanus's firſt expedition into Britain, c. 19, 20. 
which is taken from venerable Bede, one of the beſt and moſt learned 
of. our monkiſh hiſtorians, makes a ridiculous appearance, through 
that tincture of the marvellous which runs through it. But it would 
have appeared ten times more ridiculous, if all the wonderful cir- 
cumſtances which are mentioned by that author and other monks, 
had been inſerted. This prodigious delight in mixing marvellous 
legends with all their narrations relating to religion and the ſaints, 
was the reigning taſte of thoſe dark ages, from which the moſt up- 
right and intelligent writers could not emancipate themſelves. Nor 
does this very much impair their credit, or diminiſh their uſe, ſince 
it is not, for the moſt.part, very difficult to diſtinguiſh what is legen 
dary from what is true, or at leaſt probable, in their narrations. | 


Though the advocates for the Pelagian opinions had been ſilenced Second expe 
; dition of Gete 
by the arguments, or intimidated by the authority of Germanus and — has 


Lupus, yet it plainly appears that they had not been convinced. 885 
For theſe two prelates were no ſooner gone, than they began to pro- 
Pagate their heretical notions with as much zeal, and, which is more 
ſurpriſing, with as much ſucceſs as ever. Nor had the orthodox 


X 2 | clergy . 


Bædæ Hiſt. 
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elergy profited ſo much by the inſtructions of their late venerable cos 
adjutors, as to be able to defend their own cauſe, but were obliged to 
apply to them a ſecond time for their aſſiſtance. The wretched Bri- 
tons, in this period, ſeem to have been ſunk into ſuch a ſtate of im- 
becillity in their minds, as well as bodies, that they could make as 
little reſiſtance againſt their ſpiritual as againſt their fecular enemies. 
Germanus having heard of the diſtreſs of his friends, and danger of 
the orthodox faith, haſtened to their relief and ſupport, accompanied 
by Severus, biſhop of Treves, a diſciple of his former companion 


Lupus. The two biſhops, at their arrival, were pleaſed to find that 


the defection from the right faith had not been ſo great as they had 
apprehended; and immediately applied themſelves with great zeal 
to accompliſh the deſign of their miſſion. For this purpoſe they 
preached and reaſoned with great eloquence and power, (to ſay no- 
thing of their working miracles) and thereby reclaimed ſuch as had 
apoſtatized, and confirmed thoſe who were wavering. On this oc- 
caſion, however, theſe good biſhops did not think fit to depend 
entirely on the efficacy of their ſpiritual weapons, but called in the 
aſſiſtance: of the ſecular arm, and procured the baniſhment of the 
chief Pelagians out of the iſland. By theſe means the orthodox 
faith was reftored, and remained; for a long time, pure and invio- 
lated. 

Tt is a little ſtrange that theſe two expeditions of Germanus into 
Britain are not mentioned by Gildas, the moſt ancient of our hiſto- 


rians, who flouriſhed only about a century after. This muſt be ow- 


Id. J. 1. c. 17. 
not. 1. by 
Dr. Smith. 


ing either to his intended brevity, or imperfect information. For as 
they are related at great length by Conſtantius, a monk of Auxerre, 
who wrote the life of Germanus, not many years after his death, 
we have little reaſon to doubt of their reality. There are alſo great 
diverſity of opinions about the particular years in which theſe expe- 
ditions happened. It is ſufficient to ſay, that they muſt have hap- 


pened ſome time between the departure of the Romans and the arrival 
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of the Saxons. For Germanus became biſhop of Auxerre, A. D. 

418, a very few years before the final departure of the Romans, and 

died A. D. 448, only one year before the arrival of the Saxons. This 6 
laſt event produced a melancholy revolution in the ſtate of religion in p. 209. Uſer:. 
Britain, which, together with the converſion of the Saxons to the Hef — 
Chriſtian Religion, and their church hiſtory, will be the ſubje&. of“ — 
the ſecond chapter of the ſecond book of this work. | 
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CH AP. III. 


The hiſtory of the conſtitution, government, and laws of 
Great Britain, from the firſt invaſion of it by the Romans, 
under Julius Ceſar, A. A. C. 55, 10 the arrival of the 
Saxons, A. D. 449. 


SECTION I. 


A brief account of the names, ſituations, limits, and other circumſtances 
of the ſeveral nations which inhabited Great Britain before it was 
mvaded and conquered by the Romans; and of the changes that 
were made in the flate of theſe nations, and of their country, by that 


conqueſt... 


NEXT to the laws and ſanctions of religion, thoſe of civil go- The great ins 
1. . fluence of 

vernment have the greateſt influence on the manners and jaws on man«- 
characters of nations, as well as on their fortunes and external eir- ""* 
cumſtances. On the one hand, wife and equitable laws, a mild, 

prudent, and ſteady adminiſtration, contribute very much. to render a 

people wiſe and virtuous, as well as great and happy : on the other” 

hand, unjuſt and oppreſlive conſtitutions, a cruel and deſpotic exer-- 
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ciſe of authority, tend as much to debaſe their minds as to depreſs 
their fortunes, to make them worthleſs as to make them wretched. 
It is impoſlible therefore to form juſt ideas of the character and man- 
ners of any people, in any period of their hiſtory, or to account for 
them, without an attentive inveſtigation of the conſtitution of their 
government, the nature and ſpirit of their laws, the forms of their 
Judicial proceedings, and other particulars of their police. For theſe 
are the great hinges on which both the characters and fortunes of 
nations have always turned. Whenever any remarkable revolution 
hath happened in the conſtitution and government of any people, 
either for the better or the worſe, that revolution hath always been 
attended, or very ſoon followed by a proportional change in the ſpi- 
Tit, character, and manners of that people. The truth of theſe ob- 
ſervations might be demonſtrated, if it was neceſſary, by examples 
out of the hiſtory of every nation. On this account, and for ſeveral 


other reaſons, we have devoted the third chapter of every book of 


this work to a brief, but careful inveſtigation of the conſtitution, 
government, and laws of the inhabitants of Great Britain, in the 
ſeveral ſucceſſive periods of their hiſtory. | 


The firſt form The fathers and heads of families were the firft ſovereigns, and 
mecha, the patriarchal was the moſt ancient form of government amongſt 
mankind. This is ſo evident, from the whole ſtrain of ancient hiſ- 
tory ; ſo agreeable to reaſon and the natural courſe of things; and ſo 
univerſally acknowledged, that it is quite unneceſſary to ſpend any 
Oiigin of time in proving it. The firſt ſtates or civil ſocieties therefore in every 
Laws, &c, _ country, were no other than large families, clans, or tribes, con- 


v. 1. p. 1, 11. 


Gow. ! c. hr ſiſting of brothers, ſiſters, couſins, and other near relations, living 


1. 9. v. 105. in the ſame diſtrict, under the protection and government of their 


and Plato ode 


Leg l. 3. common parent, or of his repreſentative, the head of the tribe or 


Os family. In theſe ſmall patriarchal ſtates there was little need of po- 
ſitive laws, to limit the authority of the ſovereign, or ſecure the 
obedience of the ſubjects. The _ ties of nature, and the warm 

feelings 


{53K 
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feelings of mutual affection, ſupplied the place of laws on both ſides. | 
The patriarchal ſovereign, viewing his ſubjects as his family, his 
deareſt friends, and near relations, exerciſed his authority with 
mildneſs ; and the ſubjects, looking upon their ſovereign as their 
parent, the chief and head of their family, whoſe honour and in- 
tereſt were inſeparable from their own, obeyed with cheerfulnels. 


But this patriarchal government, in its moſt pure and ſimple form, Succeeded by 
was probably not of very long continuance in any country. For as cial 
theſe diſtinct and independent tribes became each more and more 
numerous, they gradually approached nearer to one another; diſ- 
putes aroſe between them, -about their limits, their properties, the 
honour and dignity of their chiefs, and many other things. Theſe 
diſputes produced wars; and each of the contending clans, in order 
to defend themſelves and annoy their enemies, contracted the moſt 
intimate alliances with one or more neighbouring clans, which were 
thereby, in a little time, conſolidated into one large ſociety or ſtate. 
In this manner, and perhaps in ſeveral other ways, a great number 
of petty ſtates or kingdoms were formed in almoſt every country 
with whoſe hiſtory we are acquainted. Theſe ancient kingdoms 
conſiſted of two, three, four, or more tribes or clanſhips, under one 
king, who was commonly the head of the chief clan of which the 
Nate was compoſed; while each of the heads of the other tribes {till 
_ retained a great degree of authority in his own tribe. 


This ſeems to have been the ftate of ſociety and government, both Many ſmall 


YL kingdoms in 
in Gaul and Britain, when they were firſt invaded by the Romans. Britain when 


Both theſe countries were then poſſeſſed by many petty ſtates, go- Roman.” 2 

verned by kings, or chief magiſtrates under ſome other denomina- 

tion, independent of, and, for the moſt part, at war with one ano- 

ther. In each of theſe little ſtates or Kingdoms there were ſeveral 

chieftains, who governed each his own tribe with a kind of ſubordi- Ls — 

nate authority. With reſpect to Gaul, while Tacitus tells us, that it — 4 

was inhabited by ſixty- four different ſtates, Appian aſſures us, that Pop. Rom, 
vol. I. Y 3 
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it contained no fewer than four hundred different nations. Theſe 

two accounts are not really contradictory; as the former reſpects the 

| kingdoms, and the latter the tribes of which theſe kingdoms were 
compoſed. According to this proportion of ſixty-four kingdoms, 

and four hundred tribes, each of theſe Gauliſh kingdoms, one with 

another, contained about ſix tribes or clanſhips. Britain was in the 

ſame condition when it was firſt invaded by the Romans; containing 

many independent ſtates, each compoſed of ſeveral tribes or clan- 

ſhips. Of this it will be ſufficient to give one deciſive proof. When 

Cæſar invaded Britain, the Cantii, or people of Kent, formed one 

of the Britiſh kingdoms; and yet that illuſtrious writer mentions no 

fewer than four kings in Kent at the ſame time, which could be 

PF BA. other than the chieftains or heads of ſo many clans or families of 

Gal. l. 5. c. 18. which that little kingdom was compoſed. 


Deſcription of Before we proceed to ſpeak of the conſtitution and laws of theſe 
dons, ancient Britiſh kingdoms, it may not be improper to give a very brief 
—_ - | deſcription of them; pointing out the ſituation, limits, and chief 
i 1 places in each of them, with the time and manner in which they 

| X | ceaſed to be independent ſtates, and fell under the dominion of the 
Romans. This will enable us to form diſtinct ideas of the political 
ſtate of our country when it was invaded by the Romans, and of the 
changes which were made in it by that invaſion. In giving this de- 
ſcription, we ſhall begin at the ſouth-weſt point of Britain, and pro- 
ceed to its north-eaſt extremity. 


1. The Danmonii inhabited the ſouth-weſt parts of Britain. The : 
name of this ancient Britiſh nation is differently written by different: 
authors. BySolinus they are called Dumnani ; by Ravennas, Domnii; 
and by Ptolemy, Danmonii; and all the conjectures that have been 
made concerning the derivation of theſe names are vague and un- 
qe certain, - The Danmonn ſeem to have inhabited that tract of country 5 

wich is now called Cornwal and Devonſhire, bounded on the ſouth 


by the Britiſh Ocean, on the weſt ** St. 2K s Channel, on the 
f 4 7 north 


Danmonii. 
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the Danmonii ſubmitted without much reſiſtance to the Romans, and 
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north by the Severn Sea, and on the eaſt by the country of the Du- 
rotriges. Some other Britiſh tribes were alſo ſeated within theſe cams, Brit. 
limits; as the Coſſini and Oſtidamnii, which were probably parti- *: 
cular clans of the Danmonii; and, according to Mr. Baxter, they 

were the keepers of their flocks and herds. As the ſeveral tribes of — 22 
never joined in any revolt againſt them, that people were under no 
neceſſity of building many forts, or keeping many garriſons in their 
country. This 1s the reaſon why ſo few Roman antiquities have 
been found in that country, and ſo little mention is made of it and | 
its ancient inhabitants by Roman writers. Ptolemy names a few 
places, both on the ſea-coaſts and in the inland parts of this country, 
which were known to, and frequented by, the Romans. The moſt 
conſiderable of theſe places are the two famous promontories of Bo- 
lerium and Ocrinum, now the Landſend and the Lizard; and the 
towns of Iſca Danmoniorum and Tamare, now Exeter and Saltaſh “. 
As the Danmonii ſubmitted ſo tamely to the Romans, they might 
perhaps permit them to live, for ſome time at leaſt, under their own 
princes and their own laws; a privilege which we know they granted 

to ſome other Britiſh ſtates. In the moſt perfect ſtate of the Roman 
government in Britain, the country of the Danmonii made a part. 
of the province called Flavia Cæſarienſis, and was governed by the 


_ preſident of that province. After the departure of the Romans, 
kingly government was immediately revived amongſt the Danmonii 


in the perſon of Vortigern, who was perhaps deſcended from the 


race of their ancient princes, as his name ſignifies in the Britiſh 


language a chieftain, or the head of a family. 
2. The Durotriges were ſeated next to the Danmonii, on the eaſt Durotriges. 


. fide, and poſſeſſed that country which is now called Dorſetſhire. Camd, Brit, 


The name of this ancient Britiſh nation is evidently derived from? 
the two Britiſh words Dur, water, and Trigo, to dwell; and it is no 


* Sce Appendix, 
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leſs evident, that they got their name from the ſituation of their 

country, which lies along the ſea-coaſt. It is not very certain whe- 

ther the Durotriges formed an independent ſtate under a prince of 

their own, or were united with their neighbours the Danmonii; as 

they were reduced by Veſpaſian under the dominion of the Romans, 

_ . 5. at the ſame time, and with the ſame eaſe, and never revolted. Th 

i peaceable diſpoſition of the inhabitants was probably the reaſon that 
the Romans had ſo few towns, forts, and garriſons in this pleaſant 
country. Dorcheſter, its preſent capital, ſeems to have been a Ro- 


164. 
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man city of ſome conſideration, though our antiquaries are not agreed 


about its Roman name. It is moſt probable that it was the Durno- 
varia in the 12th Iter of Antoninus. Many Roman coins have 


been found at Dorcheſter; the military way, called Jeening-Street, 
paſſed through it; and ſome veſtiges of the ancient ſtone wall with 


which it was ſurrounded, and of the amphitheatre with which it | 


oy Itio. was adorned, are ftill viſible. The country of the Durotriges was 

Curio. p. I , 9 0 - - 

154, e. included in the Roman province called Flavia Cæſarienſis, and go- 
verned by tlie preſident of that province, as long as the Romans 


kept any footing in theſe parts. 


Belg. 3. To the eaſt of the Durotriges, on the ſame coaſt, were feated 
the Belgz, who inhabited the countries now called Hampſhire, 
Camd. Brit, Wiltſhire, and Somerſetſhire. When Cæſar invaded Britain, ſome 
wy part of this country was poſſeſſed by the Segontiaci, whoſe chief 
town was Wincheſter, called by the Britons, Caer-ſeguent, from the 
ere name of theſe its ancient inhabitants. But this people ſeem to have 
+ may been ſoon after fubdued by, and incorporated with, the Belgæ, as 
they are never afterwards mentioned. The name of the Belge dif- 
covers their origin, and demonſtrates that they were a colony of that 
great and powerful nation of the ſame name, who inhabited a great 
part of Gaul, and are deſcribed by Cæſar, in the beginning of his 
commentaries. There are many arguments to prove, that all the 


ancient inhabitants of Britain originally came from Gaul, at different 


Umes, 


mes, and under many different leaders; and that as one wave im- 

pels another towards the ſhore, ſo theſe ſucceſſive colonies drove 

each other further and further north, till the whole iſland was 

peopled. But the time and other circumſtances of the arrival of 

theſe firſt colonies in this iſland are buried in the impenetrable ſhades 

of antiquity, except a few of the lateſt of them, who ſettled here 

not very long before the Roman invaſion. With reſpect to theſe laſt 

colonies who inhabited the ſouth parts of Britain, we have the expreſs _ 
teſtimony of Cæſar, that they came from Gaul. The ſea-coaſt of 
Britain is peopled with Belgians, drawn thither by the love of 

ce war and plunder. Theſe laſt paſſing over from different parts, 

& and ſettling in the country, {till retain the names of the ſeveral 

& ſtates from whence they are deſcended.” The lateſt of theſe 2 7 . 
Belgic colonies came into Britain only a few years before Cæſar's 9 
invaſion. This colony was conducted by Divitiacus, king of the 
Sueſſiones, one of the moſt powerful of the Belgic nations in Gaul, 
and having obtained a footing on the Britiſh coaſt, he continued to 


reign over our Belgz in this iſland, as well as over his ancient ſub- 
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Jes on the continent. He was ſucceeded in his continental terri- Cz. Bel. by 
tories by Galba, and in his Britiſh dominions by another of his ſons, * 
perhaps Segonax, wlio attempted to deſtroy Cæſar's fleet. Though a 
the Segontiaci ſubmitted to Czſar, we hear nothing of the ſubmiſſion 

of the Belgz to that conqueror. The honour of ſubduing that 

Britiſh nation was reſerved to Veſpaſian, who, landing an army in: 

theſe parts, A. D. 49, fought thirty-two battles, took more than 

twenty towns, ſubdued two very powerful nations (one of which \ 
was the Belgæ) and the Iſle of Wight. After this time the country Sueton. in vita 

of the Belgæ was much frequented by the Romans, who made in it Fal. 

many excellent military ways, and built ſeveral beautiful towns, 

which are mentioned both by Ptolemy and Antoninus“. The moſt Muſgrave's - 


: Belg. B 
remarkable of theſe towns were Venta Belgarum; Wincheſter, fa- c. 4, 4 


See Appendix, 


- Mou3- 


106 


Bibroct. 


Baxt. Gloff, 
p. 41. Camd, 
rit. p. 170. 


Cz". Bel. Gal, 
d.Z. c. 7. 


Attrebatii, 


Baxt. Gloſſ. 
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mous for the imperial weavery which was there eſtabliſhed ; and 
Aquz Solis, Bath, were then renowned for its warm and ſalutary 
ſprings. The country of the Belgz was alſo included in the Roman 
province called Flavia Cæſarienſis, and governed by the preſident of 
that province and his inferior officers. | 


4. To the north-eaſt of the Belgæ were ſeated the Bibroci, who 
inhabited that country, or at leaſt a part of it, which is now called 
Berkſhire. The name of this people leads us to the diſcovery of 
their origin, as well as of the place of their reſidence in this iſland. 
For they certainly came from that part of Gaul where the town called 
Bibrax was ſituated, which belonged to the Rhemi, and was attacked 
with ſo much fury by the other Belgic nations, becauſe it had de- 
clared for Czſar. It is not certainly known when this colony of the 
Bibroci left their native country and ſettled in Britain, though it is 
probable that it was not very long before Cæſar's invaſion, to whom, 
perhaps, they were engaged to ſubmit by the influence and example 
of their friends and countrymen in Gaul. As the Bibroci were but 
a ſmall nation, they ſeem to have been ſubdued by ſome of their 
neighbours before the invaſion under Claudius, which is the reaſon 
they are no further mentioned in hiſtory. The name of the hundred 
of Bray in Berkſhire 1s evidently derived from the name of theſe its 
ancient inhabitants; as the ancient Bibracte in France now bears the 
ſame name of Bray. 5 


5. The Attrebatii were ſeated next to the Bibroci, in part of Berk- 
ſhire and part of Oxfordſhire. This was one of thoſe Belgic colonies 
which had come out of Gaul into Britain, and there retained their 
ancient name. For the Attrebatii were a tribe of the Belgz, who 
inhabited that country which is now called Artois. T hey are men- 
tioned by Cæſar among the nations which compoſed the Belgie con- 
federacy againſt him; and the quota of troops which they engaged 
to furniſh on that occaſion was fifteen thouſand. Comius of Arras 
was a king or chieftain among the Attrebatii in Gaul in Czſar's 

time, 
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time, and he ſeems to have poſſeſſed ſome authority, or at leaſt 

ſome influence, over our Attrebatii in Britain; for he was ſent 

by Cæſar to perſuade them to ſubmiſſion, This circumſtance makes 14. ibid. 1. 4, 
it probable that this colony of the Attrebatii had not been ſettled EM 

in Britain very long before that time. The Attrebatu were among 

thoſe Britiſh tribes which ſubmitted to Cæſar; nor do we hear of 

any remarkable reſiſtance they made againſt the Romans at their 

next invaſion under Claudius. It is indeed probable, that before the 

time of this ſecond invaſion they had been ſubdued by ſome of the 
neighbouring ſtates, perhaps by the powerful nation of the Catti- 
vellauni, which may be the reaſon they are ſo little mentioned in 

hiſtory. Calliva Attrebatum, mentioned in the ſeventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth Itinera of Antoninus, and called by Pto- 

lemy, Calcua, ſeems to have been the capital of the Attrebatii; 

though our antiquaries differ in their ſentiments about the ſituation 

of this ancient city, ſome of them placing it at Wallingford, and 

others at Ilcheſter. It is not very certain, whether the country n 
the Bibroci and the Attrebatii was within the Roman province called pwn 4g 4 
Britannia Prima, or in that called Flavia Cæſarienſis, though it ſeems | 
moſt probable that it was in the laſt of theſe provinces. 


6. Before we leave theſe parts and return to the ſea-coaſt, it may Ancalites. 
be proper to obſerve, that the people called Ancalites were ſeated 
near the Attrebatii, and were probably a clan of that nation. Mr. 
Baxter thinks they were the Ceangi, or herdſmen and ſhepherds of 
the Attrebatii, and poſſeſſed thoſe parts of Oxfordſhire and Buck- 
inghamſhire which were moſt proper for paſturage. After. they 3 
were ſubdued by the Romans, the government of them, with that 
of ſome other neighbouring ſtates, was beſtowed upon Cogidunus, 
the Britiſh king of the Dobuni, as a reward for his early ſubmiſſion: 
and great fidelity to the Romans. | | 

7. To the eaſt of the Belgæ, and to the ſouth of the Attrebatii, Regni- 


were ſeated the Regni, in the country now called Surrey and Suſſex. Camd. Brit. 
| by Ap 179. 
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As this people poſſeſſed ſo large a tract of the ſea-coaſt in the ſouth 

of this iſland, it is highly probable they had come from the conti- 

nent and ſettled here not very long before the Roman invaſion, per- 

haps at the ſame time with their neighbours the Belgz. For the 

Bèhzæ and the Regni had been near neighbours on the continent; the 

one Nving come from the country of the Sueſſiones, now Soiſſons; 

and the other from the country of the Rhemi, now Reims. The 

Regni, like all the other Belgic Britons, early ſubmitted to the Ro- 

man power, and continued ſteady in their obedience, without en- 

gaging in any revolt. We know not who was ſovereign of the 

Regni when they ſubmitted to the Romans, but ſoon after their ſub- 

miſſion they were put under the government of Cogidunus, king of 

the Dobuni. For this prince, who was then very young, had got 

ſo much into the favour of the emperor Claudius and his miniſters, 

that he was not only allowed to keep his own dominions, but he 

Tacit. vita had ſeveral other neighbouring ſtates put under his authority. It 
1 c. ſeems probable, from a famous inſcription diſcovered at Chicheſter, 
that Cogidunus governed the Regni, in quality of the emperor's 

Ie 7 lieutenant, or legatus Auguſti; for on that inſcription he is ſo ſtiled. 
He continued a faithful and uſeful friend and ally to the Romans 

above ſixty years, which ſo endeared him to that people, that, ac- 

cording to their cuſtom in other countries, they permitted his po- 

pr tos ſterity to ſucceed him, perhaps for ſeveral generations. Though the 
Regni, therefore, were very early and very obedient ſubjects of the 
Roman empire, yet as they were long after under the immediate go- 
vernment of Britiſh princes, few of the Romans ſeem to have ſettled 

amongſt them, This is certainly the reaſon that we meet with ſo 

few veſtiges of that great and active people in thoſe countries, which 

were anciently inhabited by the Regni. Chicheſter was certainly a 
conſiderable place in the Roman times, and probably the capital of 


. Regni, from whence it was called Regnum by the Romans. 
The Neomagus of Ptolemy, and the Noviomagus of the Itinerary, 
was a city of the Regni, and moſt probably ſituated at or near 

| 3 1 Croydon, 
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| Croydon. In the moſt perfect ſtate of the Roman government in 1d. p. 423. 
Britain, the country of the Regni made a part of the province if 
called Flavia Cæſarienſis, and was governed by the preſident of that | If 


Province, il 
8. Next to the Regni eaſtward were ſeated the Cantii, inhabiting Cantii. | 
that country which from them was anciently called Cantium, now 
Kent. The name of this country and of its inhabitants was moſt Camd. Brit. 
| probably derived from the Britiſh word Cant, which fignifies an P.. 
angle or corner, It is highly probable, that this was the firſt diſtrict Baxt. GI, 
in Britain which received a colony from the continent; and that it * | 
| had frequently changed its maſters, by new colonies coming over | "if 
from time to time, and driving the inhabitants further north. In | 
the midſt of all theſe revolutions it ſtill retained its ancient name 1 
(which was fo agreeable to its ſhape and ſituation) and gave the ſame 
name to all the ſucceſſive tribes by which it was inhabited. Thoſe = | 
who poſſeſſed it at the time of the firſt Roman invaſion were evi- | 
dently of Belgic origin, and had come over ſo lately, that they dif- i 
fered in nothing from their countrymen on the continent. The | 
“ inhabitants of Kent (ſays Cæſar) are the moſt civilized of all the 
 & Britons, and differ but very little in their manners from the Gauls.” Cf Bel Gal. 3 | 
This great reſemblance between the people of Kent and their neigh- 5 © 10. | 
bours on the continent, might be partly owing to the ſituation of 
their country, which, being neareſt to the continent, was moſt fre- 
quented by ſtrangers from thence. It was this fituation alſo which 
expoſed them to the firſt aſſaults of the Romans. For Cæſar, in both 
his expeditions into this iſland, landed in Kent; and therefore we | 
may conclude, that the Cantii had a great ſhare in the vigorous op- | _ 
poſition that was made to his landing, and in the ſeveral battles and 
ſkirmiſhes which were fought againſt him after his landing ; parti- | 
cularly, they made a very bold, but unſucceſsful attempt upon his 
naval camp. The Cantii did not make the ſame vigorous reſiſtance 
to the Romans on their next invaſion in the reign of Claudius, For 
Vor. I. | <4 Aulus. 
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Aulus Plautius, the Roman general in that expedition, traverſed 
their country without ſeeing an enemy; and as they now ſubmitted 
to the power of Rome without a ſtruggle, ſo they continued in a 
Dio. I. 60. ſtate of quiet ſubmiſſion to it to the very laſt. The fituation of 
Cantium occaſioned its being much frequented by the Romans, who 
generally took their way through it in their marches to and from the 
continent. Few places in Britain are more frequently mentioned by 
the Roman writers, than Rutupium and Portus Rutupenſis, moſt 
— 1 probably Richborough and Stonar. Rutupium was the ſame in. thoſe 
23 . 5. times, that Dover is in ours; the uſual place of embarking for, and 
Juven. Sat. 4. landing from, the continent. Before the final departure of the 
%% Romans out of Britain, Portus Dubris, now Dover, had become a 
conſiderable place, and a well-frequented harbour, where the third 
iter of Antoninus ends, and from whence they often embarked for 
_ 2 4 Gaul. Portus Lemanus, ſuppoſed to be Lime near Weſt Hythe, 
was alſo a noted fea-port in theſe times, and the termination of the 
Id. ibid, fourth iter of Antoninus. Durobrivæ and Durovernum, now Ro- 
cheſter and Canterbury, were both Roman towns and ſtations, and 
1d. ibid. are often mentioned in the itinerary and other books. Beſides theſe, 
ct bk there were ſeveral other Roman ſtations, towns, and ports in Can 
Horſley, tium, which need not be particularly enumerated here. Cantium, 
P. 487 455. in the moſt perfect ſtate of the Roman government, made a part of 
| the province which was called Flavia Cæſarienſis. 

9. The Trinobantes, or Trinouantes, were ſeated next to the Cantii. 
| northward, and inhabited that country which now compoſes the 
_ Brit. counties of Eſſex and Middleſex, and ſome part of Surrey. The 
2 wo name of this Britiſh nation ſeems to be derived from the three fol- 
| lowing Britiſh words; Tri, Now, Hant, which ſignify the inhabitants 
of the new city. This name was perhaps given them by their 
neighbours, on account of their having newly come from the conti- 
nent into Britain, and having there founded a city called Tri-now, 


or the New City, the moſt ancient name of the renowned metropolis 
7 | of 


Trinobantes. 
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of Britain. The Trinobantes had come fo lately from Belgium, that id. ibid. 
they ſeem hardly to have been firmly eſtabliſhed in Britain, at the 

time of the firſt Roman invaſion. For their new city, which ſoon 

after became ſo famous, was then ſo inconſiderable, that it is not 
mentioned by Cæſar, though he muſt have been within ſight of the 

place where it was ſituated. They were then at war with their neigh- 

bours, the Cattivellauni, whoſe king, Caſſibelanus, commanded the 
confederated Britons againſt the Romans; and, on this account, the 
Trinobantes were amongſt the firſt of the Britiſh ſtates who deſerted 

that confederacy and ſubmitted to Cæſar. They ſubmitted again to Ct. Bel. Gat. 
the Romans, on their next invaſion in the reign of Claudius, with!“ 5. 6. 
the ſame facility, and almoſt for the ſame reaſon. For, in the in- 

terval between the invaſion of Julius and that of Claudius, the 
Cattivellauni had reduced them under their obedience ; and, in order 

to emancipate themſelves from this ſubjection to their neighbours, 

they put themſelves under the protection of the Romans. But the 
Trinobantes ſoon became weary of their obedience to their new 
maſters. For the Roman colony at Camulodunum, which was 

within their territories, depriving ſome of them of their eſtates, and 
oppreſſing them ſeveral other ways, they joined in the great revolt 

of the Britons under Boadicia, and ſhared very deeply in the miſeries 

of that revolt. From that time, the Trinobantes remained in peace- Tooth Annal. 
able ſubjection to the Romans, as long as they continued in Britain. B * t. Glell. 
The country of the Trinobantes was greatly valued and much fre- t P. 135. 
quented by the Romans, on account of the excellence of its ſoil 

and climate, and the many advantages of its ſituation. That ſaga- 

cious people ſoon fixed their eyes on the new town of the Trino- 

bantes; and obſerving its admirable ſituation for health, for pleaſure, 

and for trade, great numbers of them ſettled in it, and giving it 

the name of Londinium from its ſituation, and of Auguſta from its 
grandeur, it became in a little time the largeſt and moſt opulent 

city in this iſland. In the reign of Nero, as Tacitus informs us, 

| | „ London 
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London was become a city highly famous for the great conflux of 
Tacit. Annal. merchants, her extenſive commerce, and plenty of all things. No 
BE £135 fewer than ſeven of the fourtecn journies of Antoninus begin or end 
at London; a plain proof, amongſt many others, that this city was 
the capital of Britain in the Roman times, as it is at preſent the great 
and flouriſhing metropolis of the Britiſh empire &. Camulodunum, 
now Malden, in Eſſex, was the ſeat of the firſt Rowan colony in 
Britain, and a place of great beauty and magnificence in theſe times; 
__ . Anda, though at preſent few or no veſtiges of its ancient grandeur remain. 
Camd. Brit. Cæſaromagus, from its pompous name, was probably a place of ſome 
A note in the Roman times; but it is now to entirely ruined, that it is 
difficult to diſcover the ground where it once ſtood ; ſome of our an- 
_ Brit.  tiquaries placing it at Chelmsford, and others at Dunmow, The 
p. 427. 
Camd. Brit. Colonia of Antoninus was probably Colcheſter, and Durolitum, as 
N ſome think Leiton, but according to others Waltham. But though 


Horſ. Brit. 
Rom. p 447 the county of Eſſex was certainly very much frequented by the Ro- 


| 
e mans, who erected many noble works in it, yet time, cultivation, 
and various accidents, have made ſo great change in the face of that 
Horf. Brit. country, that very few veſtiges of theſe works are now remaining. 
Kom. P. 351. The territories of the Trinobantes were included in that Reman pro- 


vince, which was called Britannia Prima. 


Cattivellauni. 10. To the north of the Trinobantes were ſeated the Cattivellauni, 

in the country which is now divided into the counties of Hertford, 

Camd, Brit. Bedford and Bucks. The name of this ancient Britiſh people is 
p. 320, 3359 . k "I | 

343. written in ſeveral different ways by Greek and Roman authors, being 

ſometimes called Catti, Caſhi, Cattieuclani, Cattidudani, Catticlu- 

dane, &c. That they were of Belgie origin cannot be doubted; and 

it is not improbable, that they derived their name of Catti from the 

Belgic word Katten, which ſignifies illuſtrious or noble, and that the 

addition of Vellauni, which means on the banks of rivers, might 


be given them after their arrival in Britain, as deſcriptive of the 


* Sec Appendix. 
ſituation 
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built, reſtored to its former ſplendor, and ſurrounded with a ſtrong 
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ſituation of their country. However this may be, the Cattivellauni png Gloſſ. 
formed one of the moſt brave and warlike of the ancient Britiſh na- 


tions when Cæſar invaded Britain, and long after. Caſſibelanus, 


their prince, was made commander in chief of the confederated Bri- 


tons, not only on account of his own perſonal qualities, but alſo 


becauſe he was at the head of one of their braveſt and moſt power- 


ful tribes. In the interval, between the departure of Cæſar and the * Bel. Gal. 


: : ; | c. 9. 
next invaſion under Claudius, the Cattivellauni had reduced ſeveral 


of the neighbouring ſtates under their obedience ; and they again 


took the lead in the oppoſition to the Romans at their ſecond inva- 


ſion, under their brave but unfortunate prinee Caractacus. The * L 60. 


country of the Cattivellauni was much frequented and improved by Tack. Annal. 


the Romans, after it came under their obedience. Verulamium, | '* © 35 
their capitol, which ſtood near where St. Albans now ſtands, became 


a place of great conſideration, was honoured with the name and pri- 
vileges of a municipium or free city, and had magiſtrates: after the 


model of the city of Rome. This place was taken and - almoſt de- Id. my 


L 1 
ſtroyed by the inſurgents under Boadicia; but it was afterwards re- Gmd. Brit. 


Pe 351. 

wall, ſome veſtiges of which are ſtill remaining. Durocobrivæ and Stkeley It, 
cur. p. 110. 

Magiovintum, in the ſecond iter of Antoninus, were probably Dun- 

ſtable and Fenny-Stratford, at which places there appear to have 

been Roman ſtations. The Salenæ of Ptolemy, a town in the country Horſley Brit, 


country, which it would be tedious. to enumerate. The territories P' 339. 
of the Cattivellauni made a part of the Roman province called Bri- 


tannia Prima. 


11. Next to the Cattivellauni, weſtward, were ſeated the Dobuni, Dobuni; : 
or as they are named by Dio, the Boduni, in the counties of Oxford 


and Gloceſter. Both the names of this Britiſh nation ſeem to have Id. ibid. 


pe. 267, 291. 
been — 


Rom. p. 4. 


of the Cattivellauni, was perhaps ſituated. at Salndy, in Bedfordſhire, 
_ where ſeveral Roman antiquities have been found. There were, be- 14. ibid, 
Aides theſe, ſeveral other Roman forts, ſtations, and towns in this 2377 Bat. 
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been derived from the low ſituation of a great part of the country 

which they inhabited : for both Duvn and Bodun ſignify profound 

=_ or low, in the ancient language of Gaul and Britain. The Dobuni 
106. are not mentioned among the Britiſh nations who reſiſted the Ro- 
mans under Julius Czfar, which was probably owing to the diſtance 

of their country from the ſcene of action; and before the next inva- 

ſion under Claudius, they had been ſo much oppreſſed by their am- 

bitious neighbours the Cattivellauni, that they ſubmitted with pleaſure 

to the Romans, in order to be delivered from that oppreſſion. Co- 

gidunus, who was at that time (as his name imports) prince of the 

Dobuni, recommended himſelf fo effectually to the favour of the 

emperor Claudius, by his ready fubmiſhon, and other means, that 

he was not only continued in the government of his own territories, 

hor yo. but had ſome other ſtates put under his authority. This prince lived 
. ſo long, and remained ſo ſteady a friend and ally to the Romans, 
that his ſubjects, being habituated to their obedience in his time, never 

revolted, nor ſtood in need of many forts or forces to keep them in 
ſubjection. This is certainly the reaſon that we meet with ſo few 

Roman towns and ſtations in the country anciently inhabited by the 

Dobuni. The Durocornovium of Antoninus, and the Corinium of 

Ptolemy, are believed by antiquaries to have been the ſame place, the 

capital of the Dobuni, and ſituated at Cirenceſter, in Gloceſterſhire, 

Horf. Brit. where there are many marks of a Roman ſtation. Clevum or Gle- 
468. Kolle) vum, in the thirteenth iter of Antoninus, ſtood where the city of 
der. cur. Fos. Gloceſter now ſtands: and Abone, in the fourteenth iter, was pro- 
Horf. Brit. bably ſituated at Avinton on the Severn. The country of the Do- 


Rom. p. 468. 


| oem Brit, bunt was comprehended in the Roman province Britannia Prima, 


Iceni, 12. That we may ſurvey all the ancient inhabitants of Wales at 
the ſame time, we ſhall proceed no further weſtward at preſent, but 
return again to the eaſt-coaſt of Britain. Here we meet with the 
Tceni, an ancient Britiſh people who were ſeated to the north of the 
Tcinobantes, and inhabited that country which is now divided into 

the 
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the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntington: Camd. Brit. 
This nation is called by ſeveral different names by the Greek and 5 
Roman writers, as Simeni by Ptolemy, Cenimagni by Cæſar, &c. 
They do not ſeem to have made any oppoſition to the Romans at 
their firſt invaſion under Cæſar, but made their ſubmiſſion at the 
ſame time with ſeveral of the neighbouring ſtates. At the next in- Caf. Bel. Gal, 
3 | | I. 5. Ce 14. 

vaſion in the reign of Claudius, the Iceni entered into a voluntary 
alliance with the Romans, but ſoon after joining with ſome other 
Britiſh tribes in a revolt, they were defeated in a great battle by 
Oſtorius Scapula, the ſecond Roman governor of Britain, A. D. 50, 
and reduced to a ſtate of ſubjection. For ſome time after this they were een n+ 
treated with much favour and indulgence by the Romans, and even zz, 
allowed to live under the immediate government of Praſutagus, their 
own native ſovereign, But after the dcath of that prince, the Iceni 
were ſo much enraged at ſome grievous inſults which were offered 
to his widow and daughters, by the luſt and avarice of certain power- 
ful Romans, that they broke out into a ſecond revolt, much more 
violent than the firſt. In this revolt they were commanded by the 
celebrated Boadicia, the brave and injured widow of their late king ; 
and being joined by ſeveral other Britiſh ſtates, they did many cruel 
injuries tothe Romans and their allies. But being at length intirely 
defeated in battle, with prodigious ſlaughter, by Suetonius Paulinus, 
A. D. 61. they were reduced to a ſtate of total and final ſubjection 
to the Roman government; and the Romans took great pains to 
keep them in this ſtate of ſubjection, by building many ſtrong forts, 
ſtations and towns in their country. The capital of the Iceni, which Tacit. Annal. 
is called by the Roman writers Venta Icenorum, was ſituated at Caiſ- oO NY 
ter, on the banks of the river Wintfar, about three miles from Nor- 
wich; where ſome veſtiges of its walls are till diſcernable; Several Camd; Brit. 
of the Roman ſtations in the country of the Iceni, are mentioned in Fr Brie 
the fifth iter of Antoninus; as Villa Fauſtini, Iciani, Camboricum, 44. p. 443+ 
Durolipons, and Durobrivæ; St. Edmundſbury, Ickboroug, Cheſter- 

| | ford, 
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Baxt. Gloſl. 
Brit. p. 250, 
138, 03, 115, 
111. 

Horſley Brit. 
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ford, Waltham, and Caiſter on the Nen. Some other places in the 
ſame country are mentioned in the ninth iter, as Venta Icenorum, 
Sitomagus, and Combretonium; Caiſter, Wulpit, and Stretford. 


Rom. p. 444+ Two places on the ſea-coaſt belonging to the Iceni are mentioned in 


Id. ãbid. 
P- 488. 


the Notitia Imperii, Branodunum and Garononum, Brancaſter | and 
Yarmouth, in which ſtrong garriſons were kept by the Romans to 
protect the country from the depredations of the Saxon pirates. The 


territories of the Iceni made a part of the Roman province Britannia 


Prima. 


Coritani. 


42 To the weſt and north of the Iceni were ſeated the Coritani or 


Coriceni, in the country which is now divided into the counties of 


| Camd. Brit. 
p. 511, $30, 
543» 550» 
575» 580 


Boxhorn. 
Lexicon Brit. 
Lat. p. 17. 


Carte, v. 1. 
p- 108. 


Northampton, Leiceſter, Rutland, Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derby. 
The name of the Cor-Iceni plainly indicates that there was an affi- 
nity or connexion of ſome kind or other between them and their 
neighbours the Iceni. Some think they were two tribes of the ſame 
nation, and that Cor-Iceni means the leſſer Iceni, from Carr, a 
dwarf, and Iceni. Others imagine that both theſe Britiſh tribes de- 
rived their names from the different kinds of animals in which their 
chief riches conſiſted, and the tending of which was their chief em- 
ployment; the Iceni from Ychen, oxen, and the Cor-Iceni from 
Cor, a ſheep. However this may be, it 1s very evident, that if theſe 
two tribes did not form one nation, they were at leaſt in very ſtrict 


alliance, and ſhared the ſame fate, having both been reduced to 


Tacit. Arna'. 
L 12. c. 29. 
30. 


ſome degree of ſubjection to the Romans by Oſtorius Scapula, and 
totally ſubdued by Suetonius Paulinus. The Romans made great 
changes in the country of the Cor-Iceni, by introducing agriculture, 
and by building many forts and ſtations in it, to keep them in ſub- 
jection. Lindum, now Lincoln, the ancient capital of the Cor- 
Iceni, became the ſeat of a Roman calony, and one of the moſt con- 


 iderable cities which that people had in Britain; and is mentioned 
doth by Ptolemy, and by Antoninus in ſeveral of his journies“ . By 


| ® Sce Appendix. FI 
ollowing 
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following only the courſe of the ſixth journey of Antoninus, from 

London to Lincoln, we meet with a conſiderable number of Roman 

towns and ſtations within the territories of the Cor-Iceni ; as Veno- 

nz, now Cleyceſter ; Ratz, now Leiceſter; Virometum, now Wil- 
loughby ; Margidunum, now Eaſt-Bridgeford; Ad-Pontem, now 
Southwell; and Crocolana, now Brugh, near Collingham. The 1 
extenſive country of the Cor-Iceni was alſo included in the Roman 
province called Britannia Prima. 


14. To the weſt of the Cor-Iceni were ſeated the Cornavii, in that Cornavii. 
country which is now divided intoWarwickſhire, Worceſterſhire, Staf- 
fordſhire, Shropſhire, and Cheſhire. There were ſeveral Britiſh tribes Camd. Brit. 
of this name, in other parts of this iſland; and they ſeem all to have 368 2 
been called Cornavii, from the two Britiſh words Corn, a horn, and _ 
Av, a river, deſcriptive of the form and ſituation of their reſpective 
countries. Beſides the Cornavii, there was another Britiſh tribe or m_ _ 
nation ſeated in the countries above mentioned, and ſeem to have 89, go, 91. 
poſſeſſed the beſt part of the two counties of Warwick and Worceſter. 
This nation is called by Tacitus, the Jugantes, by a miſtake (as it 
is thought) of his tranſcribers, for Wigantes, or Huicii, their real 
name. The Wigantes (which in the ancient language of Britain Taci:. Aondl. 
_ ſignifies brave men) ſeem to have been an independent nation under 9 
their own prince Venutius, who married the famous Carteſinandua, 
queen of the Brigantes. But both the Wigantes and Cornavii were 14. ibid. 
. ; . 1 # 5 Baxt. Gloſl. 
in ſuch ſtrict alliance with the Iceni and Cor-Iceni, that they were Bit. 133. 
reduced at. the fame time, and by the ſame generals, under the do- 
minion of the Romans. That brave and induſtrious people built Tacit. Annal. 
many forts, ſtations, and towns in the country of the Cornavii and pong 2 Pp 
Wigantes, to keep its inhabitants in ſubjection. As the ſecond jour- 
ney of Antoninus, from beyond the wall of Severus to Richborough, 
in Kent, paſſes through this country from north to ſouth, it will 


conduct us to ſeveral of theſe Roman towns and ſtations k. The 
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moſt northerly of theſe towns was Condate, ſuppoſed to be Northwich, 
in Cheſhire. We come next to Diva, now Cheſter, which was a 
city of great conſideration in the Roman times, a colony, and the 
ſtated quarters of the twentieth legion. Purſuing the ſame rout 
ſouthward, we meet with the following towns in their order; Bo- 
vium, near Stretton ; Mediolanum, near Draiton ; Rutunium, near 
Wem; Uriconium, now Wroxeter, the ancient capital of the Cor- 
navii; Uxacona, near Sheriff- Hales; Pennocrucium, near the river 
Penk; Etocetum, Wall near Litchfield ; and Mandueſſedum, now 
Mancheſter, in Warwickſhire T. Ihe preciſe boundaries of the ſe- 
veral Roman provinces in Britain are ſo little known, that we cannot 
be certain whether the whole country of the Cornavii, and Wigantes, 


was within the limits of that which was called Britannia Prima, 


or ſome part of it belonged to Britannia Secunda 4. 


It is now proper, before we proceed any further northward, to | 
take a ſhort view of that part of South Britain which is now called 


Wales, and of the ſeveral nations by which it was anciently inha- 


Silores. 


Camd. Brit. 
p. 683. 


Carte Hiſt. 

v. 1. p 108. 
Baxt. Gloff. 
Brit. p. 217. 


bited. Theſe nations were the Silures, the Demetæ, and the Ordo- 
vices: of each of which we ſhall ſpeak in their order. 


1 5. The Silures, beſides the two Engliſh counties of Hereford 
and Monmouth, poſſeſſed Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, and Glamor- 


ganſhire, in South Wales. The name of this ancient Britiſh nation 


is derived, by ſome of our antiquaries, from Coil, a wood, and 
Ures, men, becauſe they inhabited a woody country: and by othere, 
from theſe Britiſh words, Es heuil tir, which ſignify brave or fierce 
men. There ſeems to be but little probability, not to ſay evidence, 
in the conjecture of Tacitus, that the Silures had come originally 
from Spain; as it is founded on a ſuppoſed, and perhaps imaginary 


| reſemblance between them and the ancient Spaniards, in their per- 


Tacit. vita 
Apric, C, 11, 


ſons and complexions. It is much more probable, that they, as 


well as the other ancient inhabitants of Britain, had come from ſome 


1 See Appendix, + Ibid, 
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part or other of the neighbouring continent of Gaul. But from 

whence ſoever they derived their origin, they reflected no diſhonour | 

upon it, as their poſterity have not degenerated from them. The 

Silures were unqueſtionably one of the braveſt of the ancient Britiſh 

nations, and defended their country and their liberty againſt the Ro- 

mans with the moſt heroic fortitude. For though they had received 

a dreadful defeat from Oſtorius Scapula, and had loſt their renowned 
commander Caractacus, they ſtill continued undaunted and impla- 

cable ; and by their bold and frequent attacks, they at length broke 

the heart of the brave Oſtorius. But all their efforts were at laſt in Looks 
vain. They were repulſed by Aulus Didius, further weakened by zz. 

Petilius Cerealis, and at laſt totally ſubdued by Julius Frontinus, in 

the reign of Veſpaſian. As the Romans had found great difficulty 14. aur, 
in ſubduing the Silures, ſo they took great pains to keep them in a8 Agric. 
ſubjection, by building ſtrong forts, and planting ſtrong garriſons 

in their country. One of the moſt conſiderable of theſe fortifications, 

and the capital of the whole country, was Iſca Silurum, now Caer- 

leon, on the river Wiſk, in Monmouthſhire. Here the ſecond legion Camd. Brit. 
of the Romans, which had contributed greatly to the reduction of 1 
the Silures, was placed in garriſon (as ſome antiquaries have ima- 

gined) by Julius Frontinus, to keep that people in obedience. It is —_— 
however certain, that this legion was very early, and very long ſta- No. 339. 
9 tioned at this place *. Iſca Silurum was, in the Roman times, a Horſ. Brit. 
= | ” | Rom. p 78. 
s city not only of great ſtrength, but alſo of great beauty and magni- 

ſicence. This is evident from the deſcription which is given us of 

its ruins by Giraldus Cambrenſis, in his topography of Wales, ſe- 

veral ages after it had been deſtroyed and abandoned.“ This (Caer- 
Y Leion, or the city of the legion) was a very ancient city, enjoying | | 
np e honourable privileges, and was elegantly built by the Romans | 
e with brick-walls. Many veſtiges of its ancient ſplendor are yet 0 
« remaining : ſtately palaces, which formerly, with their gilded 


* See Appendix, 
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« tiles, diſplayed the Roman grandeur. For it was firſt built by the 
« Roman nobility, and adorned with ſumptuous edifices; alſo an 
« exceeding high tower, remarkable hot-baths, ruins of ancient 
«© temples, theatres encompaſſed with ſtately walls, partly yet ſtand- 
« ing. Subterrancous cdifices are frequently met with, not only 
« within the walls (which are about three miles in circumference) 
Weald} Conn “ but alſo in the ſuburbs; as aqueducts, vaults, hypocaults, Noves,” 
rar. Camb. &c. This deſcription of Caer-Leion was compoſed in the twelfth 
* century, and therefore we have no reaſon to be ſurpriſed that its 
very ruins are now ſo entirely deſtroyed, that they are hardly diſ- 
cernable. On the banks of the river Wiſk, beſides Iſca Silurum, 
there ſtood two other Roman towns - Burrium, now Uſk, and Go- 
— o. 6. bannium, now Abergavenny. Venta Silurum, now Caer-Guent, 
3 0 near Chepſtow, in Monmouthſhire, was alſo a conſiderable Roman 
Horſ ibid. town, of which there are ſome faint veſtiges ſtill remaining. Blef- 
Pt) tum, in the thirteenth journey of Antoninus, is ſuppoſed to have 
been ſituated at Monmouth; and Magna, in the twelfth journey, at 
14. ibid. Kencheſter, or as others think, at Lidbury, in Herefordſhire. 
4,34 When the Roman territories in Britain were divided into five pro- 
Brit. p. 165. vinces, the greateſt part of the country of the Silures was in that 
province which was called Britannia Secunda *. 


Demetæ. 16. The Demetæ, according to Ptolemy, were ſeated next to the 


Silures, and poſſeſſed the remaining part of South Wales, which is 
now divided into Caermarthenſhire, Pembrokeſhire, and Cardigan- 
Horſley Brit. ſhire. This country is called, by ſome of the moſt ancient of our 
HE 5g monkiſh writers, Demetia, from the name of its inhabitants; and it 
77. % is not improbable, that both they and their country derived their 
| name from Deveit, which ſignifies ſheep; in which theſe parts very 
1 mw much abounded. As neither Pliny, Tacitus, nor indeed any ancient 
writer except Ptolemy, mentions any other nation in South Wales 
but the Silures, it ſeems probable that the Demetz were generally 


* See Appendix, 
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conſidered as a part of that nation, and were perhaps their Cangr, 
or the keepers of their flocks and herds. If this conjeQure is juſt, 
the Demetz were perhaps that nation of Cangians who were ſubdued 
by Oſtorius Scapula, after he had defeated the Iceni. For the coun- 
try of theſe Cangians reached to the Iriſh ſea, which agrees very well 
with the ſituation of Demetia. As the Demetz did not refiſt the 8 
Romans with much obſtinacy, and as their country lay in a remote 
corner, and was then, and long after, very wild and uncultivated, 
it ſeems to have been but little frequented by theſe conquerors, who 


had very few towns or ſtations within its bounds. As none of the 


journies of Antoninus lay through any part of the country of the 
Demetæ, ſo no place in that country is mentioned in the itinerary. 
Ptolemy takes notice of the promontory Octapitarum, now St. Da- 
vids Head; of the mouth of the river Tobius, now the river Towy, 
in Caermarthenſhire ; and of the towns Leuentium and Maridu— 
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num, now Lhan-Dewe-Brevi and Caermardin *. The country of 


the Demetæ was ſituated in the Roman province called Britannia 
Secunda. 
17. Next to the Demetæ were ſeated the Ordovices, in that coun- Ordovices. 
try which is now called North Wales, and contains the counties of 
Montgomery, Merioneth, Caernarvon, Denbigh and Flint. Theſe Camd. Brie. 
| p- 778, 783. 
Ordovices, or (as they are called by Tacitus) Ordeuices, are ſup- 3275 814. 
poſed to have been originally of the ſame tribe or nation with the 
Huicii of Warwickſhire, who were under ſome kind of ſubjection to 
the Cornavii; but the Huicii of North Wales, being a free and in- 
dependent people, were called Ordh-Huici, or the free Huici. When x gg 
they were invaded by the Romans, they ſhewed a ſpirit worthy f 
their name, and fought with great bravery in defence of their free- 
dom and independency. Though they received a great defeat from 
the Roman general Oſtorius, in conjunction with the Silures, they 
maintained the war for a conſiderable time, until they were finally 


* Sec Appendix. 


ſubdued, . 
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Vir Aan. probably owing to the nature of the country, and to the vicinity of 
c. 13. $ Diva, now Cheſter, where a whole legion was quartered, that the 
Romans had ſo few towns or ſtations in the territories of the Ordo- 

vices. Mediolanium, which is mentioned by Ptolemy, was the 

capital of the nation, and was probably ſituated at Maywood, in 

Hort. Brit. Montgomeryſhire. It was a place of ſome conſideration in the Ro- 
Rom. P. 375. man times, but was afterwards quite demoliſhed by Edwin, king of 
Baxt. Gloſſ. Northumberland. Beſides this, the Romans had a few other towns 
in. 173. in thi country; as Segontium, now Caernarvon, Conovium, now 
Conway, and Varæ, now Bodvary; which are all mentioned in the 
eleventh journey of Antoninus . The country of the Ordovices 

was comprehended in the Roman province which was called Bri- 


tannia Secunda. 


Before we leave this part of Britain, to return to the eaſtern coaſts, 
it may not be improper to take ſome notice of two ancient Britiſh 
nations, the Cangi and Attacotti, which ſome of our antiquaries be- 
heve to have been ſeated in theſe parts, though we cannot perhaps 
diſcover with certainty their real ſituation. ; | 


Cangi. 18. Our antiquaries have been much perplexed about the ſituation 
of the Cangi, Ceangi, or Cangani, which are all the ſame people. 
Camden diſcovered ſome traces of them in many different and diſtant 


places, as in Somerſetſhire, Wales, Derbyſhire, and Cheſhire; and 


he mi n . ; 
od wy OM ght have found as plain veſtiges of them in Devonſhire, Dor- 


p. 83, _ ſetſhire, Eſſex, Wiltſhire, &c. Mr. Horſley and others are no leſs 


4 D 8 
mag. Villare Perplexed and undetermined in their opinions on this ſubject. But 


Angl.can. v. 5 | | 3 
"ky Mr. Baxter ſeems to have diſcovered the true cauſe of all this per- 


Horſ. Brit. 


Rom. p. 31, plexity, by obſerving that the Cangi or Ceangi were not a diſtinct 


34 35- nation ſeated in one particular place, but ſuch of the youth of many 
different nations as were employed in paſturage, in feeding the flocks 
and herds of their reſpective tribes. Almoſt all the ancient nations 


* See Appendix, 
| | of 


| ſubdued, with great ſlaughter, by the renowned Agricola, It was 
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of Britain had their Ceangi, their paſtoritia pubes, the keepers of 
their flocks and herds, who ranged about the country in great num- 
bers, as they were invited by the ſeaſon, and plenty of paſture for 
their cattle. This is the reaſon that veſtiges of their name are to be 
found in ſo many different parts of Britain; but chiefly in thoſe 
parts which are moſt fit for paſturage. Theſe Ceangi of the different dan. —_ 
Britiſh nations, naturally brave, and rendered ſtill more hardy by 74, 75, 76. 
their way of life, were conſtantly armed for the protection of their. 
flocks from wild beaſts; and theſe arms they oecaſionally employed 
in the defence of their country and their liberty. 


19. The Attacotti are mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus and Attcoti. 
St. Jerome, as well as in the Notitia Imperii. They are ſuppoſed by Ammian. 


7 . E | . . Marcell. I. 27. 
ſome antiquaries to have inhabited Wales, and as a proof of this, c. g. Hieo. 


they ſay that their name was derived from the Britiſh words At a 2 peri- 
coit, which ſignify Amongſt woods. This derivation of their name — 
is certainly but a very weak argument that they inhabited Wales; Brit. p. 26, 
becauſe ſeveral other regions in Britain, in theſe times, abounded as * 
much in woods as that country. It ſeems probable that the Attacotti 

were ſeated ſomewhere further north than any part of Wales. For 
they are repreſented by Ammianus Marcellinus as allies and confe- 
derates of the Scots and Picts, and therefore probably their neigh- 
bours. * The Saxons and Franks (ſays the hiſtorian) ravaged thoſe 
« parts of Britain which lay neareſt to Gaul. The Picts, Attacots, 
and Scots overran, plundered, and laid waſte ſeveral other parts.'s 
But theſe Attacots were ſuch horrid ſavages, as we ſhall have occaſion 
to obſerve in another place, that it is needleſs to ſpend any more 


time in enquiring where they were ſeated “. 


20. It is now time to return to the eaſtern coaſts of Britain, where Pariſi 
we meet with the Pariſi, who were ſeated to the north of the Cori- 
tani, and poſſeſſed that diſtrict which is called Holderneſs, or (as 
Mr. Camden imagines) the whole eaſt-riding of Yorkſhire, The Camd. Bis, 
* 


* Sce Chap. vii. Dr. Macpherſon's Diſſertations in the Preface, | 
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Pariſi are ſuppoſed to have derived their name from the two Britiſh 

words Paur Iſa, which ſignify low paſture, and which are deſcriptive 
Baxt. Gloſf. of the ſituation and uſe of their country. 
the Pariſi in Britain were a colony of the Pariſi in Gaul, or had only 
obtained a ſimilar name, from a ſimilarity of ſituation, However 
this may be, it is evident that our Pariſi never attained to any great 
degree of power or conſequence; but were always ſubject to the 
authority, and followed the fate of their more powerful neighbours, 
the Brigantes. For this reaſon, it is not neceſſary to be more par- 


Brit, p. 191. 
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ticular in our deſcription of them or their country. 


Brigantes. 21. To the north of the Pariſi and Cornavii were ſeated the Bri- 
gantes, the moſt numerous, powerful, and ancient of the Britiſh 
nations. Their territories reached from ſea to ſea quite croſs the 
iſland, and comprehended that large tract of country which is 
now divided into Yorkſhire and the county of Durham on the ſea- 

Camd. Brit. coaſt, and Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland on the weſt, 

b. 542, 31% The Brigantes are thought to have been deſcended from the ancient 


962, 983, 


1002. Phrygians, who were the very firſt inhabitants of Europe, and to 
have come over into this iſland from the coaſt of Gaul, before the 
Belgæ arrived in that country. To confirm this conjecture, it is 
pretended that theſe tribes of Phrygians, who peopled the ſea-coaſts 
of ſo many countries, were known by many different names, which 
had all ſome affinity, and, amongſt others, by this name of Bri- 
gantes, of which there are ſome traces {ulL-remaining in almoſt 
Baxt. Gloſſ. every country in Europe. 


Brit, voce 


Carte Hitt. 


Rings ©: 14Ps themſelves the aborigincs, or firſt inhabitants of it. 


4 O, 1 8. 


* 


„ „IIle Britannos 
Ultro noti littora ponti, et cœrulcos 
Scuta Brigantes, dare Romulzis colla catenis 


Juſſit. 


Seneca in Ludo, 


It is uncertain whether 


However this may be, it is certain that 
Brigantes. they were ſeated in this iſland in very ancient times, and eſteemed 
The Brigantes 
were not in the leaſt affected by the incurſion of the Romans under 
Julius Cæſar. Seneca, in the verſes quoted below *, inſinuates that 


they 


> Fl 
OS 
*% x. * 
„* 
4 
5 ; 


* 
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they were ſubdued by the emperor Claudius. But in this, it is pro- 

bable, there was more of poetical compliment than truth. It ap- 

pears, however, that this ſtate very ſoon contracted ſome alliance 

with, or made ſome kind of ſubmiſſion to the Romans. For when 

Oftorius, the Roman governor, had defeated the Iceni, and was 
marching his army into the weſt againſt the Cangi, he was called 

away by the news of an inſurrection among the Brigantes, which 

he ſoon quieted. But it alſo appears, that this people were ſome- Tacic. Annal. 
time after this governed by their own princes, particularly by this.” 1535 
famous Cartiſmandua, who was a faithful and uſeful ally to the 
Romans. The Brigantes having broken off their engagements with Tacit. Annal. 
the Romans, of whatever kind they were, and commenced hoſtilities LIGNIN 
againſt them in the beginning of Veſpaſian's reign, A. D. 70, they 

were in part ſubdued by Petilius Cerialis, then governor of Britain, 

and ſoon after totally reduced by the renowned Agricola. The Tacit. vita 
country of the Brigantes compoſed almoſt the whole of the fourth 20 _ * 
Roman province in Britain, called Maxima Czfarienſis, and was 
governed by the conſular preſident of that province. As this, for 

the greateſt part of the Roman times, was a frontier province, it 

was much frequented, and carefully guarded by that illuſtrious 

people; ſo that to give the ſhorteſt poſſible account of the pro- 

digious number of their caſtles, towns, cities, and of the other 

works executed by them in it, for uſe, ornament, and defence, would 

draw out this paragraph to a tedious and diſproportionate length. 

It is neceſſary, therefore, to refer the reader for ſatisfaction in theſe 
particulars to the Appendix, 


21. To the north-eaſt of the Brigantes were ſeated the Otodini, Otodiai. 
in the countries now called Northumberland, Merſe, and the Lo- 
thians. As the Otodini are not mentioned by any of the Roman —_— 
_ hiſtorians, but only by Ptolemy, it is uncertain whether they formed 
a diſtinct, independent ſtate, or were united with the Brigantes. 

They were, however, a conſiderable people, and poſſeſſed a long 
VOL, L. | B b tract 


„ 
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le pn, tract of the ſea-coaſt, from the river Tine to the Firth of Forth, 
Rom. P. 573: Their name is derived by Baxter from the old Britiſh words Ot o dineu, 
which ſignify a high and rocky ſhore; deſcriptive enough of their 
Baxt, Gloſſ. country. They were probably reduced by Agricola, at the ſame 
— 4 time with their more powerful neighbours the Brigantes; but as 
they lived without the wall of Severus, they were, like the reſt of 
the Mæatæ, engaged in frequent revolts. In the moſt perfect ſtate 
of the Roman government in this iſland, the country of the Oto- 
dini made a part of the Roman province called Valentia; which 
comprehended all that large tract between the two walls. As this 
province was never long together in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
Romans, they had but few ſtations in the country of the Otodini, 
except thoſe on the line of the wall of Severus, which are deſcribed 
in the Appendix. Beſides theſe, there were two or three Roman 
towns without the wall, ſituated on or near the military way which 
run through their country into Caledonia ; which are mentioned 
both in Ptolemy and the Itinerary of Antoninus. Theſe towns 
were Bremenium, now Riecheſter, and Curia or Corſtupitum, now 
Horſ. Brit. Corbridge. Between theſe two towns, and at a little diſtance from 
<a p. 39% the military way, at a place now called Riſingham, there are very 
conſpicuous veſtiges of a Roman ſtation ; which, from the inſcription 

1d. ibid, of an altar found there, appears to have been named Habitancum. 


3 22. The Gadeni were ſeated to the north-weſt of the Otodini, 
| and poſſeſſed the mountainous parts of Northumberland and Tiviot- 
dale. Some imagine that the veſtige of their name is ſtill preſerved | 
in the names of the river Jed and of the town of Jedburgh, which 
WOES are both in the country anciently inhabited by the Gadeni. The 
name of this ſmall nation is ſuppoſed by Mr. Baxter to have been- 

derived from the Britiſh word Gadau, which ſignifies to fly or wan- 

der: but another antiquary, who was no leſs {killed in the Britiſh. 
14. — language, derives it from Gadichin, which ſignifies thieves or 
Dulert. p. 113. robbers. As the country which this people inhabited was very wild. 
N and 
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and mountainous, it is probable, that they led a wandering kind of 
life, and made frequent predatory incurſions into the territories of 
their more wealthy neighbours, who, in revenge, gave them the 
opprobrious names of thieves and vagabonds; names which would 
not have been ill applied to the people of theſe parts in much later 
periods. It appears, from an inſeription found at Riſingham in 
Northumberland, that the national deity of the Gadeni was called 
Mogon, who might perhaps be the God of thieves among the Bri- 
tons, as Mercury was among the Greeks and Romans, The Gadeni Non. 1 
probably made ſome kind of ſubmiſſion to the Romans under Agri- 
cola, at the ſame time with their neighbours on all hands; but as 
their country was never much frequented by that victorious people, 

vho ſeem to have had no towns or ſtations in it, their obedience to 
the Roman government was only occaſional. The country of the 
Gadeni was included in the province called Valentia, after that pro- 
vince was erected. by” | | 


23. The Selgovæ were ſeated to the weſt of the Gadeni, in the geigopr. 

countries now called Eſkdale, Annandale, and Nithſdale, lying along 

the ſhores of the Solway Firth, which is believed to have derived its 

name from that of this ancient Britiſh nation. Mr. Baxter ſuppoſes Baxt. Gloſſ 

that the name of this people was compounded of the two Britiſh . 

words Sel Giu, which ſignify ſalt waves, alluding to the Solway Firth, 

with which the coaſts of their country were waſhed : but the modern 

antiquary quoted above, thinks it more probable, that the name was 

derived from the Britiſh word Sealg, which literally ſignifies hunt- 

ing, and metaphorically theft. The Selgovz became firſt acquainted 14. ibid. Dr. 

with the Romans, when Agricola marched his army through their Dion 

country into Caledonia, in the ſecond or third year of his govern- 

ment in Britain; at which time they made their ſubmiſſions to that 

victorious general. From that period they were alternately under Sendo fue. 
tt eptent. p. 15, 

the dominion of the Romans, or enjoyed freedom as that people &c. | 


extended or contracted the limits of their empire in this iſland. 
'Bb 2 The 
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Id. Ibid. 


Novantæ. 


Camd. Brit. 
p- 1199. 


Baxt. Gloſſ. 


Brit. 1 84. 


Tacit. vita 
Agric. c. 24. 


Damnii. 


Baxt. Gloſſ. 
Brit. p. 97. 


Tacit. vita 


Agric. c. 22. 


Id. ibid. 
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The Romans had ſeveral ſtations and camps in the _— of the 
Selgovæ, of which ſome veſtiges are ſtill remaining * 


24. To the north-weſt of the Selgovæ were ſeated the Novantæ, 
in the countries which are now called Galloway, Carrick, Kyle, and 
Cunningham. The name of this ancient Britiſh nation is ſuppoſed 
by Mr. Baxter to be compounded of the two Britiſh words Now Hent, 
which, he ſays, ſignify New Inhabitants. This was one of thoſe 
new and unknown nations, ſituated on the coaſt of Britain oppoſite 
to Ireland, and within ſight of that iſland, which Agricola diſcovered 
and defeated in feveral battles in the fifth year of his government; 
and in whoſe country he built ſome forts, and left ſome forces, with 
a view to favour an expedition which he meditated againſt Ireland. 
But as this expedition never took place, theſe forces were ſoon with- 


drawn, and the forts abandoned, and this country, on account of its 


remote ſituation, was not much frequented by the Romans, 


25. To the north of the Gadeni and Otodini were ſeated the 
Damnii, in the countries now called Clydeſdale, Renfrew, Lenox, 
and Stirlingſhire. The name of this nation, which is ſometimes 
written Dumnii, might perhaps be derived from the Britiſh word 
Dun, which ſignifies a hill or mountain, a great part of their country 
being hilly and mountainous. This was one of thoſe Brittſh nations, 
formerly unknown to the Romans, which were diſcovered by Agri- 
cola in the third year of his government, when he penetrated to the 
river Tay. It was in the country of the Damnii, that Agricola 
built thoſe forts into which he put his army in winter for the pre- 
ſervation of his conqueſts; as it was in the ſame country, and pro- 
bably in the ſame tract, that the famous wall was built between the 
firths of Forth and Clyde, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, to pro- 
tect the Roman territories from the incurſions of the Caledonians +. 


On account of this wall, and the many forts and caſtles upon it, 


this country was more frequented by the Romans, than any other to 


See Appendix, + See Appendix, 
| the 
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the north of Severus's malls and more remains of that illuſtrious 
people have been diſcovered in it, than in any other part of Scot- 


land. 1 

Theſe five laſt mentioned Britiſh nations, who poſſeſſed the country Maxatæ. 
between the walls of Severus and Antoninus Pius, are ſometimes 

called, in the Greek and Roman writers, by the general name of the 

Mazatz. This name, which was probably not unknown to the 2 e 
Britons themſelves, is believed by ſome to have been derived from Sever. 
two Britiſh words, Moi, a plain, and Aitich, inhabitants; by others, orks, 3 
from theſe two, Mæan, middle, and Aitich; as being ſituated in 28 Dr. 


| 2 : acpherſon's 

the middle between the provincial and unconquered Britons. Difſert. p. 23. 

We have ſufficient evidence, that the Roman armies, under Julius 1 

Agricola and the emperor Severus, penetrated a conſiderable way Pe know- 
edge of the 


into that part of Britain, which lies to the north of the wall of country be- 
Antoninus Pius, between the firths of Forth and Clyde. Tacitus — — 
gives a very diſtinct account of the firſt of theſe famous expeditions Tacit. vita 
. . . "5 $4 | | 4 gric. C,21.t0 
in Caledonia, and Dio Niczus of the ſecond. Many Roman coins 39 

| . | | .11 Aiphilin. e 
have been found in ſeveral parts of that country, and there are ſtill Pibue in 

"Tx $4 * 1 = ng Sever. 

remaining in it very diſtinct veſtiges of ſeveral Roman camps. But dome, Lin. 


it is no leſs evident, that the Romans never formed any ſolid or laſt- 3 
ing eſtabliſhment beyond the wall of Antoninus, which was always Rom. p. 66. 
conſidered as the utmoſt limit of the Roman empire in Britain. We 4. ibid. P. 55. 
have no reaſon, therefore, to be ſurprized, that they had but a very 
imperfect knowledge of the moſt northerly parts of this iſland, and 

of their inhabitants. That knowledge was indeed ſo imperfect, that 

they imagined the country beyond the wall of Antoninus extended 

about three times as far from weſt to eaſt as it did from ſouth to 

north, which is directly contrary to the truth. The reader mult 1d. bid. p.64 
therefore reſt contented with the following very brief and imperfect 

account of the Britiſh nations which dwelt beyond the Roman wall 

between Forth and Clyde. 


3 26. The 
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Foidii, 26. The Epidii, or Pepidii, were the ancient inhabitants of the 
14. bis, Peninſula of Cantyr, and perhaps of ſome of the adjacent iſlands, 


p. 359- and of part of Argyleſhire and Lorn. Mr. Baxter imagines the 


Camd. Brit, 2, BY 5 ; 
p- 1462, Pepidi derived their name from the Britiſh word Pepidiauc, which 


1 * ſignifies any thing ſhaped like a flute or pipe, as was the peninſula of 
Brit. p. 193. Cantyr, the country of the Pepidii. | 


Cerones. 27, The Cerones, who were probably the ſame people with the 
Ilorl. Brit. Creones mentioned alſo by Ptolemy, were the moſt ancient inhabi- 
| Rom. p. 368. tants of Lochabar, and of part of Roſſe. 


Carnonacz. + 28, The Carnonacæ poſſeſſed that part of Roſſe which is called 


Id. Ibid. 
p · 366.  Aﬀenſhire. 


Carini, 29. The Carini ſeem to have Get about Lochbey, on the nor th- 


* weſt- coaſt of Roſſeſhire. By Camden they are placed in Cathneſs. 


Cornavii. 30. The Cornavii were the ancient inhabitants of the moſt north- 
Camd. Brit. erly point of Britain, called Strathnavern, which ſeems to retain 
* ſome veſtige of the name of its firſt poſſeſſors. 


31. The Mertæ, if they are rightly placed by Ptolemy, muſt have 
u bee an inland people, inhabiting the north-weſt parts of Suther- 
0 r it. 


Rom. p. 372. land. 


| 1 18 32. The Logi ſeem to have poſſeſſed the Sea-coaſt of Sutherland. 


p. we v1. " The Cantz, according to Ptolemy, muſt have been ſeated on 

the north-fide of Tayne Firth. Mr. Baxter placeth them in Buchan, 
l which he derives from the Britiſh words Pow Chant, which he ſays 
Brit. p. 65, f. gnify the country of the Cantæ. 


Caleloni. 34. The Caledonii ſeem to have poſſeſſed a very extenſive tract of 
country, reaching from Lochfenn on the weſt, to the firth of Tayne 
on the eaſt-coaſt, including Badenoch, Braidalbin, the inland parts 
of the ſhires of Murray, Bamf, Aberdeen, and Perth. The Greek 
and Roman hiſtorians and poets, who flouriſhed in the firſt, ſecond, 


and third dent ies, when they have occaſion to mention the affairs of 
Britain, 


Mertæ. 
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Britain, give the general name of Caledonii to all the Britiſh nations 
without the limits of the Roman province, and that of Caledonia 
to their country. The reaſon of this might be, that the Caledonii Tacit, vita 


A 
were the moſt powerful and warlike of all theſe nations, and main- RG OY 


tained ſome kind of ſuperiority over the reſt, who were contented —— 

to fight under their conduct againſt their common enemies, the Ro- Sever. 
mans and provincial Britons. The name of the Caledonii, which, 

from being the. proper name of one nation, became the common: 
denomination of many, is evidently compounded of the two Britiſh 

words Cat] and Dun, which ſignify the Gauls or Britons of the 
mountains. A name very proper for the real Caledonu of Badenoch, Preffce to Oſ- 
Braidalbin, and the adjacent tracts, which are the moſt mountain- _ A 3 
ous parts of Scotland, and not very unſuitable to the other nations, 


to whom it was given by the Roman authors. ; 


It may not be improper to take notice, that, according to Ptolemy, No towns 
who flouriſhed about the middle of the ſecond century, there was — 
not ſo much as one Britiſh town among all the nine nations above ing nations. 
named, who were the ancient inhabitants of the Highlands, and 
moſt northerly parts of Scotland. This ſeems to be a proof, that 
theſe nations, or rather tribes, at that period, led a wandering un- 
ſettled life, ſtrangers to agriculture, ſubſiſting on their flocks. and 
herds, on what they catched in hunting or got by plunder, and on 
the ſpontaneous productions of the earth; which is exactly agree- 
able to the deſcription which is given of them by Dio Nicæus, in 
the beginning of the third century. The three following nations, Nine. e 

Dione in 


as they poſſeſſed a better country, ſeem to have been more ſettled, Sever. 
and in a more advanced ſtate of civilization. 


35. The Texali were the ancient inhabitants of the ſea-coaſts of Texali. 
Aberdeenſhire; and had a town called Devana, at the mouth of the Rom: —_— 


river Deva (Dee) where old Aberdeen now ſtands, 

36. The Vacomagi, according to Ptolemy, ſeem to have poſſeſſed Vacomagi. 
part of Murray, Athol, Mearns, and Angus. In this large and. 
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fine country they had theſe four towns, Bonatia, Tamea, Alata 

Caſtra, and Tueſis ; about the ſituation of which antiquaries are fo 

much divided in their W that nothing certain can be de- 
termined. | 

Horeſti. 37. It is not improbable, that the aa who are mentioned by 
Tacitus, and were in Agricola's time the inhabitants of Angus, had 

Tacit. vita been incorporated with, or ſubdued by the VE before Pto- 
Agric. c.38. lemy wrote his geography. | 
Venicontes 38. The Venicontes were the ancient inhabitants of Fife; and 
Bar. Gag had a town named Orrea, which, ſome think, was ſituated where 
Brit. p. 169. St. Andrew's now ſtands; while others imagine it was ſomewhere 


Horſ. Brit, 
Rom. p. 373. near the water of Ore, perhaps at Orrock. 


4 and It hath been already obſerved, that all the unconquered Britons, 
4 who dwelt without the limits of the Roman empire, were com- 
monly called by the general name of Caledonii, by the Romans and 
provincial Britons, during the firſt, ſecond, and third centuries. It 
is now neceſſary to take notice, that about the beginning of the 
fourth century, theſe Britons were divided into two conſiderable 
nations, which began to be known in the world by the new names 
of Scots and Picts; about the origin and meaning of which names 
many volumes have been written, and prodigious quantities of ink 
and paper waſted. That we may not fatigue the reader, we ſhall 
not ſo much as mention the various opinions which have been ad- 
vanced on the ſubject, but content ourſelves with a few brief re- 
marks. There is not then the leaſt reaſon to imagine, that the 
Britiſh nations in the north and unconquered parts of this iſland, 
who, about the beginning of the fourth century, began to be called 
Scots and Picts, were a different people from the Caledonians. For 
if any foreign nations had arrived in Britain at that time, and de- 
ſtroyed or conquered the Caledonians, and taken poſſeſſion of their 
country, ſo great a revolution could not have eſcaped the notice of 
the Romans, who were very attentive to every thing that happened 
| on 
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on their frontiers. It is almoſt equally certain, that theſe new names 
were not aſſumed by the Caledonians themſelves; for to this day 
they are not adopted by their genuine poſterity in the Highlands of 
Scotland. To advance one ſtep further, it is highly probable, chat 1 
theſe names of Scots and Pits were impoſed upon the Caledonians p. 107. 
by their neighbours and enemies, the Provincial Britons, out of re- 
venge for the many injuries which they ſuffered, by their frequent 
depredations. What renders this conjecture almoſt a certainty is, 
that theſe names, in the vulgar language of Britain at that time, 
were really names of reproach, expreflive of the fierce, rapacious 
character of the Caledonians. For Scuitqgygathe Britiſh tongue 
(which being latinized made Scoti) ES nation, 
which was the real character of the inhabitants of the weſtern 
coaſts of North Britain at that time; and Pictich (latinized Picti) 
in the ſame language ſignifies thief or plunderer; which was no leſs 
charaQteriſtic of the Caledonians on the eaſt coaſts. For though Diſl:rtation 


beforeOſſian's 


they differed from their countrymen in the Weſt in ſeveral particu- poems, v. 2. 
lars, they moſt cordially united with them in plundering the Pro- Ne pherfon's 
vincial Britons, It may be thought a further proof that this was ay" 
the real origin of the names of the Scots and Picts, that the moſt | 
| : | | p | ; Ammian. 
ancient Roman authors who mention theſe nations by theſe names, Marcellin. 
8 F . . « 20-6 bh 
often ſubjoin the epithets vagantes, raptores, feræ, and the like, which * 80. * 


are literal tranſlations of the Britiſh words Scuite and Pictich. 8 


Such ſeem to have been the political diviſions of the territories 
of this famous iſland, and diſtributions of its inhabitants, in the 
period we are now conſidering. Such readers as are deſirous of 
ſeeing a much more ancient ſurvey of the political ſtate of Great 
Britain in this period, may conſult the work quoted below “. | 


It 1s pont to diſcover the preciſe number of the people of Populouſack 
Great Britain at the firſt Roman invaſion. As both agriculture and of Britain. 


* Ricardi Monachi Weſtmonaſterienſis de Situ Britannizy Libriduo. Havniz 1 757. 
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commerce were then in their infancy in this iſland, and extenſive 
tracts of it were covered with woods and marſhes, we may be very 
certain it was far from being populous. If we allow twenty thou- 
ſand perſons of both ſexes, and of all ages, to each of the thirty- 
eight Britiſh nations above mentioned, one with another, they will 
make in all 760,000. The learned author quoted by Mr. Ander 
ſon, in the introduction to his Hiſtory of Commerce, makes only 
$60,000 perſons to have been in England when Cæſar invaded it; 
which computation ſeems to be rather too low, when we conſider 
what is ſaid by Cæſar of the populouſneſs of Britain, and by Ta- 
N ci tus and Dio of the numerous armies of the ancient Britiſh ſtates. 
Tacit. Annal. Upon the whole, it is not improbable, that there are nearly as many 
nt people at preſent in the metropolis of Great Britain, and its environs. 


Non. as were in the whole iſland at the firſt Roman invaſion, 


It is now time to take a more attentive view of the conſtitution,, 


government, and laws of theſe ancient Britiſh nations. 


SECTION H. 


The conftitution; government, and laws of the ancient Britiſh nutions, 
before they were invaded and ſubdued by the Romans.. 


Saretunient - + E have ſufficient reaſon to believe, both from. the natural 

— wm eh courſe of things, and from the teſtimonies of the beſt Greek 

monarchical. and Roman authors, that the government of the ancient Britiſh. na- 
tions, before they were invaded by the Romans, was monarchical. 
This is the moſt obvious form of government; it bears the greateſt 
reſemblance to the patriarchal; and hath therefore immediately ſuc- 
ceeded it in almoſt all parts of the world T. That this was the caſe 
in Britain, we have the cleareſt evidence. Cæſar every where ſpeaks 


of the Britiſh ſtates as under the government of kings, and hath 


+ See the Origin of Laws, &c. v. 1, p. 10. and the authors there quoted. 


I preſerved 
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preſerved the names, and part of the hiſtory of ſeveral of theſe petty 

monarchs. After the emperor Claudius returned from his Britiſh Cz. de Be” 
ro f Gal. I. 4. 

expedition, he entertained the people of Rome, in the Campus e 30-1. g. 

5 N c 2 . . » 20, 22. 

Martius, with a magnificent repreſentation of the ſurrender and ſub- N 


miſſion of the kings of Britain, at which he appeared in his impe- 


rial robes. Diodorus Siculus and Pomponius Mela ſay expreſsly, Sueton. vita 


. . - : « : . Claud. C. 21. 
that Britain contained many nations, which were all governed by Piod. Sie. 


kings. To theſe, if it were neceſſary, might be added the teſtimo- 55. c. 21. 


Pompon. 


nies of Strabo and Solinus. Dio Caſſius ſeems to think, that the Mela, l. 3. . 5. 


great ſucceſs of the Romans in this iſland, under the command of 2 4 


Aulus Plautius, the firſt Roman governor of Britain, was in ſome 34. 

meaſure owing to this circumſtance; That the Britons were not 

1 then a free people, but under ſubjection to many different kings.“ — — 

It is neceſſary to conſider a little more attentively what is ſaid on this 

ſubject by Tacitus and Dio Nicæus; becauſe it ſeems, at firſt ſight, 

to be inconſiſtent with the teſtimonies of theſe other authors. The 

e nations of Britain, ſays Tacitus, were formerly ſubject to kings, 

te but now they are miſerably divided by the factious cabals of their 

“leading men.” But here Tacitus is evidently ſpeaking of the 

ſtate of the Britiſh nations in the South in his own time; after their 

ancient government, which he confeſſes had been monarchical, was 

diſſolved, and their kings were either killed, captivated, or ſubdued 

by the Romans. Dio Nicæus gives a very curious deſcription of the 

Britiſh nations in the north, againſt whom the emperor Severus was 

engaged; and, amongſt many other things, ſays, That the people 

in theſe nations have a great ſhare in the ſupreme power.” Theſe iphilin. e 
| | x | | Dione Nicæe 

words refer only to the Mazatz, who lived between the wall of Se- in Sever. 

verus and that of Antoninus Pius, and to the Caledonians, who | 

lived beyond the laſt of theſe walls; and they can mean no more 

than this, that the fierce and wandering tribes, which inhabited the 

woods and mountains of Caledonia, were very free, and impatient 

of the reſtraints of government. 
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Rules offac- 2. The rules of ſucceſſion to the royal authority, in theſe ancient 
— 2 os Britiſh monarchies, were probably not very well underſtood, nor 
+49 omg very firmly eſtabliſhed. There is no appearance, however, that 
they were purely elective; but that the ſuceeſſion proceeded in the 
royal family, though not perhaps always in the direct line. When 
a prince, at his death, left a ſon of an age and capacity fit for go- 
vernment, he ſucceeded of courſe. This moſt obvious rule of ſuc- 
ceſſion ſeems to have been well known and much reſpected. Imma- 
nuentius, king of the Trinobantes, had been killed by his powerful 
and ambitious neighbour Caſſibelanus, and his ſon Mandubratius had 
been obliged to fly out of the iſland to avoid the ſame fate. The 
young prince put himſelf under the protection of Cæſar, and came 
over with him into Britain in his ſecond expedition. Though the 
Trinobantes had entered into the confederacy with the other Britiſh 
ſtates, under Caſſibelanus, yet when they heard that their prince was 

in the Roman camp, they ſent ambaſſadors to Cæſar with offers of 
ſubmiſſion on this condition: © That he ſent them Mandubratius to 
e ſucceed his father in the government of their ſtate, and that he pro- 
x Fane miſed to protect him againſt the violence of Caſſibelanus.“ This is a 
ſtrong proof of their attachment to the family of their ſovereign, and 
of their regard to this moſt natural rule of ſucceſſion, that of a ſon to 

his father. When one of theſe ancient Britiſh monarchs left more 

than one ſon of mature age and ſuitable capacity, little or no regard 

| ſeems to have been paid to the rights of primogeniture, but the do- 
minions of the father were equally divided among his ſons. In this 

manner the dominions of Cunobelinus were divided between his two 
Dic.Cal.l.cc, ſons, Caractacus and Togodumnus. In this laſt cafe, and perhaps 
in ſome others, the will of the father appears. to have been much 

regarded in the diviſion of his dominions. For Cunobelinus excluded 
Adminius, one of his ſons who. had offended him, from any ſhare 
. Wh in his fucceſhon. When a Britiſh king left no ſons, he was ſuc- 
| cceded by his daughter or his widow. By this rule, Cartiſmandua 
became 
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became queen of the Brigantes, and Bodicia queen of the Iceni : and 

Tacitus acquaints us, That in the ſucceſſion to royal authority, 

ee the Britons made no diſtinction of ſexes.” We hear of no infant Tacit. vita 
monarchs among the ancient Britons, and of regents. governing in — 
their name; of which it is probable they had no ideas. But it is im- 

proper to purſue this ſubject any further; for the truth is, that we 

are not furniſhed with a ſufficient number of examples to enable us to 

diſcover what were the rules of ſucceſſion in theſe ancient Britiſh 
kingdoms in many caſes; nor can we be certain that thoſe rules 

which we have already mentioned, were uniformly obſerved. 


After ſtates and kingdoms had been ſome time formed in any coun- Law of Tani- 


try, and men had enjoyed the advantages of law and government, * 


they became ſenſible of the inconveniencies of an interregnum and 
diſputed ſucceſſion, and endeavoured to provide againſt them by va- 
rious means. In Ireland, and in the northern parts of this iſland, 
the law or cuſtom of Taniſtry (as it is called) prevailed in very ancient 
times. By this law, one of the royal family, moſt commonly the 
eldeſt ſon of the reigning prince, or one of the neareſt or moſt 
worthy of his relations, was appointed to be his ſucceſſor, and was 
called the Taniſt, which ſignifies the ſecond. in dignity. A ſimilar pr. MPter- 


| . . . ſon's Di - 
cuſtom alſo prevailed in Wales in the tenth century, and probably — 


Sir James 


long before. The Edling, which is tranſlated princeps deſignatus, Wafets Antig. 


7 and Hiſt. of 


or the prince elect, was the chief perſon in the court of the kings o 
x Ireland, c. 8. 


Wales, next to the king and queen. He was commonly the ſon, the 

brother, or the nephew of the reigning king, was appointed his 

ſucceſſor, and enjoyed ſeveral honours and privileges as ſuch. But Lege:Wallicz 
whether they derived this cuſtom from. their Britiſh anceſtors, or 46 
from their Saxon neighbours, it is not eaſy to determine; though 17. 4 


the former ſuppoſition ſeems to be the moſt probable. 2 


3. It is no leſs difficult to diſcover with certainty and preciſion, Prerogatives. 
the prerogatives of thoſe ancient Britiſh princes, the various kinds — eg 


and different degrees of authority with which they were inveſted; 
7 | | | Theſe, 


e en ITS A ER 
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Theſe, it is probable, were not very accurately defined, nor uni- 
formly exerciſed ; and the light which hiſtory affords us on this ſub- 
ject, it muſt be confeſſed, is very faint. In general, we may 
conclude with certainty, that the power of theſe ancient Britiſh 
monarchs was not unlimited, but rather that it was circumſcribed 
within very narrow bounds. This Tacitus aſſures was the caſe with. 
_—_— . the petty kings of the Germans in this period; and as the manners, 
cuſtoms and laws of the Germans and Britons of theſe times, bore 
a great reſemblance to one another in many particulars, there can be 
e no doubt but they did ſo in this. A fierce people, powerful and 
tions, p. 151. martial chieftains, and miniſters of religion who had ſo much in- 
fluence as the Druids, were not likely to ſubmit to the will of a 
ſovereign as the ſupreme law. They were indeed ſo far from doing 
this, that they wholly engroſſed ſome, and very much encroached 
upon other prerogatives, which have been ſince eſteemed eſſential to 

royalty, even in limited monarchies. 


— One of the chief prerogatives of the Britiſh ſovereigns was that 
—4 ſtates in of commanding the forces of their reſpective ſtates in the time of 
war. This was acknowledged to be the undoubted right, and con- 

ſidered as the moſt important duty of ſovereigns in theſe early ages; 

and whether theſe ſovereigns were kings or queens, they always ex- 

ecuted this office in perſon, and not by a ſubſtitute. This is not 

only agreeable to the obſervation of Ariſtotle, That in the moſt 
ancient times, the ſame perſon who was the king of a nation in 
1 % peace, was its general in war;“ but naturally reſults from thoſe 
views which induced ſeveral families to unite into one ſtate, and to 

ſubmit to one ſovereign; which certainly were, that he might de- 

fend them from their enemies, by conducting their united forces 

with prudence and valour. This is alſo confirmed by every part of 

the Britiſh hiſtory of this period, in which we never hear of an army 

in the field but under the conduct of a king or queen. But even in 


the time of war, and at the head of their armies, the authority of 
| | theſe 
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theſe ancient Britiſh princes was not unlimited. They were obliged 

to pay no little deference to the opinions of the chieftains who com- 

manded the ſeveral tribes of which their armies were compoſed, and 

of the Druids who conſtantly attended theſe armies. In particular, 

the kings had no power to impriſon or puniſh any of their ſoldiers. 

This was wholly in the hands of the Druids. “None but the prieſts 

% can inflict confinement, ſtripes, or correction of any kind; and 

« they do this not at the command of the general, but in obedience 

„ to their Gods, who, they pretend, are peculiarly preſent with 

& their armies in war.” Nor could theſe princes give battle until 2 png 
the priefts had performed their auguries, and declared that they were c. 7. 
favourable, It would not be very difficult to prevail with a people =! OS 
fo brave and martial as the ancient Britons were, to commence ho- c. 59. 
ſtilities againſt their enemies on very flight provocation; and yet we 

have no reaſon to believe that the Britith kings took upon them to 

make a formal declaration of war without conſulting at leaſt with 

their nobles and Druids . Among the ancient Germans and Gauls, 

this of declaring war was one of thoſe great national affairs which | 

was referred to the determination of all the warriors in a ſtate, in . 
their general aſſemblies ; and in theſe they ſometimes came to reſo- 

lutions directly contrary to the will of their princes. Ambiorix, Tacit. de mo- 


rib. German. 


king of the Eburones, a people of Gaul, made this excuſe to Cæſar Cæfir de Bel, 


: , Gal. I. 5. 
for having aſſaulted his camp; © That it had been done contrary to c 56. 


* his advice and inclination, by the commands of his ſubjeas; for, 


* "Theſe laſt, in particular, appear to have had a great deal of influence both in 
declaring war and making peace. © Kings (ſays one author) are not allowed to do 
any thing without the Druids; not ſo much as to conſult about putting any deſign 
in execution without their participation. So that it is the Druids who reign in 
“reality, and kings, though they ſit on thrones, feaſt in ſplendor, and live in pa- 


« laces, are no more than their inſtruments and miniſters for executing their deſigns. Dio. Chryſofs 


« They liſten with great veneration (ſays another) to the Druids, not only in all tom. Orat. 43. 
6 the affairs of peace, but even in war itſelf, Sometimes they ſtep between two hoſ- 
« tile armies, who are on the point of engaging in battle, and prevail upon them, as Piod. Sicul. 


. o . o o A * Ale _ 
« it were by a magical incantation, to deſiſt. Thus, even in the fierceſt barbarians — ** 
rage gives way to wiſdom, and Mars ſubmits to the Muſes,” p. 354. 
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| te that by the conſtitution of his ſtate, the people had as much au- 
Locks ee thority over him, as he had over them.” Monarchy ſeems indeed 3 
to have been rather more univerſally eſtabliſhed in Britain than in 4 

Gaul and Germany; but we cannot ſuppoſe that the power of the 

Britiſh monarchs of theſe times, was much greater than that of their 
cotemporary princes on the continent, in thoſe ſtates in which that 

form of government was ſettled *. In concluding peace, as well as 

in declaring war, the Britiſh kings were no doubt obliged to pay a 

regard to the advice and inclinations of their nobles and Druids. 
Several of thoſe ſtates which united under Caſſibelanus in oppoſing 

Czar de Bel. the firſt invaſions of the Romans, made their peace ſeparately, very 


Gal. I. | © 
c. 20, 21. much againſt the will of that prince. | | | = 


Authority of 4. If the authority of theſe ancients kings of Britain was thus li- 
monarchs di- mited in the time of war, it was almoſt annihilated in the time of 
2 rk # peace. As it was the dread of being overpowered by their hoſtile 
_—_ neighbours, which enraged ſeveral independent tribes to unite into 
one ſtate, and ſubmit to one ſovereign; ſo when that dread was at an 
end, the union of theſe tribes to one another, and their ſubjection 
to their common ſovereign became very weak, and they returned 
almoſt to their former independent patriarchal ſtate. It required the 
experience of ſeveral ages to convince thoſe wild untutored clans of 
/ the neceſſity of union, order, and ſubmiſſion to law and govern- 
ment, in peace as well as in war. In ſome of the nations of Ger- 


Czfar de Bel. many the royal authority entirely ceaſed as ſoon as a peace was con- 


209. 


Cal. J. 6. , . * a 

c. 23. cluded, and was revived again as ſoon as a war broke out. 

Authority - The Britiſh ſovereigns of this period had not much authority 
executing the 


lawsin the Either in the making or executing the laws, which are the principal 


hands of the . 1 | , 
. acts of government in peaceful times. In that great relaxation of 


* As a proof of this, we may obſerve, that the Britiſh princes made an excuſe to 
ai al Czſar for having ſeized and impriſoned Comius, his ambaſſador, of the ſame kind 
| Gal. I. 4. el with that of Ambiorix, viz, that it had been done by the multitude, without any 
A g. 27, command from them. | 
_\_ | | political 


* 
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political union and civil government which prevailed in times of 
peace, their religion ſeems to have been the chief bond of union 
among the Britiſh tribes and nations; and the Druids, who were the | | | 
miniſters of that religion, appear to have poſſeſſed the ſole authority 
of making, explaining, and executing the laws: an authority to il 
which the clergy of the church of Rome long and eagerly aſpired, | 
but never fully obtained. One great reaſon of the ſuperior ſucceſs of | 
the Druids in their ambitious ſchemes was this: The laws among | 
the ancient Britons, and ſome other ancient nations, were not con- | 
1 ſidered as the decrees of their princes, but as the commands of their 
1 | Gods; and the Druids were ſuppoſed to be the only perſons to whom 
1 the Gods commutiicated the knowledge of their commands, and 
conſequently the only perſons who could declare and explain them to 
the people. The violations of the laws were not conſidered as crimes Diod. Sicul. 
againſt the prince or ſtate, but as fins againſt Heaven; for which |; 5 $3 5 
the Druids, as the miniſters of Heaven, had alone the right of tak- 2 af 
ing vengeance *. All theſe important prerogatives of declaring, ex- 
plaining, and executing the laws, the Druids enjoyed and exerciſed 
in their full extent. All controverſies (ſays Cæſar) both public 
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„ and private, are determined by the Druids. If any crime is com- 
* mitted, or any murder perpetrated ; if any diſputes ariſe about the 
« diviſion of inheritances, or the boundaries of eſtates, they alone 
have the right to pronounce ſentence; and they are the only diſ- 
„ penſers both of rewards and puniſhments.” „ All the People! Id. ibid, J. 6, 
* (ſays Strabo) entertain the higheſt opinion of the juſtice of the N 
Pruids. To them all judgment, in public and private, in civil 
« and criminal caſes, is committed.” To theſe two, if it were ne- Strabo ab Ifa- 
ceſſary, the teſtimonies of ſeveral other ancient authors might be edit bp 


added. So fully did the Druids poſſeſs the power of judging in all + Lo 
caſes, that they were not under the neceſſity of calling in the aſſiſt- 


* Agreeable to this idea, when criminals were put to death, they were ſacrificed Cæſar de Bel. 


to theic Gods, and not to the juſtice of their country. 2 + hs "Y 


Vol. I. 3 ance 
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ance of the ſecular arm to execute their ſentences, but performed 
this alſo by their own authority, inflicting with their own hands 
Tacit, de mo- ſtripes and even death on thoſe whom they had condemned. Theſe 


rib, German, i | x a . 
c. . Cæſar ghoſtly judges had one engine which contributed much to procure 


1 ſubmiſſion to their deciſions. This was the ſentence of excommu- 
nication or interdict, which they pronounced againſt particular per- 
ſons, or whole tribes, when they refuſed to ſubmit to their decrees. 
The interdicts of the Druids were no leſs dreadful than thoſe of the 


Popes, when their power was at its greateſt height. The unhappy 


_ perſons againſt whom they were fulminated, were not only excluded 


from all ſacrifices and religious rites; but they were held in univerſal 
deteſtation, as impious and abominable; their company was avoided 
as dangerous and contaminating; they were declared incapable of 
any truſt or honour, put out of the protection of the laws, and ex- 
"4 24G) > poſed to injuries of every kind. A condition which muſt have ren- 


E. 83. dercd life intolerable, and have brought the moſt refractory ſpirits to 
ſubmiſſion. | 


. 5. It is not poſſible to recover many particulars concerning the 
e judicial, F | _ , 
proceedings times, places, forms and circumſtances of the judicial proceedings of 
of the Druids. . | . ET” 
theſe awful judges. That they appropriated certain times and ſea- 
ſons for the diſcuſſion of ſuch important cauſes as required delibera- 


tion, and could admit of delay, there can be no doubt. In ſettling 


theſe ſeaſons or terms for judicial proceedings, they could hardly fail to 


attend to theſe two circumſtances—That they did not interfere with 
the times devoted to religion, of which they were the miniſters, nor 
with the ſeaſons of the moſt neceſſary occupations of the people, to 
whom they were to adminiſter juſtice, On this laſt account, ſeed- 
time and harveit would be vacations. Agreeable to theſe obſerva- 
tions,. we find that there were but two law-terms among the Welſh 
ones Wel. in very ancient times; the one in ſummer, from the ninth day of 
ler in Pre- May to the ninth of Auguſt; the other in winter, from the ninth of 


ſat, et in Le- : : : 
1b. P. 122. November to the ninth of February. A cuſtom which they proba- 


bly 
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bly derived from their Britiſh anceſtors. Though the right of ad- 

miniſtering juſtice belonged to the order of Druids in general, yet 

there can be little doubt, that certain particular members of that 

order, in every country, were appointed to exerciſe that right, and 

execute the office of judges. How numerous theſe Druidical judges 

were, whether they were all of one rank, or ſome of them ſubordi- 
nate to others, what were the emoluments of their office, where, 

and with what forms and ceremonies they held their courts, with 

many other particulars which we might wiſh to know, cannot now 
| be diſcovered with certainty. Their courts, it is probable, were held 
FT} in the open air, for the conveniency of all who had occaſion to attend 
them ; and on an eminence, that all might ſee and hear their judges; | 
and near their temples, to give the greater ſolemnity to their pro- | | 
ceedings *, There was at leaſt one of theſe places of judicature in Spelmanni | 


Gloſſarium, 


the territories of every ſtate, perhaps in the lands of every clan or voce Mallo- 
bergium. 


. Fe -wihel 44,2 * 
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tribe. Whenever there was an Archdruid, he was the ſupreme 
judge in all cauſes, to whom appeals might be made from the tribu- 
nals of inferior judges, and from whoſe tribunal there was no ap- 
peal. To hear and determine all cauſes in the laſt reſort, the Arch- 
druid held a grand aſſize once in the year, at a fixed time and place; 
which was commonly at his ordinary or chief reſidence. The chief 
reſidence of the Archdruid of Gaul was at Dreux, in the Pais Char- 
train; and at this place the grand aſſize for Gaul was held, which is 
thus deſcribed by Cæſar: Once in the year, at a certain appointed 
«© time, they aſſemble and hold a great court, in a certain conſecrated 
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e place, in the country of the Cornutes, which is thought to be in 
* the very center of Gaul. Hither thoſe who have any law-ſuits 
“ depending, Hock from all parts to receive their final determina- 
<« tion, to which they implicitly ſubmit.” The reſidence of the Czfar de Bel. 


al. 1;.6 


Archdruid of Britain, it is generally believed, was in the iſle of An- c. 13. 


ſun or the ſtorm, that they might not incommode him. cz, I. 2. c. 10. | 


* By the ancient laws of Wales, the judge is directed to fit with his back to the Leges Walli | | 
$12, p. 123. | 


Dd 2 | | gleſey; 
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gleſey; where it is imagined the grand aſſize was alſo held, and the 
ſupreme tribunal fixed. In this Hand, Mr. Rowland thinks he hath 
diſcovered ſome veſtiges of that tribunal till remaining, which he 
thus deſcribes: In the other end of this townſhip of Fre'r Dryw, 
« wherein all theſe ruins already mentioned are, there firſt appears a 
large cirque or theatre, raiſed up of earth and ſtones to a great 


height, reſembling a horſeſhoe, opening directly to the weſt, | 
ti upon an even fair ſpot of ground. This cirque or theatre is made 


«* of earth and ſtones, carried and heaped there to form the bank. 
It is within the circumvallation, about twenty paces over; and the 
* banks, where whole and unbroken, above five yards perpendicu- 
“ lar height. It is called Bryn-Gwyn, or Brein-Gwyn, 1. e. the 


« ſupreme or royal tribunal. And ſuch the place muſt have been, 


— 3 « wherever it was, in which a ſupreme judge gave laws to a whole 


Qua, P. 89,90. * nation.“ 


Revenues of 6. As the authority of the ancient Britiſh kings was very ſmall 


the Deltiſh 


kings. eſpecially in times of peace, ſo their revenues could not be very great. 
Beſides their family eſtates, which were commonly the moſt conſi- 
derable of any in their reſpective nations, they had probably certain 
lands annexed to their crowns, to enable them to ſupport their dig- 


"nity, and maintain their numerous followers. It is alſo probable 


that the cuſtom of making preſents to their princes prevailed in Bri-- 
tain as well as in Germany, and was one conſiderable branch of their 


revenues. It is thus deſcribed by Tacitus: The Communities are 
% wont of their own accord, and man by man, to give to their 
« princes a certain number of beaſts, or a certain portion of grain; a 
« contribution which pailes for a mark of reſpect and honour; but 
Tacit. de no ec ſerves allo to ſupply their neceſſities.” Theſe things, which were 


n firſt given voluntarily, might perhaps be afterwards demanded as 
— of right; and give riſe to thoſe numerous preſtations of different 
quity of the Kinds, which were afterwards paid by the proprietors of land to their 
Uran ſovereigus in all the European kingdoms.. Martial princes, who 
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were at the head of powerful and warlike nations, frequently re- 
ceived valuable preſents from other princes and ftates who courted 

their friendſhip and protection. They chiefly rejoice (ſays Taci- 

« tus) in the gifts which come from the bordering countries, ſent 
not only by particular perſons, but by whole ſtates; ſuch as fine 

&« horſes, ſplendid armour, rich harneſs, with chains of gold and 

« ſilver.” The riches of a Britiſh king, as they are deſcribed by Id. ibid. 
Caractacus, in his famous ſpeech to the emperor Claudius, conſiſted _ 

of ſuch things as theſe, and many of them were, no doubt, obtained 


in this manner. There was another ſource from which ſome of theſe Tink Annal, 


I. 12. c. 36. 
ancient Britiſh kings derived more ample revenues than from any of 


thoſe which have been mentioned. This was their ſhare of the booty 

or plunder which their ſubjects brought home by their predatory in- 

curſions into neighbouring ſtates. Among the ancient Germans 

robbery was not in the leaſt infamous or diſhonourable, if committed 

without the territories of the ſtate to which the robbers belonged; 

but was rather eſteemed a laudable enterpriſe, neceſſary to keep their 

youth in exerciſe, and prevent them from ſinking into effeminacy. Czar de Bek 
Their greateſt princes often put themſelves at the head of theſe pre- 2 5 - 


datory bands, and, by the plunder which they obtained, ſupported 


their families and rewarded their followers. Theſe incurſions were Tacit. de mo- 
rib. German. 


indeed dignified with the name of wars; but as they were under- 

taken without any provocation, and with no other view but to en- 

rich themſelves with the ſpoils of their neighbours, they deſerve no 

better title than robberies. We have no reaſon to imagine that the 

kings of Britain were more reſerved or ſcrupulous in this reſpect than 

their good brothers of Germany. When Caractacus was conducted 

into Rome a priſoner, the fine harneſs, the gold chains, and other 

valuable things which he had taken from his neighbours in war, 

were carried before him with great oftentation, as a ſpeQacle not 

unworthy of the attention of the people of Rome, who had been ac- 

cuſtomed to view the ſpoils of the richeſt monarchs. Long after Piet Anral. 
I this: 


c. 14. 


N 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
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this period, a very conſiderable part of the revenues of the kings of 

Wales aroſe from the plunder, etpecially the cattle, which their ſub- 

jects brought home by their incurſions into the neighbouring ſtates. 

By the laws of that country, a third part of all this booty belonged 

to the king; and it was one part of the office of the Steward of the 

4 a 1 houſehold to manage this branch of the royal revenue. When the 
p. 22. Britiſh kings began to coin money, which was between the firſt in- 
vaſion of the Romans under Julius Cæſar, and the ſecond under 

Claudius; they perhaps made ſome profit by that coinage, which 

C:md. Bri. was one of their prerogatives . From theſe, and probably from 


v. 1. Intro- 2 x . . 

duction, other ſources to us unknown, the Britith princes of this early period 
83 6 | | g | 

4 derived ſuch revenues that ſome of them were accounted rich, for the 


times in which they flouriſhed. Caractacus boaſts much of his 
riches in his ſpeech to Claudius; and Tacitus ſays, that Praſutagus, 
Cones nfs hang of the Iceni, was a prince very much renowned for his great | 
wealth, 5 1 
n It is highly probable that the conſtitution of all the Britiſh © | 
rich fares not Nates in this period was not exactly the ſame ; but that ſome of their 
EP. princes enjoyed greater powers and prerogatives than others. This, 
as we learn from the writings of Cæſar and Tacitus, was the caſe 
both in Gaul and Germany at this time; but we have not the ad- 
vantage of ſuch faithful and intelligent guides to enable us to point 
out the peculiarities in the conſtitution of the ſeveral ſtates of Britain. 
Hiſtory hath indeed preſerved the knowledge of one ancient Britiſh 
kingdom, whoſe conſtitution was very ſingular, and whole princes 1 
enjoyed prerogatives of an extraordinary nature. This was the king- | : 1 | 
dom of the Abudæ, or weſtern iſlands of Caledonia; of which Soli- I 


* It is even probable that the ancient Britons were accuſtomed to pay certain taxes 
| | to their princes, as the Druids were exemptcd from the payment of theſe taxes by a 
| | | Cir de Bel fpecial law. Tacitus alſo obſerves, that the Britons paid tacir taxes, provided they 
| Gal. J. 6, were juſt and reaſonable, with great cheerfulneſs; which ſeems to intimate, that they 
{ 


bo 3 
4 had not been altogether "AR os to the payment of taxes to their own princes, though 


1 acit. vita 
Agric. c. 13. we know not what theſe taxes were. 


6 | ? nus 
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nus gives us the following account: © Next to theſe are the Æbudæ, 

« which, being only ſeparated from each other by narrow firths, or 

« arms of the ſea, conſtitute one kingdom. The ſovereign of this | 
“ kingdom hath nothing which he can properly call his own, but 4 
« he hath the free and full uſe and enjoyment of all the poſſeſſions of 

& all his ſubjects. The reaſon of this regulation is, that he may not 

« be tempted to acts of oppreſſion and injuſtice, by the deſire or hope 

ce of increaſing his poſſeſſions; ſince he knows that he can poſſeſs 

„ nothing. This prince is not ſo much as allowed to have a wife of 

« his own, but he hath free acceſs to the wives of all his ſubjects; 

„e that having no children which he knows to be his own, he may 

= « not be prompted to encroach on the privileges of his ſubjects, in 

4 & order to aggrandize his family.” This very ſingular ſcheme of soli Solini 


government (if there is any truth in the above narration) was pro- Kali, fn 
bably the invention of ſome artful Druids, in whom theſe iſlands p. 166. 
very much abounded, who thought themſelves ſufficiently happy in 
the enjoyment of all things, without the anxiety and trouble with 


which the poſſeſſion of them 1s attended. 


8. There was no ſupreme monarch in Britain, in this period, who No univerfal 
; monarch in 
had any Paramount authority over the other monarchs. Sometimes, Britain. 


OO OW Ion WE TT OOO — 


perhaps, one of theſe princes, by marriage, or by his ſuperior va- 
tour and good fortune in war, obtained the dominion of two or 


— — — — 


more of theſe little kingdoms. But theſe kingdoms were ſoon after 
divided among that monarch's ſons, and returned to their former 


independency. Nor were there ſo much as any extenſive alliances 
or ties of union among theſe princes and ſtates. They were not only 
independent, but jealous of one another; and even in times of com- 


—— — —— —— W 


mon danger, they had not ſo much political temper and wiſdom, as 
to forget their animoſity, and form one general confederacy for their 
common ſafety. To this want of union Tacitus aſcribes the ruin of 
theſe ſtates, and their ſubjection to the Romans. « There was one 
„thing which gave us a 9 advantage againſt theſe powerful na- 


& tions, 
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* tions, that they never conſulted together in one body about the 
„ ſecurity of the whole. It was even rare that two or three of theſe 
% ſtates united their forces againſt the common enemy. By this 


% means, while each of them tought ſeparately, they were all ſuc- 


&« ceſlively ſubdued.” ?? 


II. States and kingdoms, as well as particular perſons, have their 


birth and infancy. Kingdoms in their infant fate are ſmall and 


weak; they have few laws, and theſe few are rather the dictates of 
neceſſity than of deliberation, eſtabliſhed more by tacit conſent than 


by any formal decree. In that ſtate of ſociety neither princes nor 
people are well qualified for being legiſlators ; and they are too much 


taken up with the more preſſing cares of defending and providing 
for themſelves, to have leiſure for political ſpeculations. But when 
they are well eſtabliſhed, and have provided for their ſubſiſtance and 


ſecurity, they begin to think of making improvements in their go- 


vernment and laws. Crimes againſt the public and againſt indivi- 
duals are prohibited and puniſhed; the rights and duties of all the 


different ranks of men in the ſtate are aſcertained, property is ſe- 
cured, the rules of ſucceſſion ſettled, a code of laws is gradually 


formed, and courts and judges appointed for putting them in exe- 
cution. In their advances towards a ſtate of political maturity, their 


laws are more or leſs complete, according to the ſtage of civilization 


at which they are arrived. 


The Britiſh kingdoms, we have reaſon to believe, were in poſſeſ- 
ſion of a ſyſtem of laws of conſiderable extent, before they were 
ſubdued by the Romans. Some of theſe kingdoms had ſubſiſted 
ſeveral ages before that period. ' Almoſt a whole century had elapſed 
between the firſt invaſion under Julius Cæſar and the ſecond under 
Claudius, and yet we find no material difference in the political ſtate 
of Britain in theſe two periods. In both it was divided into ſeveral 
little monarchies, each of which was governed by its own king; 
and it had, no doubt, been in this ſtate long before the firſt of theſe 

invaſions, 


& 
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invaſions. In ſo long a courſe of time tliey muſt have acquired ſome 
{ſkill in government and legiſlation, eſpecially the Druids, who de- 


voted their whole time to the ſtudy of learning, religion, and law, 


of which they were the great oracles and interpreters. This was 


certainly one, important branch of that great ſyſtem of learning, 


which required the conſtant application of twenty years; and as 
ſome of the Druids were deſigned and appointed judges in the ſe- 
veral Britiſh kingdoms, theſe might perhaps apply more particularly 
to the ſtudy of law. But though it is thus highly probable, that 
the ancient Britons had a large ſyſtem of laws, a. minute detail of 
the particulars contained in that ſyſtem cannot be expected from any 
writer in this age. The moſt that can be done on this ſubject, is to 


make a few general obſervations on the nature and ſpirit of theſe 


ancient Britiſh laws, and to collect a few particulars which are pre- 
ſerved in hiſtory to ſupport and illuſtrate theſe obſervations. 


209 


The laws, as well as the other branches of learning among the Compoſed in 


ancient Britons, were couched in verſe. Though this may appear a 
little extraordinary to us, it was far from being peculiar to the an- 


cient Britons. * The firſt laws of all nations (ſays a learned writer 


e on this ſubject) were compoſed in verſe, and ſung. We have cer- 
% tain proof, that the firſt laws of Greece were a kind of ſongs. 
„“ The laws of the ancient inhabitants of Spain were verſes which 
cc they ſung. Twiſton was regarded by the Germans as their firſt 
% lawgiver. They ſaid he put his laws into verſes and ſongs. This 


“ ancient cuſtom was long kept up by ſeveral nations.” This prac- Otigin of 


tice of compoſing their laws in verſe, and forming them into ſongs, 
was owing to that ſurpriſing love which the nations of antiquity 


laws, &c by 
Preſident De 
Goguet. v... 
0.1. p. 28, 29. 


bore to poetry and muſic ®, This alſo rendered thoſe laws more atque audber. 


agrecable to a poetical people, made it caſier for them to get them 
by heart and retain them 1 in — 


* See Chap. IV. s 


Vol. I. E e = It 


ibi citat. 
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Never com. Tt was one of the moſt inviolable laws of the ancient Britons, 
mitted to i : 8 1 . 

writing. never to commit any of their laws to writing. This 1s not aſcribed 

| pe E by Cæſar to their ignorance of letters, but to other reaſons; for he 

exprelsly ſays in the ſame place, that they made uſe of letters both 

1d. ibid, in public and private tranſactions. To the two reaſons which are 

aſſigned for this law, by that very intelligent writer, this third one 

may perhaps be added; that while the laws were unwritten, they 

were more entirely in the hands, and at the diſpoſal of the Druids ; 

who alone had leifure and opportunity to make themſelves complete 

maſters of them. But whatever were the reaſons of this law, it 

was certainly the cauſe that we know ſo little of the laws of the an- 

cient Britons. For as they were repoſited in the breaſts of the Druids, 

when they were deſtroyed their laws periſhed with them, except a 3 

few particulars which have been preſerved by the Greek and Ro- 1 ö 

man writers; and a few others, which had taken ſuch deep root in 1 

the minds and manners of the Britons, that they were diſcernible in 


the Jaws and cuſtoms of their poſterity many ages after. 


Conſdered as It hath been already obſerved, that the laws of the ancient Bri | 
I tons were conſidered as the laws of their Gods, rather than of their 
= 1 kings. Nor was this peculiar to the ancieat Britons, it was the ſame 
in all other ancient nations. The firſt legiſlators were convinced, 
that their own authority was not ſufficient to bridle the impetuous 
paſſions of thoſe bold and fierce men to whom they gave laws. They 
called Heaven to their aſſiſtance; and declared, that they had received 
their inſtitutions from ſome Divinity, who would take vengeance on 
thoſe who dared to violate them. Thus Numa Pompilius, the great 
legiſlator of ancient Rome, gave out, that he received all his laws 
from the Goddeſs Egeria, That the Barbarians (as Florus obſerves) 
Fiorus, l. i c.: might receive and obey them.” One conſequence of this view of 
their laws we have already mentioned, viz. that the prieſts of their 
Gods were the oracles of their laws. Another conſequence of it 


was, that the laws which related to their religion, the worſhip of 
the 
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the Gods, and the privileges of their miniſters, obtained as firſt 

place in their ſyſtem of juriſprudence; and were declared to be of 

the moſt ſacred and inviolable obligation. That the Gods are to be 
worſhipped, was probably the very firſt law in the Druidical ſyſtem. _—_ — 
To this all the other preſcriptions relating to the rites, times, places, 

and other circumſtances of that worſhip would naturally follow, with 

proper ſanctions to ſecure obedience, The laws aſcertaining the 
honours, rights, and privileges of the Druids; thoſe declaring their f 4e gel. 


perſons inviolable, and providing for their immunity from taxes Gal.1.6.c.14. 


and military ſcrvices, were not forgotten. 


In the ſtate of nature the promiſcuous intercourſe of the ſexes Lows of mar- 
was productive of the moſt ſhocking diſorders, and grievous cala- 4 
mities *, It was one of the firſt cares, therefore, of all legiſlators, 
to regulate that intercourſe, and ſecure the rights of marriage, on 
which the order, peace, and happineſs of ſociety ſo much depend. 
Accordingly the inſtitution of marriage is aſcribed by all nations to 
their moſt ancient legiſlators. That great law, the marriage of one 2 — 
man and one woman, which is ſo clearly pointed out by nature, was v. 1. p. 23. 
fully and firmly eſtabliſhed among the ancient Britons. This is evi- 
dent from their whole hiſtory, in which we never meet with the leaſt 
hint, that any one man was allowed more than one wife, or any 


woman more than one huſband. If ſuch an indulgence had been 


allowed to any, it would have been to thoſe who were inveſted with 
royal authority, as it was among the Germans at this period. But Tacit. de 

ib. Germ. 
kings and queens in Britain were ſubject to this great law, as well 3 8 


as their meaneſt ſubjects; and when they preſumed to violate it, 
they were hated and abandoned by all the world. This appears from 
the ſtory of Cartiſmandua, who was queen of the Brigantes in her 


* Quos venerem incertam rapientes more ferarum, 


Viribus editior, cædebat ut in grege taurus. 
Hor. lib, 1. fat. 3. v. 109. 
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own right, which is thus related by Tacitus: “ Cartiſmandua, queen 

„of the Brigantes, was deſcended from a long race of royal an- 

4 ceſtors, and famous for her power and wealth, to which ſhe re- 

e ceived a great acceſſion for betraying Caractacus to the emperor 

& Claudius, to adorn his triumph. Corrupted by her great proſpe- 

. rity; ſhe abandoned herſelf to luxury; and deſpiſing her huſband 

« Venutius, ſhe advanced her armour-bearer Vellocatius to his place 

« in her throne and bed. This flagitious action proved the ruin of 

« herſelf and family. For her ſubjects, the Brigantes, eſpouſing the 

« cauſe of her injured huſband, ſhe was reduced to the greateſt 

« diſtreſs, and implored the protection of the Romans. We ſent an 

« army to her relief, which reſcued her perſon, and fought ſeveral 

< battles in her cauſe, but we at laſt obliged to leave her Kingdom 

TT in the poſſeſſion of Venutius.” Where this great law was thus 
firmly eſtabliſhed, we may be almoſt certain, that all the circum- 

ſtances of marriage were regulated, and the rights of parents, 
huſbands, wives, and children were aſcertained. In Gaul, and 

perhaps in Britain, huſbands and fathers had a very great authority 

over their wives and children, even ſo great as to put them to death; 

1 7 but this authority was undoubtedly regulated by certain laws. In. 
the ancient laws of Wales (which, in this and ſeveral other parti- 

culars, were very probably derived from thoſe of the ancient Britons) 

all the caſes in which a huſband was allowed to beat his wife arc 

Lege Walle enumerated. The matrimonial tie among the ancient Britons was 
3 far from being indiſſoluble. They were too little accuſtomed to 
pon Triad. moral diſcipline, and the government of their paſſions, to ſubmit to 
55 P. 352. a reſtraint which was to end only with life. The laws of Iloe! 
Dda, king of Wales, who was a Chriſtian prince, and flouriſhed in 

the tenth century, allow of a divorce for ſo trifling a cauſe as an 

Ibis. Triad. 1. unſavoury or diſagreeable breath. This law is ſo contrary to the 
* precepts of Chriſtianity, which had been long eſtabliſned in Wales, 
that we may be almoſt certain that it was one of the laws of their 

6 Heathen. 
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Heathen anceſtors *. The ancient Britons are accuſed by ſeveral - 
authors of ſome practices which are very inconſiſtent with conjugal 

fidelity. But as theſe practices are ſuch as we can hardly ſuppoſe S Bel. 
were eſtabliſhed by law, they will fall more properly under our con- 
ſideration in another place f. 


The deſire of procuring protection to their lives, perſons, and Penal laws 
properties, was one of the chief things which induced families to — 
unite together, to form ſtates and kingdoms, and to ſubmit to the 

reſtraints of law and government. In their independent ſtate they 

enjoyed unlimited liberty, but little ſafety; and therefore they thought 

it prudent to reſign a part of their liberty to obtain a greater degree 

of ſecurity againſt all acts of violence, and injuries of every kind. 

This ſecurity was obtained in ſociety, and under regular govern- 

ment, by particular laws againſt all acts of violence, oppreſſion, and 

injuſtice, enforced by proper penalties, and therefore called penal 

laws. By theſe laws the whole power of the ſtate was armed with. 
vengeance againſt every particular member of it, who dared to 

injure any other member, or to diſturb the public peace and good 

order. The penal laws of almoſt all governments, at or near their 

firſt eſtabliſhment, were remarkably ſevere; it being no eaſy matter 

to deter men from thoſe acts of violence to which they had been 

accuſtomed in their independent ſtate. Such were the moſt ancient Oye 2 | 
penal laws of Germany, Gaul, and Britain, which abounded very v. i. p. 20. 
much in capital puniſhments, and thoſe of the moſt dreadful kind. 

By the laws of Gaul and Britain, a wife who was ſuſpected of hav- 


ing occaſioned the death of her huſband, was tortured as cruelly as 


4 But though marriage among the Britons (and indeed among all the nations of 
antiquity) wa: too eaiily and too frequently diſſolved, yet the laws provided with 
great care for the maintenance of the children, and the equitable diviſion of the effects Leges Wal- 
of the family according to the circumſtances of every caſe. The ancient laws of 3 * " 
Wales deicend to very long and particular details on this ſubject, and make proviſion + ppg app <a 
p. 73, &C>- 
for (very poſſible cafe with the moſt minute exactneſs. 


+ See Chap. VII. Of Manners, 
the 
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the vileſt ſlave, and if convicted, was burnt to death in the moſt 
excruciating manner. By theſe laws alſo, not only murderers, but 
robbers, thieves, and ſome other criminals (perhaps adulterers) were 
puniſhed with the ſame cruel kind of death. In Germany, thoſe 
who betrayed or deſerted the cauſe of their country, were hanged on 
trees; and cowards, ſluggards, debauchees, and proſtitutes were ſuf- 
focated in mires and bogs. As there was ſo very ſtriking a reſem- 
blance between the Germans and Britons in this period, it is not 
improbable, that theſe uſeleſs members and peſts of human ſociety, 
were puniſhed in the ſame manner in this iſland *. But beſides theſe 
greater crimes againſt the ſtate in general, or againſt particular mem- 
bers of it, which were capitally puniſhed, there were many ſmaller 
injuries, ſuch as maiming, wounding, ſtriking, &c. which required 
to be diſcouraged, but did not deſerve to be fo ſeverely puniſhed. 
With regard to theſe, the moſt natural and obvious idea of puniſh- 
ment was that of retaliation. Accordingly we find that this law of 
retaliation, or an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, &c. was eſta- 
bliſhed, not only among the Iſraelites, but alſo among the Greeks 
and Romans, and very probably among the Germans, Gauls, and 
Britons, in the moſt ancient periods of their ſeveral ſtates, But 
this law, ſo equitable in ſpeculation, was every where found to be 
very inconvenient in practice ; and when rigorouſly executed, it was 
often deſtructive to the criminal, and afforded no reparation to the 
injured party. For this reaſon, this law had many exceptions and 
abatements made to it in every country, and in many it went quite 
into diſuſe. In many caſes it was found to be for the good of the 
public, and for. the intereſt of the injured party, to accept of a cer- 
tain compenſation from the criminal in lieu of his corporal puniſh- 
ment. In lighter tranſgreſſions among the ancient Germans, the 
puniſhment was proportioned to the crime; and the criminal, 
upon conviction, was condemned to pay a certain number of 


Is not the ducking-ſtool a relick of this laſt kind of puniſhment? | 
EL “ horſes 
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e horſes and cattle, which were divided between the king or ſtate, 
l 2 1. 55 Tacit. de 

« and the perſon who had received the injury, or his family.” morib. Germ. 

Though we cannot produce fo expreſs a teſtimony, that this practice * 

of making compenſation for corporal injuries prevailed in Britain 

before the Roman invaſion, yet it ſeems probable that it did, and 

that the Druids, who had the adminiſtration of juſtice entirely in 

their hands, would encourage it for their own intereſt. After this 

law of compenſations for bodily injuries was introduced, it gradually 

prevailed more and more, until it put an almoſt total period to all 

corporal and capital puniſhments. Revenge, which is the prevail- 

ing paſſion in ſavage life, yielded to avarice, which is apt to prevail 

too much in the ſocial ſtate, when poſſeſſions become ſecure, and the | 

family of a murdered perſon began to thirſt more after the goods 

than after the blood of the murderer; thinking the former a much 

better compenſation for the loſs of their friend than the latter. But 

as this great revolution in the ſpirit of penal laws did not take place 

in this iſland in the ancient Britiſh times, it doth not fall ſo pro- 

perly under our preſent confideration. 


As mankind in the ſocial ſtate, even after the rights of property Reſpecting 
were eſtabliſhed, were expoſed to injuries in their poſſeſſions, as well — OR 
as in their perſons, it became neceſlary to ſecure the former, as well 
as the latter, by penal laws. Their flocks and herds were the moſt 
valuable poſſeſſions of almoſt all nations in the moſt early period of 
their hiſtory, Several of the Britiſh nations, when they were firſt 
invaded by the Romans, had no other poſſeſſions, or means of ſub- 
ſiſlence, but their cattle ; and therefore we may be certain, that by 
their laws, the ſtealing or killing of any of theſe precious animals 

would be very penal, probably capital. Even when the ſeverity of Caf. de Bel. 


penal law was mitigated by admitting compenſations, the compen- 9 


ſations required for ſtealing, killing, or maiming horſes, oxen, cows, 
ſheep, ſwine, &c. were ſo high as made it very imprudent and 
dangerous to be guilty of theſe crimes. The ancient laws of Wales 

5 | * diſcover 
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diſcover tlie moſt extreme ſolicitude and anxiety about tlie ſafety and 
preſervation of animals of all kinds. A high price is ſet, not only 

Leges Wal. upon the life, but upon every limb of every uſeful animal. The 
3 reader who hath no opportunity of ſeeing theſe laws, may forn: 
ſome judgment of their great minuteneſs from this circumſtance: it 

is declared by a ſpecial law, that there are only three things apper- 

taining cither to field or domeſtic animals, for which no compenſation 

ſhall be demanded, viz. the milk of a mare, the milk of a bitch, 

n and the milk of a cat. In thoſe Britiſh ſtates where agriculture was 
Triad. 2039. Practiſed, a greater number and variety of penal laws were neceſſary, 
my” to protect the cattle and implements employed in huſbandry; to pre- 
vent land-marks from being removed ; and to preſerve the precious 
fruits of the earth from being deſtroyed or injured. The labouring 

ox was the peculiar care of the wiſeſt legiſlators, and to kill one of 

theſe uſeful animals, even for food, was declared to be an impious 

| deed, and made capital by the laws of many ancient nations, and very 
. r probably by thoſe of Britain *. By the ancient laws of Wales it was 
4 LI forbidden, under certain penalties, to throw a ſtone at an ox in the 
- Ab * plough, to tie the yoke too tight about his neck, or to urge him on 
Leges Wal to too great an effort in drawing. Theſe laws diſcover great attention 
5 3 dato the preſervation of that valuable animal. Ploughs, and all other 
implements of huſbandry, which were left in the fields, were guarded 

7 by particular penal laws, from being ſtolen or deſtroyed. The re- 
moving of land-marks hath been declared highly criminal, and ſe- 

2 e 19. verely puniſhed by the laws of all nations. This is one of thoſe 
Jeb, c. 29.0. a. crimes of which the Druids of Gaul and Britain took particular cog- 
Oo. de Bel. nizance. Great care was alſo taken by ancient legiſlators to preſerve 


Gal. I. C. c. 13. i $ 1 
the fruits of the earth from all injuries, and to procure full compen- 


* Ante etiam ſceptrum Didæ reges, et ante 
 Impia quam czelis gens eſt epulata juvencis 
Aureus hanc vitam in terris Saturnus agebat. 


Virg. Georg. = 2. V. 436. 
ſation 
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ſation for any damage they had ſuſtained, that the induſtrious huſ- 
bandman might not be robbed of the rewards of his toil. The moſt Exod. c. 22. 
ancient laws of Britain appear to have been remarkably ſevere on ©? 9 
this head, and to have allowed very high damages to the huſband- 

man; for by them he was authoriſed to ſeize and keep to himſelf 

one out of every three hogs, ſheep, goats, geeſe, and hens, that he 

found among his corn; and he was even permitted to chooſe the ſe- 
cond-beſt of the three. But this law could only ſubſiſt in the in- Leges Wal- 
fancy of agriculture, when corn was very ſcarce and precious, and £6. . 
theſe animals very plentiful and of little value. Accordingly, it 

was afterwards very much mitigated, and the huſbandman was only 

allowed to take one out of fifteen hogs, and one out of thirty ſheep, 

goats, geeſe, and hens; and if there was not ſo great a number, he 

was to have a compenſation in money, according to that proportion, Id. ibid. 
The great diſproportion between hogs and the other creatures men- 

tioned in this laſt law is very remarkable, and might perhaps be p 
owing, either to the greater plenty of theſe animals, or to their 

being eſteemed more deſtructive to the corn. In thoſe Britiſh ſtates 
which were frequented by foreign merchants, and where commerce 

was carried on, there would be occaſion for another claſs of penal 

laws, to protect the goods of the adventurous merchant and ma- 

riner from being ſeized or ſtolen, eſpecially in caſe of ſhipwreck, 

when they are moſt expoſed to ſuch injuries. What the particulars 

of theſe marine and mercantile laws were, cannot now be diſcovered ; 

but we have ſome reaſon to think, that they were more juſt and ge- 

nerous than thoſe of the middle ages, which gave the ſpoils of the 
unfortunate mariner either wholly to the king, or divided them be- 

tween the king and the lord of the manor, where they were caſt 

on ſhore. For it will be made appear, that foreign merchants en- Low = 


joyed very great ſecurity for themſelves and their effects in this ifland, p. 151, 152. 


Spelman 


in the ancient Britiſh times . There were probably no penal laws gon: voce 
| | Wrecum 
* Sce Chap, VI, 20) maris. 


Vol. I. | _ among 
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among the ancient Britons to prevent or puniſh verbal injuries, which 
are fo ſenſibly felt, and ſo fiercely reſented in modern times. In 


almoſt all the nations. of antiquity the coarſeſt language was given 


and returned without ceremony, and was not conſidered as an object 
worthy of the attention of legiſlators. 


But ſecurity to their perſons and properties from acts of violence, 


was not the only benefit which mankind derived from laws and go- 
vernment. By theſe, deceit and falſehood, as well as violence, were 
baniſhed from ſociety, or at leaſt an attempt was made to baniſh 
them: by theſe, mutual truſt and confidence were eſtabliſhed among 
mankind; truth and fidelity were made to reign in their dealings, 
covenants, and engagements; or, when they were violated, an eafy 
method of redreſs was provided. In civilized nations, which have 
arrived at great knowledge in government and legiſlation, theſe de- 


firable ends are obtained by a great number of poſitive. ſtatutes, or 


by eſtabliſhed forms and rules of proceeding, which have acquired the 


force of ſtatutes by immemorial cuſtom. But in nations which have 


not attained to ſo great maturity, only certain general maxims of 
juſtice and equity are eſtabliſhed, and the application of theſe max- 
ims to particular caſes, is left to the wiſdom and integrity of the 
judges. This was certainly the ſtate of what may be called the com- 
mon law among the ancient Britons. Theſe principles of truth, 


fidelity, juſtice, and equity, in which the Druids inſtructed the people 


in their diſcourſes, they made the rules of their deciſions when. they 
acted as judges. An eminent ſage of the law hath indeed affirmed, 
that the ancient Britons, before they were fubdued by the Romans, 
were in poſſeſſion of that admirable ſyſtem of juriſprudence, the pre- 
fent common law of England; and that no material changes have 
been made in that ſyſtem, either by the Romans, the Saxons, Danes, 
or Normans. His words are thefe: * The realm of England was 
« firſt inhabited by the Britons : next after them it was ruled by the 


« Romans; then again by the Britons : after whom the Saxons 
8 äpoſſeſſed 


— 
"x 7 
- . 
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< poſſeſſed it, and changed its name from Britain to England: then 

« the Danes for ſome time had the dominion of it; then again the 

« gaxons: laſt of all the Normans, whoſe poſterity govern it at pre- 

„ ſent. Yet, in the times of all theſe different nations and kings, 

ce this kingdom hath always been governed by the ſame cuſtoms by 
which it is governed at preſent. If theſe ancient Britiſh cuſtoms | 

e had not been moſt excellent, reaſon, juſtice, and the love of their 

40 country would have induced ſome of theſe kings to change or 

* aboliſh them; eſpecially the Romans, who ruled all the reſt of the 

„ world by the Roman laws.” But theſe words of this great lawyer Sir John For- 


teſcue de lau- 


are rather to be conſidered as a panegyrical declamation, deſigned to dibos bag 
ngliæ. 1 ud- 


inſpire the young prince to whom they were addreſſed with venera- liſbed with 
tion for the laws of England, than an hiſtorical narration dictated _— 2. 
by ſtrict truth. There might however be a conſiderable reſemblance f · 38, 59+ 
between the judicial deciſions of the Britiſh Druids, and the regu- | 
lations of the common law of England. For as right reaſon, equity, 

and juſtice are eternally and univerſally the fame ; if the deciſions of 

the Druids were regulated by theſe, they would, in ſimilar caſes, ma- 

terially, though perhaps not formally, coincide with thoſe of the 

common law, which is regulated by reaſon, equity, and juſtice. 

The deſign, for example, of the Druidical interdi& deſcribed by 

Cæſar, was to procure ſubmiſſion to the laws, by depriving thoſe of fer de Bel. 
all benefit from them who refuſe to ſubmit to them : this is alſo the on = 4 
deſign of an outlawry in the common law of England, and therefore 

there muſt be a material coincidence between theſe two legal opera- 

tions. But that all the modes and forms of the common law of BraQton, I. 3. 
England were known to and obſerved by the ancient Britons before 3 

they were ſubdued by the Romans; and that they have not been 
changed by that conqueſt, nor by any of the ſucceeding revolutions, Gaulftid. lo- 
is quite incredible. What Jeffrey of Monmouth ſays of the laws of —_— — 
king Molmutius and queen Martia, merits no attention. | GAP 
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| 
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Laws of evi- 
tdence. 


forms of their vows and oaths.were different in the different Britiſh | 
nations; and that the members of each ſtate obſerved that form of . 
ſwearing which was eſtabliſhed in their own country. For as there 


Tacit. Annal. 
. 12. Co 34. 


Laws of com- 
purgation. 


Leges Walli- 
en, 41. 

c. 9. I. 111. 
c. 3. p. 108, 
109. 
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It is impoſſible for us to diſcover many particuiars of the laws of 
evidence among the ancient Britons. That they made uſe of oaths 


or ſolemn appeals to their Gods, to oblige witneſſes to declare tlie 
truth, we have not the leaſt reaſon to doubt, when we conſider that 
they were a very religious, or rather a very ſuperſtitious people, and 
that their judges were prieſts. We learn from Tacitus, that the 


is hardly any thing in which all the nations of the world have more 


univerſally agreed, than in making uſe of oaths, as the moſt effec- 


tual way of obliging witneſſes to declare the truth in judgment; ſo 
there are few things in which they have differed more than in the 
forms of theſe oaths. The ancient Welſh had ſome very ſingular 
forms of giving evidence, which are too indelicate to be quoted even 
in a dead language, and which it is highly probable they derived, 
in part at leaſt, from their Britiſh anceſtors. "WM 


It is impoſſible to diſcover whether the laws of compurgation were 


known to the ancient Britons or not. By theſe laws, which obtained 
in very early times among the Welſh, when a perſon accuſed denied 


the accuſation upon oath, he was obliged to bring a certain number 
of compurgators to ſwear to the truth or credibility of what he had 
ſworn. The number. of compurgators required by theſe laws was 
proportioned to the nature of the crime; and if the compurgators 
were ſuch in number and quality as the laws required in that caſe, 
and ſwore with ſufficient unanimity to the innocence of the perſon 
accuſed, he was acquitted; if not, he was condemned. From tlieſe 
laws of compurgation, it is highly probable, that trials by juries de- 


rived their origin, as will be made more evident hereafter *.. 


* See Book II. Chap. III. 
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When ſuſſicient evidence was not given againſt a perſon accuſed, Torture. 


by the depoſitions of witneſſes, both the Gauls and Britons, in ſome 


caſes, employed the cruel method of torture to force unhappy per- 


ſons to confeſs their guilt. % When a wife (ſays Cæſar) is accuſed 


of having had any hand in the death of her huſband, ſhe is put to cb de Bit. .- 


a : Gal. J. 6, 
c the ſame kind of torture with the meaneſt ſlave." c. 19. 


The great object which many nations of antiquity ſeem to have Ordea's. 


had in view in their criminal trials, was not ſo much to preſerve the 


innocent from being condemned, as to prevent the guilty from 


eſcaping condemnation. Therefore, when they could neither prove 


their guilt by witneſſes, nor extort a confeſſion by tortures, they 
applied to Heaven for evidence againft them, and interrogated Om- 
niſcience by many different rites. It would be eaſy to demonſtrate 
that the practice of applying to Heaven for a diſcovery of the guilt 


of criminals by various ordeals (which conſtituted ſo great a part of 


the juriſprudence of all the nations of Europe in the middle ages) 
was known to the Greeks, Romans, and ſeveral other nations, in 
very early times. It appears, from a remarkable paſſage in Velleius 


Spelmani 
Gloſſarium, 
voc. judicium 
Dei, p. 324. 
te ii nhook de 


Paterculus, that the judicial combat was the moſt common way of jure Saxo- 


determining all kinds of controverſies among the Germans in the 


Auguſtan age. For that hiſtorian acquaints us, that the Germans 
betrayed Quinctilius Varus, the Roman commander, in their country, 
into a profound ſecurity, which proved fatal to himſelf and his whole 
army, by bringing many of their diſputes before. his tribunal, and by 


num, c. 8. 
Þ. 83. 


pretending that they were much better pleaſed with that rational C. vel Pa. 


method of ending them, than with their own barbarous cuſtom of 
deciding them by the ſword. When all this is conſidered, we can 
hardly. entertain a doubt, that the Druidical judges of Gaul and Bri- 
tain pretended to interrogate their Gods, by various ordeals, about 


the guilt of thoſe perſons who were brought. before their tribunals, 
when little evidence of it could be found amongſt men. For they 
were great pretenders to divination, and were believed by the people 

| 8 tO; 


8 


cterc. Hiſt. 
L468. 


Laus of ſuc- 
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to have the moſt effectual arts of diſcovering the will of their Gods 
on all occaſions; , and they could not but perceive that this kind of 
evidence might be made to prove whatever they pleaſed, and put the 
lives and fortunes of all men into their hands. It is not improbable 
that thoſe queſtions or tortures to which wives ſuſpected of the mur- 
der of their huſbands were put, might be fire or water ordeals, or 
ſomething of that kind. However this may be, it is very certain, 
that when this celeſtial evidence (as it may be called) was once intro- 


duced into the trial of criminals, human teſtimony came to be very 
little regarded ; and the fate of all who were accuſed depended almoſt 


intirely upon the pretended depoſitions of theſe inviſible witneſſes, 
This will appear in a very ſtrong and ſurpriſing light in our hiſtory 
of the laws of evidence, in the next period. 


To be protected in their lives, perſons, and properties, and in the 
enjoyment of all their rights, are ineſtimable bleſſings which man- 


- kind derive from equitable laws and regular government; but even 


theſe are not all the benefits which they derive from them. For 
though men cannot enjoy their poſſeſſions any longer than they live, 
yet they are very far from being indifferent to whom they ſhall de- 
vol ve at their death. The care and labour which they have beſtowed 
upon them, the comforts and enjoyments which they have received 
from them, make them earneſtly deſire that they may be poſſeſſed by 
thoſe perſons who are naturally the objects of their affection; and 
the aſſurance that they will be ſo, gives them no little ſatisfaction. 
But this ſatisfaQtion can only be enjoyed in the ſocial ſtate, and under 
the influence of laws regulating the order of ſucceſſion. Theſe 
laws of ſucceſſion have been different in different countries ; and 
even in the ſame country, in different periods of ſociety. In thoſe 


ancient Britiſh ſtates, where the whole riches of the people conſiſted 
in their flocks and herds, the laws of ſucceſſion were few and ſimple; 


and a man's cattle, at his death, were divided equally among his 
ſons ; or, if he left no ſons, among his daughters ; or, if he left no 
e children, 
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children, among his neareſt relations. This was the rule of ſucceſſion 
among the ancient Germans as well as Britons, Theſe nations ſeem Tacit. de mo- 
to have had no idea of the rights of primogeniture, or that the eldeſt mo * 
ſon had any title to a larger ſhare of his father's effects than the 
youngeſt. This rule of an equal diviſion was fo inviglably obſerved 

by the Germans, and probably by the Britons, that the father could 
make no other diſtribution of his goods by will or teſtament. The 1, ibid. 
laws of ſucceſſion ſeem to have been much the ſame in thoſe Britiſh 

ſtates where the lands were divided and cultivated. A man's lands 

at his death did not deſcend to his eldeſt ſon, but were equally di- 

vided among all his ſons; and when any diſpute aroſe in the divi- 

Hon of them, it was determined by the Druids. This law or cuſtom Cz@r de Bel. 
(which i in England was afterwards known by the name of Gavelkind) m—_ wn 
was obſerved very long among the poſterity of the ancient Britons. 
It appears plainly in the laws of Iloel Dda, king of Wales, in the 
tenth century. By that time, indeed, the clergy were labouring hard 
to introduce the obſervation of the canon-law, which favoured the 
right of primogeniture ; but the municipal laws of Wales were till 
in favour of the ancient cuſtom of an equal diviſion. © By the eccle- 
“ ſjaſtical law, none ſhall ſucceed to the father in his eſtate, but his 
6 eldeſt ſon, lawfully begotten. By the laws of Iloel Dda, it is de- 
creed, that the youngeſt ſon ſhall have an equal ſhare of the eſtate 
« with the eldeſt.” Nay, in fome other places of theſe laws, which Lee, Walli 
ſettle the manner in which the eſtate was to be divided among the er, p — "I 
ſons, it appears that the youngeſt was more favoured in the diviſion 

than the eldeſt, or any of his brothers. When the brothers have 
divided their father's eſtate amongſt them, the. youngeſt brother 
* ſhall have the beſt houſe, with all the office-houſes; the imple- 
** ments of huſbandry, his father's kettle, his ax for cutting wood, 
and his knife, Theſe three laſt things the father cannot give 
* away by gift, nor leave by his laſt will to any but his youngeſt: 


— * ſon; and if ”_ are pledged, they ſhall be redeemed.“ The rea- Ibid. I. 11, 
h OR, 12. p. 1396 | 
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ſon of this extraordinary law might perhaps be this: The elder bro- 
thers of a family were ſuppoſed to have left their father's houſe before 
his death, and to have obtained houſes and neceſſaries of their own; 
but the youngeſt, by reaſon of his tender age, and by continuing in 
his father's family'to the laſt, was n as more helpleſs and 
worſe provided. | | | 


Some particu- This account of the conſtitution, government, and laws of the 

| ferred - 

n ancient Britons before they were invaded by the Romans, will per- 
haps appear to ſome readers too minute and tedious, and to others 


very imperfect and defective. To give as little diſguſt as we can to 


the former, and as much ſatisfaction as we can to the latter, ſeveral 
particulars relating to the polity of the Britons of this period, are 
referred to the chapter on manners and cuſtoms, where TIO may be 
introduced with equal propriety ” 


SECTION Il. 


The civil and military government of the Romans in Britain. 


Romans ex- FT HE Romans are better intitled to the admiration of mankind, 
Celled IN E . . . . . » 
arts of g- 1 for their policy in preſerving and governing, than for their 


Verawenk. valour in making their conqueſts. Their valour was ſanguinary and 
deſtructive; but their policy, though ſelfiſh and intereſted, was ſalu- 
tary and beneficial. By the former they ſpread deſolation and the 
horrors of war through all the countries of Europe, and through 
ſeveral provinces of Afia and Africa : by the latter they introduced 
civility, order, wiſe laws, and regular government into all theſe 
countries. For there was nothing at which that extraordinary people 
laboured with greater earneſtneſs, than to eſtabliſh their own laws 
and government in every country which they conquered. -' This 
they accompliſhed in Britain, though one of the moſt diſtant pro- 


* See Chap. VII. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. „ 


vinces of their empire, as will appear from the following very brief 
detail of their civil and military arrangements in theſe parts of this 


iſland which were reduced to their obedience. : 


The two expeditions of Julius Cæſar were fo ſhort and tranſient, ortet made 

. . : 6. no change in 

that they made no important or laſting change in the political ſtate porernment 
In Britain. 


of Britain. After his departure, all things returned into their former 
courſe, and ſo continued, with very little variation, for more than Agne ow 
ninety years. 


The next invaſion, under the emperor Claudius, was more ſeri- — beer 
ous, and produced more important conſequences. As ſoon as ſome Claudius. 
of the Britiſh nations in the ſouth-eaſt corner of this iſland had ſub- 


mitted to that emperor, the Romans began to practiſe here their 


uſual arts for ſecuring, improving, and enlarging their acquiſitions. 


With this view, they formed alliances with the Iceni, the Dobuni, 

the Brigantes, and perhaps with ſome other Britiſh nations *. From Tacit. Annal. 
theſe alliances the Romans derived many advantages. They pre- bid. c. = 
vented theſe powerful nations from forming a confederacy with the 

other Britiſh ſtates, in defence of their common liberty, and for ex- 
pelling the ambitious invaders of their country, before they had 
obtained a firm footing : they alſo gained a plauſible pretence of ob- 

truding their commands upon them on all occaſions, under the 
appearance of friendly advices; and if theſe were not obſerved, of 
quarrelling with them, and reducing them to ſubjection. This was, 

ſooner or later, the fate of all the allies of that ambitious and artful 

people, as well as of thoſe in Britain. 


It was with the ſame intereſted views that the emperor Claudius Policy of the 
and his ſucceſſors heaped ſuch uncommon favours on Cogidunus, 5 


king of the Dobuni; who had early and warmly embraced their 


cauſe againſt that of his country. This prince was not only permit- 


ted to retain his own dominions, but ſome other ſtates were put under 


* gee ſect. I, of this Chap. 117, 12, 21. 
Vol. I. 6g his 
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tis government; to make the world believe that the Romans were 

as generors to their friends as they were terrible to their enemies. 

„ For (as Tacitus honeſtly confeſſeth) it was a cuſtom which had 

e been long received and practiſed by the Romans, to make uſe of 

« kings as their inſtruments in eſtabliſhing the bondage of nations, 

ror 3M “ and ſubjecting them to their authority. The honours and favours 

which they beſtowed on Cogidunus, and other kings who embraced 

their cauſe, were dangerous and deceitful ; much greater in appear- 

ance than in reality. They had no longer any authority of their 

own, but were wholly ſubſervient to and dependent upon the Ro- 

man emperors, whoſe lieutenants they were, and by whom they 

might be degraded at pleaſure. This was the caſe of Cogidunus, as 

appears from the inſcription quoted below *. This very remark- 

able inſcription, which was found at Chicheſter, A. D. 1723, ſhews, 

among many other curious particulars, that Cogidunus, king of the 

Dobuni, had aſſumed the name of Tiberius Claudius, in compli- 

ment to the emperor Claudius; and that he had been appointed im- 

 Perial legate, in which capacity he governed that part” of Britain 
which was ſubjected to his authority. | 


Planted colo- In order ftill further to ſecure their conqueſts, the Romans, as 
_m ſoon as it was poſſible, planted a colony of their veteran ſoldiers and 
others at Camulodunum, which had been the capital of Cunobelinus; 
agreeable to their conſtant practice of coloniſing wherever they con- 
quered. From this practice the Romans derived many great advan- 
tages. The ſoldiers were thereby rendered more eager to make 
conqueſts of which they hoped to enjoy a ſhare : their veterans were 
at once rewarded for their paſt ſervices, at a very ſmall expence ; 
and engaged to perform new ſervices in defence of the ſtate, in order 
to preſerve their own properties: the city of Rome, and other cities 
* Neptuno et Minervz templum pro ſalute domus divine, ex auctoritate Tiberit 
Claudii, Cogidubni regis, legati auguſti in Britannia, collegium fabrorum, et qui. in eo 
a ſacris ſunt de ſuo dedicaverunt donante arcam Pudente, Pudentini filio. 
Horſ. Brit. Rom. No. 76. p. 192, 332. 
| af 
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of Italy, were relieved from time to time of their ſuperfluous inha- 

bitants, who were dangerous at home, but uſeful in the colonies: 

the Roman language, laws, manners, and arts were introduced into 

the conquered countries, which were thereby improved and adorned, 

as well as ſecured and defended. For the capital of every Roman 

colony was Rome in miniature, and governed by ſimilar laws and 
magiſtrates, and adorned with temples, courts, theatres, ſtatues, &c. 

in imitation of that great capital of the world. The fight of this 
magnificence charmed the conquered nations, and reconciled them 

to the dominion of a people by whom their ſeveral countries were ſo 

much improved and beautified. This further contributed to accuſtom 

| theſe nations to the Roman yoke, by engaging them to imitate the 
magnificence and elegance, the pleaſures and vices of the Romans; 

which rivetted their chains, and made them fond of ſervitude. As Tacit. vita | 
the Romans enlarged their conqueſts in Britain, they planted new 3 
colonies in the moſt convenient places, for preſerving and improv- — eh 


ing theſe conqueſts; as at Caerleon, at Lincoln, at York, and at J. 1. c. 6. 
Cheſter. | 


Still further to ſecure their conqueſt, and to gain the affections Free cities. 
of thoſe Britons who had ſubmitted to their authority, the Romans, 
according to their uſual policy in other countries, made London and 
Verulamium municipia, or free cities; beſtowing on their inhabi- 
tants all the valuable privileges of Roman citizens. By this means Aul. Gel. 


| . 8 1 1. 16. e. 13. 
theſe two places were, in a few years, crowded with inhabitants, Spanhem. . 
who were all zealous partizans of the Roman government. Both = 8 


theſe facts are demonſtrated by what happened to theſe two cities in — — 


the great revolt under Boadicia. The revolted Britons poured like 2. 
a torrent upon London and Verulamium, on account of their attach- 


ment to the Romans, and deſtroyed no fewer than ſeventy thouſand . 1 
acit. Annal. 


of their inhabitants, which is a ſufficient proof of their populouſneſs. 1, 14. c. 33. 


By theſe arts, and by others of a military nature, which ſhall be 2 of 
| the Roman 


hereafter mentioned, the Romans preſerved, and, by degrees, en- province. 
| Go 2 larged 
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larged that ſmall province which they formed in the ſouth-eaſt parts 

of Britain in the reign of Claudius. The government of this pro- 

vince was committed, according to cuſtom, to a preſident or impe- 

rial legate. The authority of theſe preſidents of provinces, under 

the firſt Roman emperors, was very great. They had not only the 

chief command of the forts, garriſons, and armies within their pro= 

vinces, but they had alſo the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the direc- 

tion of all civil affairs in their hands. For by the Roman laws, all 

the powers of all the different magiſtrates of the city of Rome were 

beſtowed upon every preſident of a province, within his own pro- 

vince: and, which was ſtill more extraordinary, he was not obliged 

-to exerciſe theſe powers according to the laws of Rome, but accord- 

ing to the general principles of equity, and in that manner which 

Dige®. l. 1. ſeemed to him moſt conducive to the good of his province. The 

= 2 preſidents of provinces had alſo a power to appoint commiſſioners, to 

hear and determine ſuch caufes as they had not leiſure to judge of 

Ibid. $8, 9. and determine in perſon. Theſe extraordinary powers with which 
the preſidents of provinces were inveſted, were no doubt frequently 

abuſed, to the great oppreſſion of the provincials. This appears to 

have been very much the caſe in Britain before Julius Agricola was 

advanced to the government of this province. For that excellent 

perſon employed his firſt winter in redreſſing the grievances of the 

provincial Britons, which had been fo great, that they had occaſioned 

frequent revolts, and had rendered a ſtate of peace more terrible to 

Tacit. vita them than a ſtate of war. The emperor Hadrian abridged this ex- 

-o *'” orbitant power of the preſidents of provinces, by an edict which he 

promulgated, A. D. 131. This was called the perpetual edict, and 

Hiſtoire des contained a ſyſtem of rules by which the provincial preſidents were 


Empereurs 


= to regulate their conduct in their judicial capacity, in order to render 
2. p. 244+ the adminiſtration of juſtice uniform in all the provinces of the empire. 


| Imperial 4 The only officer who Was in any degree independent of the preſi- 


a of the province was the imperial procurator, who had the chief 
direction 
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direction in the collection and management of the imperial revenues. Tait. Annal. 
This officer often ated as a ſpy upon the governor of the province, © *** 60. 
and informed the emperor of any thing that he had obſerved wrong 
in his conduct &. At other times, theſe officers agreed too well in 
deceiving the emperor, and in plundering and oppreſſing the pro- 
vincials. © Formerly (ſaid the diſcontented Britons before their 
great revolt) we were ſubje& only to one king, but now we are 
, under the dominion of two tyrants ; the imperial preſident, who 
_& inſults our perſons ; and the imperial procurator, who plunders 
“ our goods: and the agreement of theſe two tyrants is no leſs per- 
« nicious to us than their diſcord.” Though this was the language Tacit, vita 
of violent diſcontent, and therefore probably too ſtrong, yet we have — 
reaſon to believe, that when a perfectly good underſtanding ſubſiſted 
between theſe two officers, they ſometimes agreed to enrich them- 
ſelves at the expence of the ſubjects ; eſpecially in thoſe provinces. 
that were at a great diſtance from the ſeat of empire. 


From the promulgation of the perpetual edict of the emperor Ha- Roman laws. 
drian, A. D. 131, to the final departure of the Romans out of this 
| iſland, was about three hundred years; and during that long period. 
the laws of Rome were firmly eſtabliſhed in all the Roman dominions 
in Britain. To lay before the reader only a catalogue of the titles or 
ſubjects of theſe laws, could give him little ſatisfaction, and would 
ſwell this ſection beyond all proportion, and therefore muſt not be 
attempted. All theſe laws were collected into one body, digeſted 
into regular order, and publiſhed by the emperor Juſtinian, under. 
the title of his digeſts or pandects. This admirable ſyſtem of laws 
is ſtill extant, and conſtitutes the greateſt and moſt valuable part of. 
the corpus juris civilis, or body of civil law f. It. is one of the no- 
bleſt monuments of the good ſenſe of that illuſtrious people, and of 
their great talents for government and legiſlation. The introduction : | | 
and eſtabliſhment of theſe wile, Juſt, and equitable laws, were among. 


— D ERIE EA AE —7—ðł— ̃ͤ⁰¹— ——— ——— 
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Britain divid- 
ed into pro- 


vinces. 


Herodian. 
L 3. C. 24+ 


Flavia Cæſa- 


rienſis. 
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the chief advantages which mankind derived from the empire of the 
Romans: the deſtruction of the authority, and loſs of the knowledge 
of theſe laws, were among the moſt fatal conſequences of the fall of 
that empire : and it may be added, that the happy diſcovery of a 
copy of the pandects of Juſtinian at Amalphi, A. D. 1137, by which 
the knowledge of theſe laws was recovered, was one of the great 
means of raiſing the European nations from that deplorable barbariſm 
into which they had long been plunged *.. 

The Roman territories in Britain, for more than one hundred and 
fifty years, made only one province; but about the beginning of 
the third century, they were divided into two provinces, by the em- 
peror Severus. At length, when the authority of the Romans ex- 
tended over all that part of this iſland which lies to the ſouth of the 
wall between the firths of Forth and Clyde, that whole country was 
divided into five provinces ; of whoſe names, ſituations, limits, and 
inhabitants, it may be proper to give the following brief account. 

I. Beginning at the ſouth end of the iſland, the firſt province we meet 


with in this moſt perfect ſtate of the Roman government in Britain, 


was called Flavia Cæſarienſis. This province extended over the 
whole breadth of the iſland where it is broadeſt, from the Lands-end 
in Cornwall, to the South-Foreland in Kent; and was bounded on 
the ſouth by the Engliſh channel, on the north by the Briſtol chan- 
nel, the Severn, and the Thames. It comprehended the countries 
of the Danmonii, Durotriges, Belgæ, Attrebatii, Regni, and Cantii; 


which are now Cornwal, Devonſhire, Dorſetſhire, Somerſetſhire, 


Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, Berkſhire, Surrey, Suſſex, and Kent f. 
Though this province, on account of its ſituation, is named firſt, 
it was not firſt eſtabliſhed, but the countries comprehended in it made 
a part of the one Roman province in Britain, from the time when they 


were ſubdued to the reign of the emperor Severus. When that em- 


* See Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory of Charles V. vol. i. p. 65, &c. p. 316, dec. 
| dee the Map of Britain, according to the Notitia. | 
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peror divided the Roman territories in Britain into two provinces, 
theſe countries made a part of the ſouthern one, and fo continued un- 
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til Conſtantine the Great formed them into a diſtinct province, which ,, . Brit, 
was called Flavia Cæſarienſis, from Flavius, one of the names of Rom. p. 480. 


that emperor. 


2. Britannia Prima was probably fo named becauſe it contained — 
| | | ” 


ſome of the countries which firſt ſubmitted to the Romans in this 
iſland. This province was bounded on the ſouth by the Thames, on 
the eaſt by the Britiſh Ocean, on the north by the Humber, and on 
the weſt by the Severn ; and comprehended the countries of the Do- 
buni, Cattivellauni, Trinobantes, Iceni, and Coritani; which are 
now Glouceſterſhire, Oxfordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Bedfordſhire, 
Hertfordſhire, Middleſex, Eſſex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgeſhire, 
Huntingdonſhire, Northamptonſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, 
Lincolnſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and Derbyſhire *. 


3. Britannia Secunda perhaps received that name when Severus Britannia Se- 


divided the Roman dominions in Britain into two provinces, of which 
this was the ſecond. It was bounded on the ſouth by the Briſtol Chan- 
nel and the Severn, on the weft by St. George's Channel, on the 
north by the Iriſh Sea, and on the eaſt by Britannia Prima T. This 
province contained the countries of the Cornavii, Silures, Demetæ, 


cunda, 


and Orduices; which are now Warwickſhire, Worceſterſhire, Staf- 


fordſhire, Shropſhire, Cheſhire, Herefordſhire, Radnorſhire, Breck- 
nockfhire, Monmouthſhire, Glamorganſhire, Caermarthenſhire, 
Pembrokeſhire, Cardiganſhire, Montgomeryſhire, Merionethſhire, 
Caernarvonſhire, Denbighſhire, and Flintſhire. 


4. The fourth province was called Maxima Cæſarienſis; but nei- Maxima Ca- 
Arie — 


ther the reaſon of this name, nor the time when this province was 
erected, are certainly known. It was bounded on the ſouth by the 
Humber, on the caſt by the German Ocean, on the weft by the 


See the Map of Britian according to the Notitia. + See the Map, 
Iriſh 
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Iriſh Sea, and on the north by the wall of Severus; and contained 
the countries of the Pariſi and Brigantes; which are now the coun- 


Ammian, ties of York, Durham, Lancaſter, — and Northumber- 


Marcellin. 
1.28. c. 3. land . 


Valentia, 5. Valentia was the fifth and 1 northerly province of the Ro- 


mans in Britain. It was erected, A. D. 369, by the victorious ge- 

neral Theodoſius, and called Valentia in honour of the emperor 
Valens. This province contained all that extenſive tract of country 

which lay between the walls of Severus and Antoninus Pius; and 
Was inhabited by ſeveral Britiſh nations, which, beſides their parti- 
cular names, were called by the general name of Mazatz. 


Vicar of Bri- The Roman emperors, from time to time, created new Officers 
T to aſſiſt them in the management of their prodigious empire; and 
made frequent changes in the diftribution of the civil power. It 

would be very improper to enter upon a minute detail of all theſe 
changes; but that one which was made by Conſtantine the Great 

was ſo conſiderable in itſelf, and ſo much affected the political 

ſtate of Britain, that it merits a place in this ſection. That renowned 
emperor having obtained the dominion of the whole Roman empire, 

by a ſeries of glorious victories over all his rivals, divided it into 

the four prefectures of the Eaſt, of Illyricum, of Italy, and of Gaul; 

over each of which he eſtabliſhed a prefect, who had the chief au- 
thority in the civil government of his own prefecture. Each of 

theſe prefectures were ſubdivided into a certain number of dioceſes, 
according to its extent and other circumſtances ; and each of theſe 

dioceſes was governed under the prefect, by an officer who was called 

the vicar of that dioceſe. The prefecture of Gaul comprehended 


Zoſim. 1.2, the three dioceſes of Gaul, Spain, and Britain; which laſt was go- 


Mem. de 
1Acav. des verned under the prefe& of Gaul, by an officer called the vicar of 


Inſcrip. 1. 8, 
p. 4 Britain, whoſe authority extended over all the provinces in this 


+ See the Map. 
. iſland, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
iſland. The vicar of Britain reſided chiefly at London, and lived in 
great pomp. His court was compoſed of the following officers for 
tranſacting the buſineſs of his government; a principal officer of the 
agents, a principal ſecretary, two chief auditors of accounts, a 


maſter of the priſons, a notary, a ſecretary for diſpatches, an aſſiſt- 
ant, under-aſſiſtants, clerks for appeals, ſerjeants, and inferior of- 
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ficers. Appeals might be made to him from the governors of the Notitia Im- 
provinces, and from him to the prefect of Gaul. The title of the PRE 


vicar of Britain was Spectabilis (his excellence) and the enſigns of 
his office were a book of inſtructions in a green cover, and five caſtles 


on the triangular form of the iſland, repreſenting the five provinces 


under his juriſdiction æ. Each of the five provinces in Britain had a 
particular governor, who reſided within the province, and had a 
court compoſed of a competent number of officers for diſpatching 
the ſeveral branches of buſineſs. The governors of the two moſt 
northerly provinces, Valentia and Maxima Cæſarienſis, which were 
moſt expoſed to danger, were of conſular dignity ; but thoſe of the 


other three were only ſtiled preſidents. By the vicar of Britain — 1 
and theſe five governors of provinces, with their reſpective officers, Heineccius 


all civil affairs were regulated, juſtice was adminiſtered, and the t 
taxes and public revenues of all kinds were collected. 


Antiq. Rom. 
om. 4. p· 25 8. 


Though ambition was long the reigning paſſion of the Romans, Roman tzxes, 


they were far from being inattentive to their intereſts, but ſtudied 
how to gain wealth, as well as glory, by their conqueſts. When 
nations firſt ſubmitted to their authority, they often obliged them to 
pay a certain ſtipulated ſum of. money, or quantity of corn, annually, 
by way of tribute; leaving them for ſome time in the poſſeſſion of 


their other privileges; and theſe nations were called tributaries. Heinercins 


. . 82 . Antiq. Rom. 
Thus Julius Cæſar impoſed a certain annual tribute on the Britiſh 1. — 


ſtates which made their ſubmiſſions to him, though he hath not LOO? 


* Sce the Map, Appendix. 
Vor.T, | - H h | mentioned 
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Cæſ. de zel. mentioned either the nature or quantity of that tribute. But the 


_ Romans did not commonly continue long to treat thoſe nations whick 
had ſubmitted to them with this indulgence, but on one pretence 
or other they foon reduced them into provinces, and ſubjected them 
to a great variety of taxations, which were levied with much ſeverity. 

| To this ſtate were the Britiſh nations reduced by the emperor Clau- 


dius and his ſucceſſors, which makes it neceſſary to give a very brief 
account of ſome of the chief taxes which the Romans impoſed upon 


their provinces, and particularly on this iſland. 


Land-tax. One of the chief taxes which the Romans impoſed on their pro- 


vincial ſubjects, was a certain proportion of the produce of all their 


arable lands, which may not improperly be called a land-tax. This 


proportion varied at different times, and in different places, from. 
the fifth part to the twentieth, though the moſt common proportion 


. was the tenth. This tax was impoſed upon the people of Britain, 
— 2 * with this additional hardſhip, that the farmers were obliged by the 
Antiq. Rom. publicans to carry their tithe- corn to a great diſtance, or to pay them 


.. 
49054 115. ſome bribe, to be excuſed from that trouble. This great abuſe was 


reQified by Agricola, though the tax itſelf was ſtill exacted, and 


Tacit, vita | * "Ss 
advices. TY} augmented. When the Romans had occaſion for corn to ſupply 
the city of Rome or their armies, this tax was levied in kind; but 


| when they had not, it was paid in money according to a certain 
Spartien in fixed rate. They exacted a ſtill higher proportion, commonly a 
. fifth part of the produce of orchards, perhaps becauſe leſs labour was 


Appian. apud required in their cultivation. The produce of this land- tax became ſo 
Lipſ. de Mag- 


nitud. Rom, great in Britain, by the improvements that were made in agriculture, 
that it not only ſupplied all the Roman troops in this iſland with 


J. 2. C. Iz 
SD 


Ammian, 


1 corn, but afforded a conſiderable ſurplus for exportation. 


"Tax called The Romans alfo impoſed a tax, in all the provinces of their em- 

Scriptura. . | : . 
pire, on paſture-grounds, or rather on the cattle that grazed in them. 

This tax was called Scriptura (the writing) becauſe the collectors of 


it viſited all the paſtures, and took an exact liſt of all the cattle of 
7 | different 
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different kinds, in writing, and demanded a certain ſum for each 

beaſt, according to an eſtabliſhed rate. This tax proved very op- * 

preſſive to the Britons when it was firſt impoſed by the emperor fene Ant. 

Claudius, and for ſome time after. For as they abounded in cattle, _ = 

it amounted to a great ſum; ind being deſtitute of money to pay ä 

the tax, they were obliged either to ſell ſome of their cattle at a diſ- 

advantage, or to borrow money from the wealthy Romans at an ex- 

orbitant intereſt. The famous Seneca alone is ſaid to have lent the 

diſtreſſed Britons, on this occaſion, the prodigious ſum of three hun- 

dred and twenty thouſand pounds; and that his demanding it with 

rigour, at a time when they were not able to pay, puſhed them on,, 

among other things, to the great revolt under Boadicia. This tax Xiphilin, ex 
Dione Nices 


was ſometimes taken in kind, when they needed cattle for their in Sever. 
armies. Nor were meadows exempted from taxation; for a certain Pet. Burman- 


; = nus de Vecti- 
proportion of their produce (moſt probably the tenth) was exacted, pal. Pop. 
2 . | OM, p. » 
in order to provide forage for the cavalry. - - a 1 48. 


The Romans, not contented with theſe impoſitions on lands of Tax on 
different kinds, extracted taxes from the very bowels of the earth, * 
and obliged the proprietors of mines of all kinds of metal to pay 
a certain proportion of their profits to the ſtate. Gold mines were 
commonly ſeized by the emperors, wrought at their expence and for 
their profit; but the proprietors of mines of ſilver, copper, iron, lead, 
&c. were permitted to work them for their own benefit, upon pay- 
Ing the tax which was impoſed upon them; which ſeems to have 
been the tenth part of what they produced“. The revenue ariſing Id. ibid. p. 80, 
from the mines in ſome provinces was prodigious, The ſilver mines 
near New Carthage in Spain are ſaid to have employed forty thou- 
ſand men, and to have yielded a revenue of twenty-five thouſand "Re 
drachmæ, or 6001. of our money, a day to the Romans. This in- p. 147, <4 | 
* If this was the tenth part of the produce of theſe mines, as it probably was, they 
yielded 6000 I. of our money a day, which was three ſhillings a day for every perſon 


employed in working them. The drachma is computed at eight in the ounce of filver, 


which is the loweſt computation, 
H h 2 duſtrious 
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duſtrious people had not been long in Britain before they diſcovered 
and wrought mines of gold, filver, and other metals to ſo much ad- 


vantage, that they yielded them an ample reward for their toils and 


victories, though we know not the particular ſum. 


The expences of the Roman empire were divided into two claſſes, 
which may not improperly be called their civil and military liſts; to 
each of which certain taxes were appropriated. One of the chief 


branches of revenue that was allotted to the ſupport of the military 
eſtabliſhment, was the twentieth part of all eſtates and legacies that. 


were left by will, to ſuch perſons as were without a certain degree of 
conſanguinity, or would not have been intitled to them by right of 


blood without that will. This tax was collected in Britain, and in 


all the other provinces of the empire, and yielded a very great re- 
venue. It was generally paid with pleaſure; as thoſe who had got- 
ten eſtates and legacies to which they had no natural right, were in 


ſuch good-humour, that they did not grudge to pay a moderate pro- 


Petrus Bur- 
mannus de 
Vectigal. 
Pop. Rom. 
C. 11. 


portion of them to the ſtate. Another branch of revenue which was 
appropriated to the military liſt, was the twenty- fifth part of the 
price of all the ſlaves that were ſold in all the provinces of the Ro- 


man empire; and conſidering the great number of theſe ſlaves, and 


the high prices at which ſome of them were ſold, this tax muſt have 


].iphus de 
Magnitud. 


Rom. I. 1. c. f. 


Burman. 

p. 68. Lipſ. 
„ 
Cla ke on 
Coins, p. 188. 
Note. 


Poll - tax. 


produced a very great ſum. To this liſt alſo was allotted the money 
which aroſe from the tax upon all kinds of goods that were ſold by 
auction, or in the public markets, above a certain value. This tax 
was ſometimes thetwo hundredth, ſometimes the one hundredth part, 
and ſometimes a greater proportion of the price. | 


There is ſufficient evidence that the Roman emperors, ſometimes 
at leaſt, impoſed a capitation, or poll- tax, on all their provincial ſub- 


jects; though the quantity and proportion of this tax, the manner 


Lake, chap. z. in which it was levied, and ſome other circumſtances of it, are not 


v. I, 2, 3. 
Lipſius de 
Mizgnitud. 
Rom, I. 1. c. 3. 


very well known. It appears that this tax, with another upon the 


bodies of the dead before they were allowed to be buried, were le- 
vied 
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vied in Britain, and occaſioned great diſcontent. The famous Boa- 
dicia complained bitterly of theſe two taxes, in her harangue to the 
Britiſh army, before the battle with the Romans under Suetonius. 
« Have we not been deprived of our moſt-valuable poſſeſſions, and 
« do we not pay many heavy taxes for what remains? Beſides all 
ce the various impoſitions on our lands and goods, are not our bodies 
ce taxed, and do we not pay for the very heads on our ſhoulders ? 
i | « But why do I dwell on their impoſitions upon the living, when 
= 1 « even the dead are not exempted from their exactions? Do you | 
2 &« not all know how much we are obliged to pay for the bodies of 
E e our departed friends? Thoſe who are ſubject to other nations are 
5 e ſubject only for life, but ſuch is the exquiſite tyranny and inſa- Xiphitin. ex- 
Dione Nicao | 
e tiable avarice of the Romans, that they extort taxes even from in Nerone. 
“ the dead.“ | | 
The Romans impoſed a great variety of taxes on particular things, Various taxes. 
as on houſes, pillars, hearths, on ſeveral kinds of animals, on urine; 


2 dung; &c. and (if we can believe ſome authors) even on the air it- 
3 ſelf, in all the provinces of their empire. Artiſts of all kinds paid Petrus Bur- 


| mannus de 
a certain tax for the liberty of exerciſing their ſeveral arts; thoſe Vetiigal Pop. 


who adminiſtered to luxury, and made the greateſt profits, paying the Oi 
greateſt ſums : nor did the mighty monarchs of Rome diſdain to claim 

a ſhare in the diſhonourable gains of female proſtitution. In this enu- Id. ibid. 
meration of taxes, no notice hath been taken of the portoria of the 

Romans, which correſponded to our cuſtoms on all goods exported 

and imported, though they conſtituted one of the chief branches of 

their revenues in ſome provinces, and were not inconſiderable in 

Britain, becauſe they will fall more naturally under our conſidera- : 


tion in the hiſtory of commerce *. 


It is not to be imagined, that all theſe taxes were impoſed on the Caution. 
provincial Britons immediately after they ſubmitted to the Roman 


See Chap, VI. 
government. 
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government. It was the wiſe policy of the Romans to treat their 


new ſubjects with great lenity, and to accuſtom them to the yoke by 
degrees; impoſing one tax after another, as their improvements in 
arts and opulence enabled them to pay them. Nor is it to be ſup- 
poſed, that all theſe taxes were invariably and conſtantly exacted, 
even after they had been impoſed. For it appears from the cleareſt 


evidence, that there were great changes made by the Romans, both 


in the nature and meaſure of their taxes, according to the circum- 


ſtances of the ſtate, and the diſpoſitions of the emperors, Alexander 


Severus in particular, who filled the imperial throne from A. D. 223 
to A.D. 236, prompted by the goodneſs of his heart, made a very 
great and imprudent reduCtion of the provincial taxes, which proved 
Lampridius : g 8 , . 
in vita Alex- his ruin. But it is improper to enter into any further detail of theſe 


andri, c. 39. 1 
p- 965. 1 changes and variations. 


Amount of Though it is impoſſible to diſcover the exact value of the Roman 


the Roman N REP! | 4 
revenues in revenues in Britain, we have reaſon to believe, that theſe revenues 


Beitann. were very conſiderable. They were ſufficient, not only to defray 
all the expences of the civil government, and to ſupport a very large 
military eſtabliſhment, but alſo to afford valuable remittances to the 
imperial treaſury. For the Romans were too wiſe a people to pre- 
ſerve an unprofitable conqueſt for ſo long a time, and with ſo much 
anxiety and labour. The Britiſh revenues were even ſo great, that 
they encouraged ſeveral generals to aſſume the imperial purple, and 
enabled them to ſupport that high dignity without any other in- 
come . If the calculations of Lipſius, concerning the Roman re- 
venues of Gaul, be juſt, thoſe of Britain could not be leſs than two 

Lipſius de millions ſterling annually, This is one proof, among many others, 


. that this iſland did not recover the damage which it ſuſtained, by the 
6. 3- departure of the Romans, and the devaſtations which ſucceeded that 


event, for more than a thouſand years, 


- See Chap. 2 
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Such was the regular plan of the civil government of the Romans Military go- 
in Britain : it is now time to take a ſhort view of their military ar- * 
rangements in this iſland, which were no leſs prudent and regular. 


One of the firſt ſteps the Romans took, after they had ſubdued Diſarmed the 


= 1 0 6 , conquered - 
ſome of the Britiſh nations, was to diſarm them; in order to put it 22 


out of their power to ſhake off the yoke, and recover their freedom. 


But as there is nothing a brave and martial people reſign with ſo 


much reluctance as their arms, the Britons ſtruggled hard to retain: 
them, and oppoſed this meaſure with great vigour, in frequent re- | 
volts and inſurrections. At length however the Romans prevailed, Taci-, Annal. 
and entirely diſarmed all the provincial Britons, who ſoon after loſt *'* *. 
all their martial ſpirit, and became an. abject and daſtardly people, 


without either inclination or ability to reſiſt the will of their lordly 


maſters, 
Still further to ſecure their conqueſts in this iſland, and to make Impreſed the 

theſe conqueſts the means of eſtabliſhing their power in other places, — 

the Romans preſſed into their ſervice great numbers of the braveſt 

and moſt robuſt of the Britiſh youth, trained them to the uſe of Tacit. vita 


3 : mn _— 
arms, and ſent them into different and diſtant provinces of their em- 1011. 


pire. 

As the Romans advanced in their conqueſts in Britain, they built Built forts. - 
chains of forts in the moſt proper ſituations, with a view of keep- Tacit. Annal. 
. „ 3 * 0 . - 2 * - 1 12. e. . 
ing thoſe nations who had ſubmitted in ſubjection, and of. repelling Vita 4 
the incurſions of thoſe who were ſtill unconquered. *. 


But the chief engine employed by the Romans, both in making standing ar- 

and ſecuring their conqueſts here, as well as in other countries, was 

their ſtanding army, which was conſtituted and regulated in the 

wiſeſt manner for anſwering both theſe purpoſes. Though this is 
certainly not the proper place to give a minute delineation of the 
conſtitution of a Roman army, it may not be improper to take no- 

tice, that the troops which were ſtationed in this iſland, were col- 

| leted:: 
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lected from many diſtinct and remote provinces of the empire; and 


differed from each other, and from the Britons, in their manners, 
cuſtoms, and languages. By this contrivance they were prevented 
from forming conſpiracies among themſelves, or with the native 
Britons, in order to caſt off the Roman yoke. After the provincial 
Britons were ſo entirely ſubdued and diſarmed, that no further in- 
ſurrections were to be apprehended from them, the Roman troops 
were, for the moſt part, withdrawn from the internal parts of the 
provinces, and ſtationed on the frontiers for their protection. 


Change in the About the ſame time that the new arrangements, which have been 


military go- 
wernment. 


above deſcribed, were made in the civil government of the empire, 
a ſimilar change was made in the government of its military forces. 
Conſtantine the Great, thinking the pretor ian prefects, who had the 
chief direction both of civil and military affairs, were too powerful, 
he diveſted them of their military authority, and appointed in their 
room two new oſſicers, called Magiſtri militum (maſters of the ſol- 


diers); one of which had the chief command of the cavalry, and the 


Zozim. I. 2, other of the infantry. Neither of theſe generals had their ordinary 


Notit. Imper. 


483. 


Jid. 5 52, 
53» 63. 


Count of the 
Saxon ſuore. 


reſidence in Britain, which was too remote from the center of the 
empire; but the Roman troops in this iſland were commanded under 
them, by the three following officers: 1. Comes littoris Saxonici 
per Britanniam, the count of the Saxon ſhore in Britain. 2. Comes 
Britanniarum, the count of Britain. 3. Dux Britanniarum, the 
duke of Britain. Of theſe three officers, and the forces under their 
command, the following ſhort account will be ſufficient. | 


In the third century, the ſouth and eaſt coaſts of Britain began to 
be much infeſted by Saxon pirates, and from thence got the name of 
Littus Saxonicum, the Saxon ſhore. To protect the country from 
«he depredations of theſe pirates, the Romans not only kept a fleet 
on thefe coaſts, but alſo built a chain of forts in the moſt convenient 
Places, into which they put garriſons : and the officer who com- 
wanded in chief all theſe forts and garriſons, was called Comes littoris 

. Saxonici 
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Saxonici per Britanniam, the count of the Saxon ſhore in Britain. 
The number of theſe forts was nine; and they were ſituated at the 
following places; beginning at the moſt northerly, and advancing 
ſouthwards. 1. Branodunum, Brancaſter: 2. Garionnonum, Burgh- 
caſtle, near Yarmouth ; both on the Norfolk coaſt: 3. Othona, 
Ithancheſter, not far from Malden, in Eſſex; now overflowed by 
the ſea: 4. Regulbium, Reculver: 5. Rutupz, Richborough : 6. 
Dubris, Dover : 7. Lemanz, Lime; theſe four laſt on the coaſt of 
F Kent: 8. Anderida, Haſtings, or Eaſt-Bourn, in Suſſex: and 9. 
1 Portus Adurnus, Portſmouth, in Hampſhire ®. Theſe nine forts 2 4 
were garriſoned by about 2200 foot, and 200 horſe. The enſigns | 
of the count of the Saxon ſhore in Britain were, a book of inſtruc- 
tions, and the figures of nine caſtles, repreſenting the nine forts 
7 under his command. The court of this count was compoſed of the 
7 | following officers : A principal officer from the court of the maſter 
of the foot : two auditors from the above-mentioned court : a maſter 
of the priſons, from the ſame court : a ſecretary : an aſſiſtant: an 
bu under aſſiſtant: a regiſter : clerks of appeals : ſerjeants, and other Notitia, 5 52. 
8 1 under officers f. 
In the courts of the Roman emperors, from Auguſtus downwards, Counts of 
| p | ;  Bruta- Be: 
there were certain counſellors who attended the emperor, both at 

2 home and abroad, to aſſiſt him with their advice on all occaſions. 
A Theſe counſellors were ſtiled Comites Auguſtales, or Comites Auguſt, 
3 companions of the emperor, from their conſtant attendance on his 

| perſon. They were divided into three orders or degrees, and thoſe 
: of each order had certain privileges and appointments, while they 
4 14 attended the imperial court. As theſe comites or companions had 
| frequent acceſs to the emperors, they often ſtood high in their 
favour, and obtained from them the government of provinces, towns, 
Forts, and caſtles, and other offices of profit and honour. When 


* See Appendix, | + See Appendix, 
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theſe comites left the imperial court, to take upon them the govern=- 


ment of a province, town or caſtle, or the exerciſe of any office, 


they were no longer called Comites Auguſtales, companions of the 


-o 4 * emperor, but Comites of ſuch a province, town, caſtle, or office. 
tics © O- 


rour, p. 241, Such were the Comites littoris Saxonici per Britanniam, the counts 


&. Du Cange 


Goff. v. (O. Of the Saxon ſhore in Britain: and ſuch alſo were the Comites Bri- 


mi tanniarum, or counts of Britain. Theſe laſt counts commanded the 
Roman forces in the interior parts of Britain, diſtributed into the 


towns, forts, and caſtles in theſe parts. The forces under the counts 
of Britain are ſuppoſed to have been originally about 3000 foot and 
600 horſe; but after the internal tranquillity of the country was 


fully ſecured, theſe forces ſeem to have been removed out of the 


Nortia Im- iſland, or to have been ſtationed on the frontiers. For in the fifty- 


perii, & 40, 


53. Brady third ſection of the Notitia Imperii, where the court of this count is 


Hiſt, V. I, ; 4 . 
p. 41. deſeribed, no notice is taken of any forces under his command. 


tain. 


Loſim. 12: forces in a certain diſtrict, moſt commonly on the frontiers. Such 
Cage 


Gio, v. Dux. was the Dux Britanniarum, or duke of Britain, who commanded on 
the northern frontiers, over thirty-ſeven fortified places, and the 


troops ſtationed in them. Twenty-three of theſe forts-under the go- 
vernment of the duke of Britain, were ſituated on the line of Seve- 


Netiua m- rus's wall; and the other fourteen at no great diſtance from it. In 


pc1i, 9 63 
Horley rt. theſe thirty-ſeven forts or ſtations, about I 4,000 foot and go horſe 


Rom. p. 477. 
: Brady Hit. 
v. 1. p. 4. aQtly fimilar to that of the count of the Saxon ſhore above deſcribed. 


Number of From this ſhort account of the military eſtabliſhment of the Ro- 


the Roman 
wo"ps. mans in Britain, it appears that the ordinary ſtanding. army in this 


iſland conſiſted of about 19,200 foot, and 1700 horſe. It is not in- 


deed to be imagined that the ſeveral corps of which it was compoſed 


were always complete, eſpecially when it. is conſidered that many 


of 


Duke of Bri- The word Dux (which originally ſignified the commander or 
leader of an army in general) under the lower empire, became the 
title of a particular military officer, who commanded the Roman 
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of them received their recruits from very diſtant countries. It is ra- 
ther probable, that the effective men in the ordinary ſtanding army 
here, were ſeveral thouſands ſhort of the above number; eſpecially 
S after the troops under the command of the count of Britain were 
7 withdrawn. This army, beſides performing the three important 
| ſervices of guarding the coaſts againſt the Saxon pirates, ſecuring 

the internal tranquillity of the country, and protecting the northern 
| frontiers from the incurſions of the Scots and Pits, executed many 
: noble works of utility and ornament. 


From this very brief and imperfect delineation of the civil and mi- 
litary government of the Romans in this iſland, it will appear, that 
= | they were not altogether unworthy of the high compliment which 1s 
T | - paid them on this ſubject by the moſt illuſtrious of their own poets. 


©" Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius æra: 

1 Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore voltus: 
VOrabunt cauſſas melius, cœlique meatus 
Deſcribent radio, et ſurgentia ſidera dicent. 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romani, memento, 
(Hæc tibi erunt artes) paciſque inponere morem, 
Parcere ſubjectis, et debellare ſuperbos. | 7 
Eneid. lib. vi. v. 849. 


The final departure of the Romans out of Britain ſeems to have Effect of the 
been attended with an almoſt total diſſolution of all order, law, and oP — 
government. The wretched Britons, inſtead of recovering their 
liberty by that event, beheld themſelves plunged into a ſtate of anar- 
chy and confuſion, more deplorable than their former ſervitude. 


The families of the ancient Britiſh princes had been either extin- 
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guiſhed or blended with the common people; fo that few or none 
could produce any title to ſeize the reins of government. The Ro- 


7 mans had ſo entirely excluded the native Britons from all concerns 
1 in the adminiſtration of civil and military affairs, that few of them 
| | 112 had 
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had any ſkill or capacity in the conduct of ſuch affairs. Nothing can 
be more ſhocking than the picture which is drawn by our moſt an- 
cient hiſtorian Gildas, of the political condition of the provincial 
Britons, after the departure of thoſe who had been ſo long their go- 
vernors and guardians. It repreſents them as a lawleſs, diſorderly, 


abandoned rabble; ſlaughtered by the Scots and Picts, almoſt with- 


out reſiſtance; and ſlaughtering one another, as ſoon as theſe com- 


mon enemies retired. | 
In a little time, the miſeries of this ſtate of anarchy became ſo in- 


tolerable, that the Britons, in order to preſerve themſelves from total 


deſtruction, found it neceffary to reſtore monarchical government, in 
imitation of that under which they had formerly lived in great ſecu- 
rity. But they ſeem to have been very unfortunate in the choice of 
their firſt monarchs. * They ſet up kings (ſays Gildas) but not in 
& God, and theſe kings were, in a little time, cut off by thoſe who 
& had advanced them, and others elected in their room, ſtill more 
e cruel and unworthy.” Hiſtory hath not preſerved ſo much as the 
names of theſe unfortunate momentary monarchs. We are only 
told, that when a report prevailed that the Scots and Picts were me- | 
ditating a more formidable invaſion than any of the former ones, 
with a deſign to conquer the whole country, and ſettle in it, a ge- 
neral convention was called of all who poſſeſſed any authority among 
the Britons. In this aſſembly Vortigern (who is called by Gildas 
duke of the Britons, probably in imitation of the Roman officer who 
bore that title) had the chief ſway. By his influence the Saxons ' 
were invited into Britain, who brought about another revolution in 
the conſtitution, government, and laws of the greateſt part of this 
iſland ; which will be the ſubject of the third chapter of the ſecond 
book of this work. | 
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CHAP. IV. 


The hiftory of learning, learned men, and ſeminaries of learning in 
Great Britain, from the firſt mvaſion of it by the Romans under 
Julius Ceſar, A. A. C. 55. to the arrival of the Saxons, A. D. 449. 


"ATIONS, as well as particular perſons, have their infancy, Original ig 
in which they are not only ſmall and weak, but alſo rude tim. 
and ignorant. Even thoſe nations which haye arrived at the higheſt 


pitch of power and greatneſs, and have been moſt renowned for 


wiſdom, learning, and. politeneſs, when: they are traced up to their 3 
infant ſtate, are found to have been equally weak and ignorant. It , 
would be eaſy to give a great many examples of the truth of this | a 


obſervation, but very difficult to produce one exception to it, either 

from ancient or modern hiſtory. We need not, therefore, be ſur- 

priſed to find, nor aſhamed to own, that there was a time, when the 
inhabitants of this iſland were divided into a great many petty ſtates 

or tribes, each of them conſiſting of a ſmall number of rude un 
lettered ſavages. 
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Hiftorians The hiſtorians of all thoſe nations which have become great and 
438 e eminent, have taken much pains in diſcovering and deſcribing the 
| ane gue Fan. progreſs of their arms, the-enlargement of their territories, and in- 
ing. creaſe of their power and greatneſs; but unhappily they have not 
| taken the ſame pains in tracing and delineating the cultivation of 
their intellectual faculties, and their gradual improvements in learn- 

ing and uſeful knowledge. While the exploits of every victorious 

prince and general who had contributed to the aggrandizement of his 

nation, have been recorded with the greateſt care, and extolled with 

the higheſt praiſes; the very names of thoſe peaceful ſages, who 


had enlarged the empire of reaſon, had improved the minds, and 


poliſhed the manners of their fellow-citizens, have hardly found a 


place in the annals of their country. To ſupply this defect, at leaſt 
in ſome meaſure, in the Hiſtory of Britain, the fourth chapter of 
each book of this work is allotted to the inveſtigation of the ſtate of 
learning, and the grateful commemoration of thoſe who have been 
moſt diſtinguiſhed for their genius and erudition in the period which 
is the ſubject of that book. 


Weer. want of ſufficient and authentic materials prevented our be- 


begin the hiſ- Hing | 1: 1. 2 2 | : 
of len. Sinning the civil and military hiſtory of this iſland at a more ancient 


ing ſconer, period than the firſt Roman invaſion. The ſame thing forbids us to 


than che Ro- | a 
man invaſion. attempt deducing the hiſtory of learning from a more diſtant æra. 


The firſt dawn of ſcience, like the dawn of day, is ſo faint and lan- 


guid, that it is hardly poſſible to diſcover the preciſe period of its 


appearance in any country. Even in the ſavage ſtate, ingenious and 
active ſpirits may now and then ariſe, who have a taſte for ſtudy and 
ſpeculation ; but they are little regarded by their rude and roaming 
countrymen, and both their names and opinions are ſoon forgotten. 
It 1s not until ſtates have arrived at ſome good degree of order, ſta- 


bility, and ſtrength, and a competent number of their members en- 


Joy leiſure and encouragement for ſtudy, that learning becomes an 
object of importance, and a proper ſubject of hiſtory, 
| 8 t There 
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There is ſufficient evidence, that ſeveral of the Britiſh ſtates had A great body 


of men ap- 


arrived at this period when they were firſt invaded by the Romans. plied to ſtudy 
In theſe ſtates a very numerous body of men was ſupported in honour *#P<2s: 
and affluence, at the public expence, for the ſtudy of learning and 

religion. Theſe were the Druids, who were the philoſophers, as 

well as the prieſts, of the Britons, Gauls, and all the other Celtic 

nations. They pay the higheſt honours (ſays Diodorus Siculus of 

<« the Gauls) to their divines and philoſophers, which are called 

« Druids. It is their cuſtom never to perform any ſacred rite with- WT 2 
4 out one of theſe philoſophers; for as they believe them to be well 

„ acquainted with the will of the Gods, they think them the moſt | 

% proper perſons to preſent both their thankſgivings and their 

« prayers. There are three claſſes of men (ſays Strabo) which are 14. ibid. 
highly and univerſally eſteemed. Theſe are the Bards, the Vates, 

and the Druids, The Bards are poets and muſicians, the Vates 

« are prieſts and phyſiologiſts, and the Druids add the ſtudy of 

4 moral philoſophy to that of phyſiology.” The civilization of Strabo, l. 4. 
the ancient inhabitants of Gaul, and the introduction of learning cs: 
amongſt them, 1s aſcribed by Ammianus Marcellinus to the Druids. 

The inhabitants of Gaul having been by degrees a little poliſhed, 

ce the ſtudy of ſome branches of uſeful learning was introduced 

« among them by the Bards, the Eubates, 4nd the Druids. The 

“ Eubates made reſearches into the order of things, and endeavoured 

eto lay open the moſt hidden ſecrets of nature. The Druids were 

* men of a ſtill more ſublime and. penetrating ſpirit, and acquired 

the higheſt renown by their ſpeculations, which were at once ſub- — 115.7 
tile and lofty.” If it was neceſſary, the teſtimonies of ſeveral © 9: 


Pomponius 


other authors of antiquity might be produced, to prove that the —_—_ . 
C. 2 iogen. 


Druids applied with great aſſiduity to the ſtudy of the ſciences. Lacrt. l. 1. C3. 


When we reflect on the great antiquity, and prodigious numbers And had made 
8 wh 8 8 : 2nfiderabl 
of the Druids, the many immunities which they: enjoyed, the leiſure 3 


and tranquillity in which LO lived, and on the opportunities and 3 


encouragements- 


1 
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encouragements which they had to ſtudy; we muſt be inclined to 
believe that they had made conſiderable progreſs in ſeveral branches 
of learning before they were dgſtroyed by the Romans. We ſhall 


be confirmed in this opinion, by obſerving the reſpectful terms in 


which the beſt Greek and Roman writers ſpeak of their learning. 
Diogenes Laertius places them in the ſame rank, in point of learning 
and philoſophy, with the Chaldeans of Aſſyria, the Magi of Perſia, 
14. inproem, and the Gymnoſophiſts and Brachmans of India. Both Ceſar and 
Mela obſerves, that they had formed very large ſyſtems of aſtro- 
nomy and natural philoſophy; and that theſe ſyſtems, together with 


their obſervations on other parts of learning, were ſo voluminous, | 
that their ſcholars ſpent no leſs than twenty years in making them 
Czf. de Bel. ſelves maſters of them. It is acknowledged by all the writers of 


Gal. I. 6 


213.44. antiquity who mention the Druids, that they were greatly admired 


Mela de ſitu , . 
Orbis, 3. e. z. and reſpected by their countrymen, who not only liſtened with re- 


verence and ſubmiſſion to their religious inſtructions, but alſo com- 


mitted the two moſt important charges, the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and the education of their moſt noble youth, entirely to their ma- 
nagement. This is a demonſtration that they entertained a very high 


opinion of their wiſdom and learning, as well as of their probity. 


'The Britzſh Druids in particular, were ſo famous, both at home and 
abroad, fur their learning, that they were generally believed to have 
been the inventors of their fyſtems of religion and philoſophy, and 
univerſally acknowledged to be the beſt teachers of them ; ſo that 
ſuch of the noble youth of Gaul as were deſirous of becoming per- 
fect maſters of theſe ſyſtems, found it OT to make a voyage 

2 *. 2 into this iſland for that purpoſe. | 

Tt hath been diſputed, whether the Druids were an the 


From wh:crce 


bra inventors of their opinions and ſyſtems of religion and philoſophy, 
Wed their or received them from others. Some have imagined, that the colony 
of Phocians, which left Greece and built Marſeilles in Gaul about 
the 57th Clympiad, imported the firſt principles of learning and 

philoſophy, 


| | gearnin &+ 
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philoſophy, and communicated them to the Gauls and other nations Vide notas 
in the weſt of Europe. It appears, indeed, that this famous colony 2 1 
contributed not a little to the improvement of that part of Gaul porn 1. 15. 
where it ſettled, and to the civilization of its inhabitants. The Strabo, I. 44 


« Greek colony of Marſeilles (ſays Juſtin) civilized the Gauls, and W. 


t taught them to live under laws, to build cities and incloſe them L 2 9. 
“ with walls, to raiſe corn, to cultivate the vine and olive, and, in 

« A word, made ſo great a change, both in the face of the country 

« and the manners of its inhabitants, that Gaul ſeemed to be tranſ- 

« lated into Greece, rather than a few Greeks tranſplanted into 

“ Gaul.” But though we may allow that the Druids of Gaul and jutia. 1. 44: 
Britain borrowed ſome hints and embelliſhments of their philoſophy © © 

from this Greek colony, and perhaps from other quarters, we have 

reaſon to believe that the ſubſtance of it was their own, Others 

have ſuggeſted that the Druids derived their philoſophy from Pytha- 

goras, who publiſhed his doctrines at Crotona in Italy, where he 

lived in the higheſt reputation for his virtue, wiſdom, and learning, 

above twenty years. This conjecture is very much confirmed by this Seldeni Meta- 
remarkable expreſſion of Ammianus Marcellinus, That the Druids . — 


« were formed into fraternities, as the authority of Pythagoras de- 

ce creed.” It hath been alſo obſerved, that the philoſophy of the Ammian. 
Druids bore a much greater reſemblance to that of Pythagoras, than — * hs 
to that of any of the other ſages of antiquity. But it ſeems pro- 

bable, that Ammianus meant no more by the above expreſſion, than 

to illuſtrate the nature of the Druidical fraternities, by comparing 
them to thoſe of the Pythagoreans, which were well known to the 
Romans; and the reſemblance between the Pythagorean and Dru- 
 idical philoſophy may perhaps be beſt accounted for by ſuppoſing, 

that Pythagoras learned and adopted ſome of the opinions of the | 
Druids, as well as he imparted to them ſome of his diſcoveries. It Borlaſrs an- 
is well known, that this philoſopher, animated by the moſt ardent rey 
love of knowledge, travelled into many countries in purſuit of it,,“ 


Vor. I. | K k | and 
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| 1 — 
[Ny 


bl Clem. Alex. and got himſelf admitted into every ſociety that was famous for its 
wal Strom. 1. 


ul pn learning. It is therefore highly probable in itſelf, as well as di- 
mn — 3 rectly aſſerted by ſeveral authors, that Pythagoras heard the Pruids 
— \, of Gaul, and was initiated into their philoſophy. 


Difficult to But though it is not difficult to prove, by probable arguments and 
3 good authorities, that the Druids were philoſophers, yet it is cer- 
of the learn · tainly very difficult, or rather impoſſible, to diſcover many of the 


Bai. tenets of their philoſophy. The fame of their learning hath indeed 
ſurvived them, but the particulars of it have, for the moſt part, 

Ft periſhed with them. This was chiefly owing to the two following 
cauſes : Firſt, to that impenetrable ſecrecy with which they concealed 
their principles and opinions from all the world but the members of 

their own ſociety. This prevented the Greeks and Romans from 
obtaining a perfect and certain knowledge of the Druidical ſyſtems 
of religion and philoſophy ; which is the reaſon that we meet with 

ſo few particulars of theſe ſyſtems in their writings, and that ſome 

—5 yp of theſe few have rather the air of conjectures and vague reports, 
3 ens mi than of certainties. Secondly, To their ſtrict obſervation of that 
Czfar de Bel. Jaw, which forbid them to commit any of their doctrines to writing. 


21 ” By this means, when the living repoſitories of theſe doctrines were 
deſtroyed, they were irrecoverably loſt, not being preſerved in any 
written monuments. The candid reader, therefore, will not expect 
a full and particular detail of the learning and philoſophy of the 
Britiſh Druids. Though that was once perhaps a regular and mag- 
nificent fabric, yet it hath been ſo entirely and ſo long ago demo- 
liſhed, that it is with difficulty a few ſcattered fragments of it can be 
collected. The ſmall remains of their theology, moral philoſophy, 
and juriſprudence have been already thrown together in their proper 
places *; and we ſhall here endeavour to collect ſome other ſciences. 


8 of It ſeems to be natural for mankind, when they begin to turn their 
TUIAS, 
| thoughts to ſtudy and ſpeculation, to enquire into the origin, naturc, 


See Chap. II. Chap. III, 3 
1 | laws 
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laws and properties of thoſe material objects with which they are 
ſurrounded. Agreeable to this obſervation, we find, from the con- 
curring teſtimonies of ſeveral authors, that phyſiology, or natural 
philoſophy, was the favourite ſtudy of the Druids of Gaul and Bri- 
tain x. According to theſe authors, they entered into many diſqui- _ ” cul. 
ſitions and diſputations in their ſchools, concerning the form and Strabo, I. 4. 
| 1 f , f p. 197. 
magnitude of the univerſe in general, and of this earth in particular, Czar de Bel. 
and even concerning the moſt ſublime and hidden ſecrets of nature. c. 2 3 
On theſe and the like ſubjects they formed a variety of ſyſtems and N 
hypotheſes, which they delivered to their diſciples in verſe, that they — * 
might the more eaſily retain them in their memories, ſince they were 
not allowed to commit them to writing. Strabo hath preſerved one 
of the phyſiological opinions of the Druids concerning the univerſe, 
viz. that it was never to be entirely deſtroyed or annihilated, but 
was to undergo a ſucceſſion of great changes and revolutions, which 
were to be produced ſometimes by the power and predominancy of : 
water, and ſometimes by that of fire. This opinion, he intimates, Strabo, l. 4. 
was not peculiar to them, but was entertained alſo by the philoſo- 9 
phers of other nations; and Cicero ſpeaks of it as a truth univer- 
fally acknowledged and undeniable. It is impoſlible for us (ſays 
he) to attain a glory that is eternal, or even of very long duration, 8 
« on account of thoſe deluges and conflagrations of the earth, which 
„ muſt neceſſarily happen at certain periods.” This opinion, which Cicero in 
| Somn. Sci- 
was entertained by the moſt ancient philoſophers of many different pion. 
and very diſtant nations, was probably neither the reſult of rational —_ 
enquiry in all theſe nations, nor communicated from one of them to „. 4 P- Ss 
others, but deſcended to them all from their common anceſtors ——_ Te 
the family of Noah, by tradition, but corrupted and miſunderſtood 


through length of time. The agreement of the Druids with the : Wd 


Cicero tells us, that he was perſonally acquainted with one of the Gauliſh 
Druids, Divitiacus the Aduan, a man of quality in his country, who profeſſed to Cicero de Di- 
have a thorough knowledge of the laws of nature, or that ſcience which the Greeks vinatione, I, +. 


call phyſiology. 
K K 2 Philoſophers 
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philoſophers of ſo many other nations, in this opinion, about the 


alternate diſſolution and renovation of the world, gives us reaſon to 
believe, that they agreed with them alſo in their opinion of its origin, 


from two diſtin& principles, the one intelligent and omnipotent, 


which was God, the other inanimate and unactive, which was mat- 

ter. We are told by Czſar, that they had many diſquiſitions about 

the power of God, and, no doubt, amongſt other particulars, about 

_ 1 Bel. his creating power. But whether they believed with ſome, that 
c. 14. matter was eternal, or with others, that it was created; and in what 
manner they endeavoured to account for the diſpoſition of it into 

the preſent form of the univerſe, we are entirely ignorant, though 

they certainly had their ſpeculations on theſe ſubjects. We are only 
informed, that they did not expreſs their ſentiments on theſe and 


the like heads in a plain and natural, but in a dark, figurative, and 


. 66. enigmatical manner. This might incline us to ſuſpect, that Pytha- 
goras had borrowed from them his doctrine about numbers, to whoſe 

myſtical energy he aſeribes the formation of all things; for nothing 

8 can be more dark and enigmatical than that doctrine. The Druids 
Philoſoph. diſputed likewiſe about the magnitude and form of the world in ge- 
An neral, and of the earth in particular, of which things they pre- 
Cæſ. de gel. tended to have a perfect knowledge. We know not what their opi- 
3 ay v6 'nions were about the dimenſions of the univerſe or of the earth, 
but we have ſeveral reaſons to make us imagine that they believed 


both to be of a ſpherical form. This is viſibly the ſhape and form 


of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, the moſt conſpicuous parts of the uni- 


verſe; from whence it was natural and eaſy to infer that this was 


the form of the world and of the earth. Accordingly this ſeems to 


have been the opinion of the philoſophers of all nations; and the 


Diozen. circle was the favourite figure of the Druids, as appears from the 


Laert. in 
proem. De form both of their houſes and places of worſhip. Beſides theſe 


k,n: noe, ? 


Strabo, l. 15. general ipeculations about the origin, diſſolution, magnitude, and 


li 
Nat BE. 2. form of the world and of the earth, the Druids engaged in particular 
8 5 enquiries 
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enquiries into the natures and properties of the different kinds of C de Bel, 
ſubſtances. But all their drſcoveries in this moſt uſeful and exten- 8 — | 
ſive branch of natural philoſophy, whatever they were, are entirely * 2 | 
loſt. | | 

The appearance of the heavenly bodies is ſo ſtriking and illuſtri- Agronomy of 
ous, and their influences are ſo agreeable and beneficial to mankind, ** — 
that they were certainly among the firſt and chief objects of the phi- 

loſophic enquiries and attention of all nations. The truth of this 
obſervation is confirmed by the ancient hiſtory of Egypt, Aſſyria, 
Greece, and. every other country where the ſciences have been cul- 
tivated. In all theſe countries, the moſt ancient and eminent philo- 
ſophers were aſtronomers ; and applied themſelves with unwearied 
diligence to diſcover the aſpects, magnitudes, diſtances, motions, 

and revolutions of the heavenly bodies. This was alſo one of the Origin of 


chief ſtudies of the Druids of Gaul and Britain. The Druids and Science, 

« (fays Cæſar) have many diſquiſitions concerning the heavenly bo- 50 251. v. 2. 

« dies, and their motions, in which they inſtruct their diſciples.“ B, 8 

Mela, ſpeaking of the ſame philoſophers, obſerves, That they . 95:7 we 

“ profeſs to have great knowledge of the motions of the heavens, 2 J. 6. 

“ and of the ftars.” The laſt author ſeems to intimate that the Meta. L z. 

Druids were likewife pretenders to the knowledge of aſtrology, or 

the art of diſcovering future events, and the ſecrets of providence, 

from the motions and aſpects of the heavenly bodies; for he imme- 

diately ſubjoins, That they pretended to diſcover the counſels and 

« deſigns of the Gods.” The truth is, that the vain hope of read- Id. ibid. 

ing the fates of men, and the ſucceſs of their defigns in the face f 

Heaven, appears to have been one of the firſt and ſtrongeſt motives 

in all countries, to the attentive obſervation of the motions of the 

heavenly bodies; and aftrology, though ridiculous and delufive in 

itſelf, hath been the beſt friend of the excellent and uſeful ſcience of 

aſtronomy. But beſides this, the Druids had ſome other powerful Kepler, Præ- 

motives to the ſtudy of aſtronomy, and their circumſtances were not Rodolptin 
unfavourable*' # 


1 
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unfavourable for that ſtudy ; which may incline us to give credit to 
the above teſtimonies. Some knowledge of this ſcience was not only 
neceſſary for meaſuring time in general, marking the duration of 


the different ſeaſons, regulating the operations of the huſbandman, 


directing the courſe of the mariner, and for many other purpoſes 
in civil life ; but it was eſpecially neceſſary for fixing the times and 
regular returns of their religious ſolemnities, of which the Druids 
had the ſole direction. Some of theſe ſolemnities were monthly, and 
others annual *, It was therefore neceſſary for them to know, with 
{ome tolerable degree of exactneſs, the number of days in which 
the ſun and moon performed their revolutions, that theſe ſolemnities 


might be obſerved at their proper ſeaſons. This was the more ne- 


Cæſar de Bel. 
Gal. I. 6. 
c. 14. 


ceſſary, as ſome of theſe ſolemnities were attended by perſons from 
different and very diſtant countries, who were all to meet at one 
place, on one day; who muſt have had ſome rule to diſcover the 
annual return of that day. Among the circumſtances of the Druids 
that were favourable to the ſtudy of aſtronomy, we may juſtly reckon 
three ;—that the ſun and moon, and perhaps the planets, were the 
great objects of their adoration ; and on that account they muſt have 
had their eyes frequently and earneſtly fixed upon them—that their 


places of worſhip, in which they ſpent much of their time, both by 


day and night, were all uncovered, and ſituated on eminences, from 
whence they had a full and inviting view of the heavenly bodies. 
To theſe probable arguments and teſtimonies of ancient writers, the 


' obſervations which have been made by ſome moderns may be added, 


Theophil. 
Galium, de 
enerali Phi- 


to prove that the Britiſh Druids applied to the ſtudy of aſtronomy. 
In the account which Mr. Rowland gives of the veſtiges of the 
Druids, which till remain in the iſle of Angleſey, he takes notice; 
* As the ancients deciphered aſtronomy by the name of Edris; a 
ename attributed to Enoch, whom they took to be the founder of 


* « aſtronomy, fo there is juſt by a ſummit of a hill called Caer Edris, 


— 


* Sec Chap, II. $ 1. 


cc or 
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&« or Idris; and not far off, another place called Cerrig-Brudyn, i. e. 
de the aſtronomers ſtones or circle.” The former of theſe places may Rowland's 


Mona Anti- 
perhaps have been the reſidence, and the latter the obſervatory of qua, p. 84. 


thoſe Druids in the iſle of Angleſey, who applied PONY to the 
ſtudy of aſtronomy. 


But though there 1s no want t of evidence that the Druids of Bri- 
tain were aſtronomers, yet it muſt be confeſſed that, for the reaſons 
already mentioned, we know very little of their diſcoveries, opinions, 
and proficiency in that ſcience. The few following particulars are 
all that we can collect, with any tolerable degree of certainty, on 
theſe heads. Others may have been more fortunate and ſucceſsful 
in their reſearches. 


The ſun and moon, . to the moſt ancient and venerable Druids com · 


| ted their 
of all hiſtorians, were deſigned by their Creator “ for ſigns, and for — 


“ ſeaſons, and for days, and years,” i. e. to meaſure the different os. 


_ portions and diviſions of time, and to mark the returns and dura- — and 


tion of the various ſeaſons. To diſcover the meaſures, proportions, Geneſis, e. 1 


2 ; 16. 
and revolutions of theſe, was certainly one of the firſt and moſt im- 35 


portant purpoſes, for which the Druids and the philoſophers of all 
countries fixed their attention on theſe two great luminaries. The 

moſt perceptible diviſion of time by theſe luminaries is into day and 

might; the former occaſioned by the preſence of the ſun above. the 
horizon, the latter by his abſence, which is in ſome meaſure ſupplied 

by the moon and ſtars; according to the original appointment of the 

Creator. The Druids computed their time by nights and not by 

days; a cuſtom which they had received from their moſt remote an- 

 ceftors by tradition, and in which they were confirmed by their mea- 

turing their time very much by the moon, the miſtreſs and queen of 

night. As the changes in the aſpect of that luminary are moſt con- Tacit, de mo- 
picuous, they engaged the attention of the moſt ancient aſtronomers 3 3 
of all countries, and particularly of the Druids, who regulated all | 1 2 8 
ther great ſolemnities, both ſacred and civil, by the age and aſpect 


of. 
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Plin. J. 16. 
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of the moon. When no unexpected accident prevents it, they 
* aſſemble upon ſtated days, either at the time of the new or full 
moon; for they believe theſe to be the moſt auſpicious times for 
« tranſacting all affairs of importance.” Their moſt auguſt cere- 
mony of cutting the miſſeltoe from the oak by the Archdruid, was 
always performed on the ſixth day of the moon. Nay, they even 
regulated their military operations very much by this luminary, and 
avoided, as much as poſſible, to engage in battle while the moon 
was on the wane. As the attention of the Druids was ſo much fixed 


on this planet, it could not be very long before they diſcovered that 


ſhe paſſed through all her various aſpects in about thirty days; and 
by degrees, and more accurate obſervations, they would find, that 
the real time of her performing an entire revolution was very nearly 


twenty- nine days and a half. This furniſhed them with the divition 


of their time into months, or revolutions of the moon; of which we 
know with certainty they were poſleſſed. But this period, though 
of great uſe, was evidently too ſhort for many purpoſes, and parti- 
cularly for meaſuring the ſeaſons ; which they could not fail to per- 


ceive depended on the influences of the ſun. By continued obſerva- 


Origin of 

1 aws, Arts, 
and Sciences, 
v. 1. p. 232. 


Plin. Hiſt. 
Nat. l. 16. 


c. 44. 


tion they diſcovered, that about twelve revolutions of the moon 


included all the variety of ſeaſons, which begun again, and revolved 


every twelve months. This ſuggeſted to them that larger diviſion 
of time called a year, conſiſting of twelve lunations, or 354 days, 
which was the moſt ancient meaſure of the year in almoſt all nations. 
That this was for ſome time at leaſt the form of the Druidical year, 
1s both probable in itſelf, and from the following expreſſion of Pliny : 
& That they begun both their months and years, not from the 


change, but from the ſixth day of the moon.” This is even a 


demonſtration that their years conſiſted of a certain number of lunar 
revolutions, as they always commenced on the ſame day of the moon. 
But as this year of twelve lunar months falls eleven days and nearly 


one-fourth of a day ſhort of a real revolution of the ſun, this errcr 
| would 
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would ſoon be perceived, and call for reformation ; though we are 
not informed of the particular manner in which it was rectificd. 
Various arguments might be collected to make it very probable that 
the Britons were acquainted with a year exact enough for every pur- 
poſe of life, when they were firſt invaded by the Romans; but it 
will be ſufficient to mention one, which 1s taken from the time and 
circumſtances of that invaſion. The learned Dr. Halley hath demon- 
ſtrated that Cæſar arrived in Britain, in his firſt year's expedition, 
on the 26th day of Auguſt: and Cæſar himſelf informs us, that at 
his arrival the harveſt was finiſhed, except in one field, which by 
ſome means or other was more backward than the reſt of the country, Ppiloſorh. 
This is a proof that che Britiſh huſbandmen knew and uſed the Nate 
moſt proper ſeaſons for ploughing, ſowing, and reaping. The 8 2 
Druids, as we are told by Pliny, had alſo a cycle or period of thirty 
years, which they called an age, and which commenced likewiſe on 
the ſixth day of the moon; but that author hath not acquainted us 
on what principles this cycle was formed, nor to what purpoſes it 
was applied. We can hardly ſuppoſe, that this was the cycle of the 2 — 3 
ſun, which conſiſts of twenty-eight years, and regulates the domi- c. 44. 
nical letters. It is more probable, that while the Druids made uſe 
of the year of twelve lunar months, and had not invented a method 
of adjuſting it to the real revolution of the ſun, they obſerved that 
the beginning of this year had paſſed through all the ſeaſons, and 
returned to the point from whence it ſet out, in a courſe of about 
thirty-three years; which they might therefore call an age. Others stante: Hin 
may perhaps be of opinion, that this thirty years cycle of the Druids phe _ 
is the ſame with the great ycar of the Pythagoreans, or a revolution 
of Saturn, Some have imagined that the Druids were alſo acquainted 
with the cycle of nineteen years, which 1s commonly called the cycle 
of the moon. But the evidence of this depends entirely on the truth 
of that ſuppoſition, that the Hyperborean iſland, which is deſcribed 
by Diodorus Siculus, was Britain, or ſome of the Britiſh iſles. Among — Hiſt. 


ng. V. 1. 


T E 
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many other ſurpriſing things, that author ſays, concerning this Hy- 
perborean iſland, & That its inhabitants believed that Apollo de- 
& ſcended into their iſland at the end of every nineteen years; in 
« which period of time the ſun and moon, having performed their 
Dios. Sicul. various revolutions, return to the ſame point, and begin to repeat 
l. 2. c. 47 © the ſame revolutions. This is called by the Greeks the great year, * 


p. 159. J. 12. i a 
c. 36. p. 501. *© or the cycle of Meton. 


_ _ When the Druids and other ancient philoſophers had fixed their 
__ fes with long and eager attention upon the ſun and moon, they 
could not fail to make ſome other obſervations on theſe great lumi- 
naries, beſides thoſe which immediately related to the menſuration 

of time. With regard to the moon in particular, they could not but 

obſerve, that the rays of light which ſhe emitted were in many re- 

ſpects very different from thoſe of the ſun. This would ſoon lead 

them to diſcover, that the moon was not the original fountain of her. 

own light, but that ſhe ſhone with rays borrowed from the ſun, 
Accordingly we find this to have been the opinion of the moſt an- 

Plutarchos Ce cient philoſophers of every country. The dark places in the orb of 


Placit. Philo- 
.o ph. l. 2. c. 8. the moon, even when ſhe appears in her greateſt ſplendor, are fo: 


- ly Pai. remarkable, that they engaged the attention of the very firſt aſtro- 
2 nomers, and made them conjecture that her ſurface was like that of 
2 our earth, unequal, conhiting of ſeas, vallies, and mountains. Front 
thence they came to be generally of opinion that ſhe was alſo inha- 
_ bited: As thefe were in particular the doctrines of Pythagoras, we: 
Dutens, p. have not the leaſt reaſon to doubt but they were entertained by the- 
ee. Druids of Gaul and Britain. But the eclipſes of the ſun and moon, 
as they excited the greateſt aſtoniſhment in the common people, ſo 
they awakened the moſt earneſt attention in the ancient philoſophers: 


of all countries. It was not very difficult to diſcover the immediate 
cauſes of theſe ſurpriſing appearances; and therefore it is probable: 
that the aſtronomers of all countries, after ſome time, found out 


that theſe extraordinary obſcurations of the ſan, were occaſioned by: 
| | the 
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the interpoſition of the moon between the earth and that great foun- 

tain of light; and thoſe of the moon, by the intervention of the 

carth between her and the ſun. However this might be, it is cer- 

tain that they obſerved them with the moſt anxious care, and re- 

corded them with the greateſt diligence and fidelity, as the moſt 
remarkable events in the hiſtory of the heavens. Theſe mutual ob- Porphy. apud 
ſcurations of the heavenly bodies were generally believed, for many ERS. 
ages, to proceed from the extraordinary interpoſition of the Deity, 

and to be portentous of ſome great calamity or revolution. Tt was Pl, Hiſt, 


even long before the philoſophers themſelves were fully convinced e. ** V.ier. 
that eclipſes proceeded from the eſtabliſhed laws and regular courſe n-. 5. 
of nature; and ſtill longer, before they imagined that it was poſlible 
to foretell them a conſiderable time before they happened. Thales 


is univerſally acknowledged to have been the firſt of the Grecian 
philoſophers who attempred to foretell an eclipſe of the ſun; and, 
from the account which Herodotus gives of that matter, he ſeems 
rather to have gueſſed at the year in which it was to happen, than 
to have diſcovered the preciſe time of it by calculation. Thales is Herodot. I 1. 
ſuppoſed by ſome writers to have formed this conjecture by the help ® *? | 


of the Chaldean cycle, called Saros. This cycle conſiſted of 6585 Flamſted. 
Hitt, Cæleſt. 


days, or 223 lunations, or 18 years 15 days eight hours; after which grit. I. 3. p. 5. 


they imagined, from a long ſeries of obſervations, that the eclipſes — * 
of the ſun and moon returned again in the ſame order and quantity Felkes, Eq; 
on the Aſtro- 


as before. It is poſſible that the Druids of Gaul and Britain may {woe Ada 
ncients, 

have been acquainted with this or ſome ſuch cycle, collected from p. 93. 

their own obſervations, or communicated to them by Pythagoras oe Id. "LO 


ſome of his diſciples; and by this means they may have predicted 


eclipſes, in a vague and uncertain manner, as modern aſtronomers 
predict the return of comets. 
Though the ſun and moon, the Hluſtrious rulers of the day: and Their a | 
nomy of t 
night, were certainly the chief objects both of the religious worſhip — 


and philoſophic enquiries of the Britiſh Druids, yet we have no 
LI 2 reaſon 
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reaſon to imagine that they wholly neglected and diſregarded thoſe 


lefler lights, which make ſo glorious an appearance in the canopy of 


Heaven. We are told both by Cæſar and Mela, that they ſtudied 


the ſtars as well as the ſun and moon; and that they profeſſed to 


know, and taught their diſciples many things concerning the mo- 


Ciir de Bel. 
(Sal. J. ©. 
c 14. Mele, 


3. C. 2. 


Origin of 
Law, &c. 
Ve 1. Is 249. 


Dio Caſſ. l. 37. 


tions of theſe heavenly bodies. From theſe teitimonies we may con- 
ciude that the Druids were acquainted with the planets, diſtinguiſhed 


them from the fixed ſtars, and carefully obſerved their motions and 


revolutions. If this diſcovery was the reſult of rheir own obſerva- 
trons, 1t would be gradual, and it would be a long time before they 
found out all the plancts. They might perhaps have received ſome 


aſſiſtance and information from Pythagoras, or from ſome other 


quarter, But whether this diſcovery of the planets was their own, 
or communicated to them by others, it is highly probable that they 


were acquainted with the preciſe number of theſe wandering ſtars. 


Dio Caſſius ſays, that the cuſtom of giving. the name of one of the 
planets to each of the ſeven days of the week, was an invention of 
the Egyptians, and from them was gradually communicated to all 
the other nations of the world ; and that in his time this cuſtom was 
ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, not only among the Romans, but among all 
the reſt of mankind, that in every country it appeared to be a native 
inſtitution. The knowledge of the planets, and perhaps the cuſtom 


of giving their names to the days of the week, was brought out of 
Egypt into Italy by Pythagoras, more than five hundred years before 

the beginning of the Chriſtian æra; and from thence, it could not 
he very long before it reached Gaul and Britain- But though We 


have little or no reaſon to doubt that the Druids knew the number, 
and obſerved the motion of the planets, yet it may be queſtioned 
whether they had diſcovered the times in which they performed their 


ſeveral revolutions. Some of theſe ſtars, as Jupiter and Saturn, take 
ſo great a number of years in revolving, that it required a very ex- 


traordinary degree of patience and attention to diſcover the preciſe 


I | | periods 
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periods of their revolutions. If we could be certain that the iſland 

in which the ancients imagined Saturn lay afleep, was one of the 
Britiſh iſles, as Plutarch intimates it was, we might be inclined to 

think that the Britiſh Druids were not ignorant of the length of the 

period in which the planet Saturn performs a revolution. For that 

5 {ame author, in another treatiſe, tells us, That the inhabitants of 

. ce that iſland kept every thirtieth year a ſolemn feſtival in honour of 

; « Saturn, when his ſtar entered into the ſign of Taurus.” Every Plutarch de 


A . g , | Deſectu Ora- 
: reader is at full liberty to judge for himſelf, what degree of credit is culorum. 
2 ; Rs = 2 Id. de Facie 
5 due to ſuch teſtimonies, which in ſome of their circumſtances are evi- jn Olbe Lu- 
ne. 


dently fabulous, though in others they may perhaps be true. 


If we could depend upon the above teſtimony of Plutarch, we Conſtellations, 
ſhould have one poſitive proof that the Druids of the Britiſh iſles — 
were acquainted with the conſtellations, and even with the figns of 
the zodiac ; and that they meaſured the revolutions of the ſun and 
planets, by obſerving the length of time between their departure 

| from and return to one of theſe ſigns. But though we had no direct 
evidence of this remaining in hiſtory, yet it is certainly very prg- 
bable, on ſeveral accounts. At firſt hight, the fixed ſtars appear to be 
ſcattered over the vault of Heaven in the greateſt confuſion and diſor- 
der. But upon a more attentive view, we are apt to be ſtruck with 
the remarkable figures of ſome cluſters of them, and to fancy that. 
they reſemble certain animals, and other things with which we are 
well acquainted. As theſe ftars always preſent the ſame figures to 
our view, by degrees they make a deep impreſſion on cur imagina- 
tions, and the idea of them recurs every time we ſee them. Agree- | 
able to this, we find that the practice of dividing the fixed ſtars into 

dluſters or conſtellations, and giving each of theſe a particular name, 
was very ancient, in every country where they applied to the ftucy 
and contemplation of the heavenly bodies. A writer of great eru- 
dition hath endeavourcd to prove, that ſeveral of the conſteVations, 


and even the ſigns of the zodiac, were known both in Egypt and 
Chaldca, 
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' Orizia of Chaldea, above ſixteen hundred years before J. C. It appears, from 


Laws. Arts, 3 1 . 
and Science, the writings of Heſiod and Homer, that ſome of the conſtellations, 


1 4 leaſt, were known to the Greeks in very ancient times. Pytha- 
— um $ goras, who flouriſhed in Italy more than five hundred years before 
tn Folke; 


Eſq; on Aftro--the birth of Chriſt, was well acquainted with the conſtellations and 


nomy, 253 
5 the zodiac. It ſeems to be almoſt certain, therefore, that the Druids 


This. P. 119. „f Gaul and Britain had obtained ſome knowledge of theſe inventions, 


cither by their own obſervations, or from the communications of 


others, But it muſt be confeſſed, that hiſtory hath not preſerved 
any account of the particulars, and extent of their knowledge, in 
this part of aſtronomy. | 


The mundane The Druids of Gaul and Britain, as well as the ancient philoſo- 
2 4 phers of other countries, had a general plan or ſyſtem of the uni- 
Ferſe, and of the diſpoſition and arrangement of its various parts, 

in which they inſtructed their diſciples. This is both probable in 

itſelf, and is plainly intimated by ſeveral authors of the greateſt 

Cel. de Bel. authority. But we cannot be certain whether this Druidical ſyſtem 


Gal. I. 6. 14 
Mela de 1 of the world was of their own invention, or was borrowed from 


bis, J. z. 
_ s others. If it was borrowed, it was moſt probably from the Pytha- 
ED goreans, to whom they were the neareſt neighbours, and with whom 


Cs they had the greateſt intercourſe. The mundane ſyſtem of the Py- 
4 1. c. 38. thagoreans is thus delineated, by the learned Mr. Stanley, from the 
writings of theſe philoſophers : © The ſun is ſettled in the midſt of 


« world, immoveable; the ſphere of fixed ftars in the extremity or 


e outlide of the world, immoveable alſo; betwixt theſe are diſpoſed 


< the planets, and amongſt them the earth as one of them; the 
earth moves both about the ſun and about his proper axis. Its 


« diurnal motion by one revolution makes a night and day, its an- 


& nual motion about the ſun by one revolution makes a year; fo as 
„by reaſon of his diurnal motion to the eaſt, the ſun and other 
ſtars ſeem to move to the weſt; and by reaſon of its annual mo- 
tion through the zodiac, the earth itſelf is in one ſign, and the 

79 5 & ſun 
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& ſun ſeems to be in the ſign oppolite to it. Betwixt the ſun and 
“ the earth they place Mercury and Venus; betwixt the earth and 
«- the fixed ſtars, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The moon being next 


„ the earth, is continually moved within the great orb betwixt Ve- 


« nus and Mars, round about the earth as its center; its revolution 
« about the earth is completed in a month, about the ſun (together 
« with the earth) in a year.” A late learned writer is of opinion, — arms 

5 
that the above account of the Pythagorean ſyſtem cannot be fairly p. 535. 
collected from the writings of theſe philoſophers. It would be very Clarke on 
. . R | Coins, p. 114. 
improper to enter into any diſcuſſion of this queſtion in this place; 


eſpecially as we cannot be certain that the Druidical ſyſtem of the 


world was the ſame with the Pythagorean. 


It hath been imagined, that the Druids had inſtruments of ſome Aftronomical 
i 
kind or other, which anſwered the ſame purpoſes with our tele- TT 


| ſcopes, in making obſervations on the heavenly bodies. The only Carte's Hit. 


Eng. v. 1. 


foundation of this very improbable conjecture is an expreſſion of a 


Diodorus Siculus, in his deſcription of the famous Hyperborean 


ifland. They ſay further, that the moon is ſeen from that iſland, - 
as if ſhe was but at a little diſtance! from the earth, and having hills 
or mountains like ours on her ſurface. But no ſuch inference can be Diod. Sic. 
reaſonably drawn from this expreſſion; which in reality merits little 3 
more regard than what Strabo reports was ſaid of ſome of the inha- „ 
bitants of Spain: „That they heard the hiſſing noe of the Sun p. 138. 
every evening when he fell into the Weſtern Ocean.” 

The application of the Druids: to the ſtudy of philoſophy and 
aftronomy amounts almoſt to a demonſtration that they applied 


alſo to the ſtudy of arithmetic and geometry. For ſome knowledge 


of both theſe ſciences is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the phyſiologiſt | 
and aſtronomer, as well as of great and daily uſe in the common 
affairs of life. 


As ſoon as the inhabitants of any country are formed into civil S 5 
e Drulds. 


ſociety, and are pollefled of property, they begin to nced and to 


acquire 
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acquire ſome ſkill in the uſe of numbers for the management of 
their affairs. Even while they are ſtill a nation of ſhepherds, and 
have no other wealth but their flocks and herds, they learn to count 
the number of their cattle of different kinds, to diſcover in what 
proportion they increaſe or decreaſe, to judge how great a number 
of one kind of animals is equivalent to a given number of another 
kind, and the like. When ſome of the people of this nation begin 
to cultivate the earth, and others to engage in commerce, their af- 
fairs become more complicated; they ſtand in need of, and by de- 
grees obtain, a more extenſive knowledge in arithmetical operations, 


But when a confiderable number of the people of this nation, like 


the Druids of Britain, have been long employed in phyſiological and 
aſtronomical reſearches, in diſcovering the natures and properties of 
bodies; the form and magnitude of the world; the order, motions, 
and revolutions of the heavenly orbs; we may conclude, that they 


have made conſiderable progreſs in the ſcience of numbers and the 


arts of calculation. The truth of theſe obſervations is confirmed by 
the hiſtory of all nations, both ancient and modern; in which we 
conſtantly find that the {kill of every people in arithmetic was pro- 
portioned to their way of life, and to their progreſs in the other 
ſciences, and eſpecially in aſtronomy. On this foundation we may 
reaſonably preſume, that the Britiſh Druids were no contemptible 
arithmeticians. If we were certain that Abaris, the famous Hyper- 
borean philoſopher, the friend and ſcholar of Pythagoras, was really 
a Britiſh Druid, as ſome have imagined, we ſhould be able to produce 
direct hiſtorical evidence of what is here preſumed. For Iamblicus, 
in the life of Pythagoras, ſays, That he taught Abaris to find out 
« all truth by the ſcience of arithmetic.” It may perhaps be thought 
improbable that the Druids had made any conſiderable progreſs in 
arithmetic, as this may ſeem to be impoſſible by the mere ſtrength 
of memory without the aſſiſtance of figures and of written rules. 


But it is very difficult to aſcertain what may be done by memory 


alone, 
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alone, when it hath been long exerciſed in this way. We have had 


7 an example in our own age, of a perſon who could perform ſome 

va of the moſt tedious and difficult operations in arithmetic, by the | 
0 mere ſtrength of his memory . The want of written rules could be | 
q no great diſadvantage to the Druids, as the precepts of this, as well 

g as of the other ſciences, were couched in verſe, which would be 

A eaſily got by heart and long remembered. Though the Druids were 

4 unacquainted with the Arabic characters which are now in uſe, we | 
. have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that they were deſtitute of marks or cha- id 
3 racters of ſome other kind, which, in ſome meaſure, anſwered the | ll 
3 ſame purpoſes, both in making and recording their calculations. In | 
9 particular, we have reaſon to think, that they made uſe of the letters | 
A of the Greek alphabet for both theſe purpoſes. This ſeems to be i 
b plainly intimated by Cæſar in the following expreſſion concerning 
4 the Druids of Gaul : In almoſt all other public tranſactions, and 18 
4 private accounts or computations, they make uſe of the Greek | 

| „ letters.“ This is further confirmed by what the ſame author ſays Cæſar de Bet. 


of the Helvetii; a people of the ſame origin, language and man- 8 1 ” 


ners with the Gauls and Britons. © Tables were found in the camp 

of the Helvetii written in Greek letters, containing an account of 

&« all the men capable of bearing arms, who had left their native 

6 EY: - and alſo ſeparate accounts of the boys, old men, and ibid. 1, 1. 
„ women.” 


When the people of any country come to be engaged in agricul- Geometry of 
ture, architecture, commerce, and the ſtudy of the ſciences, they be Druid. 
have daily occaſion to meaſure ſome things, as well as to number 
others. This obliges them to ſtudy the ſcience of menſuration, in 
which they will by degrees obtain, partly from the information of 
others, and partly from their own invention, that knowledge which 
is neceſſary to their exigencies. From hence we may very reaſon- 
ably conclude, that ſome of the Britons, and particularly the Druids» 
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had made conſiderable progreſs in geometry, or the ſcience of men- 

ſuration, as well as in arithmetic, before they were ſubdued by the 

Romans. This concluſion is confirmed by the beſt hiſtorical evi- 

dence; that the Druids were all acquainted with that part of this 

ſcience which is properly calted geometry, or the meaſuring of land- 

« When auy difputes ariſe (ſays Cæſar) about their inheritances, or 

e any controverſies about the limits of their fields, they are entirely 
Cz\.r de Bel. © referred to the deciſion of their Druids.” Now, we muft be con- 


po 7 vinced that it was impoſſible for the Druids to determine theſe dif- Z 
putes about inheritances without the knowledge of geometry, when F 
we conſider that it was the law and cuſtom of the ancient Britons | 1 
to divide the eſtate of every father equally among all his ſons. In A 
order to do. this, it was neceſſary for theſe judges to be able to divide fx 
an eſtate into four, five, fix, or more equal parts, according to the i : 
number of ſons in a family. Nay, both Czfar and Mela plainly 3 | 
intimate that the Druids were converſant in the moſt ſublime ſpe- # 
"FEA culations of geometry; © in meaſuring the magnitude of the earth, 1 
Mela, l. 3. c. 2. and even of the world.“ | H 
; 


Geography of We have reaſon to believe that the Britons, eſpecially the Britiſh . 
the Druids. Pruids, were very well acquainted with the geography at leaſt of 
their own iſland, Mankind, even in the moſt rude and imperfect 

ſtate of ſociety, gradually acquire a knowledge of the country in 

which they dwell, of the diſtance and relative fituations of its moun- 5 

tains, woods, rivers, and other remarkable places, by purſuing their 

game and tending their flocxs. But when they are formed into re- 

gular ſtates and kingdoms, their knowledge of their country be- 

comes more exact and particular, by the diſpoſitions which are ne- 

ceſſary in ſettling the boundaries of theſe ſeveral ſtates. Sovereigns 

are at great pains to gain an exact knowledge of the ſituation and 

extent of their own dominions, and of thoſe of their neighbours. 

When wars ariſe, and armies are marched, by the allies of both con- 
tending parties, from all the different and moſt diſtant corners of a 

country, the geography of the whole, and of every part of it, be- 

| comes 
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comes more and more known. When merchants carry the ſuper- 
fluities of one part to ſupply the wants of another, they acquire a 
ſtill more exact acquaintance with the ſituations and diſtances of 


places. But beſides all theſe, the Britiſh Druids had peculiar oppor- 


tunities of obtaining a perfect knowledge of the geography of their 
country. They were a very numerous body of men, who had ſo- 
cieties ſettled in all parts of Britain and the ſurrounding iſles, main- 
taining a conſtant correſpondence with each other, and with their 
common head, the Archdruid. By collecting and comparing the 


accounts of theſe different ſocieties, a complete ſyſtem of Britiſh _ 


geography would eaſily be formed. For it is certainly not to be 
imagined, that an order of men who were engaged in deep re- 
ſearches into the form and, magnitude of the univerſe, would ne- 
glect to enquire into the form and dimenſions of their own iſland. 
We have indeed no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the geographical know- 
ledge of the Britiſh Druids was confined to this iſland. It is more 
probable, that it extended much farther, though we cannot now diſ- 
cover how far it did extend. 


The inhabitants of all countries, when they are once formed into Mechanics of 
regular ſocieties, ſoon begin to employ their reaſon in contriving he Ptuid. 
means to aſſiſt their natural weakneſs, and enable them to execute 
deſigns which they could not accompliſh by mere bodily ſtrength. 

This is evidently one of the valuable purpoſes for which reaſon was 
beſtowed on men, and in this they have been more or lets ſucceſsful 


according to the exigencies of their various ways of life, the degrees 


of their natural ingenuity, and of their acquired knowledge. As 


long indeed as the people of any country live wholly by hunting 


and paſturage, their natural ſtrength and ſwiftneſs may be nearly 
ſufficient to anſwer all their purpoſes; but when they engage in 


agriculture, architecture, navigation, and other arts, they ſoon find 
that the utmoſt exertion of their bodily ſtrength is often inſuffi- 
cient to accompliſh their deſigns. This obliges them to exerciſe 

Mme their 
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their reaſon in finding out the means of ſurmounting theſe difficul-- 
ties, and executing the works in which they are engaged. In this 
mankind have been remarkably ſucceſsu}; and, by the diſcovery 
and application of the mechanical powers, as they are called, they 
have been cnabled to execute many great and uſeful works, which 
were naturally impoſſible to fuch feeble creatures, without the aſſiſt- 


ance of theſe powers. As ſeveral of the Britiſh nations were not 


Dr. Borlas's 
Antiq. Corn- 
val, I. 3. c. 2. 


unacquainted with agriculture, architecture, navigation, and other 
arts, when they were invaded by the Romans, we may conclude, 
that theſe nations were not altogether ſtrangers to the nature and 
application of at leaſt ſome of the mechanical powers. Nay, there 
are ſtill many monuments remaining in Britain and the adjacent iſles, 
which cannot ſo reaſonably be aſcribed to any as to the ancient Bri- 
tons, and which give us cauſe to think, that they had made great 
progreſs in this uſeful part of learning, and could apply the mecha- 
nical powers, ſo as to produce very aſtoniſhing effects. As theſe 
monuments appear to have been deſigned for religious purpoſes, we 
may be certain that they were erected under the direction of the 
Druids. How many obeliſks or pillars, of one rough, unpoliſhed 
ſtone each, are ſtill to be ſeen in Britain and its iſles? Some of theſe 


pillars are both very thick and lofty, erected on the ſummits of bar- 


rows and of mountains; and ſome of them (as at Stonehenge) have 
ponderous blocks of ſtone raiſed aloft, and reſting on the tops of 


the upright pillars. We can hardly ſuppoſe that it was poſſible to 


cut theſe prodigious maſſes of ftone (ſome of them above forty tons 
in weight). without wedges, or to raiſe them out of the quarry with- 
out levers. But it certainly required ſtill greater knowledge of the 
mechanical powers, and of the methods of applying them, to tranſ- 
port thoſe huge ſtones from the quarry to the places of their deſtina- 
tion; to erect the perpendicular pillars, and to elevate the impoſts to 
the tops of theſe pillars. If that prodigious ſtone in the pariſh of 


Conſtantine, Cornwal, was really removed by art from its original 
7 | | place, 


1 


* 
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place, and fixed where it now ſtands (as one of our moſt learned 
and diligent antiquaries thinks it was) it is a demonſtration, that 
the Druids could perform the moſt aſtoniſhing feats by their {kill in 
mechanics. It is thus deſcribed by that author: © It is one vaſt 
& egg- like ſtone, placed on the points of two natural rocks, ſo that 
* one may creep under the great one, and between its ſupporters, 
1 through a paſſage about three feet wide, and as much high. The 
; Y « longeſt diameter of this ſtone is 33 feet, pointing due north and 
« ſouth; it is 14 feet 6 inches deep; and the breadth in the middle 
; * of the ſurface, where wideſt, was 18 feet 6 inches wide from eaſt 
14 « to weſt. I meaſured one half of the circumference, and found 
F 6 it, according to my computation, 4.8 feet and a half - ſo that this 
“ ſtone is 97 feet in circumference, about 60 feet croſs the middle, 
“ and, by the beſt informations I can get, contains at leaft 750 ton 
of ſtone. This ſtone is no leſs wonderful for its poſition than for 
“its ſize; for although the under part is nearly ſemicircular, yet it 
„ reſts on two large rocks, and ſo light and detached does it ſtand, - 
that it touches the two under ſtones but as it were on their points, 
« and all the ſky appears. The two Tolmens (ſo theſe ſtones are 
called) at Scilly, are monuments evidently of the ſame kind with 
& this, and of the ſame name; and theſe, with all of like ſtructure, 
„may, with great probability, I think, though of ſuch ſtupendous - 
« weight, be aſſerted to be works of art; the under ſtones, in ſome 
e inſtances, appearing to have been fitted to receive and ſupport the 
«© upper one. It is alſo plain, from their works at Stonehenge, and 
<« ſome of their other monuments, that the Druids had {kill enough 
in the mechanical powers to lift vaſt weights, &c.” That the ns. 
Britiſh Druids were acquainted with the principles and uſe of the wal, P. 174, 
balance we have good reaſon to believe, not only from the great an- 
tiquity of that diſcovery in other parts of the world, but alſo from 
ſome Druidical monuments which are ftill remaining in this iſland. 


Theſe monuments are called Lagan Stones, or rocking ftones; and 
| | each 
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each of them conſiſts of one prodigious block of ſtone, reſting upon 

an upright ſtone or rock, and ſo equally balanced, that a very ſmall 

force, ſometimes even a child, can move it up and down, though 

hardly any force is ſufficient to remove it from its ſtation. Some of 

theſe ſtones may have fallen into this poſition by accident, but others 

. of them evidently appear to have been placed in it by art. That 
lihe ancient Britons underſtood the conſtitution and uſe of wheels, 

the great number of their war-chariots and other wheel-carriages is 

a ſufficient proof; and that they knew how to combine them toge- 

ther and with the other mechanical powers, ſo as to form machines 


capable of raiſing and tranſporting very heavy weights, we have 


good reaſon to believe. In a word, if the Britiſh Druids were 
wholly ignorant of the principles and uſe of any of the mechanical 

powers, it was moſt probably of the ſcrew, though even of this we 
cannot be certain, 


The medicine As the love of life is a very ſtrong and univerſal paſſion, man- 
of eros Kind in all ages and in all countries have endeavoured to diſcover 
the moſt effectual means of preſerving it, and of curing thoſe diſ- 
eaſes which threatened its deſtruction. It is needleſs therefore to 
enquire when medicine or the healing art firſt began to be ſtudied in 
this or any other country. As ſoon as there were men in this iſland 
who deſired to prolong life and enjoy health this art was ſtudied. 
But it was long, probably many ages, after this before the ſtudy and 
practice of phyſic became the peculiar province of one particular 
claſs or order of men. In the ſavage, roaming ſtate every man was 
his own phyſician, and was at the ſame time ready to impart to all 
others who needed his aſſiſtance, all his ſkill, without the moit diſtant 


Origin of proſpect of reward. But when a regular form of government, and 


Laws, Arts, | 


and Sciences, a proper ſubordination and diſtinction of ranks came to be eſtabliſhed 


v. I. p. 194. 
Plin. Hiſt. in any country, then the care of health, and the ſtudy of the art 


* "7 of healing wounds and diſeaſes, began to be devolved on ſuch mem- 
bers of the ſociety as were believed to have the greateſt genius and 
I | = © Wc 
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the beſt opportunities for that ſtudy. In Germany, and in the north- 

ern nations of Europe, this important charge was chiefly committed 

to the old women of every ſtate ; but in Gaul and Britain it was in- — i 
truſted to the Druids, who were the phyſicians, as well as the prieſts, p. 374, &c: | i 
of theſe countries. Pliny ſays expreſsly, That Tiberius Cæſar de- | 
MM) « ſtroyed the Druids of the Gauls, who were the poets and phyſi- | 
B « ficzans of that nation;“ and he might have added of the Britons: Piin. Hiſt. | 
i The people. of Gaul and Britain were probably induced to devolve os 54278 bl 
| | the care of their health on the Druids, and to apply to theſe prieſts | in 
= for the cure of their diſeaſes, not only by the high efteem they had | 
of their wiſdom and learning, but alſo by the opinion which they 
entertained, that a very intimate connection ſubſiſted between the 


arts of healing and the rites of religion, and that the former were 


VB moſt effectual when they were accompanied by the latter. It appears 

B indeed to have been the prevailing opinion of all the nations of an- 

$] | tiquity, that all internal. diſeaſes proceeded immediately from the 
| 


anger of the Gods; and that the only way of obtaining relief from 
theſe diſeaſes was by applying to their prieſts to appeaſe their anger, 
by religious rites and facrifices, This was evidently the opinion and Cetivs, 1-1, 
practice of the Gauls and Britons, who, in ſome dangerous caſes, * 
. ſacrificed one man, as the moſt effectual means of curing another. 
1 They are much addicted (ſays Cæſar) to ſuperſtition; and for this 
. « cauſe, thoſe who are afflicted with a dangerous diſeaſe ſacrifice a 
1 man, or promiſe that they will ſacrifice one, for their recovery. 
« For this purpoſe they make uſe of the miniſtry of the Druids ; 
« becaule they have declared, that the anger of the immortal Gods 
cannot be appealed, ſo as to ſpare the life of one man, but by 
e the life of another.” This way of thinking gave riſe alſo to that _ N ac 
great number of magical rites and incantations with which (as we 
ſhall ſee by and by) the medical practices of the Druids, and indeed 
of all the phyſicians of antiquity, were attended.“ No body doubts Hr 


Hiltcry of 


* (lays Pliny) that magic derived its origin from medicine, and that 9 1. 
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« by its flattering but deluſive promiſes, it came to be eſteemed the 
« moſt ſublime and ſacred part of the art of healing.” 


As ſome knowledge of the ſtructure of the human body, and of 
the diſpoſition of its ſeveral parts, both external and internal, is ſo 
evidently neceſſary to the ſucceſsful practice of every part of medi- 
cine, we may reaſonably preſume that the Druids applied to the ſtudy 
of anatomy ; though we cannot diſcover, with certainty, what pro- 
greſs they had made in that ſcience. Their way of life, particularly 
their frequent and earneſt inſpection of the entrails both of heaſts 
and human victims, made the acquiſition of ſome degree of anato- 
mical knowledge eaſy to them, and almoſt unavoidable. What a 
very learned writer of the hiſtory of phyſic ſays of the Aſclepiadæ, 
the deſcendants and ſucceſſors of Eſculapius, may not improperly be 


applied to our Druids. © I would not be ſuppoſed to affirm, that 
„the Aſclepiadæ had no manner of knowledge of the parts of bo- 


« dies. It would be a great abſurdity to maintain it; for without 
& this knowledge, they could neither practiſe phyſic in general nor 
& chirurgery in particular. Without doubt they knew very well ; 
< as foranſtance, the bones, their ſituation, figure, articulation, and 
& all that depends upon them; for otherwiſe they could not have ſet 


them when they were broken or diſlocated. Neither could they 


Le Clerc's 
Hiltory of 


< be ignorant of the ſituation of the moſt conſiderable veſſels. It is 
“ likewite neceſſary that they ſhould underſtand where the veins and 
“ arteries lie —beſides, it was highly requiſite that they ſhould very 
well know the places where the profoundeſt veſſels meet, to avoid 
< the loſs of blood when they made any inciſions, or when they cut 
« off any of the members. In ſhort, they were obliged to know 
* ſeveral places where there were tendons and ligaments, and ſome 
« conſiderable nerves.—Belides this, they knew ſomething in gene- 


ral of the chief inteſtines; as the ſtomach, the guts, the liver, the 


Phyiic, rranſ- 4e ſpleen, the kidneys, the bladder, the matrix, the diaphagm, the 


1:ted by Dr, 
Drake, b. 2. 


Ce 5 Pe 115. 


6“ heart, the lungs, and the brain,” All this knowledge, that writer 
| ſuppoſes, 
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ſuppoſes, theſe ancient practitioners might have obtained by their ob- 
ſervations on animals ſlain for food and for ſacrifice, and by various 

other ways; without diſſecting human bodies, with a direct view to 

learn the ſtructure and ſituation of their different parts. If we could 19. _ 
depend upon the truth of what we find in ſome authors, concerning FIN 

the prodigious number of human ſubjects diſſected by the Druids, 

we ſhould be led to think that they muſt have attained to ſomething 

more than the general knowledge of anatomy above deſcribed. 

« They encouraged the ſcience of anatomy to ſuch an exceſs, and ſo Pr. Borlafe's 


| . Y Antiq. Corn- 
« much beyond all reaſon and humanity, that one of their doctors, wal, p. 96. 


. . . : 3 rom Gal- 
ce called Herophilus, is ſaid to have read lectures on the bodies of tuch. Poet. 
| o - | 2 | Hiſt, 25 

« more than 700 living men, to ſhew therein the ſecrets and won- e. . oh 


&« ders of the human fabric.“ 


Surgery was certainly the moſt ancient part of medicine 1n every Surgery of the 
| ruids. 


country; and the firſt practitioners in the art of healing were more 


properly ſurgeons than phyſicians. The violent pain which was felt Celfus in Præ- 
2 ö : fat, Le Clerc 

by thoſe who had received wounds, bruiſes, fractures, and diſloca- Hiſt. Phyſic, 

tions, made them cry earneſtly for immediate aſſiſtance. The cauſes 4 = mw 


of theſe injuries being well known, and the ſeats of them being 


viſible to the eyes, and acceſſible to the hands, and to external ap- 


plications, various means were no doubt uſed to give them relief. 
Some of theſe means were found to be effectual in certain caſes, 
which were therefore carefully preſerved in memory, communicated 
from one to another, and at length became the eſtabliſhed rules of 


Practice in all ſimilar caſes. The Britiſh Druids enjoyed great ad- 


vantages for making and preſerving diſcoveries of this kind. They 
had extenſive practice, were a numerous body of men, ever ready to } 
communicate their diſcoveries to each other, and to their diſciples. 


By this means they muſt have collected, in a long tract of time, a 


great number of ſucceſsful experiments in the art of healing wounds, 
ſetting bones, reducing diſlocations, curing ulcers, &c. Finding 


that the cures which they performed contributed not a little to the 


Vol. I. Nu | advancement 
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advancement both of their fame and wealth, they were at great 
pains to conceal the-real means by which they performed them, from 

all but the initiated: and in order to this, they diſguiſed and blended 
all their applications with a multitude of inſignificant charms. This 
is the reaſon that ſo few particulars of the chirurgical operations 
and medical applications of the Britiſh Druids have been preſerved, 
though we have ſeveral long details of their charms and magical 
practices. For their uſeful knowledge being kept ſecret, periſhed 
with them; while their charms and incantations, being viſible to all, 
have been preſerved. 


1 the The materia medica of the moſt ancient phyſicians of all countries 
| was very ſcanty, and conſiſted only of a few herbs, which were be- 
ow. 24 lieved to have certain ſalutary and healing virtues. For this reaſon 
"Of the ſtudy of botany, or of the nature and virtues of herbs and plants, 
Origin of | was Ry ancient and univerſal. That the Druids of Gaul and Bri- 
and Science, tain applied to this ſtudy, and made great uſe of herbs for medicinal 
. P. 205. purpoſes, we have ſufficient evidence. They not only had a moſt 
ſuperſtitious veneration for the miſletoe of the oak, on a religious 

account, but they alſo entertained a very high opinion of its medical 

virtues, and eſteemed it a kind of panacea, or remedy for all diſ- 

eaſes, © They call it (ſays Pliny) by a name which in their lan- 

* guage ſignifies Alheal, becauſe they have an opinion that it cureth 

Plin. Hit. © all diſeaſes.” They believed it to be in particular a ſpecific againſt 
- oy - barrenneſs, and a ſovereign antidote againſt the fatal effects of poi- 
d. ibid. ſons of all kinds. It was eſteemed alſo an excellent emollient and 
diſcutient for ſoftening and diſcuſſing hard tumours ; good for dry- 

ing up ſcrophulous ſores ; for curing ulcers and wounds; and (pro- 

=> Kevike vided it was not ſuffered to touch the earth after it was cut) it was 
Ae thought to be a very efficacious medicine in the epilepfy or falling- 
dum, 304. ſickneſs. It hath been thought uſeful in this laſt calamitous diſeaſe 
by Ss Job by ſome modern phyſicians. The pompous ceremonies with which 
= and My the miſletoe was gathered by the Druids have been already de- 
| | ſcribed; 


— 
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ſcribed #®. The Selago, a kind of hedge hyſſop, reſembling ſavin, was 
another plant much admired by the Druids of Gaul and Britain, for 
its ſuppoſed medicinal virtues, particularly in all diſeaſes of the eyes. 
But its efficacy, according to them, depended very much upon its 
being gathered exactly in the following manner. The perſon who 
gathered it was to be clothed in a white robe, to have his feet bare, 
| and waſhed in pure water; to offer a ſacrifice of bread and wine be- 
77 fore he proceeded to cut it; which he was to do with his right hand 
#1 | covered with the ſkirt of his garment, and with a hook of ſome 
$A more precious metal than iron, When 1t was cut, it was to be re- 
ceived into, and kept in a new and very clean cloth. When it was 
gathered exactly according to this whimſical ritual, they affirmed 
that it was not only an excellent medicine, but alſo a powerful 
charm, and preſervative from misfortunes and unhappy accidents of 
all kinds. They entertained a high opinion alſo of the herb Samo- Plin. Hiſt. 
| Nat. I, 24. 
lus, or marſhwort, for its ſanative qualities; and gave many direc-c. 11. 
tions for the gathering it, no leſs fanciful than thoſe above-mentioned. 
The perſon who was to perform that office was to do it faſting, and 
with his left hand; he was on no account to look behind him, nor 
to turn his face from the herbs he was gathering. It would be tedious Id. ibid. 
to relate the extravagant notions they entertained of the many virtues 
of the Vervaine, and to recount the ridiculous mumm̃eries which 
they practiſed in gathering and preparing it, both for the purpoſes 
of divination and phyſic. Theſe things may be ſeen in the author 
quoted in the margin, from whence we have received all theſe anec- pia. Hit. 
dotes of the botany of the Druids. It is eaſy to ſee that his informa- — . 25. 
tion was very imperfect; and that, like many of the other Greek 
and Roman writers, he deſignedly repreſents the philoſophers of 
Gaul and Britain in an unfavourable light. The herb which was 
called Britannica by the ancients, which ſome think was the great 
Water-dock, and others the cochlearea or ſcurvy-graſs, was probably 
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much uſed in this iſland for medical purpoſes; as it derived its name 
from hence, and was from hence exported to Rome and other parts. 


c. 3.1. 20. in Though theſe few imperfect hints are all that we can now collect of 


proem. 


the botany of the Britiſh Druids, yet we have ſome reaſon to think 
that they were not contemptible botaniſts, Their circumſtances were 


| peculiarly favourable for the acquiſition of this kind of knowledge. 


For as they ſpent moſt of their time in the receſſes of mountains, 
groves, and woods, the ſpontaneous vegetable productions of the 
earth conſtantly preſented themſelves to their view, and courted their 
attention. | | | 


The Angui- The opinions which, it is ſaid, the Druids of Gaul and ein 


num of 


Druids. 


Plin. Hiſt. 
Nat. I. 29. 


Ce Zo 


18. ibid, 


entertained of their Anguinum or ſerpents egg, both as a charm and 
as a medicine, are romantic and extravagant in a very high degree. 
This extraordinary egg was formed, as they pretended, by a great 
number of ſerpents interwoven and twined together ; and when it 
was formed, it was raiſed up in the air by the hiſſing of theſe ſer- 
pents, and was to be catched in a clean white cloth, before it fell to 
the ground. The perſon who catched it was obliged to mount a 
ſwift horſe, and to ride away at full ſpeed to eſcape from the ſerpents, 
who purſued him with great rage, until they were flopped by ſome 
river. The way of making trial of the genuineneſs of this egg was 
no leſs extraordinary. It was to be enchaſed in gold, and thrown 
into a river, and if it was genuine it would ſwim againſt the ſtream. 
* have feen (ſays Pliny) that egg; it is about the bigneſs of a mo- 


<« derate apple, its ſhell is a cartilaginous incruſtation, full of little 


« cavities, ſuch as are on the legs of the polypus; it is the inſignia, 
« or badge of diſtinction of the Druids.” The virtues which they 
aſcribed to this egg were many and wonderful. It was particularly 
efficacious to render thoſe who carried it about with them ſuperior to 
their adverſaries in all diſputes, and to procure them the favour and 
friendſhip of great men. Some have thought that this whole affair 


of the ſerpents egg was a mere fraud, contrived by the Druids, to 
| excite 


who purchaſed theſe wonder-working eggs from them at a high 
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potions and decoctions by boiling them in water, and perhaps in 7 
bother liquors: that they ſometimes adminiſtered them in the way of L. 25. c. 9. 
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excite the admiration and pick the pockets of the credulous people, 
price. Others have imagined that this ſtory of the Anguinum (of mere 
which there 1s an ancient monument in the cathedral at Paris) was Cornwal, 
an emblematical repreſentation of the doctrine of the Druids con- PINT 
cerning the creation of the world. The ſerpents, fay they, repreſent 
the Divine Wiſdom forming the univerſe, and the egg is the emblem 
of the world formed by that Wiſdom. It may be added, that the Univerſal 
virtue aſcribed to the Anguinum, of giving thoſe who poſſeſſed it a P- 3 
ſuperiority over others, and endearing them to great men, may per- 
haps be intended to repreſent the natural effects of learning and phi- 
loſophy. But in fo doubtful a matter every one is at full liberty to 
form what judgment he thinks proper. | 

If we know little of the materia medica of the Britiſh Druids, we Pharmacy of 
know ſtill leſs of their pharmacy, or their methods of preparing — 
their medicines. We have good reaſon however to believe that they 


had made the preparation and compoſition of medicines their ſtudy; 


for many things which in their natural ſtate are uſeleſs, and even 
noxious, become ſalutary and medical when properly prepared; and 
therefore, without ſome knowledge of pharmacy, it is impoſſible to 
practiſe phyſic to any purpoſe. We learn, from ſcattered hints in 
Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, that the Druids ſometimes extracted the 
Juices of herbs and plants; by bruiſing and ſteeping them in cold 


water; and ſometimes by infuſing them in wine: that they made pua. His. 
Nat. I. 24. 


L. 16. c 44. 
fumigation: that on ſome oceaſions they dried the leaves, ſtalks, I. 6 3 


and roots of plants, and afterwards infuſed them: and finally, that L. 25. c. 9. 


they were not ignorant of the art of making ſalves and ointments of 
vegetables. But as theſe hints are few, and merely incidental, we 14. ibid. 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe that the Druids had many other ways of pre- 


paring and compounding their medicines, which are now unknown. 
As 
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As the influence and authority of the Druids in their country de- 


pended very much upon the reputation of their ſuperior wiſdom and 
learning, they wiſely applied to the ſtudy of thoſe ſciences which moſt 


directly contributed to the ſupport and advancement of that repu- 


Mela de ſitu 
Orbis, I. 3. 


c. 2. 


Keyſler Antiq. 
deptent. p. 38. 


tation. In this number, beſides thoſe already mentioned, we may 
juſtly reckon rhetoric, or the art of ſpeaking in a clear, elegant, 
perſuaſive, and affecting manner. This noble art was diligently 
ſtudied and taught by the Druids of Gaul and Britain; and to the 
charms of their eloquence they were indebted for much of the ad- 
miration and authority which they enjoyed. Mela ſays in expreſs 
terms, that the Druids were great maſters and teachers of eloquence. 
Among their deities they had one who was named Ogmius, which in 
their language ſigniſies the power of eloquence. He was eſteemed and 
worſhipped by them, with great devotion, as the patron of orators, 
and the God of eloquence. They painted him as an old man, ſur- 
rounded by a great multitude of people, with ſlender chains reaching 
from his tongue to their ears. The people ſeemed to be pleaſed 
with their captivity, and diſcovered no inclination to break their 
chains. Lucian (from whom we have this account) expreſſing his 


ſurpriſe at this picture, it was thus explained to him by a Druid: 


* You will ceaſe to be ſurpriſed, when J tell you, that we make 
* Hercules (whom we call Ogmius) the God of eloquence, con- 
„ trary to the Greeks, who give that honour to Mercury, who is fo 


4 far inferior to him in ſtrength. We repreſent him as an old man; 


Luc' an in 
Hercule Gal- 


2.co. 


< becauſe eloquence never ſhows itſelf ſo lively and ſtrong as in the 
„ months of old people. The relation which the ear hath to the 
tongue juſtifies the picture of the old man who holds ſo many 
„ people faſt by the tongue. Neither do we think it any affront to 
Hercules to have his tongue bored; ſince, to tell you all in one 
* word, it was that which made him ſucceed in every thing; and 
„ that it was by his eloquence that he ſubdued the hearts of all 


„men.“ The Druids of Britain had many calls and opportunities 
7 -y0 
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to diſplay their eloquence, and to diſcover its great power and effi- 
cacy—as, when they were teaching their pupils in their ſchools— 

when they diſcourſed in public to the people on religious and moral ſub- 

jects when they pleaded cauſes in the courts of juſtice and when 

they harangued in the great councils of the nation, and at the heads of 

armies ready to engage in battle; ſometimes with a view to inflame 

their courage, and at other times with a deſign to allay their fury, 

and diſpoſe them to make peace. Though this laſt was certainly a 

very difficult taſk among fierce and warlike nations, yet ſuch was 

the authority and eloquence of the Druids that they frequently ſuc- 

ceeded in it. They pay a great regard (ſays Diodorus Siculus) to 

« their exhortations, not only in the affairs of peace, but even of 

„ war, and theſe are reſpected both by their friends and enemies. 
They ſometimes ſtep in between two hoſtile armies, who are ſtand- 

« ing with their ſwords drawn and their ſpears extended, ready to 

% engage; and by their eloquence, as by an irreſiſtible enchantment, 

ce they prevent the effuſion of blood, and prevail upon them to 

“ ſheath their ſwords. So great are the charms of eloquence and 

© the power of wiſdom, even among the moſt fierce barbarians.” me 3 cul, 
The Britiſh kings and chieftains, who were educated by the Druids, d J. p. 334. 
were famous for their eloquence. This is evident from the many 

noble ſpeeches which are aſcribed to them by the Greek and Roman 
writers. For though theſe ſpeeches may not be genuine, yet they — 2 
are a proof that it was a well-known fact that theſe princes were c. 34, 37. 
accuſtomed to make harangues on theſe and the like occaſions. This Vn 
we are expreſsly told by Tacitus. The Britiſh chieftains, before $31, & 


&« a battle, fly from rank to rank, and addreſs their men with ani- Pione in 
| vita Neronis. 


« mating ſpeeches, tending to inflame their courage, increaſe their 


© hopes, and diſpel their fears.“ - Theſe harangues were called, in Thats Annal. 
| » 12. c. 34. 
the ancient language of Britain, Broſnichiy Kah, which is literally 9 


tranſlated by Tacitus, Incitamenta Belli, incentives to war. The Id. ibid. 


0 . . "> o * M in' D - 
genuine poſterity of the ancient Britons long retained their taſte for — of 


eloquence, and their high eſteem for thoſe who excelled in that art. Iles, p. 104. 


« | « Orators 
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« Orators (ſays Mr. Martin) were in high eſteem, both in theſe 
&« iſlands (the Abudæ) and the continent, until within theſe forty 
&« years. They fat always among the nobles or chiefs of families 
tc in the ſtreah, or circle. Their houſes and little villages were ſanc- 
« tuaries, as well as churches, and they took place before doCtors of 
« phyſic. The Orators, after the Druids were extinct, were brought 
“ in to preſerve the genealogy of families, and to repeat the ſame 
« at every ſucceſſion of a chief; and upon the occaſion of marriages 
« and births, they made epithalamiums and panegyrics, which the 
poet or bard pronounced, The Orators, by the force of their elo- 
« quence, had a powerful aſcendant over the greateſt men in their 
« time. For if any Orator did but aſk the habit, arms, horſe, or 
1 « any other thing belonging to the greateſt man in theſe iſlands, it 
Deſcription * was readily granted him; ſometimes out of reſpect, and ſometimes 


— of rd c for fear of being exclaimed againſt by a ſatyr, which in thoſe days 


e « was reckoned a great diſhonour.“ 

Before we leave this ſubject of the learning of the ancient Britons, 

and particularly of the Druids, it may not be improper to enquire— 
whether or not they had the knowledge and uſe of letters—and 
whether they ſtudied and underſtood any other language beſides their 


native tongue, before this iſland was invaded by the Romans ? 


Of the know- After what hath been ſaid of the learning of the Britiſh Druids, 
ledge of let- . ct þ NY | 5 
ters among it will, no doubt, appear ſurpriſing to many readers, to hear it made 


1 a queſtion, Whether they had the knowledge of letters, or, in other 
Words, whether they could read and write. This moſt wonderful 
of all arts, the art of painting thoughts and making ſounds viſible, 
is now happily become ſo common, that it is hardly conſidered as a 
part of learning, and is known to the loweſt and moſt ignorant of 
the people. But the caſe was very different in thoſe remote ages 
which preceded the invaſion of the Romans. If letters were then 
known in this iſland, it was only to a few who devoted their lives 
to ſtudy, and were admired as prodigies of learning. If we may 
| believe 


believe ſome ancient writers, there was a time © when the uſe of 
letters was reckoned diſhonourable by all the barbarous nations of 

“ Europe,” Tacitus aſſures us, that in his time, which was more Zlian. Va- 
than one hundred years after the firſt Roman invaſion of Britain, oO W 
both the men and women of Germany were ignorant of the ſecret 


or uſe of letters. This aſſertion is not to be underſtood indeed in 2 de mo- 


German. 


its utmoſt latitude, as if letters had been abſolutely unknown in c. 19. 

Germany. From the manner in which it is introduced, itſeems pro- 

bable that Tacitus meant only. to affirm that letters were not then 

generally known in Germany, nor uſed in the common affairs of life; 

though they might be known to a few learned and curious per- 

ſons, and uſed on ſome great occaſions. This laſt appears to have 

been the ſtate of things with reſpect to letters in Britain at the period 

we are now conſidering. They were certainly neither generally 

known nor in common uſe, though we have good reaſon to believe, 

that they were known to the Druids, and perhaps to ſome of the great 

who were educated by them. The very law of the Druids, which 

is mentioned by Cæſar, againſt committing their doctrines to writing, 

is a ſufficient evidence that they were not unacquainted with the uſe 

of letters. For if they had been ignorant of the art of writing, Czfar de Bel. 

they could neither have had any neceſſity for, nor any idea of, ſuch a a 

ev. The reaſons alſo which are aſſigned by Czfar for this law and 
practice, demonſtrate that this illuſtrious writer knew very well that 

the Druids were capable of committing their doctrines to writing, if 

they had not been reſtrained from it by a law founded on theſe poli- 

tical conſiderations. Few will ſuppoſe that Cæſar was capable of 

falling into ſuch an abſurdity as to ſeek for reaſons why the Druids 

did not commit their doctrines to writing, if he had known that 

they could not write. It appears that he knew the contrary. For 

he plainly tells, that in all other affairs and tranſactions, except 

thoſe of religion and learning, they made uſe of letters; and that 

the letters which they uſed, were thoſe of the Greek alphabet, We l. ibid, 

Vo. I. 5 O0 learn 
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learn from Strabo, that the Druids of Gaul received the knowledge 
of the Greek letters from the Greek colony at Marſeilles. © All 
<© the people of the neighbouring nations, who are of a liberal and 
te ſtudious diſpoſition, go to Marſeilles, and there apply to the ſtudy 
{© of learning and philoſophy. This city hath for ſome time paſt 
« been a kind of univerſity to the Barbarians; and ſo great a taſte 
„ for the Greek learning hath prevailed among the Gauls, that they 
1 4+ 4 wrote all, their contracts and other legal deeds in Greek letters.” 
* The Britons, and particularly their Druids, might receive the 
knowledge of the Greek letters, either directly from the Greek mer- 
chants of Marſeilles, who frequented this iſland on account of trade, 
or from the Druids of Gaul, with whom they kept up a conſtant 
and friendly intercourſe. In general, we have good reaſon to ſup- 
poſe that the Druids of Britain were not ignorant of any part of 
learning with which their brethren of Gaul were acquainted, when 
we know that the moſt learned and inquiſitive Gauls frequently came 
into this iſland to perfect their education. We may therefore con- 
clude, that the letters of the Greek alphabet were known to the 
learned among the Britons, and uſed by them, on ſome occaſions, 
in writing contracts, treaties, and other important deeds, before they 
were invaded and conquered by the Romans. By that conqueſt the 
Roman letters were introduced, and from thenceforward continued 
to be uſed, not only by thoſe Britons who learned to ſpeak and write 
the Latin language, but even * thoſe who ſtill retained the uſe of 
their native tongue. | 


— Alpha= It would be very improper (as it is foreign to our preſent ſubject) 

| to enter upon a laborious diſquiſition concerning the old Iriſh alpha- 
bet, which is called Beth-luis-nion, from its three firſt letters, B, 
L, N. This alphabet, as we are gravely told by ſome Iriſh antiqua- 
ries, was invented by Feniuſa Farſa, great-grandſon of Japhet, who 
ſeems to have had a wonderful genius for inventing alphabets. For, 


belides the — of the Iriſh, and the Hebrew alphabet, he 
| (according 
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(according to theſe authors) was ſo provident and obliging, that he 
invented alſo the Greek and Roman alphabets, many ages before there 
were any Greeks or Romans in the world, that they might be lying 
ready for the uſe of theſe nations when they came into being. The Flaberty's 
Triſh, as we are aſſured by a late writer, were ſo happy, that they 2 _ 
enjoyed the uſe of letters from the days of this famous Finiuſa, the? 22. 
great-grandſon of Japhet, the ſon of Noah, down to the preſent 

times. A ſingular honour and felicity, to which no other nation in Dr. Parſon's 
the world hath had the confidence to pretend. There are other — = 
writers, indeed, who endeavour to deprive the Iriſh nation of this 
diſtinguiſhed honour, by affirming that they are indebted to their 

great Apoſtle St. Patrick for the knowledge of letters, as well as of 
Chriſtianity ; and that their Beth-luis-nion is nothing elſe but the 

Roman alphabet a little changed in the number, order, and form of — — 


I. 2. N. 
the letters. Non noſtrum eſt tantas componere lites.” Every reader vi e 
tricii. Innes's 


may judge for himſelf which of theſe two opinions is moſt probable; ia — 
and few, we preſume, will form a wrong judgment. pP. 442. 


For ſeveral ages paſt, the ſtudy of certain dead languages, as the Languages. 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, which are only to be found in books, 
hath conſtituted a very important and eſſential part of a learned edu- 
cation; and in the acquiſition of theſe languages, the ſtudious youth 
of Europe now ſpend ſome of the moſt valuable years of their lives, 
But nothing of this nature employed any part of the thoughts or time 
of the learned and ſtudious among the ancient Britons, who certainly 
derived their knowledge more from men than from books, from con- 
verſation than from reading. If any of them ſtudied or underſtood 
any other languages beſides their native tongue, theſe were certainly 
the Greek and Latin, which were then living languages; the one 
ſpoken by the inſtructors, and the other by the conquerors of the 
world. Some writers have been of opinion that the Druids of Gaul . 
and Britain underſtood and ſpoke the Greek language as well as they RN 


did their own, But this opinion doth not appear to be well founded. c. 2. 
| 8 It 


28, HE HIS TORT O 


| It is true, indeed, that the people of Marſeilles, who were origi- 
| nally Greeks, were very famous in theſe times for their know - 
| ledge of languages, as well as of other parts of learning. They 
Veere called the three-tongued, becauſe they underſtood three lan- 
| — guages, the Greek, Latin, and Gauliſn. Thoſe Gauls, therefore, 
| I. 9. p. 135. who had their education in that city, which was then eſteemed ano- 
f ther Athens, no doubt acquired the knowledge of the Greek language. 
Lucian ſeems to have met with one of theſe, who was a Gauliſh 
prieſt or Druid, who underſtood Greek, and explained to him the 
—_ picture of Ogmius, the God of eloquence, already mentioned. But 
lico. the number of the Gauls who were educated at Marſeilles, bore a 
very ſmall proportion to the whole body of that people; and it appears 
very plainly, that in Julius Cæſar's time the knowledge of the Greek 
| tongue was a very rare and uncommon accompliſhment among the 
ly; | | learned in Gaul. Divitiacus the Æduan was both a prince and a 
| Druid, and (according to the teſtimony of Cicero, who was fami- 
larly acquainted with him) one of the moſt learned men of his 
— . country; and yet it is evident, that he neither underſtood Latin nor 
2 Greek. For Cæſar, who was a perfect maſter of both theſe languages, 
Czſar de Bel. could not converſe with him without an interpreter. Nay, when 
N Quintus Cicero was beſieged in his camp in the country of the Ner- 
vii, a people of Gaul, Cæſar wrote a letter to him in the Greek 
language, that if it ſhould be intercepted by the enemy, it might 
-7 045Y 1. 5. not be underſtood. A demonſtration that Cæſar believed there were 
few or none of the Nervii who underſtood Greek, though ſome of 
them might perhaps underſtand Latin. The Nervii were indeed 
ſituated in the northern extremity of Gaul, at a prodigious diſtance 
from Marſeilles ; and therefore the knowledge of the Greek tongue 
might be much more uncommon among them than among the Gauls 
. of the South, who were nearer to that illuſtrious ſeat of learning. 
| But may we not for the ſame reaſon conclude, that the knowledge 
of the Greek language was far from being a common accompliſh- 
ment 


| 
| 
| 
' 
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ment among the learned of this iſland ? The Latin language was 
probably ſtill leſs underſtood in Britain than the Greek before the 


Roman conqueſt. 


If the Britiſh Druids, conſidering the times in which they lived, Druidical ma- 
had made no contemptible proficiency in ſeveral parts of real and —_ 128 
uſeful learning; it cannot be denied that they were alſo great pre- 
tenders to ſuperior knowledge in certain vain fallacious ſciences, by 
which they excited the admiration, and took advantage of the igno- 
rance and credulity of mankind. Theſe were the ſciences (if they 
may be ſo called) of magic and divination; by which they pretended 
to work a kind of miracles, and exhibit aſtoniſhing appearances in 
nature; to penetrate into the counſels of Heaven ; to foretel future 
events, and to diſcover the ſucceſs or miſcarriage of public or private 
undertakings. Their own countrymen not only believed that the 
Druids of Gaul and Britain were poſſeſſed of theſe powers, but they 
were celebrated, on this account, by the philoſophers of Greece and 
Rome. © In Britain (ſays Pliny) the magic arts are cultivated with 
4 ſuch aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, and ſo many ceremonies at this day, that 
«4 the Britons ſeem to be capable of inſtructing even the Perſians | 
© themſelves in theſe arts. They pretend to diſcover the deſigns — Hitt, 
and purpoſes of the Gods. The Eubates or Vates in particular, e. 1 
« inveſtigate and diſplay the moſt ſublime ſecrets of nature; and, by Mela, I. 3. c. z. 
“ auſpices and ſacrifices, they foretel future events.” They were Ammian. 
ſo famous for the ſuppoſed veracity of their predictions, that they * — 
were not only conſulted on all important occaſions by their own de. 5 
princes and great men, but even ſometimes by the Roman emperors. Ln "TY 
Nor 1s it very difficult to account for all this. The Druids finding Alexand. Va- 
that the reputation of their magical and prophetical powers contri- fan. 2 
buted not a little to the advancement of their wealth and influence, p44 
they endeavoured, no doubt, to ſtrengthen and eſtabliſh it by all 
their art and cunning, Their knowledge of natural philoſophy and 
mechanics enabled them to execute ſuch works; and to exhibit ſuch 


appearances, 
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appearances, or to make the world believe that they did exhibit 
them, as were ſufficient to gain them the character of great magi- 
cians. The truth is, that nothing is more eaſy than to acquire this 


character in a dark age, and among an unenlightened people. 


When the minds of men are haunted with dreams of charms and 
enchantments, they are apt to fancy that the moſt common occur- 
rences in nature are the effects of magical arts. The following 
ſtrange ſtory, which we meet with in Plutarch's Treatiſe of the Ceſ- 
ſation of Oracles, was probably occaſioned by ſomething of this kind. 
e There are many iſlands which lie ſcattered about the iſle of Bri- 


c tain, after the manner of our Sporades. They are generally un- 


% peopled, and ſome of them are called the Iſlands of the Heroes. 
One Demetrius was ſent by the emperor (perhaps Claudius) to 
e diſcover thoſe parts. He arrived at one of theſe iſlands (ſuppoſed 
« by ſome to be Angleſey, but more probably one of the Æbudæ) 
ei next adjoining to the iſle of Britain before mentioned, which was 
«* inhabited by a few Britons, who were eſteemed ſacred and invio- 


4 [able by their countrymen. Inimediately after his arrival the air 


Plutarch. de 
Ceſſat. Orac. 
Rowland's 


Mona Antiq. 
p. 74. 


Plutarch. ibid, 


e grew black and troubled, and ſtrange apparitions were ſeen; the 

« winds roſe to a tempeſt, and fiery ſpouts and whirlwinds appeared 
* dancing towards the earth.“ This was probably no more than a 
ſtorm of wind, accompanied with rain and lightning; a thing nei- 
ther unnatural nor uncommon: but Demetrius and his companions 
having heard that the Britiſh Druids, by whom this iſle was chiefly 
inhabited, were great magicians, they imagined that it was raiſed by 
them; and fancied that they ſaw many ſtrange unnatural ſights. 
The Druids did not think proper to undeceive them; for when they 
enquired at them about the cauſe of this ſtorm, they told them it 
was occaſioned by the death of one of thoſe inviſible beings or genii 
who frequented their iſle. A wonderful and artful tale, very well 
calculated to increaſe the ſuperſtitious terrors of Demetrius and his 


crew; and to determine them to abandon this enchanted iſle, with a 
. reſolution 
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reſolution never to return. Stonehenge, and ſeveral other works of 
the Druids, were believed to have been executed by the arts of ma- 
gic and enchantment, for many ages after the deſtruction of their 
whole order: nor is it improbable that they perſuaded the vulgar in Keyſler Am ig. 
their own times to entertain the ſame opinion of theſe works, by „ 


5 K Galfrid Mo- 
concealing from them the real arts by which they were performed. numut. b. 3. 


The natural and acquired ſagacity of the Druids, their long exp er- 
rience, and great concern in the conduct of affairs, enabled them to 

form very probable conjectures about the events of enterpriſes. Theſe 
conjectures they pronounced as oracles, when they were conſulted, 
and they pretended to derive them from the inſpection of the entrails „ 
of victims; the obſervation of the flight and feeding of certain birds; OY 
and many other mummeries. By theſe, and the like arts, they ob- 

tained and preſerved the reputation of prophetic foreſight among 

an ignorant and credulous people. But theſe pretenſions of the 

Druids to magic and divination, which contributed ſo much to the 
advancement of their fame and fortune in their own times, have 
brought very heavy reproaches upon their memory, and have made 

ſome learned moderns declare that they ought to be expunged out of 2 
the catalogue of philoſophers, and eſteemed no better than mere ſopb. 1. 1. 
cheats and jugglers. This cenſure is evidently too ſevere, and might i: 
have been pronounced with equal juſtice upon all the ancient philo- Hide Nin. 
ſophers of Egypt, Aſſyria, Perſia, Greece, and Rome; who were |. 30. c. 1. 
great pretenders to magic and divination, as well as our Druids. 

% know of no nation in the world (ſays Cicero) either ſo polite 

“and learned, or ſo ſavage and barbarous, as not to believe that 
future events are preſignified to us, and may by ſome men be diſ- d Di | 
covered and foretold. The only concluſion therefore that can init. 

be fairly drawn, from the ſucceſsful pretenſions of the Britiſh - 
Druids to the arts of magic and divination, is this—That they had 
more knowledge than their countrymen and cotemporaries; but had 

not ſo much virtue as to reſiſt the temptation of impoſing upon their 


Ignorance, to their own advantage. 
; DT If. 
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Perſonal hilo- If we have but an imperfect knowledge of the ſtate of learning 
ry of learned. among the ancient Britons before they were invaded by the Romans, 
our knowledge of the perſonal hiſtory of the learned men who flou- 
riſhed in this iſland at and before that period, is ſtill more imperfect. 
For though there might be many who were famous in their ſeveral 
ages for their genius and erudition, yet as none of theſe committed 
any of their works to writing, which 1s the only monument that 
can reſiſt the depredations of time, not only their learned labours, 
but their very names, have been long ſince conſigned to irretrievable 
oblivion. It would not indeed be difficult to fill many pages, from 
the writings of Leland, Bale, and Pits, with the lives of many _ 
I —_— | learned Britons who are ſaid by them to have flouriſhed long before 
ll and about the time of the Roman invaſion “. But this would be to fill 
the pages of hiſtory with the moſt childiſh and improbable legends, 
inſtead of real and important facts. To convince our readers that 
this ſtricture is not too ſevere, it will be ſufficient to give the follow- 
ing curious account of Perdix or Partridge the prophet, one of theſe 
ancient Britiſh ſages, who, according to theſe writers, propheſied in 
Britain in the year 760 before Chriſt, at the ſame time that Iſaiah 
propheſied in Judea. © Perdix or Partridge, a Britiſh prophet, who, 
&« excelling in genius and learning, particularly in mathematics, by 
„% his example rouſed the indolent minds of others to the purſuit of 
the ſame ſtudies. By his curious and conſtant obſervation of the 
4 ſtars, he became a famous prophet and prognoſticator. In his 
<« time, about the year of the world 3198, it rained blood in Bri- 
4 tain three whole days, which produced ſuch prodigious ſwarms of 
„ flies that they occaſioned a great mortality. As king Rivallo was 
« offering ſacrifices in the temple of Diana, according to the manner 
a of theſe times, Partridge came in, and not only explained the 


* Vide Leland. de Script. Britan. 2 tom. Oxon. 1709. Bale Catalog. Scriptor. 
Illuſt. Britan. Folio, Baſiliæ apud Joannem Operinum. Pits, 


“% cauſes 
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* cauſes of the preſent calamities, but alſo pronounced a propheſy 

&« of many future events. The king commanded this propheſy to 

« be engraved on a large block of marble, and placed in the ſame 

« temple, for its preſervation, Gildas, a moſt noble poet and hiſto- 

< riographer among the Britons, found this inſcription written in 

« very old language, and tranſlated it into elegant Latin verſe. O! Balei Catalog. 
„ (cries Leland) that I had the happineſs to read and underftand that mo _ " 
« moſt venerable inſcription ! That I might know what were the 

« letters, and what was the language of the moſt ancient Britons. 

« But if that 1s too great felicity, O!] that I could get a fight of the Leland. de 
e verſes of Gildas.” Such is the aſtoniſhing credulity of ſome of OM mw 
our moſt renowned antiquaries ! But even this is not the moſt ridi- 

culous part of this ſtory, For theſe illuſtrious lights of antiquity 

cannot agree among themſelves, whether this famous Britiſh prophet 

| was a man ora bird. Ponticus Verunnius affirms that it was a real 
partridge, of a large ſize and moſt beautiful plumage, that flew into 

the temple and pronounced this propheſy. But in this Leland and 

Bale ſay he was moſt abominably miſtaken. What puny modern Id. ibid. 


antiquary will take upon him to determine this importaat diſpute ? 


One of our moſt induſtrious hiſtorians hath taken very great pains Abaris. 
to prove, that Abaris, the famous Hyperborean philoſopher, the 
diſciple and friend of Pythagoras, was a native of Britain, or of one Carte's Gen. 
of the Britiſh iſles. To ſuch of our readers as are convinced of this r. 1. 8 2-4 
by the arguments of that writer, a ſhort abſtract of the life of this 
extraordinary perſon will not be diſagreeable. Abaris flouriſhed 
about 600 years before the beginning of the Chriſtian æra. He was 
a native of the Hyperborean iſland, which, is deſcribed by Diodorus 
Siculus, and greatly admired by his countrymen, who ſent him as 
their ambaſſador into Greece, to renew their ancient friendſhip and 
intercourſe with the people of Delds, which had been interrupted. Di od, Sicul. 
Abaris performed this long voyage with great eaſe and expedition, 5 R 
being carried over rivers, ſeas, and mountains, through the air, on 


1 P p an 
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an enchanted arrow, which he had received as a preſent from 

_ Apollo. By this enchanted arrow we ought, perhaps, 'to underſtand 
P. 123. His ſkill in aſtronomy, by which he directed his coutfe, When he 
arrived in Greece, he gained the eſteem and admiration of the 
learned men of that country, by his politeneſs, eloquence, and wiſ- 


Strabo, l. 7. dom. He excelled particularly in the arts of magic and divination ; 


7 2 of which he gave the moſt illuſtrious proofs in all the countries 
Jamblic.c. 19. through which he travelled. It was this Abaris who made the 
4 famous Palladium of the bones of Pelops, and ſold it to the people 


D. dion. Hiſt. of Troy. After he had viſited many countries, and collected a great 


de M. Bayle, : "IM . s 
1 quantity of gold, he ſet out on his return home; and in his way 


* waited on Pythagoras, at Crotona in Italy. This renowned philo- 
ſopher was ſo much charmed with Abaris, that he admitted him to 
his moſt intimate friendſhip; ſhewed him his golden thigh ; revealed 

Stanley's Hiſt, to him all the ſecrets of his philoſophy, and perſuaded him to ſtay 


Philoſoph. 
p- 513, 514. With him and aſſiſt him in his ſchool. 


Theſe two examples will probably be ſufficient to convince our 
readers, that the genuine perſonal hiſtory of thoſe learned men who 
flouriſhed in this iſland before they began to commit their works to 
writing, is irrecoverably loſt; and that thoſe who pretend to give 
us ſome ſcraps of this hiſtory, entertain us With fables inſtead of 
facts. 

— of It is impoſſible that learning can flouriſh, in any degree, in any 
= country, without ſchools and academies for the education of youth, 
provided with proper teachers, and under proper regulations. We 

may therefore conclude in general, that the ancient Britons had ſuch 

ſchools and ſeminaries of learning among them, before they were 

_ conquered by the Romans. Of this we have alſo ſufficient poſitive 
evidence in the Greek and Roman writers, and information of ſeveral 
particulars relating to the conſtitution and circumſtances of theſe 

moſt ancient academies, both in Gaul and Britain. It appears from 


theſe writers, that theſe ſchools of — were wholly under the 
6 direction 
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direction of the Druids, who were the only governors and teachers 
in them, to whoſe care the education of youth was entirely com- 
mitted. Theſe Druidical academies, particularly thoſe of Britain, 
were very much crouded with ſtudents ;. as many of the youth of 


Gaul came over to finiſh their education in this ifland. The ſtudents, C 8207 ” * 


as well as teachers, were exempted from military. ſervices x 

from taxes; and enjoyed many other privileges, which contributed 

not a little to increaſe. their number. The academies of the Druids, Id. wid. 

like their temples, were ſituated in the deepeſt receſſes of woods and 

foreſts, They made choice of ſuch ſituations, not only becauſe they ds 3. 

were moſt proper for ſtudy and contemplation,. but chiefly becauſe 

they were moſt ſuitable to that profound ſecrecy with which they in- 

ſtructed their pupils, and kept their doctrines from the knowledge 

of others. It ſeems indeed probable, that wherever the Druids had Id. ibid. 

a temple of any great note, attended by a conſiderable number of 

prieſts, there they had alſo an academy, in which ſuch of thoſe 

prieſts as were eſteemed moſt learned were appointed to teach. The 

greateſt of theſe ancient Britiſh academies, it 1s believed, was in the 

iſle of Angleſey, near the manſion of the Archdruid, who had tlie 

chief direction in matters of learning as well as of religion. Here Rowland's 
Mona Antiq. 

there is one place which is ſtill called Myfyrion, i. e. the place of p. 84. 

ſtudies; another called Caer-Edris, the city of aſtronomers; and 

another Cerrig-Brudyn, the aſtronomers cirele. The ſtory of king Id. ibid. 

Bladud, who is ſaid to have flouriſhed about goo years before the 

birth of Chriſt, to Ttave ſtudied long at Athens, and after his return 


to have eſtabliſhed a famous univerſity at Stamford, is evidently le- Halen Script. 


Brit. p. 11. 
gendary, and merits no regard. This ridiculous Rory 1 is thus told Harding's 


by the old rhiming hiſtorian Harding. — 2 ag 


Stanford he made, the Stanford hight this day 
In which he made an Univerſfitee. 
His philoſophers, as Merlin doth ſaye, 
Had Scholers fele, of great habilitec, | 
| Pp 2 Studying 


c. 27. ſol. 23. 
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Studying ever alway in unitee, 
| In all the ſeven liberal ſcience | 
For to purchaſe wyſdome and ſapience. 


This fine tale was probably invented and propagated by thoſe ma- 

ſters and ſcholars who abandoned Oxford, and endeavoured to 
K eſtabliſh an. univerſity at Stamford, in the reign of Edward III. No 
| Oxon. p. 165, greater regard is due to the Monkiſh legend of the two univerſities 
28 founded by Brutus the Trojan, near the place where the truly 
famous univerſity of Oxford now ſtands; which is thus related by 

John Rouſe, the Warwiek antiquary: Our chronicles ſay that 

ſome very-learned men came out of Greece into Britain with king 

« Brutus, and made choice of a place, which from them is till 
called Greeklade, where they dwelt, and eſtabliſhed an univerſity. 

« Among theſe learned Greeks, there were ſome who excelled in 

the knowledge of medicine, who took up their reſidence, and fixed 

their phyſical ſchool at a very healthy place not far diſtant, which 

J. Roffi Hitt, © from them is till called Leechlade.“ Theſe ſchools, we are gravely 
_—— 4 by the ſame antiquary, were ſome time after removed to the 


Hearne, edit. 
Oxon. P. 20. place where Oxford now ſtands, as being a more commodious and 


1 pleaſant ſituation. 


p. 21. f 
Manner of But though we cannot now . the particular places where 


teaching in 
theſ: ſemina- theſe moſt ancient ſeminaries of learning were ſeated, we are not 


128 altogether ſo ignorant of their conſtitution, and of the manner in 
which the ſciences were taught in them. The profeſſors. delivered 
all their lectures to their pupils in verſe. This practice may appear 
ſingular and difficult to us, but it was eaſy and familiar in thoſe 

poetic ages, when proſe was, hardly ever uſed but in common con- 
verſation, on the loweſt ſubjects. A Druidical courſe of education, 
comprehending the whole circle of the ſciences which were then 
| 1 taught, is ſaid to have conſiſted of about twenty thouſand verſes. 
wal, es The kind of verſe in which it is imagined the Druids delivered their 


La Relig io 
de Gaul, 13 doctrines to their ſcholars, was that which is called by the Welſh 


3% | 
1 „ | grammarians 
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grammarians Englyn Milur, of which the following lines are a 
ſhort ſpecimen :. | 
An lavar koth yu lavar guir 


Bedh durn re ver, dhan tavaz rèhir 
Mez den heb davaz a gallaz i dir. 


What's ſaid of old will always ſtand; 


Ikoyd's 
Too long a tongue, too ſhort a hand; Archzologia 
But he that had no tongue loſt his land. — 2 


The ſcholars were not allowed to commit any of theſe verſes to 
writing, but were obliged to get them all by heart. This mode of ns oo 
education was far from being peculiar to the Druids of Gaul and 
Britain, but ſeems to have prevailed in all the nations of antiquity, D.. Borlaſe's 
even after the invention of letters. For even that moſt wonderful * — 
and uſeful invention was not brought into common uſe without much ee 
oppoſition, and many ſpecious reaſonings againſt it. Such is the Bulzi Hit. 


attachment of mankind: to their ancient cuſtoms, and their ſhyneſs y : _ 
to embrace the moſt valuable new inventions! This practice of 
committing every thing to memory made a learned education very 

tedious; and thoſe who went through a complete courſe commonly 

ſpent about twenty years in the academy. When the youth were =" de Bel 
firſt admitted into theſe ancient ſeats of learning, they were obliged Mela, I. 3. c. 2. 
to take an oath of ſecrecy ; in which they ſolemnly ſwore, never to 

reveal. the myſteries which they ſhould there learn. They were Buſts, 1 
then alſo taken intirely out of the hands of their parents and friends, 

obliged to conſtant reſidence, and not permitted to converſe with 

any but their teachers and fellow- ſtudents, until they were regularly 
diſmiſſed. One leſſon which the Druids inculcated very much upon fa 
all their pupils, was a ſupreme veneration for the perſons and opi- x. 2% 
nions of their teachers; which being deeply impreſſed upon their 

minds in their youth, never was obliterated. This circumſtance 8 
contributed not a little to ſupport the power and influence of the 


Druids; as all the principal perſons in every ſtate were educated in 
their 
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their academies, where they imbibed a high opinion of the dignity 
and wiſdom of their inſtructors. We cannot now diſcover what 
particular emoluments or rewards the Druids received for their care 
of the education of youth, or whether they received theſe rewards 
from the public, or from their ſcholars. But in general we may 
conclude, that, as this province was entirely in their hands, the ad- 
vantages they derived from it were very conſiderable. 


ms ny Though the above account of the ſtate of learning among the 
Britains not ancient Britons, before they were conquered by the Romans, 1s not 
* ſo particular and ſatisfactory as we could have wiſhed to make it, if 
hiſtory had afforded clearer lights; yet it is evidently ſufficient to 

ſhew tBat our Britiſh anceſtors did not wholly neglect the improve- 

ment of their minds and the cultivation of the ſciences; and conſe- 

quently that they did not deſerve that contempt with which they 

have been treated by ſome of our own hiſtorians, nor the odious 

names of ſavages and barbarians, which have been ſo liberally be- 

ſtowed on them, as well as on other nations, by the ſupercilious lite- 

rati of Greece and Rome. It plainly appears that many of the 

youth of Britain were animated with de love of learning, and a 

taſte for ſtudy, before their country was ſubdued by the Romans; 

and that this victorious people only put them under the direction of 

new maſters, and gave a new turn to their ſtudies, which we ſhall | 

now endeavour to deſcribe in as few words as poſſible. 


State of Icarn- The famous Julius Agricola (who was advanced to the govern- 
aber nne e. ment of Britain, A. D. 78.) was the firſt of the Roman governors of 
man conqueſt. this iſland, who gave any conſiderable attention to the concerns of 
learning. This illuſtrious perſon being not only one of the greateſt 
generals, but alſo one of the beſt and moſt learned men of the age 

in which he lived, took great pains to reconcile the provincial Bri- 

tons to the Roman government, by introducing amongſt them the 

Roman arts and ſciences, With this view he perſuaded the noble 


youth of Britain to learn the Latin language, and to apply to the 
ſtudy 
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ftudy of the Roman eloquence. Theſe perſuaſions were ſucceſsful, 4 .— _ l 
becauſe they were ſeaſonable; and the Britiſh youth being depri ved 
of their former inſtructors, by the deſtruction and expulſion of the 
Druids (which happened about this time) willingly put themſelves 
under thoſe teachers which were provided for them by the Romans. 
Theſe youth applied with ſo much ardor to this new courſe of ſtudy, 

that they obliged Agricola very ſoon to declare that they excelled 
the youth of Gaul in genius and erudition. This declaration of ſo Id. ibid. 
great a man was no doubt very flattering to theſe noble and inge- 
nious youths, and contributed not a little to increaſe their love of 


the Roman learning. 
Vide Cod. 
Though. it is not neceſſary to give a minute detail of the ſtate of Theod. 


learning among the Romans at this period, as that belongs more tit. 3 cg 


properly to the Roman than to the Britiſh hiſtory, yet it is certainly — | 


requiſite to take a little notice of thoſe particular ſciences, which that — 1 _ 
victorious and intelligent people chiefly encouraged, in all the pro- Studiis Lite. 


ralibus urbis- 
vinces of their empire, and particularly in Britain, Theſe were Rome et 
| | . . 44 2 | Conſtant, 
grammar, rhetoric, philoſophy. medicine, and law. Legdns 
A. D. 1605. 


The Romans were at gtcat pains to introduce the ſtudy and uſe Lain nd 
of their own language into all the provinces of their empire. The pages. 
ſtudy of this language was warmly recommended to the youth of 

Britain by the Roman governors. of this iſland, who took care to 

provide them with maſters to teach them to read, write, and ſpeak 

it, at the public charge. At firſt theſe youth diſcovered a great diſ- 

like of the language, as well as to the perſons of their. conquerors; 

but by degrees they were brought to apply to the ſtudy of it with 
uncommon diligence and ſucceſs. At length the knowledge of the Tacit vita 
Latin grammar became one of the firſt and moſt indiſpenſible branches Ste. c. 21. 
of a liberal education; and that language was ſo generally under- 

ſtood and ſpoken in this iſland, * That (to uſe an expreſſion. of 

« Gildas, the moſt ancient of our hiſtorians) Britain might then 

have been more properly called a Roman than a Britiſh iſtand.” il Th” 
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Cod. Theod. 


tom. 5. I. 13. 


tit. 3. leg. 11. 
. 


Juvenal, 
J ſat. 1 5. 
v. 10. 


Eloquence. 
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The Greek tongue was ſtill more univerſal than the Latin in this 


period; as it was almoſt the vernacular language of the eaſtern em- 
Pire, and underſtood by all the literati of the Welt. This moſt 
beautiful and copious language was much admired and ſtudicd in this 


Period, in all the provinces of the weſtern empire; and all the chief 


cities of theſe provinces were provided with a competent number 
of Greek grammarians to inſtruct their youth in this branch of learn- 
ing. To this univerſal taſte which then prevailed in the moſt re- 
mote provinces of the Roman empire, for the ſtudy of the languages 
and learning of Greece and Rome, Py plainly alludes in the 
following line: 


Nunc totus Graias noſtraſque habet orbis Athenas. 


Eloquence had long been the favourite ſtudy of the Greeks and 
Romans. While theſe illuſtrious nations enjoyed their liberties, 
their greateſt Orators were eſteemed the greateſt men, had the chief 
ſway in all their public counſels, and were advanced to the higheſt 
honours in their reſpective ſtates. Nay, ſo ſtrong and prevalent was 


this taſte for eloquence in the Romat 18, that it even ſurvived their 


Cod. Theod. 


tom. 5. I. 14. 


tit. 1. leg. 1. 
P+ 139. 


Tacit. vita 
Agric. c. 21. 


Id. ibid. 


freedom, and operated very vigorouſly for ſeveral ages under the 
imperial government. Their governors encouraged the ſtudy of 
rhetoric in all the provinces of their empire ; and in particular we 
find that Agricola warmly recommended this to the noble youth of 
Britain. Theſe young men obſerving the high eſteem in which 
Orators were held by their conquerors, and that eloquence was the 
moſt effectual means of obtaining favour and preferment, they ap- 
plied to the ſtudy and acquiſition of it with great eagerneſs. This 
ſtudy became fo univerſally faſhionable in this period, that it afforded 


one of the ſatirical writers of theſe times a pretence for ſaying, 


Juvenal, 


lat. 15. v. 111. 


The introduction of the Chriſtian religion into this iſland, in this 
Per 10d, contributed not a little to promote the ſtudy of the languages 


De conducendo loquitur jam rhetore Thule, 


and 
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and of rhctoric, as well as of ſome other parts of learning. For 
though many of the firſt preachers of the goſpel, both in Britain 

and in other countries, abounded more in zeal and piety, and per- 
| haps in extraordinary gifts, than in human learning, yet when theſe 
extraordinary gifts were withdrawn, it became neceſlary for them to 
apply to the ſtudy of languages and of ſome other ſciences. As the 
New Teftament was written in Greek, ſome knowledge of that tongue 
in particular became neceflary to all thoſe Chriſtians who deſired to 
be acquainted with the genuine principles of their religion. Be- 
ſides this, it was not long before Chriſtianity began to be attacked, 
in all parts oft he world, by the eloquence of rhetoricians, and the 
reaſonings of philoſophers, which made it neceſſary for the miniſters 
of that religion to make themſelves maſters of thoſe weapons, in 
order to employ them in its defence. Nay, thoſe unhappy diſputes 
and controverſies which aroſe very early among Chriftians them- 
ſelves, about the tenets of their religion, though they were attended 
with many bad effects, were productive of this good one, that they 
obliged thoſe who were keenly engaged in them, to cultivate the arts 
of ſpeaking, writing, and reaſoning, in order to defend their fa- 
vourite opinions. 


As it is not the hiſtory of learning in general, but of learning in Philoſophy. 
Great Britain, that we are now inveſtigating, it would be very im- 
proper to enter upon a minute enumeration of all the different ſects 
or ſchools of philoſophers among the Greeks and Romans, and of 
the various tenets of theſe different ſchools; ſince it is certain that 
ſome of theſe were very little, or not at all, known in this iſland at 
this period. It is ſufficient to take notice, that the two chief ſchools 
of philoſophy were the academic and peripatetic; the former founded | 
by Plato, and the latter by Ariſtotle. The greateſt number of ſuc- Phaloeph. 
cceding philoſophers ranged themſelves under the banners of one or ?: 155 ©: 


| 351, Kc. 
other of theſe illuſtrious chiefs, and waged perpetual war againſt FPracker Hill. 
| | ; | , ; Philoſoph. 
each other. At length the fury of this philoſophic war was in ſome _ ne 
| p. 627, &c. 


VoL. I. Qq degree 776, c. 
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| | degree abated by the inſtitution of a new ſect of philoſophers, and 
l a new ſyſtem of philoſophy, which was called the eclectic. This 
mode of philoſophizing had its beginning in the famous ſchools 
of Alexandria, about the end of the ſecond century, and in a 
little time ſpread into all the provinces of the Roman empire. 
The diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of theſe new philoſophers was 
this, that they did not embrace the ſyſtems either of Plato or 
Ariſtotle, or of any of the other great philoſophers who had 
founded ſects, but ſelected out of all theſe ſyſtems what appeared 
to them moſt agreeable to truth. This ſpecious appearance of 
eandour and love of truth gained them many admirers; and it 
was on this account they were called eclectics, or ſelectors. But as 
they profeſſed a peculiar veneration for Plato, and adopted the ſenti- 
ments of that great philoſopher concerning the Deity, the human 
ſoul, and inviſible objects, they were alſo called the New Platoniſts, 
x and their philoſophy Reformed Platoniſm. As this was the moſt po- 
pular philoſophy in thefe times, and was particularly embraced by 
Vide Mo. All the learned men among the Chriſtians, we have reaſon to believe 
meim, tive that it was the philoſophy that was chiefly admired and ſtudied in 
25,3, 4. Britain in this period. | 
Mathematics, Some parts of mathematical learning fell into great diſgrace, and 
ſuffered a kind of proſcription, in this period. This was chiefly 
owing to the groſs impoſitions of certain pretenders to judicial aſtro- 
wa logy, who called themſelves mathematicians; and to the increaſing 
credulity and ignorance of the times, which could not very well 
diſtinguiſh between theſe impoſtors and men of real ſcience. This 
at leaſt is certain, that many ſevere laws were made by the Roman 
emperors of the fourth and fifth centuries againſt mathematicians, 


Vide Sd. who were repreſented as guilty of the ſame crimes, and are threatened 


Theod. tom. 3. 
l. 9+ tit. 16. with the ſame puniſhments, with magicians and enchanters. 


Medicine, The ſtudy of medicine was long deſpiſed and neglected by the 
Romans, and phyſic was practiſed among them chiefly, if not only, 
| by 
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by ſlaves and perſons of the loweſt rank. But by degrees this very 3 


neceſſary and uſeful ſcience came to be more regarded, and its profeſ- de — 
rum apud vet. 
ſors . more reſpected and encouraged. Under the emperors, phyſicians Rom. Con- 


were generally of free condition, and on the ſame reſpectable foot- — = _ 
ing with other men of learning; many privileges and immunities * 179 
were conferred upon them by law, and great care was taken to pro- 

vide profeſſors of medicine, and to encourage the ſtudy of it in all 

the provinces and great cities of the empire. As theſe laws in Cod. Theod. 
favour of phyſicians, and for the encouragement of the ſtudy of — 225 
medicine, extended to Britain, as well as to other provinces, many 

of the Britiſh youth were no doubt thereby engaged to 0 apply to the 

ſtudy of that ſcience. 


As the Romans eſtabliſhed their own government, courts of juſtice, Law. 

and laws, in all the provinces of their empire, it became neceſſary 

for ſome of the inhabitants of each of theſe provinces to apply to 

the ſtudy of the Roman laws; that they might be able to explain 

theſe laws to their countrymen, and to act as advocates for them in 

the courts of juſtice. The provincials were much encouraged in this 

ſtudy by the Romans, who took care to provide proper ſchools and 

maſters for their inſtruction. It ſeems to have been a cuſtom in this * — 
period, that many of the Britiſh youth who applied to the ſtudy of 

the Roman laws, with a view of becoming pleaders, took a journey 


into Gaul, to finiſh their education in ſome of the public ſchools of 
that country *. | 
Though the names, and ſome parts of the hiſtory, of many learned deren 

men who flouriſhed in Gaul in the third, fourth, and fifth centuries men. 

are ſtill preſerved ſꝶ, it muſt be confeſſed that we know very little of 

the literati of Britain in theſe times. This is chiefly owing to the 

dreadful havock which was made, firſt by the Scots and Pits, and 
afterwards by the Saxons, of the monuments of Roman arts and 


* Gallia cauſidicos docuit facunda Britannos. Juv. Sat. 15. v. I 10. 
Vide Auſonii parentalia, & profeſſores Burdigalenſis. 
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SylviusBonus. 
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learning in this iſland. In theſe devaſtations the works, and, toge- 


ther with them, the names and memories of many learned men, 


undoubtedly periſhed ; and very few of thoſe whoſe names have 
been preſerved are ſo well known, or ſo famous, as to merit a 
place in the general hiſtory of their country. 

Sylvius Bonus, or Coil the Good, was a learned Briton who 
flouriſhed in the fourth century, and was cotemporary with the 
poet Auſonius, whoſe indignation he incurred by criticiſing his works. 


Auſonius wrote no fewer than fix epigrams againſt Sylvius, in which 


Leland de 


Script. Brit, 


& 8. p. 32. 


he reproached him chiefly on account of his country ; for the ſting 
of all theſe epigrams is this, © If Sylvius is good he is not a Briton, 
« or if he is a Briton he is not good; for a Briton cannot be a good 
«*,man *.“ This violent reſentment of Auſonius againſt the people 
of Britain was probably excited by their having embraced the party 
of the uſurper Maximus, who at the head of a Britiſh army con- 
quered Gaul, and killed the emperor Gratian, who had been the 
pupil and friend of Auſonius. The odious character of the ancient 
Britons, which was drawn by Auſonius when his mind was inflamed 
with theſe violent political and national animoſities, merits no regard. 


Though it is evident from the teſtimony of Auſonius that Sylvius 


Baleus de 
Iiluftrat. 
Script. Brit. 
Pe 39 


St. Ninian, 
St, Pat. ick, 
Pelagius, &c. 


was an author, yet his works are entirely loſt and unknown; and 
the catalogue which is given of them by Bale, like many others of 
the catalogue of that writer, is certainly fictitious. 


As the Chriſtian religion generally prevailed in Britain, in the flou- 
riſhing times of the Roman government, we may be certain that 
many of the miniſters of that religion applied to the ſtudy of the 
Roman learning, that they might be the better qualified for illuſtrat- 
ing and defending the principles of their religion. But as few or 
none of the writings of theſe moſt ancient fathers of the Britiſh 


church are now extant, and little is faid of them in the writings of 


* Sylvius hic Bonus eſt. Quis Sylvius? Iſte Britannus. | 
Aut Brito hic non eſt Sylvius, aut malus eſt, Ayſon. Epizram. 


b |; wy their 
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their cotemporaries, we can know but little of their perſonal hiſtory, 
and of the extent of their erudition. St, Ninian, who was one of 
the chief inſtruments of propagating the Chriſtian religion in the 
northern parts of this iſland, among the Scots and Picts, was a Bri- 
ton of noble birth and excellent genius. After he had received as 
good an education at home as his own country- could afford, he 
travelled for his further improvement, and ſpent ſeveral years at 
Rome, which was then the chief ſeat of learning, as well as of 
empire. From thence he returned into Britain, and ſpent his life in 
preaching the Goſpel in the moſt uncultivated parts of it, with equal — 
zeal and ſucceſs. St. Patrick, the famous apoſtle of the Iriſh, was Brit. p. 42. 
alſo a Briton of a good family and ingenious diſpoſition. Having 
received the firſt part of his education at home, he travelled into 
Gaul, and ſtudied a conſiderable time under the celebrated St. Ger- 
manus, biſhop of Arles. From thence he went to Rome, where, by 
the greatneſs of his learning and ſanctity of his manners, he gained 
the eſteem and friendſhip of Cæleſtine, then biſhop of that city, 
who adviſed him to employ his great talents in attempting to civilize 
and inftru the people of Ireland in the knowledge of the Chriſtian 
religion. He was not unacquainted with that country, having been 
taken in his youth by pirates and carried into Ireland, where he 
ſpent ſome years. Having then beheld with compaſſion the general | 
ignorance of that people, he cheerfully undertook the arduous taſk Baleus de 
of their inſtruction and converſion. In this work he employed the — Irs; wy 
remaining years of his life, and his pious and learned labours were = _— 
crowned with the moſt aſtoniſhing ſucceſs. But beſides theſe and P- 36. 
others who have been inrolled in the catalogue of ſaints, this iſland 
produced ſome men of learning in this period, who have been ſtig- 
matized as the moſt wicked and pertinacious heretics. Of this num- 
ber was the famous hereſiarch Pelagius, whoſe real name is believed: 
to have been Morgan, of which Pelagius is a tranſlation. He was: 
born in that part of Britain which is now called North Wales, on 
| | 3 
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| the 13th of November, A. D. 354, the ſame day with his great an- 
Uſſerius de j 2 ; | a . k 

Brit. Ecclef, tagoniſt St. Auguſtin, He received a learned education in his own 

* country, moſt probably in the great monaſtery of Banchor near 

Id. ibid p. 208. Cheſter, to the government of which he was advanced, A. D. 404. 

He was long eſteemed and loved by St. Jerome and St. Auguſtin, Who 

kept up a friendly correſpondence with him by letters, before they 

diſcovered the heretical pravity of his opinions. For Pelagius being 

a cautious and artful man, for ſome time vented his peculiar notions 

as the ſentiments of others, without diſcovering that they were his 

Id. ibid. p. zo. own. At length, however, he threw off the maſk, and openly pub- 

iſhed and defended his doctrines at Rome, about the beginning of 

. the fifth century. This involved him in many troubles, and drew 

* upon him the indignation of his former friends, St. Jerome and St. 

Auguſtin, who wrote againſt him with great acrimony. He is ac- 

knowledged, even by his adverſaries, to have been a man of good 

ſenſe and great learning, and an acute diſputant, though they load 

him with the moſt bitter reproaches for his abuſe of theſe talents. 

His perſonal blemiſhes are painted in very ſtrong colours, and he is 

repreſented by theſe good fathers, in the heat of their zeal, as a very 

1 ugly fellow, broad-ſhouldered, thick-necked, fat-headed, lame of 

Eccleſ. pri- © a leg, and blind of an eye.” Even the moſt northern parts of this 

mord. P. 207. iſſand produced ſome men of learning in this period. Celeſtius, the 

_ diſciple and friend of Pelagius, was a Scotſman, who made a prodi- 

gious noiſe in the world by his writings and diſputations about the 

Id. p. 208. beginning of the fifth century. He defended and propagated the 

peculiar opinions of his maſter Pelagius, with ſo much learning, 

zeal, and ſucceſs, that thoſe who embraced theſe opinions were fre- 


de Tln quently called Celeſtians. Before he became acquainted with theſe 
. doctrines he wrote ſeveral books which were univerſally admired for 


Sennad. their orthodoxy, learning, and virtuous tendency. After he had 


Catalog, Vir. | : . . 
Iluſt. c. 44. ſpent his youth in his own country in a ſtudious privacy, he travelled 


for his further improvement to Rome, where he became acquainted 
8 Es with 
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with Rufinus and Pelagius, and was by them infected with their 


30³ 


hereſies. From that time he became the moſt indefatigable and un- Ufer ibid, 


daunted champion of theſe hereſies, and thereby brought upon him- 


p · 205. 


{elf rhe indignation of the orthodox fathers of theſe days, who gave 


him many very bad names in their writings. St. Jerome, whole 
commentaries on the Epheſians he had preſumed to criticize, calls 
him © An ignorant, ſtupid fool, having his belly ſwelled and di- 
ce ſtended with Scots pottage; a great, corpulent, barking dog, who 
« was fitter to kick with heels, than to bite with his teeth; a Cer- 
e berus, who, with his maſter Pluto (Pelagius) deſerved to be 
« knocked on the head, that they might be put to eternal ſilence.“ 
Such were the flowers of rhetoric which theſe good fathers employed 
againſt the enemies of the orthodox faith! But candor obliges us 
to obſerve, that this was perhaps more the vice of the age in which 
they lived, than of the men. Both Pelagius and Celeſtius were very 
great travellers; having viſited many different countries of Aſia and 
Africa, as well as Europe, with a view to elude the perſecutions of 
their enemies, and to propagate their opinions. It is no incon- 
ſiderable evidence of their ſuperior learning and abilities, that their 
opinions gained great ground in all the provinces both of the eaſtern 
and weſtern empire, in ſpite of the writings of many learned fa- 
thers and the decrees of many councils againſt them. The Pe- 
“ lagian and Celeſtian herefy (ſays Photius) not only flouriſhed in 
&« great vigour in the Welt, but was alſo propagated into the Eaſt.” 


The Romans were at great pains to diffuſe the uſe of their lan- 
guage, and the knowledge of their learning, into all the provinces 
of their empire. With this view they eſtabliſhed ſchools i in all the 


Ibid. p. 207. 
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molt proper places of thefe provinces; in which the youth were 


taught the Latin language, and ſometimes the Greek, and other 
parts of learning. The Theodoſian Code abounds with edicts relat- 
ing to theſe ſchools; regulating the number and qualifications of 
their profeſſors; the manner in which they were to be choſen; the 
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ſciences which they were to teach ; the ſalaries which they were to 


receive; and the immunities of various kinds which they and their 


families were to enjoy. One of the moſt remarkable of thoſe edicts 
is that of the emperor Gratian, which was promulgated A. D. 376; 
and being directed to the præfect of Gaul, it extended to Britain, 
which was under his government, By this law all the edicts of for- 
mer emperors, in favour of theſe provincial ſchools, were confirmed 
and enforced : and the præfect is commanded to eſtabliſh ſuch ſchools 
in all the conſiderable towns, particularly in all the capitals of the 
ſeveral provinces under his command. Though we cannot therefore 
give a detail of the places where theſe Roman ſchools in this iſland 
were ſeated, the times when they were erected, and other circum- 

ſtances, yet we have reaſon to conclude that there were a conſider- 
able number of them in it; that ſome, perhaps the firſt of them, 
were eſtabliſhed by the famous Agricola, and others by ſucceeding 
governors, at different times. In particular, we may almoſt be cer- 
tain that there were ſeminaries of learning eſtabliſhed in thoſe times 


at Lincoln, York, Cheſter, and Caerleon, which were Roman colo- 


nies, and at London, which was a rich and populous city, the capi- 
tal of Provincial Britain, and probably in ſeveral other places. So 
great a number of illuſtrious ſchools, in which the languages and 
iciences were taught at the public expence, muſt both have diffuſed 
a taſte for learning among the people of Britain, and afforded them 
a favourable opportunity of gratifying that taſte. 


The Roman provinces in this iſland were in a very unſettled 
ſtate from about the middle of the fourth century to their final diſſo- 
lution, having been often diſturbed by internal tumults and uſurpa- 
tions, and frequently haraſſed on one ſide by the incurſions of the 
Scots and Picts, and on the other by the depredations of the Saxons “. 
In this period, therefore, we may be certain that learning began to 
decline and languiſn. But when the Romans took their final fare- 


* Sce Chap. I, 
| 276 well 
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well of this iſland, peace, order, civility and ſcience departed with 
them; and this wretched country was ſoon after plunged into the 
moſt deplorable darkneſs and ignorance, as well as confuſion. | For 
the greateſt part of the learned men of theſe times, being either Ro- 
mans by birth, or encouraged and protected by them, they accom- 


panied their countrymen and patrons to the continent; and the few 


Who ſtayed behind were ſoon deſtroyed, or driven from their ſtudies, 
by the barbarous invaders of their country. In a little time every 
eſtabliſhment in favour of learning fell to the ground, and the ſchools 
for education were demoliſhed or deſerted. The moſt ancient of our 
own hiſtorians, Gildas, hath drawn a moſt ſhocking picture of the 
ignorance, as well as of the vices of the Chriſtian clergy of Britain 
in theſe times. * Britain (faith he) hath prieſts, but they are igno- 


rant and fooliſh, &c.” The great ſucceſs which Cæleſtius, Agri- Giidæ Bp. 


cola, and the other diſciples of Pelagius had in propagating their 92. 
opinions in this iſland, was chiefly owing to the general ignorance 


of the Britiſh clergy; who being conſcious of their own inability to 


defend their faith againſt theſe adverſaries, ſent into Gaul, where rrp 4-90 


learning was in a more flouriſhing ſtate, for aſſiſtance in this diſpute, c. 17, 18, 19. 


Germanus, who was ſent by the biſhops of Gaul on this occaſion, 


having defeated the champions of Pelagianiſm, and baniſhed that 
hereſy out of Britain; imagining that the revival of learning would 
be the moſt effectual means of preventing its return, he eſtabliſhed 
ſeveral ſchools, which he put under the direction of ſome of his moſt 


learned followers. But the hiſtory of theſe new eſtabliſhments falls 3 Col. 


lectanea, v. 2. 


more properly within the ſucceeding period, and will make a part 
ef the fourth chapter of the ſecond book of chis work. 
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The hiftory of the arts in Great Britain, from the firft invaſion of it 
by the Romans under Julius Ceſar, A. A. C. 55. to the ar 2 4⁴ 2 
the Aan, A. D. 449. 


S. artiſts of various * conſtitute a great body of the citizens 98 

of every civilized nation, and by their ſkill and induſtry, 
contribute not a little to the wealth and proſperity of the ſtate, as 
well as to the happineſs of all its members, it cannot be inconſiſtent 
with the dignity or ends of hiſtory to record the invention and pro- 
greſs of the moſt uſeful arts, and to preſerve the memory of the moſt 
ingenious artiſts, Beſides this, a careful inveſtigation of the ſtate of 
the arts among any people, in any period of their hiſtory, is one of 
the beſt means of diſcovering their genius, manners and circum=- ! 
ſtances in that period. For theſe reaſons, and others which need | 
not be particularly mentioned, the fifth chapter of every book of 
this work is to contain a brief delineation of the ſtate of the arts in 


this ifland, in the 1 which is the ſubject of that book. 
Rr 2 | 3 
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Diviſion of The deſign of all the arts being either to ſupply the neceſſities or 


gee promote the pleaſures of mankind, they may not improperly be di- 


lesung. vided into two claſſes ; the one of which may be called that of the 
neceflary, and the other that of the pleaſing arts. The neceſſary 
arts are thoſe which are enployed in providing food, lodging, cloath- 
ing, and defence, which are neceſfary to the ſuſtenance and preſer- 
vation of human life. The pleaſing arts are thoſe which cannot be 
ſaid to be neceſſary to the ſupport of life, but contribute very much 
to its happineſs, by charming the ſenſes, delighting the imagination, 
and filling the mind with agreeable feelings of various kinds. 


— Nothing is ſo neceſſary to the preſervation of life as a ſufficient 
quantity of food, and therefore the procuring of this hath always. 
been the firft object of the art and induſtry of mankind in all coun- 
tries. It is indeed true, that there are very few countries in which a 
ſmall number of human creatures may not ſuſtain a wretched life, 
without either art or induſtry, by eating without dreſſing what the 

origin of Earth produceth without cultivation; and it is not improbable that 

— To the firſt ſavage inhabitants of this iſland, as well as of many other 

77. countries, ſubſiſted for ſome time in this miſerable manner. 

Hunting, xc. But as the ſpontaneous productions of the earth in this climate, 

which are ſuited to the ſuſtenance of the human body, are not very 

plentiful, and are in a great meaſure deſtroyed in the winter ſeaſon, 
the firſt inhabitants of Britain would ſoon be under a neceſſity of 
looking out for fome more abundant and permanent means of ſub- 
ſiſtance; and could not fail to eaſt their eyes on the prodigious num- 
ber of animals of various kinds with which they were ſurrounded on 
all hands, Some of theſe animals excelling men in ſwiftneſs, others 
exceeding them in ſtrength. and fierceneſs; ſome coneealing them- 
ſelves under water, and others Hying up into the air, far beyond 
their reach; it became neceſſary to invent a multitude of arts, to get 
theſe animals into their poſſeſſion, in order to feed upon them. 
This gave riſe to the arts of hunting, fowling, and * whieh 
7 : are, 
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are, and always have been the moſt ſerious employments of ſavage 
nations, and the chief means of their ſubſiſtance. The ancient Ger- | | | 
mans, when they were not engaged in war, ſpent a great part of | 
their time in hunting; and ſo, no doubt, did the moſt ancient Bri- — 8 
tons. Even in the beginning of the third century, all the uncon- 
quered Britons who dwelt beyond Hadrian's wall, lived chiefly on l 
the prey which they took in hunting. The poems of Oſſian, the ſon in 3 
of Fingal, (who flouriſhed in theſe parts in that age) abound in de- 
ſcriptions of hunting, which he makes the only buſineſs of his heroes 
in times of peace *. It appears alſo from theſe poems, that the Bri- 
tons were not unacquainted with the art of catching birds with. 
hawks trained for that purpoſe : but they ſeem to have been abſo- 
lutely ignorant of the art of catching fiſh ; for there is not ſo much. 
as one alluſion to that art in all the works of that venerable bard. 
Their ignorance of this art is both confirmed and accounted for by 
Dio Niceus, who aſſures us, That the ancient Britons never taſted xiphilic, ex. 
e fiſh, though they had innumerable multitudes of them in their 2 
“ ſeas, lakes, and rivers.” By the bye, we may obſerve, that this 
agreement between the poems of Oſſian and the Greek hiſtorian, in 
a circumſtance ſo ſingular, is at once a proof of the genuine anti- 
quity of theſe poems ; and that the Greek and Roman writers were 
not ſo ill informed about the affairs and manners of the ancient Bri- 
tons as ſome have imagined. 
Though ſome of the inhabitants of this iſland, even after it was Patturage.. 
invaded. by the Romans, lived. chiefly by hunting, yet others of 
them, long before that period, had cither invented themſelves, or 
had been taught by others, a more effectual art of procuring a plen- 
tiful ſupply of animal food. This was. the art. of paſturage, or of 
feeding flocks and herds of tame animals. This art or way of life 
is peculiarly agreeable to a people emerging from the ſavage ſtate, 


becauſe it requires no great degree of labour and induſtry, to which. 


dee the Poems of Offian paſſim. | + Id. the battle of Lora. 
| | they 
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they are averſe, and gratifies their roaming unſettled diſpoſition, 
Paſturage was accordingly the great employment, and the chief 
means of ſubſiſtance of the far greateſt part of the inhabitants of 
this iſland when it was firſt invaded by the Romans. Many of the 
ancient Britiſh nations are thought, by ſome antiquaries, to have 
en Hitt. derived their names from the paſtoral life, and from the particular 
p. 408. note. kinds of cattle which they chiefly tended. © The iſland of Britain 
« (ſays Cæſar) abounds in cattle; and the. greateſt part of thoſe 
—or within the country never ſow their lands, but live on fleſh and 
c. 10. „ milk.” Even in the moſt northern extremities of Britain, where 
— 4 „ the people depended moſt on hunting, they were not altogether 
p. 31. Kiphi- deſtitute of flocks and herds of cattle. But theſe ancient Britiſh 


lin. ex Dione 
Niczo in Se- ſhepherds ſeem to have been ignorant of ſome of tne moſt uſeful 


wy parts of their art, till they were inſtructed in them by the Romans. 
We have no reaſon to think that they were acquainted with the art 
of caſtrating animals, in order to meliorate their fleſn; and we know 
Strabo, 1, 4. from good authority, that they were many of them ignorant of the 
Card art of making cheeſe. One of the moſt learned antiquaries thinks it 
Belgium Bui. probable that Scribonius, phyſician to the emperor Claudius, was 


tannicum, 


p. 47, 48. the firſt who inſtructed the Britons in theſe uſeful arts. 


Agriculture. The next ſtep from paſturage in every country hath been to agri- 
Orig in of culture. This moſt uſeful of all arts, and the parent of ſo many 


Laws, Arts, 


nad $-iences, others, was not wholly unknown in this iſland before the Roman 
p. 833. Invaſion, though it is difficult to diſcover when it was introduced, 
and how far it had then advanced. Both the Greeks and Phœni- 

cians had viſited Britain long before the Romans invaded it ; but as 

theſe viſits were only tranſient, and for the ſake of trade, it 1s un- 

certain whether they took the trouble to inſtruct the natives in agri- 

culture. It is more probable that the knowledge and practice of this 

art was brought hither by fome of thoſe colonies which came from 

the coaſts of Gaul and fettled here. Theſe emigrants having been 


employed in agriculture in their | own country, pfirſued the ſame 
| employment 
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employment in their new ſettlements. This was the opinion of 
Cæſar. The ſea-coaſts are inhabited by colonies from Belgium, 


0 which having eſtabliſhed themſelves in Britain, began to cultivate Czfar de Bel. 


| Þ — . . Gal. J. . 
de the ſoil.” Agriculture was perhaps little known in this iſland c. 12. a 


till about 150 years before the beginning of the Chriſtian zra, when 

great multitudes of Celtic Gauls being expelled their native ſeats be- 

tween the Phine and the Seine, by the Belgæ from Germany, took 

ſhelter in the ſouth of Britain, where they met with a favourable Muſgrave | 
reception, and formed ſeveral ſmall ſtates. Theſe ſtates received — 
reinforcements from time to time from the ſame coaſts, whoſe in-“! 
habitants were then called Belgæ, and practiſed huſbandry; a way 

of life which they were encouraged to purſue in Britain by the fer- 

tility of the ſoil, which produced all kinds of grain in great plenty * m_ 
and perfection. If we could depend on the teſtimony of Jeoffrey of 
Monmouth, we ſhould be led to think that agriculture had been in 

great eſteem in Britain ſeveral ages before the period above-men- 

tioned. For that writer acquaints us, that it was declared by one of 

the laws of Dunwallo Molmutius, (who is ſaid to have reigned over 

all Britain about. five centuries before the birth of Chrift) that the 
ploughs of the huſbandmen, as well as the temples of the Gods, Gau!frid. 
ſhould be ſanctuaries to ſuch criminals as fled to them for protection. 1 
But this is unqueſtionably one of the many improbable fables related 

by that author; and the law to which he alludes was evidently of a 

much later date. Upon the whole the truth ſeems to be, that though 
agriculture might be practiſed a little by a few of the more ancient 
Britons, yet it was chiefly introduced by the Belgie Gauls, about a 

century before the firſt Roman invaſion, and almoſt wholly confined. 


to them till after that event. 


Very few of the peculiar practices of the moſt ancient Britiſh Manures. 
huſbandmen are preſerved in hiſtory. It appears that they were not 
unacquainted with the uſe of manures, for renewing and increaſing 
the fertility of. their grounds; and that beſides thoſe which were 
6 | common 
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common in other countries, they had one peculiar to themſelves and 
the Gauls. This was marle. The people of Gaul and Britain 
« (ſays Pliny) have found out another kind of manure for their 
„ grounds; which is a fat clay or earth, called marle, of which 
«© they entertain a very high opinion.” The ſame writer, after 
enumerating and deſcribing ſeveral different kinds of marle, proceeds 
thus: „Of thoſe marles which are eſteemed the fatteſt, the white 
ce ones are moll valuable. Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds. Firſt, 
that one already deſcribed which hath the moſt ſharp and piquant 
„ taſte. Another kind is the white chalky marle, much uſed by ſil- 
„ yerſmiths. For this they are ſometimes obiiged to fink ſhafts one 
hundred feet deep, where they find the vein ſpreading broader, as 


in other mines of metals. It is this kind of marle which is moſt 


Id. ibid. c. 8. 


19. ibid. 


Implements 
and practices. 


e uſed in Britain. Its effects are found to continue eighty years: 
« and no man was ever yet known to have manured the ſame field 
« with this marle twice in his lifetime.” It is highly probable that 
lime was alſo uſed as a manure by the ancient Britons ; becauſe we 
know with certainty that it was ſo uſed in Gaul, from whence the 
knowledge of it might eaſily be brought into Britain. 


The inſtruments and methods of ploughing, ſowing, and reaping 
in Britain were no doubt the ſame as in Gaul, from whence they 
were brought; and theſe probably were not very different from thoſe 
which were uſed in Italy in theſe times, which are ſo copiouſly de- 
ſcribed by the Roman writers on agriculture . Diodorus Siculus hath 


| preſerved ſome remarkable particulars relating to the manner in 


which the moſt ancient Britiſh huſbandmen preſerved their corns 
after they were reaped, and prepared them for uſe. © The Britons, 
« when they have reaped their corns, by cutting the ears from the 
e ſtubble, lay them up for preſervation, in ſubterraneous caves or 
& granaries. From thence; they ſay, in very ancient times, they 
4 uſed to take a certain quantity of theſe ears every day, and hav- 


2 Vide Scriptores Rei Ruſticæ a Geſnero, edit, Lipſiæ 17 35. 
| | „ ing 
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« ing dried and bruiſed the grains, made a kind of food of them * Sicul, 
Fo P. 347» 


« for immediate uſe.” Though theſe methods were very flovenly x Edit. Amite- 
and imperfect, they were not peculiar to the ancient Britons, but yas de Re 
were practiſed by many other nations; and ſome veſtiges of them **»<-57- 
were not long ago remaining in the weſtern iſles of Scotland. The 

“ ancient way of dreſſing corn, which is ſtill uſed in ſeveral iſles, is 

called Graddan, from the Iriſh word Grad, which ſignifies quick. 

« A woman ſitting down takes a handful of corn, holding it by the 

& ſtalks in her left hand, and then ſets fire to the ears, which were 

« preſently in a flame; ſhe has a ſtick in her right hand, which ſhe 
manages very dexterouſly, beating off the grain at the very inſtant 

„ when the huſk is quite burnt, for if ſhe miſs of that ſhe muſt uſe Martin'sDe- 


ſcription of 


« the kiln; but experience has taught them this art to perfection. the Weſtern 
Iſles of Scot- 
„The corn may be ſo dreſſed, winnowed, ground, and baked within land, p. 204. 


« an hour,” 


As ſoon as the Romans had obtained a firm eſtabliſhment in Bri- 5 
tain, agriculture began to be very much improved and extended. che Romans. 
This was an art in which that renowned people greatly delighted, 
and which they encouraged in all the provinces of their empire. 
© When the Romans (ſays Cato) deſigned to beſtow the higheſt 
“ praiſe on a good man, they uſed to ſay he underſtands agriculture 
„ well, and is an excellent huſbandman; for this was eſteemed the — * 
e greateſt and moſt honourable character, &c.” As ſoon therefore em. 
as the Romans had ſubdued any of the Britiſh ſtates, they endea- 
voured, by various means, to-bring their new ſubjects to cultivate 
their lands, in order to render their conqueſt more valuable. The 
tribute of a certain quantity of corn which they impoſed on theſe 
ſtates as they fell under their dominion, obliged the people to apply Heineccii 
.to agriculture, The colonies of veterans (who were as expert at by ks gp 
guiding the plough as at wielding the ſword) which they planted in 
the moſt convenient places, ſet before the native Britons an example 
both of the methods and advantages of this art. In a word, the 
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Romans, by their power, policy, and example, ſo effectually recon- 
ciled the Britons to the cultivation of their lands, that in- a little 
time this iſland became one of the moſt plentiful provinces of the 
empire, and not only produced a ſufficient quantity of corn for the 


ſupport of its own inhabitants and the Roman troops, but afforded 


every year a very great ſurplus for exportation. This became an 


object of fo great importance, that a fleet of ſhips was provided for 


this particular ſervice of bringing corn from Britain; and capacious 
granaries were built on the oppofite continent for the reception of 
that corn; which from thence was conveyed into Germany and 
other countries, for the uſe of the Roman armies. * He alſo built 
„new granaries (ſays Ammianus Marcellinus of the emperor Ju- 
& lian) in the room of thoſe which had been burnt by the enemy, 
&« into which he might put the corn uſually brought from Britain.” 
The great number of the ſhips which were employed by the ſame 
emperor, A. D. 359, in bringing corn from this ifland, muft give 
us a very high idea of the fertility and cultivation of it in theſe 
times. Having collected prodigious quantities of timber from 
« the woods on the banks of the Rhine, he built a fleet of eight 
« hundred ſhips, larger than the common barks, which he ſent to 


„ Britain, to bring corn from thence. When this corn arrived he 


« ſent it up the Rhine in boats, and furniſhed the mhabitants of 
e thoſe towns and countries which had been plundered by the ene- 


% my, with a ſufficient quantity to ſupport them during the winter, 
Zoſimi Hig, © to fow their lands in the ſpring, and to maintain them till next 


© harveſt.” So great and happy are the effects of well-dire&ed in- 
duſtry ! To enumerate the many improvements in huſbandry which 
were introduced by the Romans, and produced this amazing plenty, 
would fwell this article beyond all proportion. They may be ſeen: 
at large in the writers quoted below. | 


* Scriptores Rei Ruſtici veteres Latini a Geſnero, edit. Lipli, A. D. 1735. 2 tom. 
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The far greateſt part of the ancient Britons were as ignorant of Gardening. 
gardening as of huſbandry, before they were ſubdued and in- 
ſtructed by the Romans. The people of Britain (ſays Strabo) 
are generally ignorant of the art of cultivating gardens, as well strabo, 1. 4. 
« as of other parts of agriculture.” Like the ancient Germans, F.. 
they made uſe of herbs and fruits, but they were ſuchas grew in the 
ficlds and woods without cultivation. But no ſooner were the Romans 
ſettled in Britain, than they began to plant orchards and cultivate 
gardens, and found by experience, That the ſoil and climate were 
every fit for all kinds of fruit- trees, except the vine and the olive; 

* and for all plants and vegetables, except a few which were pecu- Tit vi 
& liar to hotter countries.” In a little time, when they became bet- Agric. c. 12. 
ter acquainted with the country, they even found that ſome parts 

of it were not unfit for vineyards, and obtained permiſſion from gcnipiores 
the emperor Probus to plant vines and make wine in Britain, about * 
A. D. 278. In a word, the Romans practiſed themſelves, and in- 

ſtructed their Britiſh ſubjects in all the branches of agriculture, and 

in every art which was then known in the world, for making the 

earth yield her moſt precious gifts in the greateſt abundance, for 

the ſupport and comfort of human life. We have even reaſon to 

believe, that provincial Britain was better cultivated, and in all reſpects 

a more plentiful and pleaſant country while it was under the dominion 

of the Romans, than it was at any time for more than a thouſand 

years after their departure. So beneficial, in ſome reſpects, it may 
ſometimes prove to a people who are but juſt emerging from the 

ſavage ſtate, to be brought under the dominion of a more enlight- 

ened nation, when that nation hath the wiſdom and humanity to 

protect, to poliſh, and inſtruct, inſtead of deſtroying, the people 

whom it hath ſubdued ! | | | 


We have ſufficient evidence that the knowledge of agriculture, and GI pro. 
þ 4 . . greſs of Agri - 
indeed of all the other arts, entered Britain at the ſouth-eaſt corner, and culture. 
traveled by flow and gradual ſteps towards the north-weſt; but it is 


812 Very 


Xiphilin, ex 


Dio. Nicæo 


in Sever. 


Al. ibid. 
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very difficult to trace the progreſs of theſe arts, or to diſcover how 
far they had advanced in this period. With regard to agriculture, 
we are aſſured by a cotemporary and well-informed author, that it 
had advanced no farther than the wall of Hadrian in the beginning 
of the third century. For when the emperor Severus invaded Ca- 
ledonia, A. D. 207, we are told, That the Mazatz and Caledo- 
© nians (who poſſeſſed all the iſland beyond the wall of Hadrian) 


c inhabited barren uncultivated mountains, or deſert marſhy plains; 
that they had neither walls, towns, nor cultivated lands; but 
„ lived on the fleſh and milk of their flocks and herds, on what 
e they got by plunder or catched by hunting, and on the fruits of 


& trees.” The Mazatz and Caledonians having been obliged by 
Severus to yield up a part of their country to the Romans, that in- 
duſtrious people, in the courſe of the third century, built ſeveral 


towns and ſtations, conſtructed highways, cut down woods, drained. 


marſhes, and introduced agriculture into the country between the 
walls, many parts of which are very level, fertile, and fit for tillage, 
Though the Romans never formed any large or laſting eſtabliſhments 


to the north of the wall between the Forth and Clyde, yet many of 
them, and of the provincial Britons, retired into Caledonia at dif- 


ferent times and on various accounts, particularly about the end of 
the third century, to eſcape from the Diocleſian perſecution. It is 


therefore highly probable: that theſe refugees inſtructed the people 


among whom they ſettled, not only in their religion, but alſo in 


their arts, particularly agriculture. The eaſtern coaſts of Caledonia 


Works of 
©Othan, v. 1, 


Di. ſſert. P · Fo 


were remarkably fitfor cultivation, and the Pits who inhabited theſe 
coaſts were very early acquainted with agriculture, which they un- 


doubtedly learned from the Romans or the provincial Britons. The 
name which was given to the Caledonians of the Eaft by thoſe of 


the Weſt was Cruitnich, which fignifies wheat or corn eaters; a 
proof that they were huſbandmen. We have even ſome reaſon to 


believe, that the Caledonians of the Weſt (who in. the fourth cen- 
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e raneous receſſes.” Some of the ſubterraneous, or earth-houſes, 
as they are called, are ſtill remaining in the weſtern les of Scot- the Weſtern 
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tury began to be called Scots) though they were of a more reſtleſs 
and wandering diſpoſition than thoſe of the Eaſt, and their country 
more mountainous, and not ſo fit for cultivation, were not altogether 
ignorant of agriculture in this period. For St. Jerome reproaches 
Celeſtius, who was a Scotſman, That his belly was ſwelled or 8. Eieron. 


« diſtended with Scots pottage or haſty-pudding.” This is at leaſt Ms" * 
a proof that in the beginning of the fifth century the Scots, or weſt- 
ern Caledonians, lived partly upon meal; a kind of food to which 


they had been abſolute ſtrangers about two hundred years before, 
when they were invaded by the emperor Severus. 


In thoſe very ancient times, when the firſt inhabitants of this Britons as ig- 
Hand were ignorant of agriculture, they were no leſs ignorant of * 
architecture; and as they had no better food than the ſpontaneous 
productions of the earth, or the animals which they took in hunt- 
ing, ſo they had no better lodgings than thickets, dens, and caves. 
This appears to have been the ſtate of many other ancient nations, 
as well as of the ancient Britons *®. Some of theſe caves, which 
were their winter-habitations, and places of retreat in time of war,, 
were formed and rendered ſecure and warm by art, like thoſe of the 


ancient Germans, which are thus deſcribed by Tacitus: © They are 


« uſed to dig deep caves in the ground and cover them with earth, 


« where they lay up their proviſions, and dwell in winter for the 


« ſake of warmth. Into thoſe they retire alſo from their enemies, Tacit, de mo- 


| 1 ; rib. German. 
* who plunder the open country, but cannot diſcover theſe ſubter- e. 16. 


Martin's De- 
ſcription of 


ands, p. 154. 


land and in Cornwall. The ſummer habitations of the moſt ancient Dr. Borlaſc's 
| | | Antiq. Corn. 


| f . P. 292, 293. 
* Tum primum ſubieri domos. Domus antra fecerunt; | 
Et denſe frutices, et junctæ cortice virgæ. Ovid, Metam. I. 1. 
Credo pudicitiam Saturno rege moratam | 20 
In terris, viſamque diu; cum frigida parvas 


Præberit ſpelunca domos. Juv. Sat. 6. 


Britons 


of agriculture. 
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Britons were very light; and, like thoſe of the Fennians, conſiſted 
only of a few ſtakes driven into the ground, interwoven with wattles, 


and covered over with the boughs of trees. 


When Julius Cæſar invaded Britain, the inhabitants of Cantium 


(Kent) and of ſome other parts in the South, had learned to build 


Czſr de Bel. 
Gal, I. Jo 
C. I2. 


Tacit. de mo- 
rib. German. 
c. 16. 

Baxt. Gloſſ. 
Brit. voce 
Candida caſa, 


p- 65. 


houſes a little more ſubſtantial and convenient. The country 
* (ſays Cæſar) abounds in houſes, which very much reſemble thoſe 
« of Gaul.” The firſt ſtep towards this improvement ſeems to have 
been that of daubing the wattled walls of their houſes with clay, 
to fill up the chinks and make them warmer.“ The Germans 
ce uſed for this purpoſe a kind of pure reſplendent earth of different 
« colours, which had an appearance of painting at a diſtance;“ but 
the Gauls and Britains choſe rather to whitewaſh the clay after it 
was dry with chalk. Inſtead of the boughs of trees, they thatched 
theſe houſes with ſtraw, as a much better ſecurity againſt the weather, 
They next proceeded to form the walls of large beams of wood, 
inſtead of Rakes and wattles. This ſeems to have been the mode of 


building in Britain, when it was firſt invaded by the Romans. 


Diod, Sic. 
1.5.c.8. 


*The Britons (ſays Diodorus Siculus, who was cotemporary with 
& Cxſar) dwell in wretched cottages, which are conſtructed of wood, 
% covered with ſtraw.” Theſe wooden houſes of the ancient Gauls 
and Britons were not ſquare but circular, with high tapering roofs, 
at the top or center of which was an aperture for the admiſſion of 


light and emiſſion of ſmoke. Thole of Gaul are thus deſcribed by 


Strabo, I. 5. 
p- 197. 


Rowland's 
Mona Autig. 


P · 88, 89. 


NMPherſon's 
Ditſertations, 


D. fert. 17, 


Strabo: „They build their houſcs of wood, in the form of a circle, 
* with lofty tapering roofs.” The foundations of ſome of the moſt 
magnificent of theſe circular houſes were of fone, of which there 
are ſome veſtiges ſtill remaining in Angleſey and other places. It 
was probably in imitation of theſe wooden houſes, that the moſt an- 
cient ſtone edifices, of which there are ſtill ſome remains in the 
weſtern iſlands of Scotland, were built circular, and have a large aperture 
at the top. 

When 
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When the Britons were invaded by the Romans they had nothing Towns of the 
among them anſwering to our ideas of a city or town, conſiſting ofs. 
a great number of contiguous houſes, diſpoſed into regular ſtreets, 
lanes, and courts. Their dwellings, like thoſe of the ancient Ger- 
mans, were ſcattered about the country, and generally ſituated on 
the brink of ſome rivulet for the ſake of water, and on the ſkirt of Tacit. de mo- 


| : S . rib, German. 
fome wood or foreſt, for the conveniency of hunting, and paſture for c. 10. Vita 


their cattle. As theſe inviting circumſtances were more conſpicuous 8.8 © 21. 
in ſome parts of the country than others, the princes and chiefs made 
choice of theſe places for their reſidence; and a number of their 
friends and followers, for various reaſons, built their houſes as near 
to them as they could with conveniency. This naturally produced 
an ancient Britiſh town, which is deſcribed by Cæſar and Strabo in 
the following manner: © From the Caſh he learnt that the town 
6 of Caſſivelaun was at no great diſtance, a place defended by woods 
« and marſhes, in which very great numbers of men and cattle were 
Cc 


collected. For what the Britons call a town, is a tract of woody coun- 


« try, ſurrounded by a mound and ditch, for the ſecurity of them- 


»» Czſar de Bel. 


« ſelves and their cattle againſt the incurſions of their enemies.“ 27 5 


« The foreſts of the Britons are their cities. For when they have 
* incloſed a very large circuit with felled trees, they build within it 
% houſes for themſelves and hovels for their cattle. Theſe build- 
« ings are very flight, and not deſigned for long duration.” The frabo, |. 4 
palaces of the Britiſh princes were probably built of the ſame CE 
materials, and on the ſame plan, with the houſes of their ſubjects, —_ A 
and differed from them only in ſolidity and magnitude. 
Though the communication between this iſland and the continent Britons made 

was more free and open after the firſt Roman invaſion than it had — 
been before, and ſome of the Britiſh princes and chieftains even Petgen the 
vifited Rome, then in its greateſt glory; it doth not appear that the cond invalions 
people of Britain made any conſiderable improvements in their man- 
ner of building for at leaſt a hundred years after that invaſion. For 


c 
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Zonaras, 


P. I 36, 


Stonehenge, 
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when the renowned Caractacus was carried priſoner to Rome, A. D. 
52, and obſerved the beauty and magnificence of the buildings in 
that proud metropolis of the world, he is ſaid to have expreſſed 
great ſurprize, © That the Romans, who had ſuch magnificent pa- 
* laces of their own, ſhould envy the wretched cabbins of the 
« Britons.” | 

It muſt appear very ſurpriſing that the ancient Britons, when they 
were ſo ignorant of architecture, were capable of erecting ſo ſtu- 
pendous a fabric as that of Stonehenge on Saliſbury Plain. A fabric 
which hath been the admiration of all ſucceeding ages, and hath 
outlaſted all the ſolid and noble ſtructures which were erected by the 
Romans in this iſland. If this was really the work of the ancient 
Britons, it was probably planned by the Druids, and executed under 
their direction, at the common expence, and by the united power of 
all the Britiſh ſtates, to be the chief temple of their Gods, and per- 
haps the ſepulchre of their kings, and the place of their general 
aſſemblies. For it is well known, that when a people are cordially 
united, under the direction of {ſkilful leaders, and animated by two 
ſuch powerful motives, as an ardent zeal for their religion, and for 


the glory of their country, they will perform atchievements and 


execute works which could hardly be expected from them. How- 
ever this may be, we have ſufficient evidence, that the people of 
Britain, before they were ſubdued and inſtructed by the Romans, 
had but little knowledge of architecture, and were very meanly 
lodged. | = 
But as ſoon as the Romans began to form ſettlements and plant 
colonies in this iſland, a ſudden and ſurpriſing change enſued in the 
ſtate of architecture. For that wonderful people were as induſtrious 
as they were brave, and made haſte to adorn every country that they 


conquered. The firſt Roman colony was planted at Camulodunum, 


A. D. 50, and when it was deſtroyed by the Britons in their great 


revolt under Boadicia, only eleven years after, it appears to have 


been 
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been a large and well-built town, adorned with ſtatues, temples, 
theatres, and other public edifices. This we learn incidentally from 


Tacitus, when he is giving an account of the prodigies which were 


reported to have happened 1n that place, and to have announced its 
approaching deſtruction. Amongſt others, © The ſtatue of victory 
% tumbled down, without any viible violence, in the hall where 
« public buſineſs was tranſacted, the confuſed murmurs of ſtrangers 
« were heard, and the theatre reſounded with diſmal howlings.” 
The temple of Claudius at Camulodunum was at that time ſo large 
a building that it contained the whole garriſon, who took ſhelter in 
it after the reſt of the town was deſtroyed, and ſo ſtrong that it ſtood 


321 


Tacit. Annal. 
I. 14. c. 32. 


a ſiege of two days againſt all the Britiſh army. But London affords 14. ibid, 


a ſtill more ſtriking example of the rapid progreſs of the Roman 
architecture in this iſland. There was either no town in that place, 
or at moſt only a Britiſh town, or incloſed foreſt, at the time of the 
firſt Roman invaſion ; nor is there any reaſon to ſuppoſe that it was 


much improved between that and the ſecond invaſion under Claudius. 
But in about ſixteen years after it came into the poſſeſſion of the i. 


Romans, it became a rich, populous, and beautiful city. 


Tacit. Annal. 


14. Ce 33. 


The Romans not only built a prodigious number of ſolid, conve- Romans in- 


ſtructed the 


nient, and magnificent ſtructures for their own accommodation, but Britons in 


they exhorted, encouraged, and inſtructed the Britons to imitate 
their example. This was one of the arts which Agricola, the moſt 
excellent of the Roman governors, employed to civilize the Britons, 
and reconcile them to the Roman government. The following 
« winter (ſays Tacitus) was ſpent by Agricola in very falutary 
« meaſures, That the Britons, who led a roaming and unſettled 
life, and were eaſily inſtigated to war, might contract a love to 
peace and tranquillity, by being accuſtomed to a more pleaſant 
way of living, he exhorted and aſſiſted them to build houſes, 
temples, courts, and market-places. By praiſing the diligent and 
reproaching the indolent, he excited ſo great an emulation among 
Vo L. I. 5 2 1 


architecture. 
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« the Britons, that after they had erected all thoſe neceſſary edifices 
« in their towns, they proceeded to build others merely for orna- 
et. vn men and pleaſure, as porticoes, galleries, baths, banqueting- 
Agric. c. 21. & houſes, &c.“ From this time, which was A. D. 80, to the middle 
of the fourth century, architecture and all the arts immediately con- 
nected with it, greatly flouriſhed in this iſland; and the ſame taſte 
for erecting ſolid, convenient, and beautiful buildings, which had 
long prevailed in Italy, was introduced into Britain. Every Roman 
colony and free city (of which there was a great number in this 
country) was a little Rome, encompaſſed with ſtrong walls, adorned 
with temples, palaces, courts, halls, baſiliſks, baths, markets, aque- 
ducts, and many other fine buildings, both for uſe and ornament. 
The country every where abounded with well-built villages, towns, 
forts, and ſtations; and the whole was defended by that high and 
ſtrong wall, with its many towers and caſtles, which reached from 
the mouth of the river Tine on the eaſt, to the Solway Firth on the 
weſt, This ſpirit of building, which was introduced and encouraged 
by the Romans, ſo much improved the taſte, and increaſed the 
number of the Britiſh builders, that in the third century this iſland 
was famous for the great number and excellence of its architects and 
artificers. When the emperor Conſtantius, father of Conſtantine 
the Great, rebuilt the city of Autun in Gaul, A. D. 296, he was 
"ON chiefly furniſhed with workmen from Britain, which (ſays Eu- - 
Panzgyr. 8. “ menius) very much abounded with the beſt artificers.“ 


Architecture Not very long after this period, architecture and all the arts con- 
eine abo nected with it began to decline very ſenſibly in Britain, and in all 
— yas bay the provinces of the weſtern empire. This was partly owing to the 
building of Conſtantinople, which drew many of the moſt famous 
architects and other artificers into the Eaſt, and partly to the irrup- 
tions and depredations of the barbarous nations. If we may believe 
venerable Bede, the Britons were become {ſo ignorant of the art of 
building before the final departure of the Romans, that they were 
3 . obliged 
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obliged to repair the wall between the Forth and Clyde with turfs Bædz Hit. 


inſtead of ſtone, for want of warkmen who underſtood maſonry, — * 


But we cannot lay much ſtreſs on this teſtimony, becauſe it doth not 


refer to the provincial Britons, but to thoſe who lived beyond the 


wall of Severus, where the Roman arts never much prevailed; and 
becauſe the true reaſon of their repairing that wall with turf, and 
not with ſtone, certainly was, that it had been originally built in that 
manner. Beſides, we are told by the ſame writer, in the ſame place, 
that the provincial Britons ſome time after this, with the aſſiſtance 


of one Roman legion, built a wall of ſolid ſtone, eight — thick Id. wid. 
and twelve high, from ſea to ſea. 


The final departure of the Romans was followed by the almoſt he deftroy- 
total deſtruction of architecture in this iſland. For the unhappy and — — 4 


unwarlike people whom they left behind, having neither ſkill nor man“. 
courage to defend the numerous towns, forts, and cities which they 


_ poſſeſſed, they were ſeized by their ferocious invaders, who firſt 


plundered and then deſtroyed them. By this means, the many 


noble ſtructures with which Provincial Britain had been adorned by 


the art and induſtry of the Romans, were ruined or defaced in a 


very little time, and the unfortunate Britons were quite incapable of 


repairing them, or of building others in their room. That long ſuc- 

ceſſion of miſeries in which they were involved by the Scots, Picts, Belek. 
and Saxons, deprived them of the many uſeful arts which they had 2 
learned from their former maſters, and lodged them once more in — 2 = 


foreſts, dens, and caves, like their ſavage anceſtors. 


= Hilt, 


Next to food and lodging, nothing is more neceſſary to mankind, Clothing arts: 


eſpecially to thoſe of them who inhabit cold and variable climates, 

than clothing. For this reaſon all thoſe arts which have for their 

object the providing of decent, warm, and comfortable clothing, 

may be juſtly ranked among the neceſſary arts; though ſome authors Las ol 
have maintained that vanity contributed as much as neceſſity to their p. = 3 


invention. | 
TS | It 
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Ancient Bri- It appears evident from ancient hiſtory, that the firſt inhabitants 


od of all the countries of Europe were either naked or almoſt naked; 


—_—y bo- owing to their ignorance of the clothing-arts. Such in particular 


Pelloutier was the uncomfortable ſtate of the moſt ancient inhabitants of this 


Hiſt. de Celt. a 
t. 1. J. 2. c. 6. iſland, When they lived on the ſpontaneous productions of the 


Cluver. Ger- 
man. Antiq. Caf 


2 1. tered themſelves during the night in thickets, dens, and caves; fo 
. :, when they went abroad in the day, in queſt of their food, or in pur- 


Cluser. Ger. {uit of their game, they were either naked, or only a little covered 


man. Antig. in the coldeſt ſeaſons, with the branches and bark of trees, and ſuch 


J. 1. c. 16. . | . 
p. 113. things as they could uſe without art or preparation. It was pro- 


bably with the ſame view to ſupply the want of clothes, and to ſe- 


cure themſelves a little from the ſevereſt colds, that they beſmeared 
their bodies with ſuch things as they found moſt proper for that pur- 


poſe. It is even certain that the people of Britain continued much 
longer in this condition than many of the nations on the continent, 


Cet de Bel. Who had earlier intercourſe with ſtrangers, and better opportunities 
Gal. .5. c. 14. of being inſtructed in the moſt uſeful arts. It is a ſufficient proof 


Pomponius 


* 1. 3. of this, that the Britons ſtill continued to beſmear and paint their 


g 5. bodies, long after the people of Spain, Gaul, and even of Germany 
Nat 1.22. c.1 had abandoned that practice, and were tolerably clothed.. 


Uncertain It 18 impoſſible to diſcover with certainty when or by whom the 


who intro- 
duced the art of making, or the cuſtom of wearing clothes was firſt in- 


clothing arts. , or" , a ; 
_ troduced into this iſland ; or whether this art was in ſome degree 


invented by the natives, without foreign inſtruction. For as all 


mankind are ſubjected to the ſame wants, and poſſeſſed of the ſame 


faculties, ſome of the moſt neceſſary arts have been invented in 


many different countries. The Phœnicians, who excelled in all the 
arts of clothing, viſited the Scilly iſlands, and probably ſome parts 


YM of the continent of Britain, in very ancient times, on account of 
ue?, Am- 


wes Brit. trade; but we have no evidence that they inſtructed the natives in 
Antiq. c. 5. 5 , 
Ag. e any of theſe arts. It is more probable that they did not; for no 


* 5 f kind 


th, and the animals which they catched in hunting, as they ſhel-- 
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kind of cloth is mentioned among the commodities which they gave 9 
the Britons in exchange for their tin, lead, and ſkins. The Greeks, p. 175. 
who ſucceeded the Phoenicians in that trade, were not more com- 
municative, having nothing in view but their own gain. The very 

ſight however of people ſo comfortably clothed could hardly fail to 

engage the attention of the Britons, and. awaken their deſires of 

being poſſeſſed of fuch accommodations. Accordingly we find that 

the people of the Caſſiterides, or Scilly iſlands, to which the Phce= Id. ibid. 
nicians and Greeks traded, were clothed in very ancient times. 


The firſt garments of the ancient Britons, and' of many other — 
ancient nations, were made of ſkins. As they lived chiefly on the in ſxias. 
milk and fleſh of their flocks, it was moſt natural and obvious to Sg = 
clothe themſelves in their ſpoils. The Britons (ſays Cæſar) in p. 298. 

2 N 8 a 1 Cæſar de Bel. 
« the interior parts of the country are clothed in ſkins.” Theſe Gal. I. f. c. 14. 
garments, in the moſt ancient times at leaſt, did. not conſiſt of ſe- 
veral ſkins artificially ſewed together, ſo as to form a commodious 
covering for the body; but of one ſkin of ſome of the larger ant- 
mals, which they caſt about their ſhoulders like a mantle, and which 
left much of the body ſtill naked. It required however ſome art to 8 | 1 
make theſe ſkins tolerably ſoft and pliable, and fit for wrapping : l 
about the body. For this purpoſe they made uſe of various means; 
as ſteeping them in water, and then beating them with ſtones and 2 _ * 


ſticks, and rubbing them from time to time with fat to keep them * N . 


pliant. 
But theſe ſkins, after all this preparation, afforded ſo imperfect a Clothing arts 


covering to the body, that we may reaſonably ſuppoſe our Britiſh 2 * 
anceſtors would content themſelves with it no longer than until they invakon. 
became acquainted with one more comfortable and commodious. 

The arts of dreſſing wool and flax, of ſpinning them into yarn, and 

weaving them into cloth, are ſo complicated, that it is not probable 

that they were often invented, and in many different countries, like 

ſome more ſimple arts; but rather that they were gradually commu- 

| 6 | nicated. 
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nicated from one country to another. If the Phoenicians or Greeks 
imparted any knowledge of theſe arts to the Britons, it was certainly 


very imperfect, and communicated only to a few of the inhabitants 


of the Scilly iſlands, with whom they chiefly traded. It is moſt 

probable that Britain was indebted to Gaul for the firſt Knowledge 
of theſe moſt valuable arts, and that they were brought into this 
iſland by ſome of the Belgic colonies about a century before the firſt 
Roman invaſion, or perhaps earlier. We may therefore conclude 
that the inhabitants of the ſouthern parts of Britain were well ac- 
quainted with the arts of dreſſing, ſpinning, and weaving both flax 
and wool, when they were invaded by the Romans; and that they 


practiſed theſe arts much in the ſame manner with the prope 0 of 


Gaul, of which a tolerable account may be collected. 


The people of Gaul and Britain manufactured ſeveral kinds of 5 


by the Gauls woollen cloths in theſe times; but there were two or three of which 


and Britons, 


they ſeem to have been the inventors, and in making of which they 
very much excelled. One of theſe kinds of cloth which was ma- 


nufactured by the Belgæ, both on the continent and in this iſland, 


Strabo, I. 4. 
p. 196. 
Plin. Hiſt. 
Nat. I. 8. 


C. 48. 974. 
In uſum 
Delphini, 
t. 2. p. 231. 
Diod. Sic. 
I. 5. p. 353. 


was made of a coarſe, harſh kind of wool. It was woven very 


thick, which rendered it remarkably warm. Of this they made 


their mantles or plaids, which they uſed in winter. The Romans 
themſelves, when they were in cold? northern countries, wore this 
cloth on account of its warmneſs. Another kind of cloth which the 
Gauls and Britons manufactured was made of fine wool dyed ſeveral 
different colours. This being ſpun into yarn, was woven chequer- 
wiſe, which made it fall into ſmall ſquares, ſome of one colour and 
ſome of another. This ſeems to have been the ſame kind of cloth 
which is ſtill made and uſed by ſome of the common people in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and is known by the name of tartan. Of 


this cloth the ancient Gauls and Britons made their ſummer mantles 


and other garments. The Gauls, and perhaps the Britons, alſo manu- 


factured a kind of cloth, or rather feltof wool, without either ſpinning 
or 


rr. 
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or weaving ; and of the wool which was thorn from this in dreſſing 
it they made matreſſes. This cloth or felt is ſaid to have been ſo 


ſtrong and firm, when vinegar was uſed in making it, that it reſiſted * 
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in. Hiſt. 
" „8 


the blow of a ſword, and was even ſome defence againſt fire. Some c. 48. 


writers are of opinion, that by the bark of trees with which the 


ancient Britons and many other ancient nations are ſaid to have 


clothed themſelves, we are not to underſtand the outward bark, 


which is unpliable and unfit for that purpoſe, but the inner bark or 
rind; and that not in its natural ſtate, but ſplit into long threads, 
and woven into cloth. As a proof of the truth of this conjeQture, 


they obſerve, that in many parts of Germany, Denmark and Sweden, 


they ſtill make a kind of cloth of the inner bark of ſome trees, 


which they call Matten, and lay under their corns ; and that in more Cluver. Ger, 


ancient and ruder times, they and others uſed this for clothing. It 


Antiq. J. 1. 
c. 16. p. 113. 


is even pretended, that mankind took the firſt hint of that moſt On xis of 


noble and ufeful invention of weaving webs of warf and woot, 
from obſerving the texture of the inner bark of trees. 


It appears from what hath been ſaid above, that the ancient Art of dying 
| cloth, | 


Gauls and Britons were not ignorant of the art of dying wool, yarn, 
and cloth different colours. We have even direct evidence that they 
excelled in ſome branches of this art, and poſſeſſed valuable ſecrets 
in it, that were unknown to other nations. The art of dying 


cloth (ſays Pliny) is now arrived at very great perfection, and 


„ hath lately been enriched with wonderful diſcoveries. To ſay 
“nothing at preſent of the imperial purple of Galatia, Africa, and 
« Luſitania, the people of Gaul beyond the Alps have invented a 


Laws, Arte, 
&c. v. 1. 
p. 125. 


method of dying purple, ſcarlet, and all other colours, only with 228 
t. J. 22. 


certain herbs.” Several of theſe herbs which the Gauls and Bri- e. 2. 
tons uſed in dying, are occaſionally mentioned by Pliny in different id. ibid. 


places. But the herb which they chiefly uſed for this purpoſe was | 


the glaſtum, or woad ; and they ſeem to have been led to the diſco- 


very of its valuable properties in dying cloth, from their former uſe 
of 


. 16. Co 18. 
» $662 
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Plin. Hiſt, of it in painting and ſtaining their bodies. The deep blue long 
5 continued to be the favourite colour of the ancient Britons, and 

particularly of the Caledonians, in their clothes, as it had formerly 
Claudian. Im- been the colour with which they ſtained their ſkin; and both theſe 


prim. Con. 
Stil. were executed with the ſame materials. 


Art of mak- Though the hair and wool of animals were . the firſt, yet 


3 they were not long the only materials that were uſed in making 
cloth for garments. The attention and induſtry of mankind ſoon 
diſcovered ſeveral other things that were fit for anſwering that pur- 
| poſe; particularly the long, ſlender, and flexible filaments of flax 

Erod. c. 9. and hemp. Theſe plants were cultivated with this view; and their 
Deion fine fibres (after they were ſeparated from the wood, and properly 
6 22:7: Prepared) were ſpun into yarn, and woven into cloth, in Egypt, 


pel. 1.9. p. 39. Paleſtine, and other eaſtern countries, in very ancient times. From 
thence theſe arts of cultivating, dreſſing and ſpinning flax, and 

weaving linen cloth, were communicated to the ſeveral European na- 

tions, by {low degrees, and at different times. It was even long 

after they had been practiſed in the eaſt, that they made their way 

into Italy, and were generally received in that country. For ſome 

of the greateſt families among the old Romans, boaſted that they 

made no uſe of linen in theif houſes, or about their perſons; and 

Plin. Hit. the uſe of it was long conſidered as a mark of effeminacy, and a piece 
FI 19, of criminal luxury, by that brave and hardy people. By ſlow de- 
grees, however, the manufactory and uſe of this pleaſant, cleanly, 

N and beautiful kind of cloth prevailed not only over all Italy, but 
14. ibid, alſo in Spain, Gaul, Germany, and Britain. The art of making, 
and the cuſtom of wearing linen were probably brought into this 

iland by the Belgic colonies, at the ſame time with agriculture, and 

Kept pace with that moſt uſeful of all arts, in its progreſs north- 

wards. For as there is direct evidence that the Belgæ manufactured 

linen, as well as cultivated their lands on the continent, we have 

good reaſon to conclude, that they continued to do the ſame after 

they 
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| they ſettled in this iſland; and that ſuch of the more ancient Britons 
as imitated their example in the one, would alſo follow it in the 


other. 


The ancient Gauls and Britons were not unacquainted with the art — IP 
of bleaching linen cloth, in order to render it ſofter, whiter, and more wathiog linen. 
beautiful, though their proceſs for this purpoſe ſeems to have been 
very ſimple and imperfect, as is deſcribed by Pliny. *© Again, after 
ce the flax is ſpun into yarn, it muſt be bleached and whitened, by 
ce being pounded ſeveral times in a ſtone mortar with water: and, 

« laſtly, when it is woven into cloth, it muſt be beaten upon a 

e ſmooth ſtone, with broad-headed cudgels; and the more frequently Plin. Hit. 

Nat. I. 19. 

e and ſeverely it is beaten, it will be the whiter and ſofter.” They c. 1. f z. 
ſometimes put certain herbs, particularly the roots of wild poppies, 1-008 | 
into the water, to make it more efficacious in bleaching linen. But ;. af 
as this elegant kind of cloth is very apt to contract ſtains and im- 
purities in the uſing, ſo nothing is more neceſſary to thoſe who wear 

it, than the art of waſhing and cleanſing it from time to time. To 
this art the Gauls and Britons were not ſtrangers. For ſoap, made 

of the tallow or fat of animals, and the aſhes of certain vegetables, Id. ibid. 


» 26.6 32+ * af 
was not only very much uſed, but was even invented by the ancient 5 3. 


Gauls. 
But though it appears, from this brief . that the oth civi- Clothing arts 


in Britain im- 
lized of the ancient Britons were not altogether unacquainted with proved by the 


the moſt eſſential branches of the clothing arts before they were ſub- TE 
dued by the Romans, yet it is very certain that theſe moſt ingenious 
and uſeful arts were very much improved and diffuſed in this iſland 
by that event. For one great advantage which the Romans and their 
ſubjects derived from the prodigious extent of their empire, was 
this ; that they thereby became acquainted with all the uſeful and 
ornamental arts, that were practiſed in all the different countries un- . 
der their dominion. Theſe arts they readily learnt themſelves, and 
as readily taught their ſubjects 1 in all the provinces of their empire, 


r U u : where 
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where they had been unknown, or imperfectly practiſed. In order 

to this, the emperors were at great pains to diſcover and procure the 

moſt excellent artificers of all kinds, particularly the beſt manufac- 

turers of woollen and linen cloth, whom they formed into colleges or 
corporations, with various privileges, under certain officers and 
regulations, and ſettled in the moſt convenient places of the ſeveral 
provinces of the empire. In theſe imperial colleges or manutactorics, 

all kinds of woollen and linen cloths were made, for the uſe of the 

Vide Col. emperor's family and court, and of the officers and ſoldiers of the 
1 Roman armies. All theſe colleges were under the direction of that 


tom. 3. I. 10. 
* 1 great oſſicer of the empire who was called the Count of the Sacred 
oY ts, DUR Largeſſes; and every particular college or gynæceum was governed 
Gyraceum. by a procurator. It appears from the Notitia Imperu, that there was 

ſuch an imperial manufactory of woollen and linen cloth, for the uſe 
and. iir. Of the Roman army in Britain, eſtabliſhed at Venta Belgarum, now 


v. 1. p. 139. Wincheſter. 


ene Beſides thoſe arts which are directly and immediately neceſſary to | 

FE” provide mankind with food, lodging and clothing, there are others 
which are neceſſary to the ſucceſsful practice of thoſe firſt and moſt 
indiſpenſable arts; which may therefore be called neceſſary in an 
interior and ſecondary degree. Of this kind are the various arts of 
of working wood and metals, the ſtate and progreſs of which, in 
this iſland, in this moſt ancient period of the Britiſh hiſtory, claim 
a moment's attention. 


Carpenters We have little direct information concerning the degree of know- 
T edge which the ancient Britons had of the carpenters and joiners 
arts, before they were ſubdued and inſtructed by the Romans. This 

was conliderably different, no doubt, in the different parts of this 

iſland. Wherever they built houſes of wood, that were tolerably 
ſubſtantial and convenient, they muſt have underſtood how to cut 

beams to a certain length, to.ſquare and ſmooth them, to frame and 


join them together, ſo as to form the walls and ſupport the roofs. 
5 > Tus 
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This laſt operation was the more difficult, and required the greater 

art, as theſe roofs were made in a conical form, with an aperture 

at the top. Theſe Britons who practiſed agriculture, muſt have 

known how to make ploughs, harrows, and other implements of 

huſbandry : and thoſe who manufactured linen and woollen cloth, 

muſt have had the art of making diſtaffs, ſpindles, looms, ſkuttles, 

and other inſtruments. There is one circumſtance which is truly 

ſurpriſing, and would incline us to believe that the ancient Britons, 

even in the moſt northern parts of this iſland, had made much 

greater progreſs in the carpenters and joiners arts, than could have 

been expected from a people in their condition in other reſpects. 

This circumſtance is their war chariots. Many of the Roman and Tacit. vita 

Greek authors ſpeak with admiration of the prodigious number and; 5 

great elegance of the Britiſh chariots, as well as of the wonderful Cer er 2 
c. 33. I. 5. 


dexterity of the Britons in managing them. The beſt way of ac- Ci 1g. 


counting for this ſeems to be, by obſerving that thoſe nations who 5 


delight in war, as the ancient Britons did, arrive ſooner at much + mp. Mela, 


greater dexterity in thoſe arts that are ſubſervient to 1t, than they do 
in others, 


As the Romans had arrived at great perfection in all the arts, at Improved by 
the time when they formed their firſt ſettlements in Britain, ſo they ATI 
particularly excelled in carpenters, joiners, and cabinet-makers 
works; in which they, no doubt, inſtructed their Britiſh ſubjects. 

Among the varions ſecrets in theſe arts, which the Britons probably 

learnt from their ingenious and beneficent conquerors, we may 
reckon—the conſtruction of proper tools and inftruments, in which 

a rude people are always moſt defetive—the way of making and 

uling glew, for uniting different pieces of wood—the arts of turn- 

ing, panneling, wainſcoting, faneering, and inlaying with wood, 

horn, ivory, and tortoiſe-ſhell, &c. for we know that the Romans Pin. Hit, 
were perfectly well acquainted with all theſe ſecrets, and very ready 8 2 _ 
to communicate them to all their ſubjeQs. 
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Art of work- The arts of refining and working metals are no leſs neceſſary, but 
ing meta. much more difficult to diſcover than the arts of working wood. For 
Origin ot this reaſon, many nations have continued long without the know- 
be. „ 1 ledge or the uſe of metals, and endeavoured to ſupply the place, in 
— rh + ſome meaſure, with flints, bones, and other ſubſtances. This ap- 
Dr. Borlaſe's Pears to have been the condition of the people of Britain, in this 
— $4 —4 reſpect, in very ancient times, from the great number of ſharp in- 
Plor's Hit ſtruments, as the heads of axes, ſpears, arrows, 6c. made of flints, 
p. 404. which have been found in many parts of this iſland. It is, how- 
ever, abundantly evident, that our Britiſh anceſtors had either diſ- 
covered, or had been taught the uſe and the art of working ſeveral 
metals, as tin, lead, braſs and Iron, before they were invaded by 


the Romans. 


Tag Tin was probably the firſt metal that was known to the ancient 
Bochart. v. 1. Britons, This much at leaſt is certain, that the people of Cornwal, 


64 
Fatt, An- and the Scilly iſlands, underſtood the arts of refining and working 


t q. Cornwal, 
4 * Kc. this valuable metal, ſeveral centuries before the firſt Roman invaſion. 


Their proceſs in digging and refining tin, is thus briefly deſcribed by 

Diodorus Siculus. The Britons who dwell near the Promontory 

“ Belcrium (Lands-end) are very hoſpitable, and, by their great 

« intercourſe with foreign merchants, much more civilized in their 

« way of living than the other Britons. They dig tin ore out of 

„their mines, and prepare it with great dexterity and art. Though 

« this ore is naturally of a hard ſubſtance, like ſtone, yet it is 

« mixed and incorporated with much earth, from which they ſepa- 

Died. Sc. kate it with great care; and then melt and caſt it into blocks or 
. 5. p. 347. ingots of a ſquare form, like dice.“ 

Lead. Lead was another metal with which the ancient Britons were very 

curly acquainted, as is evident from its having been one of the com- 

Scrabo, l. 3. modities which the Pheenicians exported from Cornwal and the Scilly 

2 ilands. If what Pliny tells was true, it was impoſſible for the 


Po 175 
people of Britain to remain very long without the knowledge of thzs 
metal. 
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metal. © In Spain and Gaul the mines of lead are very deep, and 

& wrought with great labour; but in Britain this metal is found 

& near the ſurface of the earth, and that in ſuch 'abundance, that Pl. Hiſt. 
« they have made a law that no more than a certain fixed quantity e. ER oe 
& of it ſhall be wrought annually.” 


Braſs, or rather copper, was known to and uſed by ſome of the Copper: 
people of Britain in very ancient times; and they were probably 
made acquainted with it firſt by the Phoenicians, who gave them Sales Lg 


fine, 


braſs in exchange for their lead and tin. This is confirmed by My 175. 


Cœæſar, who ſays, That all the braſs uſed by the Britons was im- Czfar de Bei. 


: „ 
« ported.” But from whatever quarter they received their braſs, it e. 12. : 


is certain they made much uſe of it, and underſtood the art of work- —— de 
re vOux 


ing it into various ſhapes. This is evident, from the prodigious Fevrier 1713. 


288, 292 

number of inſtruments of different ſizes and kinds, as axes, ſwords, 2 2 205. TY 
Leland's Ite- 

ſpear-heads, | arrow-heads, &c. made of copper, and known among _ — ages 


antiquaries by the general name of Celts, which have been found Nn; 

in Britain. © In May 1735, were found above 100 (of theſe cop- Mona Antiq. 
6“ per Celts) on Eaſterly-moor, twelve miles N. W. of York, toge- 
ce ther with ſeveral lumps of metal, and a quantity of. cinders ; fo 


dy 


that no doubt remained of there having been a forge at that place Dr. Borlaſes 
« for making. them.” Even the Mazatz and. Caledonians were not A—_— 
ſtrangers to the art of working braſs. For we are told by: Dio Ni- 

cæus; That they had a round ball of braſs, like an apple, at the Xiphilin. ex 
* ond of their ſpears, with. which they made a great. noiſe, and Moo ner of 


« endeavoured to frighten their enemies horſes.” 


Though iron is the moſt neceſſary and uſeful of all metals, and Ton: 
its ore is moſt abundant and univerſally diffuſed, yet the difficulty of 
diſtinguiſhing and working, it, hath. been the occaſion that many 

Orig in of 
nations have been well acquainted with ſeveral other metals long be- [avs — 
fore they had any knowledge of iron. This was certainly the caſe 5. p. — : 
of the ancient Britons, when they made their tools and arms f 
copper; which they would not have done if they had been in poſ- 

| 7 f ſeſlon 


p- 86. in note. 
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ſeſſion of iron, which is ſo much fitter for theſe purpoſes. At the 
time of the firſt Roman invaſion, iron ſeems to have been but lately 
Czar de Bel. introduced into this iſland, and was then ſo ſcarce and rare a com- 


Gal. I, To s * = * 
Ce. | modity, that the Britons made their money and their trinkets for 


H C1: „ . . N oy. = . 
1 n adorning their perſons of that metal. But the utility of iron, in 
agriculture, and all the other arts, is fo great, that when it is once 


Ban Bei diſcovered, it ſoon becomes common and plentiful in every country; 


= "wg as it did in Britain, eſpecially after the Romans had eſtabliſhed their 
RY js imperial founderies for making iron, and their noble forges for ma- 


Ke. nufacturing arms, tools, and utenſils of all kinds. 
* ard When the Romans firſt invaded this iſland, it was not known that 
O1Iver, 


it afforded either of the two precious metals of ſilver or gold. This 
DT Bel. appears from the ſilence of Cæſar, and the direct teſtimony of Tre- 
Cie. Epil. batius and Quintus Cicero, who accompanied him in his Britiſh ex- 
S. ep. 1. peditions. But theſe metals ſeem to have been diſcovered very ſoon 
after that period. For it is certain that the Britons had both ſilver 
and gold, and underſtood the art of working them, before they 
were {ſubdued by the Romans under Claudius. This is evident from 
the teſtimony of Tacitus, who tells us, © Britain produceth ſilver, 
Tac. viia © gold, and other metals, to reward its conquerors :** and from the 
1 cee. great number of gold chains that were taken from Caractacus, and 
. 12. c. 36. carried in a kind of triumph into Rome. The arts of diſcovering, 
Piod. Sicul. refining, and working theſe precioys metals, had probably been 


I. 5. c. 9.527. 
p. 350. brought into this iſland from Gaul, where they had long flouriſhed. 


Potters art. Veſſels of ſome kind or other, for containing and preſerving 
liquids, are ſo neceſſary, that they have been very early invented in 
all countries; and as clay is found in every place, is eaſily moulded 
into any form, and naturally hardens in the ſun or in ſire, it hath 
been almoſt univerſally uſed in making veſſels for theſe purpoſes in 
the firſt ſtages of ſociety. The people of Britain were furniſhed 
with earthen veſſels by the Phoenicians, in very ancient times; and 


they no doubt toon learnt to make others in imitation of them for 
4 | | | their 
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their own uſe. Many urns of earthen ware, ſuppoſed to have been Strabo, 1. 3. 


ſub. fin. 


the workmanſhip of the ancient Britons, have been found in bar- D., Borlage's 
rows in different parts of Britain. The Romans made much uſe of *"" 


Pe 23 


veſtiges of ſeveral of their great potteries are ſtill diſcernible in this 
iſland. | 


Beſides thoſe arts which are naturally neceſſary to mankind, there Art of war. 


is one which their own avarice, ambition, and other paſſions, have 
rendered no lels neceſſary. This is the art of war, which in the 
preſent ſtate of human affairs, is as indiſpenſable as any of the arts 
already mentioned. That it is a real misfortune to a people to be 
poſſeſſed of the greateſt abundance of the neceſſaries and comforts of 
life, and of all the arts which procure theſe advantages, if they have 
not at the ſame time the {kill and courage to defend themſelves and 


their poſſeſſions, the deplorable ſtate of the unwarlike Britons, when 
they were abandoned by the Romans, affords a moſt convincing 


proof. 


As the art of war is as neceſſary, fo it hath every where been as Antiquity of 


ancient, as any of the other arts. Whenever there have been men 
to fight, and any thing to fight for, there have been wars. It is 
true indeed, that the firſt conflicts of ſavage tribes hardly deſerve the 
name of art. They defend themſelves, and they annoy their ene- 
mies, with ſuch weapons as chance preſents, and by ſuch methods as 
their natural cunning ſuggeſts, or their preſent rage inſpires. But 
war doth not any where continue long in this artleſs ſtate. Life and 
victory are ſo dear to mankind, that they employ all their ingenuity 
in contriving the moſt effectual means of preſerving the one and 


_ procuring the other. It appears from the hiſtery of all nations, that 


in their moſt early periods they were greater proficients in the art 


of war than in any of the other arts. This was evidently the caſe 


of the ancient Britons before they were invaded by the Romans. 


Some of them were naked, but none of them were unarmed. Se- 
veral 


this art. 


qe. Con, 

6, &c. 

earthen wares; greatly excelled in the art of making them; and the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, 


No. 263. 
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veral of their tribes could neither plough, nor ſow, nor plant, nor 
build, nor ſpin, nor weave; but all of them could fight, and that 
not only with much courage, but alſo with conſiderable degrees of 
art. This fatal but neceſſary {kill they had acquired in thoſe almoſt 
inceſſant wars in which the petty ſtates of Britain had long been en- 
gaged againſt one another; and by this {kill they were enabled to 
make a long and glorious ſtruggle for liberty, even againſt the Ro- 
mans, who ſo far excelled all the reſt of mankind in the dreadful 
art of ſubduing or deſtroying their fellow-creatures. It is proper 
therefore to take a ſhort view of the military arts of the ancient 
Britons 1n this place: their remarkable cuſtoms relating to war will 


be hereafter mentioned *. 


All were All the young men among the ancient Britons, and all the other 
* to war. 

oy via Celtic nations (the Druids only excepted) were trained to the uſe of 
Agric. che arms from their early youth, continued in the exerciſe of them to 


Gul 18 their old age, and were always ready to appear when they were 
Cluver. Ger- called by their leaders into actual ſervice. Their very diverſions and 
man. Antiq. | . 
1. . c. 47, amuſements were of a martial and manly caſt, and contributed 
* greatly to increaſe their agility, ſtrength, and courage F. A circum- 
ſtance which is perhaps too much neglected in the military diſcipline 
of modern times. Their kings and great men in particular were 
conſtantly ſurrounded with a choſen band of brave and noble youths, 
who ſpent their time in hunting and martial ſports ; and were ready 
2 mo at a moment's warning to embark, with eagerneſs and joy, in any 
c. 13. military expedition. They had even academies in which their young 
Offian's Po- noblemen were inſtructed in the uſe, and accuſtomed to the exerciſe, 
b. 30. of arms. By theſe and the like means, the ancient Britiſh ſtates, 
though ncither large nor populous, were enabled to bring prodigious 
Xiphilio, ex multitudes of warriors into the field, all expert in the uſe of their 


Dione in vita | 
Neroniz arms, and conducted by brave and able leaders. 


Chap. VII. I Ibid, 
The 
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The armies of the ancient Britons were not divided into diſtinct 9 
Ot the DrIitl. 


corps, conſiſting each of a certain determinate number of men, com- armies. 
manded by officers of different ranks, like the Roman legions, or 
our modern regiments; but all the warriors of each particular clan Facit. Annal. 


ä : : 1. & . 
or family formed a diſtinct band, commanded by the chieftain or Oſſan's Po- 


head of that family. This diſpoſition was attended with great ad- ey r 
vantages; and theſe family-bands, united by the ſtrongeſt ties of | 

blood, and by the moſt ſolemn oaths, fought with the keeneſt ardor 

for the ſafety of their fathers, ſons, brothers, and near relations ; 

for the glory of their chief, and the honour of their name and fa-,, Annsl. 

mily. All the ſeveral clans which compoſed one ſtate or kingdom, I. 12: c. 34. 


were commanded in chief by the ſovereign of that ſtate ; and when 2 


two or more ſtates made war in conjunction, the king of one of S - Bel. 


theſe ſtates was choſen, by common conſent, to be generaliſſimo of 8. 11. 


Tacit. vita 
the combined army. Such commanders in chief over ſeveral allied 2 c. 29. 
3 iphilin. ex | | 
kings and ſtates were Caſſibelanus, Caractacus, Galgacus, and even Dione Niczo 9 | 
| in vita Ne- 


Boadicea queen of the Iceni. For though the ancient Britons were ronis. 
a brave and fierce people, they did not diſdain to fight under the 

command of a woman, when ſhe happened to be animated with an (| 
heroic ſpirit, and inveſted with ſovereign authority. | | | 


The troops which compoſed the armies of the ancient Britons were e "A 
1Nds OT their 


of three kinds; infantry, cavalry, and thoſe who fought from cha- troops. 
riots. 

The infantry of the Britons was by far the moſt numerous body, Infantry, and 
and conſtituted; according to Tacitus, the chief ſtrength of their e 


Tacit. vita 


armies. Theſe troops were very ſwift of foot, excelled in ſwimming Agric. c. 12. 
. . | rodian. 
over rivers and paſſing over fens and marſhes, which enabled them J. 3. c. 46. 


to make ſudden and unexpected attacks, and expeditious retreats. . 
They were not encumbered with much clothing, many of them be- 

ing almoſt naked; having neither breaſt-plates, helmets, nor any 

other defenſive armour but ſmall and light ſhields or targets. Their Id. ibid. 


Wei. . | | "a | offenſive 
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veral of their tribes could neither plough, nor ſow, nor plant, nor 
build, nor ſpin, nor weave; but all of them could fight, and that 


not only with much courage, but alſo with conſiderable degrees of 


All were 
trained to war. 
Tacit. vita 
Agric. c. 29. 
Czxf. de Bel. 
_ I. 6. 


14. 
a Ger- 
man, Antiq. 
4. e. 47. 


P. 312. 


"Tacit. de mo 
rib. German. 
c. 13. 


Oſttan's Po- 


ems, V, . 


Pe 30. 


Xiphilio, ex 
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art. This fatal but neceſſary ſkill they had acquired in thoſe almoſt 


inceſſant wars in which the petty ſtates of Britain had long been en- 
gaged againſt one another ; and by this {kill they were enabled to 
make a long and glorious ſtruggle for liberty, even againſt the Ro- 
mans, who ſo far excelled all the reſt of mankind in the dreadful 
art of ſubduing or deſtroying their fellow-creatures. It is proper 
therefore to take a ſhort view of the military arts of the ancient 
Britons in this place: their remarkable cuſtoms relating to war will 


be hereafter mentioned *. 


All the young men among the ancient Britons, and all the other 
Celtic nations (the Druids only excepted) were trained to the uſe of 
arms from their early youth, continued in the exerciſe of them to 
their old age, and were always ready to appear when they were 
called by their leaders into actual ſervice. Their very diverſions and 
amuſements were of a martial and manly caſt, and contributed 
greatly to increaſe their agility, ſtrength, and courage T. A circum- 
ſtance which is perhaps too much neglected in the military diſcipline 
of modern times. Their kings and great men in particular were 
conſtantly ſurrounded with a choſen band of brave and noble youths, 
who ſpent their time in hunting and martial ſports ; and were ready 
at a moment's warning to embark, with eagerneſs and joy, in any 
military expedition. They had even academies in which their young 
noblemen were inſtructed in the uſe, and accuſtomed to the exerciſe, 
of arms. By theſe and the like means, the ancient Britiſh ſtates, 
though ncither large nor populous, were enabled to bring prodigious 
multitudes of warriors into the field, all expert in the uſe of their 
arms, and conducted by brave and able leaders, 
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Ihe armies of the ancient Britons were not divided into diſtin Crs 
-corps, conſiſting each of a certain determinate number of men, com- armies. 
manded by officers of different ranks, like the Roman legions, or 
our modern regiments; but all the warriors of each particular clan 8 
or family formed a diſtinct band, commanded by the chieftain or Offian'sPo- 


head of that family. This diſpoſition was attended with great ad- 82 5 
vantages; and theſe family-bands, united by the ſtrongeſt ties of 
blood, and by the moſt ſolemn oaths, fought with the keeneſt ardor 

for the ſafety of their fathers, ſons, brothers, and near relations; 


for the glory of their chief, and the honour of their name and fa- dit. Annal. 


mily. All the ſeveral clans which compoſed one ſtate or kingdom, l. 12. c. 34. 


were commanded in chief by the ſovereign of that ſtate ; and when e 


two or more ſtates made war in conjunction, the king of one of 2 - Bel. 


theſe ſtates was choſen, by common conſent, to be generaliſſimo of 8. 11. 


| | : Tacit, vita 
the combined army. Such commanders in chief over ſeveral allied Agric. c. 29. 
. Xiphilin. ex 
kings and ſtates were Caſſibelanus, Caractacus, Galgacus, and even Dione Nicæo 


. — . . . in vi N 
Boadicea queen of the Iceni. For though the ancient Britons were nis. 


a brave and fierce people, they did not diſdain to fight under the 
command of a woman, when ſhe happened to be animated with an 
heroic ſpirit, and inveſted with ſovereign authority. 


The troops which compoſed the armies of the ancient Britons were —— Þ 
1NdsS OT their 


of three kinds; infantry, cavalry, and thoſe who fought from cha- troops. 


The infantry of the Britons was by far the moſt numerous body, Infantry, and 


and conſtituted, according to Tacitus, the chief ſtrength of their — 
| Tacit. vita 


armies. Theſe troops were very ſwift of foot, excelled in ſwimming Agric. c. 12. 
d | of Herodian. 

over rivers and paſſing over fens and marſhes, which enabled them I. ;. c. 46. 

to make ſudden and unexpected attacks, and expeditious retreats. 28 


They were not encumbered with much clothing, many of them be- 

ing almoſt naked; having neither breaſt-plates, helmets, nor any 
other defenſive armour but ſmall and light ſhields or targets. Their Id. ibid. 
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"Lua offenſive arms were long and broad ſwords, without points, and de- 
hae dig | ſigned only for cutting, which were flung in a belt or chain over the 
Horſley Erit. leſt ſhoulder, and hung down by the right-ſide; ſhort, and ſharp- 
e 5" pointed dirks fixed in their girdles; a ſpear, with which they fought 


4% Bay 6s ſometimes hand to hand, and uſed ſometimes as a miſſile weapon, 


ny Het having a thong fixed to it for recovering it again; and at the butt 
1 4!- end a round ball of braſs filled with pieces of metal, to make a 
xhorni f * . 
Orig. Gal. noiſe when they engaged with cavalry. Some, inſtead of ſpears, 
. p. 22—26. 5 | . . 
AMT... armed with bows and arrows. From this very ſhort deſcrip- 
ems,v.1-P-43- tion it will appear, that theſe troops were far from being contempt- 


ible enemies. 


Cavalry, Ihe cavalry of the ancient Britons were mounted on ſmall, but very 


Xip'iin. ex hardy, ſpirited, and mettleſome horſes, which. they managed with 
Dione Niczo : | i . 
in Sever, great dexterity. They were armed with oblong ſhields, broad ſwords, 


N and long ſpears. It was uſual with the Britons, as well as Gauls 


. 1. c. 48. and Germans, to diſmount and fight on foot; having their horſes ſo 
N de Bel. well trained, that they ſtood firm in the place where they left them, 


6 they returned. It was alſo a common practice among all theſe 
18. ibid. 1, 1. nations to mix an equal number of their ſwifteſt footmen with their 


3 de Cavalry; each footman holding by a horſe's mane, and keeping pace 5 | 
__ Germ. with him in all his motions. This way of fighting continued fo | f 
long in the genuine poſterity of the Caledonians, that it was prac- 1: 
N a tiſed by the Highlanders in the Scots army in the civil wars of the E ; 
p. 142, 143. laſt century. | : | q 1 


Chariot-fight- Thoſe who fought from chariots conſtituted the moſt remarkable 
ou corps in the armies of the ancient Britons. This formidable corps 1 
ſeems to have been chiefly compoſed of perſons of diſtinction, and | j 1 | 


the very flower of their youth. In the venerable remains of the ſon 


Poems of of Fingal, Car-born is the moſt common epithet for a prince Or | I 
Oſfan, pam. chieftain, and is never beſtowed on a perſon of inferior rank. as 
this ſingular art of war was almolt peculiar to the ancient Britons, 4 


and 
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called Combennones from their ſitting together in the ſame machine. 
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and they greatly excelled and delighted in it, it may not be improper 
to give a brief deſcription of the different kinds and conſtructions of 
their war-chariots, and of their way of fighting from them. 


When we conſider the imperfect ſtate of ſome of the moſt uſeful Various kinds 
and neceſſary arts in Britain, before it was invaded by the Romans, COA 
we could hardly expect to find in it wheel-carriages of any kind; 
much leſs chariots for ſtate, for pleaſure, and for war, of various 


forms, and of elegant and curious workmanſhip. It appears how- Ter 


i e. 12, 
ever, from the concurring teſtimonies of many writers of the moſt 3® Seer os Bel 


unqueſtionable credit, that there were ſuch chariots in prodigious G, |: 4: 


c. 24, 32. 
numbers, even in the moſt remote and uncultivated parts of this 1:5. = 10,19. 
ip IIin. EX 
iſland, in theſe ancient times. The wheel-carriages and war- chariots Dion e in 
Sever. 


of the ancient Britons are mentioned in the Greek and Roman Dio. Caſſius, 


authors by ſeveral different names, particularly the ſix following; ite I. z. 


Benna, Petoritum, Currus or Carrus, Covinus, Eſſedum, Rheda. © Ru = 


By each of theſe words, as ſome 1magine, a particular kind of car- [2 . 
10 cu 


riage is intended, which they diſtinguiſh and deſcribe in the e- 5. c. 346. 
ing manner: 


The Benna ſeems to have been a kind of carriage uſed rather for Benna. 


travelling than for war. It contained two or more perſons, who were 
Boxhornii 
Origines Gal- 


The name was probably derived from the Britiſh word Ben, which Sup 


ſignifies head or chief; and theſe carriages perhaps got this appella- * 121. 


tion from the high rank of the perſons who uſed them. 


The Petoritum ſeems to have been a larger kind of carriage than Petoritum. 


the Benna, and is thought to have derived its name from having Boxtorvii 
Orig Ga! 
four wheels; as Pedwar in the Britiſh language, and Peteres in the p. wh ” 


Cluver. Germ. 


Tolic dialect of the Greek tongue (which was ſpoken by the people Antiq. p. 56. 
of Marſeilles in Gaul) ſignify four. 


The Carrus or Currus was the common cart or waggon. This Cerrus, 
kind of carriage was uſed by the ancient Britons in times s of peace 
ASS | for 


Pn 
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for the purpoſes of agriculture and merchandiſe, and in time of war 


Tacit. de for carrying their baggage and wives and children, who commonly: 


- -44 Germ. lowed the armies of all the Celtic nations. 


Covinus. The Covinus was a war- chariot, and a very terrible inſtrument of 


deſtruction; being armed with ſharp ſcythes and hooks for cutting 
and tearing all who were ſo unhappy as to come within its reach. 
This kind of chariot was made very ſlight, and had few or no men 


fr 3 <6. in it beſides the charioteer ; being deſigned to drive with great force 
acit, vita 


Agric. c. 36. and rapidity, and to do execution chiefly with its hooks and ſcythes, 


Eſtedum. The Eſſedum and Rheda were alſo war- chariots, probably of a. 


large ſize, and ſtronger made than the Covinus, and deſigned for 


Cad de Bel. Containing a charioteer for driving it, and one or two warriors for 


Cal J. 4. fighting. The far greateſt number of the war- chariots of the ancient 


©. % 32. 
I. 5. c. 16, 19. Britons were of this kind. 


After this proſaic detail, the following poetical deſcription of the 
war- chariot of an ancient Britiſh prince will not be diſagreeable: 
„The car, the car of battle comes, like the flame of death; the 


Its ſides are emboſſed with ſtones, and ſparkle like the fea round 
© the ſmootheſt bone. The ſides are repleniſhed with ſpears, and 
de the car is ſeen the ſnorting horſe—Bright are the ſides of the 
_ * ſteed, and his name is Sulin-fifadda, Before the left-fide of the 
* car is ſeen the ſnorting-horfe. The thin-maned, high-headed, 
e ronnal among the ſtormy ſons of the ſword. A thouſand thongs 
foam. Thin thongs, bright-ſtudded with gems, bend on the 


« ſtately necks of the ſteeds. The ſteeds that like wreaths of miſt 
| 6 « ily 


rapid car of Cuchullin, the noble ſon of Semo. It bends be- 
e hind like a wave near a rock; like the golden miſt of the heath. 


« the boat of night. Of poliſhed yew is its beam, and its ſeat of 


e the bottom is the foot-ſtool of heroes. Before the right-ſide of 


« ſtrong-hoofed, fleet, bounding fon of the hill: his name is Duſ- 


« bind the car on high. Hard-poliſhed bits ſhine in a wreath of 
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« fly over the ſtreamy vales, the wildneſs of deer is in their courſe, 
« the ſtrength of the eagle deſcending on her prey. Their noiſe is fan's Po- 


ms, v. 1. 


% like the blaſt of winter on the ſides of the ſnow-headed Gormal.” p. 11 1. 


Beſides the many different kinds of theſe chariots, there are two Grentancahes 
Ot Chariots, 


other circumſtances concerning them which are truly ſurpriſing, and and great dex- 


terity of their 


if they were not ſo well atteſted, would appear incredible. Theſe are givers. 
their prodigious numbers, and the admirable dexterity with which 

they managed and conducted them. Cæſar acquaints us, that after 
Caſſibelanus had diſmiſſed all his other forces, he till retained no ry ow 
fewer than four thouſand of theſe war-chariots about his perſon. c. 19. 
This number is ſo great, that we can hardly help ſuſpeCting that it 

was magnified a little beyond the truth, by the apprehenſions of the 
Romans, who were terribly annoyed by theſe chariots. The ſame 
illuſtrious warrior and writer, who was an attentive obſerver of every 

thing of this kind, gives us the following account of the dexterity 

with which the Britons managed their war-chariots: 

« Their way of fighting with their chariots is this; firſt, they 

drive their chariots on all ſides, and throw their darts; in ſo much: 

that by the very terror of the horſes, and noiſe of the wheels, 

they often break the ranks of the enemy. When they have forced 

their way into the midſt of the cavalry, they quit their chariots: 

and fight on foot. Mean while the drivers retire a little from the 

combat, and place themſelves in ſuch a manner as to favour the 

retreat of their countrymen,. ſhould they be overpowered by the 

enemy. Thus in action they perform the part both of nimble: 
horſemen and of ſtable infantry; and by continual exerciſe and 

uſe, have arrived at that expertneſs, that in the moſt ſteep and 
difficult places they can. ſtop their horſes upon full ſtretch, turn. 

them which way they pleaſe, run along the pole, reſt on the har- 14-ibid, .. 
| neſs, and throw themſelves back into their chariots,. with. incre- c. 33. 

& ible dexterity. _ 


F 


| What 


} 
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— 4 What Cæſar here ſays concerning the drivers retiring out of the 
conciled, combat with their chariots may ſeem, at firſt ſight, to be conſiſtent 
with what we are told by Tacitus: That the moſt honourable perſon 
1 commonly drives the chariot, and under his conduct his followers 
Agric. c. 12. „ fight.“ But this might be their diſpoſition only while the cha- 
riots were advancing, and before they had made an impreſſion on 
the enemy; and then the chief warrior might reſign the reins to a 


perſon of inferior note, to conduct the chariot out of the battle. 


Chariot gh. War- chariots had been uſed by the people of Gaul in former 


ing continued 


1 sie. aged with the Romans under Julius Cæſar. For that general makes 


. no mention of them in any of his battles with the Gauls. It is 


1.10. c. 28. probable therefore, that in Cæſar's time chariot- fighting was known 
and practiſed only in this iſland, and continued to be ſo until it was 


ſubdued by the Romans, and longer in thoſe parts of it that were 


not conquered. When we conſider what a ſingular and formidable 


appearance ſo prodigious a number of theſe war- chariots, driven 
with ſuch rapidity, and managed with ſuch dexterity, muſt have 


made in advancing to the charge, we need not be ſurpriſed that the 


Roman ſoldiers, though the braveſt and moſt intrepid of mankind, 


Cæſar de Bel. 
Gel.. c. were ſo much diſconcerted, as we are told they were, by this way of 


c. 15, 16. 


fighting. 


—— Such were the different kinds of troops among the ancient Britons, 
the great miſ- 


- fortune of the their arms, and their dexterity in handling theſe arms. In all theſe 
reſpects they were ſo formidable, that one of the moſt intelligent of 


Britons, 


the Latin hiſtorians acknowledges, that there was nothing wanting 
but union among the Britiſh ſtates, to have enabled them to defend 
their country and their liberty againſt the Romans. * They are 
„ ſwayed (ſays Tacitus, ſpeaking of the Britons) by many chiefs, 
and rent into factions and parties, according to the humours and 


* paſſions of their leaders. Nor againſt nations ſo powerful does 
% ought 


— — 


long in Bri- times; but they ſeem to have laid them aſide before they were en- 
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* ought ſo much avail us, as that they conſult not in a body for the 
ce ſecurity of the whole. It is ſeldom that two or three communities 


« aſſemble and unite to repulſe any public danger threatening to all. 


Tac't, 
« By this means, while only a ſingle ſtate fought at a time, they — 15 


66 were all ſubdued one after another.” 


Colours, ſtandards, and military enſigns of various kinds, to Din- 
ards, &c. 
diſtinguiſh the different corps in an army, and to animate them with 


courage in defence of their inſignia, appear to have been of great 0  __ 


antiquity in all countries, and were not unknown to the ancient _ Antiq. 
1 c. 49. 
Britons. The ſtandard of Fingal, which was called the Sun- beam, p. 316. | 


8 Oſſian's Po- 
is deſcribed with great pomp in the poems of Oſſian. © Raiſe (cries — 3 


6 the hero) my ſtandards on high—ſpread them on Lenas wind, p.57. 


6“ like the flames of an hundred hills. Let them ſound on the winds Pp ory 


& of Erin, and remind us of the fight.” Inſtruments of martial Clovek Ger- 


muſic, for rouſing the courage of the combatants, calling them to j'*"" 8 


arms, ſounding the charge and the retreat, were of great antiquity 853 po- 


in this iſland, as well as in other countries. ems, v. 2. 
p.13. 
The princes and generals of the ancient Britons 30 not ſeem to Military | 


have been deſtitute of the {kill of conducting and commanding neee of 
armies, or deficient in the knowledge or practice of any part of their Senerals. | 
duty. Indrawing up their troops in order of battle, they commonly 
placed their infantry in the center, in ſeveral lines, and in diſtinct 


| 
corps, at a diſtance from each other; and as they choſe the aſcent of Tacit, vita | 
| 
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Agric. c. 36, 


| a hill for the field of battle, all theſe lines were ſeen by the enemy, 3-. 

20 and made a formidable appearance, riſing one above another. Each e. _ my 

LE of theſe diſtin& corps conſiſted of the warriors of one clan, com- 

manded by its own chieftain. Theſe bodies of infantry were com- ibid. c. 34. 
monly formed each in the ſhape of a wedge, preſenting its ſharpeſt cer. Ger. 

Point to the enemy; and they were ſo diſpoſed that they could rea- j: 3 
dily ſupport and relieve one another. The cavalry and chariots b. 321. | | 
were placed on the wings, or in ſmall, flying parties along the front -.,., .... 
of the army, to ſkirmiſh with the enemy and begin the action. In Ac. e. 37. 
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the rear, and on the flanks, they placed their waggons, with their 
mothers, wives, and children in them ; both to ſerve as a fortifica- 
| Clover, Ger. tion to prevent their being attacked in theſe parts, and to inflame 


man. Antiq their courage by the prefence of perſons who were ſo dear to them, 
p. 322. and whoſe ſaſety depended on their bravery. When the army was 
formed and ready to engage, the commander 1n chief rode along the 


* 1 line in a war- chariot, animating the troops by ſuch ſpeeches as were 
Vita Agric. moſt likely to rouſe their courage and exaſperate them againſt their 


oo Vs 3Ts Zo f N — . | ; 
Niphilio, ex enemies; while the chieftain of each particular clan harangued his 


Dione i | 
Nerone- followers to the ſame purpoſe. To theſe ſpeeches of their leaders 

the troops replied with loud and dreadful cries to expreſs their own 
Tacit via alacrity, and to ſtrike terror into the adverſe army; and the ſignal 


Agric. c. 33. : : | : 
Offian's Po- of battle being given, they ruſhed forward to the charge with great 


ems, v. 1. : . . _ 
p 56. impetuoſity, ſhouting and ſinging their war- ſongs. 
Military fra- Some of the Britiſh princes diſcovered very great abilities in the 
tagems. . ; 

„ command of armies and the conduct of a war. Caſſibelanus, Ca- 


ractacus, Galgacus, and others, according to the accounts of the 
Roman hiſtorians, formed ſeveral plans of operations, and contrived 
ſtratagems and ſurprizes which would have done honour to the moſt 
. renowned commanders of Greece and Rome. In particular they 
ay 22- , Obſerve, that they choſe their ground for fighting with great judg- 
A, 3 ment, and availed themſelves, on all occaſions, of their ſuperior 
c. 25, 26. knowledge of the country in the beſt manner. It cannot however 
be denied, that the Britons of thoſe times were much fitter for 
ſkirmiſhes, ſurprizes, and an irregular kind of war, than for fight- 

ing pitched battles. In the former they were often ſucceſsful againſt 

the Romans; in the latter, they were never able to reſiſt the ſteady 


valour and the ſuperior arms and diſcipline of that victorious people. 


Foriification It muſt likewiſe be confeſſed that there was one part of the mili- 
and attack of | 


places, tary art of which the ancient Britons had very little knowledge. 
This was the art of fortifying, defending, and attacking caſtles, 


towns, and cities. Their ſtrongeſt places were ſurrounded only with 
| a ſlight 
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a ſlight ditch and a rampart of earth, and ſome of them with no- cz. de Bel. il 
thing but felled trees. They ſeldom threw up any entrenchments 5 - wot | .0 
about their camps, which, for the moſt part, had no other defence . 
but their carts and waggons placed in a circle around them. As the e. 1. 
Britons of theſe times delighted to live, fo they choſe to fight, in the 

47 open fields. Their impatient courage, and their averſion to labour, 

Þ made them unable to endure the delays and fatigues of defending 

| bor beſieging ſtrong places; and they often reproached the Romans 

with cowardice, for raiſing ſuch ſolid works about their camps and 


ſtations *. 


The art of war had a different fate from all the other arts among Military 
knowledge of 


the ancient Britons after they were ſubdued by the Romans. They the Britons 

. 1 . | declined after 
were greatly improved both in the theory and practice of the other the Roman 
arts, but loſt all their military {kill, and all their dexterity in the . 
uſe of arms, by that event. For it was the conſtant policy of the | 
Romans to deprive all thoſe nations whom they ſubdued of the. uſe 
5 of arms, and to accuſtom them to a ſoft, effeminate way of life, 
5 that they might neither have the ability, nor even the inclination, to 
170 ſhake off their yoke. This policy they practiſed fo effectually in 
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this iſland, that the provincial Britons in a little time degenerated 
from a race of brave, undaunted warriors, into a generation of effe- 
minate and helpleſs cowards. As long as they lived in profound 
ſccurity under the protection of their conquerors, they fancied them- 
ſelves perfectly happy, and were inſenſible of the grievous loſs which 
they had ſuſtained. But when they were abandoned by their pro- 
tectors, and left to themſelves, they were ſoon convinced by the mi- 


ſeries in which they were involved, © That no improvements in arts, 
c< 


Gildz Hiſt. 
nor increaſe of wealth, could compenſate for the loſs of national e. 11, 12, &c. 


„ ſpirit, and the power of ſelf-defence.” 


Such ſeems to have been the ſtate of the neceſſary arts in this 
iſland before it was ſubdued by the Romans; and ſuch the changes 


* See Boadicea' s famous ſpeech to her army in Xiphilin. ex Dione i in Nerone. 
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that were made in them by that event. It is now time to proceed to 
take a ſhort view of the ſtate of the fine or pleaſing arts of — | 


painting, poetry, and muſic, in the ſame period. 


The pleaſing When we conſider the rude imperfect ſtate of ſome of the moſt 


as ancient as 


the neceſſary neceſſary and uſeful arts in Britain before it was invaded by the Ro- 
* mans, we may be inclined to think that the fine and pleaſing arts, 


which adminiſter only to amuſement, were quite unknown in this 


country in theſe ancient times. For it ſeems to be reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe that mankind would not engage in the purſuit of pleaſures, until 


they had provided neceſſaries; nor begin to cultivate the fine and 


ornamental arts, before they had brought the uſeful ones to ſome 

good degree of perfection. In a word, we may be apt to imagine, 

that until men were commodiouſly lodged, comfortably clothed, 

and plentifully fed, they would neither have leiſure nor inclination 

to amuſe themſelves with ſculpture and painting, nor to divert them- 

ſelves with poetry and muſic. But all theſe fine reaſonings are con- 

tradicted by experience, and the ancient hiſtory of all nations. From 

EY AF thence it appears, that the merely pleaſing arts were cultivated as 


and Sciences, early and as eagerly in every country as thoſe which are moſt neceſ- 


p. 161. 
Murs de fary; and that mankind, every where, began as ſoon to ſeek the 


Sauvages, 


l. 2. p. 44 means of amuſement as of ſubſiſtance. The ancient inhabitants of this 


iſland did not differ from the reſt of mankind in this reſpect; and 
when we look attentively into the few remaining monuments of their 

| hiſtory, we ſhall be convinced that they applied to ſome of the pleaſ- 
ing arts with the greateſt fondneſs, and with no inconſiderable 
ſucceſs. 


Imi ative its Tt hath been often and juſtly obſerved, that mankind have natu- 
rally a taſte for imitation; and that from this taſte, ſome of their 

moſt innocent pleaſures and amuſements, and the arts which admi- 
niſter to them, are derived. Of this kind are the two imitative arts 
of {culpture and painting ; the one of which exhibits a ſolid, and 
the other a ſuperficial imitation of material objects. As theſe two 
arts 
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facriſices, We are quite ignorant whether the ancient Britons un-. 16. 
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arts proceed from a natural propenſity which exerts itſelf with a ſur- Vozave de ]. 


De Lery; 
priſing energy in ſome perſons without any inſtruction, they are, p. 27 


and always have been very univerſal, and ſome traces of them may Fit. de N og 
be diſcovercd among the moſt ſavage and uncultivated nations. We oy —_— 
have good reaſon therefore to believe in general, that theſe arts were 

practiſed by the ancient Britons before they were ſubdued and in- 

ſtructed by the Romans; but as we have no remaining monuments 

to prove that they had any remarkable genius for them, or had made 

any diſtinguiſhed progreſs in them, a very ſhort view of them will 

be ſufficient, that we may have room to conſider at a greater length 

the other two pleaſing arts of poetry and mulic, in which we * 


they greatly delighted and excelled. 


The idea of forming images of men and other animals of TRE be 
wax, and other ſoft ſubſtances, which are eaſily moulded into any , leis of 
form, is ſo natural and obvious, that the practice of it hath been Laws, Arts, 


and Sciences, 
very ancient and univerſal, We have ſeen already that the ancient v. 1. p. 465. 


Britons were not unacquainted with the uſeful part of the potters * 


art; it is therefore very natural to ſuppoſe that ſome of them who 
had a ſtrong taſte for imitation, would make little images, or figures 
of men and other creatures, of clay, and harden them as they did 
their earthen ware. To this they would be prompted by their na- 


tural taſte, their deſire of diſplaying their ingenuity, and of amuſing Plin. Hit. 


Nat. I. 35. 
themſelves and others. When they had arrived at ſome dexterity at c. 12. . 


working in wood, they began to adorn theſe works with various 

figures; particularly their war-chariots, which were curioully carved, — lan's 
O:Ms, V. Is, 

and on which they laviſhed all their art. As the ancient Britons p. 11. 


excelled in wicker-works, and their baſkets were ſent to Rome, zus * 

where they were much admired ; ſo they employed this art in form- Belg um Bri- 
tannicum, 

ing works of imitation. For we have not the leaſt reaſon to doubt, p. 166, 167. 


but that they, as well as the Gauls, made thoſe huge coloſſal images 


of wicker, deſcribed by Cæſar, for the horrid purpoſe of human * de bel. 


Gal. l. 6. 
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derſtood or practiſed the arts of caſting figures of metals, or of cut- 
ting them on ſtones, nothing of this kind which can with certainty 
be aſcribed to them being now extant. For that human figure | 
which is cut on the face of a rock at Riſingham, in Northumber- 1 
Horſley'sBrit land, though it is believed by ſome to be Britiſh, on account of the 2 1 
Rom. p. 239. coarſeneſs of the work, is unqueſtionably Roman. It is moſt pro- 1 
bable that they were unpractiſed in theſe arts, and that they were | | 4 
reſtrained from the cultivation of them by the principles of their wy 
rr religion, which prohibited the uſe of ſtatues and images in their we 
wal, P. 120. temples. In the deſcription which is given by Tacitus, of the de- 
ſtruction of the Druids in the Iſle of Angleſey, with their groves, 
1 "EF. altars, and ſacred fires, there is not the leaſt hint of any ſtatues or 
| J. 14. c. 39. images of their Gods. Cæſar indeed obſerves, that the Gauls had 
| 44a many ſtatues in their temples, particularly of Mercury. But this 
| | 3 was probably an innovation to which the Britons were ſtrangers be- 
1 | fore the Roman invaſion, | F% 
Statues. After the authority of the Druids was deſtroyed; and that of the 
Romans eſtabliſhed, the uſe of ſtatues was effectually introduced 
into the temples, and public and private houſes in this iſland. For 
the Romans were at that period fo cxtravagantly fond of ſtatues, 


Pla. Hit. that Rome was in a manner peopled with them; and they abounded 
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— - 3: in all the great cities of their empire. When Roman colonies, | 4 
towns, and ſtations were built in Britain, we may be certain that | 1 
they were adorned, or rather crouded (according to the cuſtom of 3 
that people) with the ſtatues of Gods, heroes, and other great men, 6 9 
To provide all theſe ſtatues for adoration and ornament, colleges or K | 
. corporations of ſtatuaries were eſtabliſhed in many places of the em- i 
Rom. p. 342. Pire, and particularly in Britain. 


Few of tem Of all that prodigious multitude of ſtatues with which the Roman 
3emaining. OT 

temples, and other public and private buildings in this iſland, were 
1 | adorned, there are very few now remaining; and theſe few mutilated 


ll | and of little value, The introduction of Chriſtianity occaſioned the 
deſtruction 


1 
F ˙ ny 


Alto Relievo. Some of theſe are in a ſine and delicate taſte; but jo vip je, 


n "I; 


of rubbing or beſmearing the whole body with the Juice of one herb, _ J. 5. 
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deſtruction of many of thoſe which had been the objects of idola- 

trous worſhip ; which were either broke in pieces, or neglected and 

left expoſed to all injuries. The Deities (ſays Gildas of the Bri- 

&« tons, before their converſion to Chriſtianity) or rather the devils 

« which they worſhipped, almoſt exceeded thoſe of Egypt in num- 

„ber: ſome of whoſe ſtatues we ſtill ſee both within and without 8 SIE 
© the walls of their deſerted temples.“ The Romans, at their de- c. 2. 
parture, probably carried off ſome of thoſe pieces of ſculpture that 

were moſt admired ; and great numbers of them, together with the 

edifices which they adorned,. were deſtroyed by the Scots and Pits 

in their incurſions, and by the Saxons in their long wars. The few 

pieces which have eſcaped all theſe accidents and the injuries of 

time, and are now preſerved with care in the repoſitorics of the curi- 

ous, are chiefly figures cut on altars, and other ſtones, in Baſſo and 

the greateſt number of them plainly indicate that the {culptor's art 22 5 
was on the decline when they were cut. . 


Painting is another of the pleaſing and imitative arts, which re- Painting es | | 
8 ; | a their bodies. 
prefents viſible objects on ſmooth ſurfaces, by lines and colours. Vous 


Some rude beginnings of this art have been diſcovered among the 4 _— if 
moſt ſavage nations; and the firſt eſſays of it were certainly very Arme de | 
auvages, 


ancient in this iſland. There is not any one circumſtance relating 1. 2. p. 44. 


to the ancient Britons which is better atteſted, or more frequently orgy gs Bel. 
1. To 


mentioned by the Greek and Latin writers, than that of their body- . 14- 

2 Sb i 3 1 d Tacit. vita 
painting. Cæſar and Pliny ſpeak of this painting as conſiſting of Agric. c. 11. 
one uniform colour, ſpread over the whole body. All the Britons 4 N 


& in general ſtain themſelves with woad, which makes their ſkins of — 5 | 


na blue colour. The Britiſh women, both married and unmarried, Jolin _ 


„ beſmear their whole bodies with the juice of the herb called Glaſ- ** 
8 Dr 
tum, (woad) and ſo appear quite naked at ſome of their religious Iidor. Orig. 
ww. . 3 , . „ © 3% 
40 | | 55 | a 
ſolemnities, reſembling Æthiopians in colour.” This operation Cr de Bel. 


1s Pin, HP, . 
Nat. l. 22. c. 1, 


Herodtan. 
I. 3. c. 47. 


Solinus, I. 35. 


ub ha, 


Id. ibid. 
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is fo ſimple, that it hardly deſerves the name of art. But other 


writers repreſent this body-painting of the ancient Britons as per- 


formed in a more artificial manner ; and conſiſting of a variety of 


ſigures of beaſts, birds, trees, herbs, and other things, drawn on 


the ſkin, or on the above colour as a ground. The Britons draw 
“ upon their naked bodies the figures of animals of all kinds, which 
they eſteem fo great an ornament, that they wear no clothes, that 
We learn from other 


« theſe figures may be expoſed to view.“ 


authors, that this body-painting was a diſtinct trade or profeſſion in 


thoſe times; and that theſe artiſts began their work, by making the 
intended figures upon the ſkin with the punctures of ſharp needles, 
that it might imbibe and retain the colouring matter. This is ſaid 
to have been a very painful operation; and thoſe were eſteemed the 


braveſt fellows who bore it with the greateſt fortitude ; who received 


the deepeſt punctures, and imbibed the greateſt quantity of paint, 


When theſe figures were made on the body in childhood, as they 


commonly were, they grew and enlarged with it; and continued 


upon it through life. Perſons of inferior rank had but a few of 


theſe figures, of a ſmall ſize, and coarſe workmanſhip, painted on 


Ammian, 
Marcellin. 
„. 3. 


Iſidor. Orig. 
J. 19. c. 23. 


their bodies; but thoſe of better families had them in greater num- 
bers, of larger dimenſions, and more elegantly executed, accord- 
ing to their different degrees of nobility. * The name of the Pits 
+ correſponds very well with the appearance of their bodies. For 
« they ſqueeze the juice of certain herbs into figures made on their 
„ bodies with the points of needles ; and ſo carry the badges of 
<« their nobility on their ſpotted ſkins.” As both ſexes painted, we 
have reaſon to ſuppoſe that the Britiſh ladies would not be ſparing of 
theſe fine figures on their bodies, which were at once eſteemed ſo ho- 


nourable and ornamental. © Have you not ſeen in Thrace (where 
this practice of body-painting prevailed) many ladies of high 


« rank having their bodies almoſt covered with figures? Thoſe 
who are moſt honourable, and deſcended of the beſt families, 


7 | \ “ have 
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% have the greateſt number and variety of theie figures.” Some Do. Chryſ«f. 


3 Win td 
writers have been of opinion, that ſeveral royal and noble families p. 233, 23. 
. * | o 0 - Pelout; : 
derived their family names from thoſe animals and other things Hidoire e 


which their anceſtors had painted on their bodies. es 1. 1. 


In proportion as clothes came into uſe among the ancient Britons, ROY their 


this practice of body- painting declined; and as ſoon as they were 2 
completely clothed, it was wholly laid aſide. But the art of paint- 
ing did not ſuffer any thing by that change. For, in order to preſerve 
their family diſtinctions, and the ancient badges of their nobility, 
they then painted the ſame figures of various animals and other i 


er. Ger- 


things on their ſhields, which they had formerly painted on their man. Artig. 
I, 1. c. 44 
bodies. The art of painting even gradually improved, and thoſe p. 292. 


figures which had been painted of one colour only on their bodies, 


were painted of various colours, in imitation of life, on their Tacit. de mo- 


e . 


ſhields. The Gauls had made ſtill greater progreſs than the Britons c. 6 

or Germans in this art of adorning their ſhields; for ſome of their 

greateſt men had theſe figures of animals caſt in braſs and inlaid, Lv $i 
which made them ſerve for a further ſecurity to their Perſons, as well p. 253. 

as for badges of their nobility. 


Whatever {kill the ancient Britons had acquired in the art of Painting im- 
painting before they were ſubdued by the Romans, we have good nh 
reaſon to believe that they were much improved in it by the inſtruc- * 
tions and example of theſe ingenious conquerors; who, at that pe- 
riod, greatly delighted and excelled in that art. Whoever will take 
the trouble to read the third and fourth chapters of the 3 5th book of 
Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, will have an opportunity of ſeeing how 
early the art of painting was introduced into Rome; how cagerly 
and ſucceſsfully it was cultivated there, not only by profeſſed artiſts, 4 
but even by ſome of the moſt illuſtrious herocs of that republic; Pia, * 
and how greatly all who excelled in it were encouraged. By theſe 1 " 
means the art of painting, in all its branches, was brought to great 
perfection: and not only the temples, theatres, and other public. 


buildings 
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buildings at Rome, and in the provinces, had their walls and ciel- 
ings painted in the moſt exquiſite manner; but the private apart- 
ments of the wealthy Romans were adorned with the moſt beautiful 
and coſtly pictures. It is not to be imagined therefore, that the 
people of Britain, who were not deſtitute of a natural taſte for 
painting, could behold ſo many beautiful pictures, and obſerve the 
manner in which they were executed, without making improvements 
in this art. It is very probable that among the great multitude of 
artificers carried aut of Britain A. D. 296, by the emperor Conſtan- 
tius, to afliſt in building and adorning his favourite city of Autun, 
there were ſculptors and painters, as well as architects. 


There is not any one circumſtance in the hiſtory of the ancient 
Britons more ſurpriſing than that of their early and admirable taſte 
for poetry. This taſte (which they had in common with the other 
Celtic nations) exerted itſelf in a very conſpicuous manner, long 


before they had made any conſiderable progreſs in the moſt neceſſary 
arts. At a time when they were almoſt naked, and without tole- 


rable lodgings ; when they chiefly depended on what they catched in 


Oman. 2 vo's. hunting for their ſubſiſtance, they compoſed the moſt ſublime and 
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beautiful poems, of various kinds, on many different ſubjects. 


It hath been often enquired what it was that made the ancicn: 
Britons, and other ancient nations, begin fo early, and delight lo 
much to expreſs themſelves in the lofty and figurative language of 
poetry, rather than in the plain and eaſy ſtyle of proſe. To this, 
ſome have imagined, they were prompted by the ardour of their 
devout affections, the warmth of their love and gratitude to the 
Supreme Being; and that in conſequence of this, their firſt poctical 
' compoſitions were ſacred hymns to the honour of the Deity. Others 
have ſuppoſed that poetry was the child of love; and that the beauties 
of the fair ſex were the ſubjects of the moſt ancient poems; while 
many have been of opinion, that the love of fame, and a paſſionate 


deſire of painting their own great actions, or thoſe of their princcs 
1 | and 
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not be denied, that theſe and all the other paſſions of the human and Sciences, 


We muſt therefore look for ſome more powerful and univerſal cauſe 


. + - * 
compoſitions in verſe. This cauſe was probably no other than ne- 


— — — 
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and patrons in the ſtrongeſt colours, inſpired the firſt poets. It can- 2 2 
aws, Arts. 


heart, when they are very much inflamed, are apt to break out in , 3 p- 342, 


bold, daring, and, if you pleaſe, poetical expreſſions; but they are 
no leſs apt to diſdain the reſtraints of harmony, rhyme, and mea- 


ſure, and to violate all the rules of regular compoſition. Beſides, 


though we ſhould allow that the ardour of their various paſſions, 
(which are ſubje& to few reſtraints in the firſt ſtages of ſociety) 
inſpired their ſacred hymns, their love ſonnets, their flattering pane- 
gyrics, their biting ſatyrs, and their mournful elegies ; this will not 
account for their many poetical compoſitions on hiſtory, divinity, cab 
morality, philoſophy, and law, in which paſſion had no "ADs 6. Th 


de Bel. 
8 


of this univerſal practice of all ancient nations, of making all their 


ceſſity, the mother of many of the moſt noble and uſeful inventions. 

Before the uſe of letters and writing is introduced into a country, it 

is impoſſible for any of its inhabitants to engage the public attention 

to his thoughts on any ſubject, to have them circulated among his 3 

cotemporaries, and tranſmitted to poſterity, but by clothing them in Ei boite des 

melodious numbers, and adorning them with the charms of poetry. 2 384. 

This is the only thing that can engage and enable men to commit 

compoſitions of any length to their own memories, or to teach them 

to their children. It is not perhaps naturally, but it is certainly 

morally impoſſible, that ſo long a work as that of Oſſian's poems, for 

example, could have been preſerved through ſo many ages, without 

ever having been committed to writing, if it had been compoſed in 

the plain, ſimple, unadorned ſtyle of proſe. But the melodious 

ſounds of poetry are ſo agrecable to the ear, its bold figures and beau- 

tiful deſcriptions fo pleaſing to the imagination, and its pathetic 

expreſſions of love, joy, grief, terror, and other paſſions, ſo affect- J 

ing to the heart, that in a certain period of locicty it becomes one of 
Vol. I. 4 2 the 
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the chief amuſements of narrative age to repeat them, and one of 


the higheſt entertainments of ingenious youth to hear them, and 


commit them to memory. 


Various kinds As theſe obſervations account for the early introduction and great 


of poetry, f 1 . 
x] Wa popularity of poetry among the ancient Britons, fo they account alſo 


for the many different kinds of their poetical compoſitions. Before 

the uſe of letters, the language on all important occaſions was poe- 

| tical; every thing that was intended to be generally known, or long 
remembered ; every thing, in a word, except the mere chit-chat of 

pelloutier common converſation, was expreſſed in ſome kind of verſe or num- 
Hiſtoire des hers, It was even long after the introduction of letters into ſeveral 


Celtes, I. 1. | 
c. 368, 384. countries. of Europe, and probably into Britain, before any thing 


Iſidor. Orig. | : : 
. 1. c. 27 but poetry was thought worthy of being written. It may not 


therefore be improper to give a brief detail of ſome of the different 
kinds of the poetical compoſitions of the ancient Britons, with ſhort 


ſpecimens of a few of them. 


Sacred That they compoſed hymns to the honour of their Gods, which 


hymns, 
Diod. Sicul. they ſung at their ſacrifices and other religious ſolemnities, we have 


I. 2. 5 47. a | . | , 
p. 158. not the leaſt reaſon to doubt. For this was the uniform practice of 


1 « d * 5 . . . . . 
1 all the Celtic nations; and it was the peculiar province of one of 


3 apes, the orders of their prieſts to compoſe and ſing theſe ſacred hymns. 
ſon's Diſſer- We have no reaſon to be ſurpriſed that none of the ſacred hymns of 
tations, p. : K | | „ . 

203, 207, the ancient Britons are now extant, ſince they were never committed 


to writing, and ſo many ages have elapſed ſince their religion was 


deſtroyed. 3 


Theological. The 7 lati "TR | | | a 
debt, | pecu at ve principles 1 moral precepts, as well as the de 
and juridical votional exerciſes of the religion of the ancient Britons, were 


poems. . . 
Czfar de Bel, couched in verſe; and conſtituted a part of that extenſive poctical 


Gal. 1.6. ſyſtem of erudition, in which the Druids inſtructed their diſciples. . 


C. 14. 


All the different parts of their natural philoſophy, aſtronomy, and 
mathematics, were clothed in the ſame dreſs; and they compoſed 


many long poems, not only concerning the nature and will of the 
| | Gods, 
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men of their country, were the favourite works of the ancient Bri- 
uh bards, in which they employed all their art, and exerted all their 
genius. © The bards (ſays Ammianus Marcellinus) celebrate the 
„brave actions of illuſtrious men in heroic poems, which they ſing ee - 
„ to the ſweet ſounds of the lyre.“ Two of theſe heroic poems, c. 
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Gods, but alſo concerning the nature of things, the magnitude of Cr de Bel. 
l. 
the world, the form, magnitude, and motion of the heavenly bo- 3 


dies, &c. Even their laws, and thoſe of all the other ancient na- ps * 
tions of Europe, though they may ſeem to be a very improper ſubject 

for poetry, were preſerved and taught in the ſame manner. Nay, 

it is ſaid to have been one of the firſt things in which they inſtructed 

their youth, to repeat and ſing the laws of their country, that if — oy | 
they violated them, they might not pretend ignorance. The poems c. 39. 
which they compoſed on theſe, and other ſubjects, relating to religion — * — 
and learning, were ſo numerous, that ſome of their youth ſpent no A 3. 


fewer than twenty years in committing them to memory. 


The hiſtory and annals of the ancient Britons, and of the other Hiſtorical 
poems. 


Celtic nations, were compoſed in verſe, and ſung to the muſic of the Tacit. de mo- 
harp. As ſoon as a king or chieftain had reſolved on a military ex- , 3 
pedition, he made choice of ſome famous poet or poets to attend his Siak, * 
perſon; to behold, record, and celebrate his great exploits, in the M. Malley 


Introduction a 
moſt magnificent and flattering ſtrains. Poſſidonius of Apamea ſays, Uhittoire de 


in the 2 3d book of his hiſtory, © That it is the cuſtom of all the a — is 
« Celtic princes when they go to war, to carry with them a certain 

© number of poets, who cat at their tables, and ſing their praiſes a 
« to the people, who gather around them in crouds.” Many of |. 6. c. 12. 
the poems of Offian, the renowned Caledonian bard, are poetical 
hiſtories of the martial expeditions of his illuſtrious father Fingal, One, bo. 
his ſon Oſcar, and other heroes. From theſe hiſtorical ſongs, the N 
hiſtorians of ſeveral countries compoſed the moſt ancient parts of of Ireland, 


. . . . 13 
their reſpective hiſtories. 2 


Heroic poems, or poems in n praiſe of the kings, heroes, and great Heroic 
poems. 
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the works of an ancient Britiſh bard, are ſtill extant, and have lately 
appeared in an Engliſh dreſs, and been illuſtrated by a criticiſm, not 
unworthy of ſuch beautiful and precious remains of antiquity “. 
The preſervation of theſe two admirable poems, through more than 
thirteen centuries, merely by memory and tradition, is a ſuſficient 
proof of the prodigious fondneſs of the Caledonian Britons, and of 
their poſterity, for ſuch poetical compoſitions, | 


Satyrical Though the. praiſe of heroes was the moſt frequent and. favourite 
1 theme of the ancient Britiſh bards ; yet they ſometimes compoſed 5 
ſatyrical pieces againſt the enemies of their country. The bards S 

„ (ſays Diodorus Siculus) are excellent and melodious poets, and 

Diod. Sicul. ſing their poems, in which they praiſe ſome, and ſatyrize others, 
_— eto the muſic of an inſtrument not unlike a lyre.” There are very 
few of theſe ſatyrical ſtrokes in the works of the humane and gene- 

rous Oſſian, whoſe ſoul delighted in the praiſe of heroes; but they 

became more frequent in the poems of ſucceeding bards, which at 

length made them forfeit the public eſteem and favour which they 


nm ah 4 had long enjoyed, and expoſed them to univerſal contempt and 


P. 112. note hatred. 


2. 
War ſongs As war was the great buſineſs and chief delight of the an- 
Len dient Britiſh princes, ſo it was one of the moſt frequent ſub- ; 
jets of the ſongs of their poets. For it was their opinion | | 
5 Ig that martial ſongs enlivened war, ſupported the yielding fight, | 4 
p. 56. and inflamed the courage of the combatants. Sometimes, in- | 
deed, when the bards did not approve of a war, they ſung ſuch | 
mild pacific ſtrains as calmed the rage of two hoſtile armies ready | Þ | 
to engage, and brought about a peace. © They pay a great regard $1 
to their bards or poets in the affairs of peace, but ſtill greater in 
** thole of war. Sometimes, when two armies have been ſtanding S#; 
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* See Fingal and Temora, in Offian's Works. Dr. Blair's Diſſertation on the 
Po-ms of Oſſian. In this diflertation, and in the Tranſlator's prefaces, the reader will 
#nd the genuinencſs cf Oſſian's Poems fully eſtabliſhed. 
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& in order of battle, with ſwords drawn and lances extended, on 
« the point of engaging in a moſt furious conflict, theſe poets have 
« ſtept in between them, and by their ſweet perſuaſive ſongs, have 


« calmed their fury like that of wild beaſts. Thus, even among Ding 
311 


„ theſe fierce barbarians, rage gave way to wiſdom, and Mars p. 354. 


_ yielded to the Mules,” 
But the ancient Britiſh bards more frequently employed the power For inflaming 


the fury of the 


and influence of their art to increaſe than to extinguiſh the flames combatants: 
of war and the rage of battle. They were the heralds who pro- 

claimed war and challenged the enemy to fight, and this harſh office 

they performed in ſongs. © I ſent (ſays Oſſian) the bard, with ſongs, Offian's Po. 


ems, v. 2. 


& to call the foe to fight.” They compoſed thoſe martial ſongs that p. 163. 


were ſung by the troops as they advanced to the charge, to rouſe Tacit. de mo- 


rib, German. 
their own courage, and to ſtrike terror into their enemies. Theſe c. z. 


ſongs were called Barditi, from their authors, the bards. The troops 3 


began to fing theſe in a low key, and as they advanced they raiſed Ammianus 
Marcel, I. 17 


their voices higher and higher, until at laſt they uttered the moſt c. 13. 
dreadful and terrifying ſounds * 


When their friends were Bang pet and in danger of giving way, For rouſing: 
the bards endeavoured to revive their ſpirits and courage by their 
ſongs; of which the reader may take the following ſong of a famous 
bard to a Britiſh. hero, when he was in danger of being overcome by 


his enemy, as a ſpecimen :. © Son of the chief of generous ſteeds. 


« High-bounding king of ſpears. Strong arm in every perilous: 
% toil, Hard heart that never yields. Chief of the pointed arms 
„of death. Cut down the foe. Be thine arm like thunder. Thine 
eyes like fire. Thy heart of ſolid rock. Whirl round thy ſword 


as a meteor at night, and lift thy ſhield like-the flame of death, oman's Po- 


ems, v. 1. 


Son of the chief of generous ſteeds! cut down tlie foe. — p. 56. 
The hero's heart beat high.“ 


* This kind of poem, or war ſong, was called Broſnuha Cath, that j is to ſay, in- Dr. N Ther- 
01 ſon's Diſlerta- 
piration to war. 
When 


their courage. 


tions, p. 2235+ 
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p. 70. 
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When brave and good princes or chieftains fell in battle, the bards 
bewailed their fall in ſuch mournful and pathetic ſtrains as theſe : 
« Weep, ye daughters of Morven, and ye maids of the ſtreamy 
& Loda! Like a tree they grew on the hills, and they have fallen 


« like the oak of the deſert ; when it lies acroſs a ſtream, and withers 
e in the wind of the mountain. Oſcar ! chief of every youth! thou 


& ſeeſt how they have fallen. Be thou, like them, on earth re— 
« nowned. Like them the ſong of bards. Terrible were their 
« forms in battle; but calm was Ryno, in the days of peace - Reſt 
cc youngeſt of my ſons, reſt O Ryno, on Lena. We too muſt be 
« no more: for the warrior one day muſt fall.” But ſuch a noble 


ſenſe had theſe ancient Britiſh bards of the dignity of ſong, and of 


the ſacred laws of truth, that they declined to adorn the fall of the 


greateſt princes with their lamentations, if they had been guilty of | 


any thing unbecoming heroes. An hundred heroes reared the 
« tomb of Cairbar ; but no ſong is raiſed over the chief, for his ſoul 
* had been dark and bloody. The bards remembered the fall of 
* Carmac! What could they lay in Cairbar's praiſe ?” 


The victories of their kings and heroes were celebrated by the 


bards in the moſt ſublime and joyous ſtrains. When a Britiſh chief 
returned from a ſucceſsful expedition, he entered the place of his 
reſidence in a kind of triumph, followed by his troops, and pre- 
ceded by all his bards, ſinging the ſong of victory. How beautiful 
is the following ſong of victory, which was ſung before the re- 


nowned Fingal, at one of his triumphant entries into Selma, about 
ſun- ſet. Haſt thou left thy blue courſe in Heaven, golden-haired 


“ ſon of the ſky! The Weſt hath opened its gates; the bed of thy 
* repole is there. The waves come to behold thy beauty; they liſt 
* their trembling heads; they ſee thee lovely in thy fleep ; but they 


% ſhrink away with fear. Reſt in thy ſhadowy cave, O ſon! and 


« Jet thy return be with joy.—But let a thouſagd lights ariſe to the 
« ſound of the harps of Selma: let the beam ſpread in the hall, the 
| = Kinz 
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« king of Shells is returned! The ſtrife of Crona is paſt, like ſounds Oſfan's Po- 
« that are no more: raiſe the ſong, O Bards ! the king is returned Ns at 
« with his fame.“ 


So great was the fondneſs of the ancient Britons for poetry, and Dying ſongs. 
ſo much were they accuſtomed to expreſs their thoughts on all great 
occaſions in verſe, that- they ſometimes compoſed verſes, and ſung 
them in their dying moments *. * He fell, like the bank of a 
«© mountain ſtream ; ſtretched out his arm and ſaid—Daughter of 
“ Cormac-Cairbar, thou hait ſlain Duchomar ! The ſword is cold 
« in my breaſt : Morna, I feel it cold. Give me to Moina the maid : | 
« Duchomar was the dream of her night. She will raiſe my tomb; on Po- 


„ and the hunter ſhall ſce it, and praiſe me. But draw the ſword p. 9. 
from my breaſt : Morna, the ſteel is cold f.“ 


Next to the martial feaſts of heroes, the charms of the fair, and Love ſongs. 
the cares and joys of virtuous love, were the moſt frequent and de- 
lightful ſubjects of the ſongs of the ancient Britiſh bards. Their 
deſcriptions of female beauty are always ſhort and delicate; expreſ- 
ſive of the modeſty and innocence of the ladies minds, as well as of 
the charms of their perſons. Half hid in her ſhady grove, Roſ- 
e crana raiſed the ſong. Her white hands roſe on the harp. I be- 
held her blue-rolling eyes. She was like a ſpirit of Heaven half- 


« folded in the ſkirt of a cloud. She roſe bright amidſt my troubled 


« ſoul.—Cormac beheld me dark — He gave the white-boſomed 


% maid.—She came with bending eye, amidſt the wandering of her Oſfan's Po- 
ems, V. 2. 


„ heavenly looks—ſhe came.” How tender, pure, and paſſionate p. 67, 68. 


are the following ſtrains of an ancient Britiſh chieftain; expreſſing 
his wedded love to his abſent queen! „O! ſtrike the harp in 
“ praiſe of my love, the lonely ſun-beam of Dunſcaich. Strike the 


* Qualis Olor noto poſiturus littore vitam, 
Ingemit, et mæſtis mulcens concentibus auras 
Przfago queritur venientia funera cantu. 
+ Sce the Dying Ode of Regner Lodbrog, in Pieces of Runic Poetry, London 
1763. 0 
3 « harp 
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4 harp i in the praiſe of Bragela, ſhe that I left in the Ie of Miſt, 
the ſpouſe of Semo's ſon. Doſt thou raiſe thy fair face from the 
« rock to find the fails of Cuchullin ?—The ſea is rolling far diſtant, 
% and its white foam ſhall deceive thee for my ſails. Retire, for it 
eis night, my love, and the dark winds ſigh in thy hair. Retire to 
« the halls of my feaſts, and think of the times that are paſt: for! 
„will not return till the ſtorm of war is ceaſed. O! Connal, ſpeak 
Oitan's Po- © of wars and arms, and ſend her from my mind, for lovely with 
b. is. „her raven-hair is the white-boſomed daughter of Sorglan.“ So 
ſirict was the connexion between love and poetry in theſe times, that 


RI. Malley 
| N 2 their courtſhips were commonly carried on in verſe; and what is now 


(WS) 


>, 8 a NS e 


„„ 
[No 4 


Dannemarc, efteemed an abſurdity on the ſtage, was then acted in real life, $i 
p. 202, 203 15 
Od m' To. Some of theſe poetical courtſhips are {till 9 in hiſtory, and 85 
ems, v. 2. | : 


p. Eo. note. in the works of ancient bards. 


Fetal ſongs. The ancient Britiſh poets compoſed ſongs for increaſing the mirth 
-- wes of feaſts, beguiling the tediouſneſs of journies, and of labour ; and 1 
2 ＋ 1 for many other occaſions. But it would be improper to purſue this = 
10 303. detail any further. For every incident of any conſequence, either 8 
in peace or war, was made the ſubject of a poem. ä 


—_— We have not a ſufficient number of theſe poems, compoſed by dif- 
3ricith poetry, ferent poets, in this moſt ancient period, now extant ; nor a ſufficient 
knowledge of the language in which they were written, to enable us 
to form a judgment of all their various properties, excellencies, and 
defects. But if we may judge of them from the poems of Oſſian, 
and a few others, as they appear in a tranſlation, they were truly 
admirable, and abounded in all the natural and genuine beauties of 
poetry. How lively and pictureſque are the deſcriptions of Oſfian, . 
both of terrible and amiable objects? How full of dreadful images 9 
is the following deſcription of a combat between an intrepid mortal Bi 
and an aerial being? © Cormar was the firſt of my race. He 
„ ſported through the ſtorms of the waves. His black ſkiff bounded : 
4 on ocean, and travelled on the wings of the blaſt, A ſpirit once 1 
| “ embroilcd 4 
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« embroiled the night, Seas ſwell, and rocks reſound. Winds 


« drive along the clouds. The lightning flies on wings of fire. 
« He feared, and came to land: then bluſhed that he feared at all. 
4 He ruſhed again among the waves to find the ſon of the wind. 
« Three youths guide the bounding bark; he ſtood with his ſword 
« unſheathed. When the low-hung vapour paſſed, he took it by 
* the curling head, and ſearched its dark womb with his ſteel. The 


Oſſian's Po- 
ems, v. 1. 


« ſon of the wind forſook the air. The moon and ſtars returned.“ p. 39. 


How beautiful is the following deſcription of the lovely Agandecca ? 
« Ullin, Fingal's bard, was there; the ſweet voice of the hill of 
& Cona. He praiſed the daughter of the ſnow, and Morven's high 
« deſcended chief. The daughter of the ſnow overheard, and left 
ce the hall of her ſecret ſigh. She came in all her beauty, like the 
*& moon from her cloud in the eaſt. Lovelineſs was around her as 
e light. Her ſteps were like the muſic of ſongs. She ſaw the 
% youth and loved him. He was the ſtolen ſigh of her foul. Her 
“blue eye rolled on him in ſecret, and ſhe bleſt the chief of Morven.” 


There is hardly any thing in which poets diſcover the richneſs of 
their fancy, and greatneſs of their genius, more clearly, than in the 
beauty and variety of their ſimilies or compariſons : and it may be 


Id. ibid. 


V. I, P- 37» 
Dr. Blair's . 
Diſſertation 
on the Poems 
of Offian, 

p- 51. to 63. 


Similies. 


juſtly affirmed, that no poets ever excelled the ancient Britiſh bards - 


in this reſpect, if we may judge of them by their remains. The 
poems of Oſhan abound more in ſimilies, than thoſe of any other 
poet, either ancient or modern; and many of theſe ſimilies are not 
inferior in beauty to the moſt admired ones in the moſt celebrated 
poets. There is no ſimile in Homer, Virgil, or any other poet, 
that hath been more univerſally admired than the famous one in 
Mr. Addifon's campaign; in which a general, in the heat and rage 
of battle, is compared to an angel riding in a whirlwind, and di- 
recting a ſtorm *, But the following one, in the works of Offian, 


3 ON 
* So when an angel by divine command, 


With rifing tempeſts ſhakes a guilty land, 


Tot. L A a a Such 
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p. 151. 


Sublime in 
ſent ment and 
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on the fame ſubje&, will probably be thought by many ſtill more 
poetical. He ruſhed in the ſound of his arms, like the dreadful 


ſpirit of Loda, when he comes in * roar of a : thouſand ſtorms, 
and ſcatters battles from his eyes.” 


The true ſublime, in ſentiment and dition, 1s the greateſt glory 


diction, of the greateſt poets; and in this few, if any, ever excelled Oſſian. 
| The genius, the ſituation, and the ſubjects of this illuſtrious bard, 


were all more favourable to the ſublime than to any other ſpecies of 
poetical excellence. Accuracy and correctneſs, artfully connected 


cc 
00 
cc 


cc 


Dr. Blair's cc 
Dillertation 


on the Poems ( 


© not of art.” The following deſcription and ſpeech of the ſpirit of 
Loda, is one example of the true ſublime, out of many that might 


of Oilan, 
p- 08. 


narration, exact method and proportion of parts, we may look 
for in poliſhed times. The gay and the beautiful will appear to 
more advantage in the midſt of ſmiling ſcenery and pleaſurable 
themes. But amidſt the rude ſcenes of nature, amidſt rocks, and 
torrents, and whirlwinds, and battles, dwells the ſublime. It is 
the thunder and lightning of genius ; it is the offspring of nature, 


be given from the works of Oſſian. A blaſt came from the moun- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
40 
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p. 199, 200. 


tain, and bore on its wings the ſpirit of Loda. He came to his 
place in his terrors, and he ſhook his duſky ſpear. His eyes ap- 
pear like flames in his dark face; and his voice 1s like diſtant 

thunder. —The people bend before me. I turn the battle in the 
field of the valiant. I look on the nations, and they vaniſh : my 
noſtrils pour the blaſt of death. I come abroad on the winds: 
the tempeſts are before my face. The blaſts are in the hollow of 
my hand : the courſe of the ſtorm is mine. But my dwelling is 


e calm, above the clouds: the fields of my reſt are pleaſant.” 


Such as of late o'er pale Britannia paſt, 
Calm and ſerene he drives the furious blaſt; 
And pleas'd the Almighty's order to perform, 


| Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the ſtorm. - 
Addiſon's Works, vol: 1. 
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The ancient poets of Britain, and of the other nations of Europe, verſifcation. 

are ſaid to have uſed a prodigious variety of meaſures, and many 

different kinds of verſification, in their poetical compoſitions. Olaus 
Wormius informs us, that the ancient Scalds, or poets of Scandinavia, 

made uſe of 136 different kinds of meaſure in their verſes “; and a 

learned Welſhman hath enumerated and explained many different 

modes of verſification that were uſed by the bards of his country, 

from the ſixth century downwards, and probably in more ancient 

times f. Many of theſe meaſures depended neither on metrieal 

feet, like the verſification of the Greeks and Romans, nor on rhyme, 

like that of the modern-nations of Europe; but on various allitera- 

tions, and on the number and muſical diſpoſition of the ſyllables ; 

of which we may form ſome imperfe& idea from our Engliſh 

blank verſe. All theſe different modes of verſification, it is ſaid, 

were admirably adapted to aſſiſt the memory, inſomuch that if 

one line of a ſtanza was remembered, it became eaſy to recollect all Sr England. 

the reſt. The Britiſh poetry, as well as the language, hath a pe- v. 1. P. 33. 

« culiarity which perhaps no other language in the world hath; ſo 

56 that the Britiſh poets in all ages, and to this day, call their art 

“ Cyfrinach y Beirdd, 1. e. the ſecret of the poets. Knowing this 

< art of the poets, it is impoſſible that any one word of the lan- 

** guage which is to be found in poetry, ſhould be pronounced in 

e any other manner than is there uſed; ſo that without a tranſ- 

formation of the whole language, not one word could be alter- 

ed 4.“ Though Olaus Wormius expreſsly ſays, that the Scalds 

or poets of the North never made uſe of rhyme d; and though the 


Pelloutier 


learned Pelloutier had never met with any writer who ſo much as Hiftoire des 
Celtes, I. 1. 
P» 3600. 


inſinuated that rhyme was uſed by any of the Celtic poets; yet it 


Olaus Wormius de literatura Runica, in Append. 


+ Dr. John David Rhy's Cambrobritannice Linguz Inſlitutiones. London 1592. 
See alſo Lhuyd's Archeologia Britannica, p. 304— 310. | 


t Mr. Lewis Morris apud Carte, ibid. 
$ Olaus Wormius de literatura Runica, in Append. 
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1 plainly appears, from the remains of Oſſian, that this mode of ver- 
of the 7 , s | | . . 
Book of Te. ſification, which hath been generally eſteemed a Gothic or Monkith 


mora in Offi- , : | 5 KR | 
an' Poems, invention, was frequently uſed by the moſt ancient Britiſh bards. 


235, 238, ” Having given this brief hiſtory of Britiſh poetry, it may not be 
3 i Th improper to give a ſhort account of the Britiſh poets of this period, 
which we are now delineating. Theſe poets appear to have deen di- 

vided into two claſſes: the firſt claſs comprehending their facred 


poets, who compoſed and ſung their religious hymns ; and were 


Dr. MTher- called in Greek, Eubates ; in Latin, Vates ; and in their own lan- 


ſon's Diſſer- 

wn pkg guage, Faids : the ſecond comprehending all their ſecular poets, 
Offian's Po-. who ſung of the battles of heroes, or the heaving breaſts of 
ere called Bards. As enough hath been already ſaid 


p-. 37- 
of the Faids in another place *, it only remains to give ſome account 


of the Bards. 
Bards. The word Bard being a primitive noun, neither derived nor com- 
pounded, it can neither be traced to its root, nor reſolved into its 
parts. It ſignified one who was a poet by his genius and profeſſion ; 
Dr. MPher- and who employed much of his time in compoſing and ſinging 
bons, b. 200. verſes on many various ſubjects and occaſions. The Bards conſti- 


tions, p. 209. | 
Dr. Brown's tuted one of the moſt reſpected orders of men in the ancient Britiſh 


Diſſertation ſtates; and many of the greateſt kings, heroes, and nobles eſteemed 


on Poetry and 
n it an honour to be inrolled in this order. They enjoyed, by law 


and cuſtom, many honourable diſtinctions and valuable privileges. 
Kings and princes made choice of Bards to be their boſom friends 


Keating's and conſtant companions ; indulged them with the greateſt famili- 


p< rY arity, and gave them the moſt flattering titles. Their perſons were 
Held facred and inviolable; and the moſt cruel and bloody tyrants 
dared not to offer them any injury. The Eruel Cairbar, who had 
murdered the royal Cormac with his own hand, durſt proceed no 
Ofan's Po- further than to impriſon his Bards. *©* He feared to ſtretch his 


1 „ ſword to the Bards, though his ſoul was dark.” He was even 


land, p. 48. 


* Sce Chap. II. | 
bitterly 
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bitterly. reproached by his heroic hrother Cathmor, for having pro- 

ceeded ſo far. The noble Cathmor came—He heard our voice 

« from the cave; he turned the eye of his wrath on Cairbar. 

« Chief of Atha! he ſaid, how long wilt thou pain my ſoul ? Thy 

« heart is like the rock of the deſart, and thy thoughts are dark. 

« Cairbar looſe the Bards : they are the ſons of other times. Their 

7 Voice ſhall be heard in other years, after the kings of Temora Oſſian's Po- 
« have failed. ” The Bards, as well as the Druids, were exempted e 0 
from taxes and military ſervices, even in times of the greateſt dan- Brown's Diſ- 


ſertation, p. 


ger; and when they attended their patrons in the field, to record :6:. 
Mr. n $ 


and celebrate their great actions, they had a guard aſſigned them for inttoduction 
their protection. At all feſtivals and public aſſemblies they were 4 — 
ſeated near the perſon of the king or chieftain, and ſometimes even . "= 5 
above the greateſt nobility and chief officers of the court. Nor was p. 240. 

the profeſſion of the Bards leſs lucrative than it was honourable. 

For, beſides the valuable preſents which they occaſionally received 

from their patrons, when they gave them uncommon pleaſure by! 3 
their performances, they had eſtates in land allotted for their ſup- Keating's 1 | 


port. Nay, ſo great was the veneration which the princes of theſe p. 132, Kc. 
Pieces of 


times entertained for the perſons of their poets, and fo highly were Rente — 
they charmed and delighted with their tuneful ſtrains, that they . 222 


ſometimes pardoned even their capital crimes for a ſong. 


We may very reaſonably ſuppoſe, that a profeſſion that was at Bards very 

| g | - numerous, 
once ſo honourable and advantageous, and enjoyed fo many flatter- | 
ing diſtinctions and defirable immunities, would not be deſerted. 


It was indeed very much crouded ; and the accounts which we have Keating's 


of the numbers of the Bards in ſome countries, particularly in Ire- — of Ire- 
nd, p. 370. 


land, are hardly credible. We often read, in the poems of Oſſian, &c. 

of a hundred Bards belonging to one prince, ſinging and playing in — Tow 
concert, for his entertainment. Every chief Bard, who was called p. 18. 
Allah Redan, or doctor in poetry, was allowed to have thirty Bards 


of inferior note conſtantly about his perſon ; and every Bard of the 
3 {econd 
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ſecond rank was allowed a retinue of fifteen poetical diſciples. But 
it is probable that the Bards of Britain and Ireland were not ſo nu- 
merous in the period we are now delineating, as they became after- 
wards; nor were they then guilty of thoſe crimes by which they 
at length forfeited the public favour. In this moſt ancient period, 
the Britiſh Bards ſeem to have been, in general, men of genius and 
virtue, who merited the honours which they enjoyed. 


Though the ancient Britons of the ſouthern parts of this iſland 
had originally the ſame taſte and genius for poetry with thoſe of the 
north, yet none of their poetical compoſitions of this period have 
been preſerved. Nor have we any reaſon to be ſurpriſed at this, 
For after the provincial Britons had ſubmitted quietly to the Roman 
government, yielded up their arms, and had loſt their free and mar- 
tial ſpirit, they could take little pleaſure in hearing or repeating the 
ſongs of their Bards, in honour of the glorious achievements of 


their brave anceſtors. The Romans too, if they did not practiſe the 
ſame barbarous policy which was long after practiſed by Edward I. 
of putting the Bards to death, would at leaſt diſcourage them, and 


Muſic. 


diſcountenance the repetition of their poems, for very obvious rea- 
ſons. Theſe ſons of the ſong being thus perſecuted by their con- 
querors, and neglected by their countrymen, either abandoned their 
country or their profeſſion, and their ſongs being no longer heard, 
were ſoon forgotten. But ſo natural was a taſte for poetry to the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of this iſland, that it was not quite deſtroyed by 
their long ſubjection to the Romans; but appeared again in the 
poſterity of the provincial Britons (as will be ſeen in the ſequel of 
this work) as ſoon as they recovered their martial ſpirit, and became 
a brave, free, and independent people. | 


The. ancient inhabitants of Britain, as well as of many other 
countries, had at leaſt as great a taſte and fondneſs for muſic as they 
had for poetry. It is quite unneceſſary to enquire how they con- 
tracted this taſte. For muſic is natural to mankind ; who have been 

* 3 1 | accuſtomed 
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accuſtomed to ſinging, in all ages, and in all countries. Vocal Origin of 
muſic, perhaps in imitation of the feathered ſongſters of the woods E 
and groves, was here, and every where, more ancient than inſtru- G intlian, 
mental . It was not long, however, before men became ſenſible of. © 10. 
the imperfection of their organs, and endeavoured to ſupply their , pin of 
defects by the invention of ſeveral ſonorous inſtruments, with the Laus, Arts, 
| muſic of which they accompanied and aſſiſted their voices in ſinging. P. 348. 

It is impoſſible to diſcover at what time, and by whom, inſtrumental 

muſic was firſt invented, or rather introduced into this iſland ; though 

we may be certain that it was long before it was invaded by the 


Romans. 


It is probable that the ancient Britons, as well as many other na- Poetry and 
: "an 3 | muſic were. 
tions of antiquity, had no idea of poems that were made only to be originally. 
repeated, and not to be ſung to the ſound of muſical inſtruments. _ 
In the firſt ſtages of ſociety in all countries, the two ſiſter arts of 


poetry and muſic ſeem. to have been always united ; every poet was 


a muſician, and ſung his own verſes to the ſound of ſome muſical Gerard. Vo! 


. . : ſius de Art. 
inſtrument T. This we are directly told, by two writers of un- Poet. p. 82. 


doubted credit, was the caſe in Gaul, and conſequently in Britain, 

in this period. The Bards, ſays Diodorus Siculus, ſung their „ 
* poems to the ſound of an inſtrument not unlike a lyre.“ The p. 354- 

« Bards, as we are informed by Ammianus Marcellinus, celebrated 

c the brave actions of illuſtrious men in. heroic poems, which they Ammian. 


“% ſung to the ſweet ſounds of the lyre.” This account of theſe I 


Greek and Latin writers is confirmed by the general ſtrain, and by 
many particular paſſages of the poems of Oſſian. Beneath his 
* own tree, at intervals, each Bard ſat down with his harp. They 
„ raiſed the ſong, and touched: the ſtring: each to the chief he ogian's Po- 


ems, v. 2. 


loved.“ But this union between poetry and muſic did not ſubſiſt 


LAt liquidas avium voces-imitarier ore 
Ante fuit multo, quam levia carmina cantu | 
Concelebrare homines poſſent, auriſque juvare.. Lucret. 1. 5. 


dee Dr. Brown's Diſſertation on the Union of Poetry and Muſic, 
| | | very: 


| 
| 
| 
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very long, in its greateſt ſtrictneſs, perhaps in any country. The 
muſicians ſoon became very numerous; and thoſe of them who had 


not a genius for compoſing verſes of their own, aſſiſted in ſinging 


the verſes of others to the muſic of their harps. Many of thoſe 


ſongſters, or paraſites (as Athenæas calls them), which the. Celtic 


princes carried with them when they went to war, were mere muſi- 
cians, and the ſongs which they ſung were compoſed by thoſe among 


them who had a poetical genius, and were called Bards. This partial 
ſeparation between poetry and muſic had probably taken place in this 


iſland in the days of Offian. For though we have ſufficient evidence 
from the poems of this illuſtrious bard, that, in his time, all poets 
were muſicians; we have not the ſame evidence that all muſicians 
were poets. 
As inſtrumental muſic was at firſt invented to accompany and aſſiſt 
the voice in ſinging, ſo it was long employed in all countries to 


that purpoſe only. This was evidently the caſe among the ancient 
Britons in the period we are uow conſidering. Offian, the ſweet 
voice of Cona, who excelled as much both in vocal and inſtrumental 


muſic as he did in poetry, ſeems to have had no idea of playing on 
an inſtrument without ſinging at the ſame time. Whenever his 
bards touch the firing, they always raiſe the ſong. This was pro- 
bably one of theſe circumſtances which rendered the muſic of the 
ancients ſo affecting, and enabled it to produce ſuch ſtrong emotions 
of rage, love, joy, grief, and other paſſions in the hearers, by con- 
veying the pathetic ſtrains of poetry to their hearts, in the moſt 


rouſing, ſoftening, joyous, or plaintive ſounds. 


Though the ancient Britons were not altogether unacquainted with 
wind inſtruments of muſic, yet they ſeem to have delighted chiefly 
in the lyre or harp. This inſtrument is ſaid to have been invented 
by the Scythians, and was much uſed by all the Celtic nations. At 


firſt it had only four or five ſtrings, or thongs made of an ox's ſkin, 


and was played upon with a plectrum made of the jaw-bone of a 
* 
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goat, But the conſtruction of this inſtrument was gradually im-,. ibid. 
proved, and the number of its ſtrings inereaſed; though we do not 


know with certainty of what number of ſtrings the ancient Britiſh — wing 


| harp conſiſted. They played upon it with their fingers, and not p. 67. laſt line. 


with a plectrum. 


The ancient Britons of this pie umi ſung and played by Muſc ſimpie 
and natural. 
the ear; and their tunes, as well as their poems, were handed down 
from one age to another; the author of each poem compoſing its 
muſic, Which was taught at the ſame time with the poem. This 
muſic, like that of other ancient nations, was in general ſimple and 
natural, ſuited to the ſubject of the ſong or poem for which it was Mr. Rollia's 


compoſed ; which made it more affecting than the more artificial, but - - — 


leſs natural, muſic of later ages. 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Hiſtory of commerce, coin, and ſhipping in Great Britain, from 
the firſt invaſion of it by the Romans under Julius Ceſar, A. A. * 
55. to the arrival of the Saxons, A. D. 449. 


of commercial 


by all the inhabitants of this happy iſland, that it is quite — 
unneceſſary to enter upon a formal proof of its great importance, or 
to make any apology for admitting it to a place in the hiſtory of our 
country. This is a diſtinction to which it is well intitled, and from 
which it hath been too long excluded. 


It is almoſt as difficult to diſcern the firſt beginnings of the Britiſh Antiquity of 
commerce, as it was to diſcover the ſources of the Nile. For as thjie 
greateſt rivers ſometimes flow from the ſmalleſt fountains, ſo the moſt 
extenſive commerce ſometimes proceeds from the moſt trifling and 
imperceptible beginnings. The truth is, that commerce of ſome 


kind, and in ſome degree, hath been coeval with ſociety, and the 
B b b 2 diſtinction 


1 83 innumerable advantages of commerce are ſo ſenſibly felt ce 
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N, — diſtinction of property, in all parts of the world. As ſoon as the 
. 27 inhabitants of any country were formed into ſocieties, under any 
kind of government, and had any thing that they could call their 
own; they were prompted by neceſſity, conveniency, or fancy, to 


make frequent exchanges among themſelves of one thing for ano- 


ther. Thus, in the very firſt ſtage of ſociety, the hunter who had 


caught more game than he needed, or could uſe, willingly gave a 
part of it for a ſhare of the herbs or fruits which another had ga- 
thered. This kind of commerce was certainly carried on in this 
iſland almoſt as ſoon as it was inhabited. 


Gradual is- When the people of any country proceed from the ſavage to the 


commerce in paſtoral life, as their properties become more various and valuable, 


the way of 

bare, ſo their dealings and trafficking with one another become more fre- 
quent and extenſive. But when they join a little agriculture and 
ſome neceſſary manufactures to the feeding of cattle, the materials, 


opportunities, and neceſſity of commerce among the members of a 


ſtate are very much increaſed, though it is till carried on for ſome 
time in the way of exchange and barter of one commodity for ano- 
ther. It was in this way, as we are told by Solinus, that the people 


of Britain, particularly the Silures, carried on their trade in his 


time. They make no uſe of money in commerce, but exchange 
one thing for another; and in making theſe exchanges they pay 


&« a greater regard to the mutual neceſſities of the parties, than to 
Solinus, c. 35. * the intrinſic value of the commodities.” In this ſtate of commerce 


there were no merchants by profeſſion; but every man endeavoured 
to find out, in the beſt manner he could, another perſon who wanted 
the things which he had, and had thoſe which he wanted. This, 
we may well imagine, was ſometimes no eaſy taſk; and while com- 
merce was carried on in this manner, in any country, it could not 


be very extenſive. Such was the very limited, imperfect ſtate of 


trade among the ancient inhabitants of this iſland for ſeveral ages. 
Ignorant 
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Ignorant of the arts of numbering, weighing, and meaſuring, and 
unacquainted with the uſe of money, they knew only to exchange, 
by gueſs, one thing for another. But even this was of very great 
advantage, and formed one of the ſtrongeſt ties by which men mem- 
bers of infant ſocieties were united. 


| | F N | 2 Commerce, 
In the firſt periods of ſociety in this, and perhaps in every other — 


country, commerce was almoſt wholly confined within the narrow confined 


within the 


limits of every little ſtate. The intercourſe which the members of limits of each 
ſt ite, gradual- 


one ſtate had with thoſe of another, was for the moſt part hoſtile 1, enlarged its 
and predatory, rather than mercantile and friendly. The petty — 
ſtates of Britain were almoſt conſtantly at war with one another, 

which made their mutual depredations to be conſidered as juſt and 
honourable enterpriſes. Too like the ancient Germans in this, as 

well as in many other things, © they did not eſteem thoſe robberies 

« in the leaſt diſhonourable that were committed without the limits 

« of their own ſtate, but rather applauded and encouraged them, 855 Bel. 
with a view to keep their youth in the conſtant exetciſe of arms.“ c. 23. 

It is not improbable that the proſpect of obtaining thoſe things 

by force from the people of a neighbouring ſtate, which they could 

not obtain without an equivalent from their fellow- citizens, contri- 

buted not a little to keep the flames of war almoſt conſtantly burn- 


ing. But when ſome of the Britiſh ſtates began to apply to agri- 


culture and other arts, their ferocious and predatory diſpoſitions gra- 


dually abated ; the rage of war was often ſuſpended for a conſider- 
able time, and the people of theſe different ſtates carried on a com- 


mercial intercourſe with each other for their mutual advantage. By 


this means the circle of commerce was enlarged, and it became 


a bond of union between different ſtates ; as it had formerly been 


between the members of each ſtate. But, though it was more ex- 2 


tenſive, it was ſtill of the lame kind, and carried on by way of c. 1. 


barter and exchange, 
Beſides 
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1 Beſides this internal commerce which the people of Britain carried 
the Phoeni- on among themſelves from the very commencement of civil ſociety, 
wy and which gradually increaſed as they improved in civility, induſtry, 
and arts; they had commercial dealings wit! teveral foreign nations 
in very ancient times. The firſt of theſe nations which viſited this 
=Þ WY RE illand on account of trade was unqueſtionably the Phoenicians. This 
lub fine. © 1s poſitively affirmed by Strabo, and acknowledged by many other 
authors. That people are generally believed to have been the in- 
7% oy ventors of navigation and foreign trade, and the inſtructors of other 
v. 1. P. 296. nations in theſe moſt uſeful arts. This much at leaſt is certain, that 
- jb, c. 23. they were the boldeſt and moſt expert mariners, the greateſt and moſt 
Ezckicl,c.27. ſuceſsful merchants of antiquity. After they had made themſelves 
perfectly well acquainted with all the coaſts of the Mediterranean, 
had planted colonies and built cities on ſeveral parts of theſe coaſts, 
Origin of and had carried on, for ſome ages, a prodigious and moſt enriching 
Laws, © trade with all the countries bordering on that ſea; they adventured 


v. 2. p. 293, 


&c. | - ; | 1 
FO... paſs the Straits of Gibraltar about 1250 years before the beginning 


Robe: 7 of the Chriſtian æra, and puſhed their diſcoveries both to the right 


n2an, I. 1. and left of theſe Straits. On the right hand they built the city of 

Cadiz, in a ſmall iſland near the coaſt of Spain; and from thence 
4. 61. proſecuted their diſcoveries and their trade with great ſpirit and ad- 
r. 608, Ac. vantage. They ſoon became acquainted with all the coaſts, and: 

many of the interior parts of Spain, which was to them, for ſome 
Viod. Sie. I. C. ages, as great a ſource of wealth as- the new world was afterwards. 
535. P. 358. to the Spaniards, Purſuing their inquiries after trade and gain ftill 
Bochart Ca. further northward, they acquired a perfect knowledge of the weſtern 
naan, 1: coaſts of Gaul; and at length diſcovered the Scilly iſlands, and the 


c. 41. P- 059- 
c@. 3p: 648. ſouth-weſt coaſts of Mitain. 


vhs tend: of It is impoſhble to fix the time of this laſt diſcovery of the Phœ- 
the Pi.cenici- 
aus diſcovery nicians with certainty and preciſion. Some writers are of opinion 


B not 
— 21 that this iſland was diſcovered by that adventurous people before the 


dun. Trojan war, and not long after it was firſt inhabited by colonies from 
BENE. 55 the 
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the continent of Gaul. If we could be certain that the tin, in which 2 
the Tyrians or Phœnicians traded in the days of the prophet Ezekiel, 4uq. e 5. 
was brought from Britain, we ſhould be obliged to embrace this opi- Ezekiel, 
nion. But as we know that they found great quantities of tin, as 2. v. 14 
5 well as of more precious metals in Spain, we cannot fix the æra of cer N 
35 their arrival in Britain from this circumſtance. The learned Bo- c. 34. 
chart, and others from him, fix the time when the Phœnicians ſirſt 
diſcovered the Caſſiterides, or Scilly iſlands, to the year of the world — 
3100, and before Chriſt 904; while others imagine that this diſco- gs —_ 
very was made by Himilco, a famous mariner of antiquity, who was 
| a ſent from Carthage with a fleet to explore the ſeas and coaſts north- 

1 ward of the Straits of Gibraltar, about 600 years before the begin- Dr. Borlaſe 
5 ning of the Chriſtian æra. Though nothing can be determined with p. 27, 28. 
B certainty about ſo remote an event, this laſt opinion ſeems to be the 

moſt probable. For Herodotus, who flouriſhed about 440 years be- 

fore our Saviour, ſays, that the Greeks in his time received all their 
tin from the iſlands called Caſſiterides, but that he knew not in what 

part of the world theſe iſlands were ſituated. This is a direct proof Herodot. l. 1. 

that the Scilly iſlands, and adjacent continent of Britain, were diſ- 
Wl covered before this period; and that the Phœnicians, who had made 
this valuable diſcovery, ſtill concealed their ſituation from other 


| nations. 


It is uncertain whether or nof the Phœnicians planted any colonies, No evidence 
t'2t the Phœ- 
or built any cities in Britain an 8, as they did in yicians plact- 
many other countries, to enable t 


on their trade with 7,7? bil 
greater advantage. Some think that the ſwarthy complexions and Vin. 
curled hair of the ancient inhabitants of the ſouth-weſt coaſt of Bri- 

0 tain, which made Tacitus conjecture that they had come from Spain, 
might be owing to their being deſcended from a colony of Phœni- Dr, Borlaſe's 
cians from Spain, which had been planted in theſe parts. But, upon DET. 
the whole, it ſeems to be more probable that the Phœnicians con- 


tented themſelves with making occaſional, perhaps annual, voyages 
- | into 


TTTTbTfTdTꝙT¼̃2 ern ̃ ͤ . . Inner een eee ep 
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into theſe parts of the world for the ſake of trade; and that this is 
the reaſon ſo few veſtiges of them are to be found, even in thoſe 
parts of this iſland that they moſt frequented. 


Commodities The enlargement of their commerce was the great object the 
A Phœnicians had in view in their many bold adventurous voyages 
* into diſtant countries, particularly into this iſland. They ſoon found 

that it abounded in ſeveral valuable commodities, for which they 
* very well knew where to find a good market. The moſt eonſider- 
trabo, I. 3. 


ſab fine. able of theſe commodities were tin, lead, and ſkins. 


Tin. The Phcenicians, at their firſt arrival in Spain, had found great 
quantities of tin, with which they carried on a very advantageous 
trade into many different countries for ſeveral ages. But at length 
the mines of tin in Spain were almoſt exhauſted, and the profits 
ariſing from them were much diminiſhed. This made the diſcovery 
of the Scilly iſlands, and of the South-weſt coaſts of Britain, very 
ſeaſonable to the Phœnicians. For here they found that valuable * 
metal tin, from which they derived ſuch large profits, in the greateſt 


Bochart Pha- 
lig. c. 34. 


Diod. Sicul. | | 
1.5. 922. plenty, and with the greateſt eaſe, Cargoes of this metal they con- 
* veyed, in their own ſhips, into all the countries bordering on the 


Plin. Hit, Mediterranean, and even into India, where it was much valued, 


. 3 and fold at a very high price. 
Lead. It is not certain in what parts of this iſland the Phœnicians found 
the lead which they exported; - If it was in thoſe parts of it which. 
have abounded moſt with that metal in ſucceeding ages, they were ; 
better acquainted with Britain, and had penetrated further into it, 1 
than is commonly imagined. For the countries in which the richeſt 8 
lead mines have been found, are thoſe of the Coritani, now Derby- 
"IMP ſhire; of the Dimetz, now Cardiganſhire; of the Ordovices, now * 
amden s 


Britannia, Denbighſhire; and of the Brigantes, now Yorkſhire, Northumber- 
INT”? land, &c. However this may be, we are aſſured by Pliny, That 

« in ſome parts of Britain, lead was found immediately under the 

«* ſurface, in ſuch abundance, that they found it . to make 

1 * a law, 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[1 
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« a law, that no more than a certain quantity of it ſhould be taken pn. Hig. 
ec annually.” When this metal was fo plentiful and obvious, the * 34 
Phcenicians would eaſily procure as great quantities of it as they 
thought proper to export. 


The third, and not the leaſt valuable article of the Phoenician ex- — and 
ports from this iſland, was the ſkins both of wild and tame animals. 
Under this article was probably comprehended the wool of the Bri- 
tiſh ſheep, which hath been ſo excellent in all ages; and would be 


of great uſe to the Phœnicians in their woollen manufactures. 


Though the Phœnicians were probably among the firſt nations in Phcenicians. 
the world who underſtood the fabrication of money, and its uſe in =o 9 Fog 
trade; and though they were immenſely rich in gold and ſilver, yet — 
they made no uſe of coin in their commerce with the people of Bri- 
tain. That people had, in theſe times, no idea of the nature or uſe 
of money; and the Phœnicians profited too much by their ignorance, 
to take any pains to inſtruct them in theſe particulars. They ated, 
in a word, in the ſame manner towards the ancient Britons, as the 
Europeans acted towards the people of America, on their firſt diſco- 
very of that country. They gave them things of ſmall price in ex- 
change for their moſt valuable commodities. The Phoenician imports 
into the Caſſiterides, or tin-countries of Britain and its adjacent 
Hands, as we are told by Strabo, conſiſted of the three articles of 
ſalt, earthen-ware, and trinkets made of braſs. The firſt and ſe- —_— * 
cond of theſe articles were indeed uſeful, but of eaſy purchaſe, and 
were probably ſold at an exorbitant rate, to the unſkilful Britons. 
The things made of braſs were chiefly of the ſuperfluous and orna- 
mental kind, as bracelets for their arms, chains for their necks, 
rings, and the like, of which the ancient Britons were remarkably 


fond. 


We may be convinced that the Phoœnicians made great profit by Phcenicians 
@ o . : o - a 0 conce ale 
their trade to Britain, by the anxious care with which they laboured their com- 


ith 
to conceal it from the knowledge of other nations. The following Britain from 


Vol. I. | | Cec | ſtory other nations. 


Herodian. 
I. 3. c. 47. 


— 
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ſtory which is told by Strabo, 1s a ſufficient proof of this anxiety 
and care. In the moſt ancient times, the Phœnicians from Cadiz 
« were the only perſons who traded to theſe ulands, concealing that 
« navigation from all others. When the Romans once followed a 
„ Phoenician ſhip with a deſign to diſcover this market, the maſter 
„ maliciouſly and wilfully run his ſhip among ſhallows ; and the Ro- 
“ mans following, were involved in the ſame danger. The Phœni- 
„ cian, by throwing part of his cargo over-board, made his eſcape; 
and his countrymen were ſo well pleaſed with his conduct, that 
they ordered all the loſs he had ſuſtained to be paid out of the pub- 
Strabo, 1.3. 4 lic treaſury.” By theſe prudent precautions, the Pheœnicians en- 
joyed a profitable and excluſive trade to theſe iſlanus for about goo 
years. But the ſecret was at length diſcovered, and the Grecks, 
Gauls, and Romans came in ſucceſſively for a ſhare in this trade. 
„ appears, from the unqueſtionable teſtimony of Herodotus, that 
r 5 though the Greeks in his time (about 440 years before Chriſt) knew 
very well that all the tin which they uſed, and which they received 
from the Phœnicians, came originally from the Caſſiterides, or Bri- 
tain, and the Scilly iſlands, yet they did not now in what part of 
Herodot. 1. 1, the world theſe iſlands were fituated. For though the Phoenicians, 
in their tranſactions with the Greeks, could hardly avoid mention- 
ing the names of theſe remote countries to which they failed, they 


might, and did, avoid inſtructing them in the courſe they ſteered ; 


and the Greeks had not then made ſuch progreſs in navigation as 
enabled them to make the diſcovery themſelves. How long it was 
after the age of Herodotus before the Greeks began to trade directly 
to Britain, is not exactly known; but there are ſome things that 
9 Py may incline us to think that it was not very long. Pliny obſerves, 
c. 16, that Britain had long been famous in the annals of the Greeks : and 
Polybius, who was by birth a Greek, and flouriſhed hear 200 years 
before Chriſt, wrote a whole book (which is unhappily loſt) con- 


Polyb. 1.3. cerning Britain, and the manner in which tin was managed in that 
| | illand, 
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iſland. A proof that it was not unknown to the Greeks in the age 
of Polybius, and probably a conſiderable time before. Pytheas of 
Marſeilles, who flouriſhed about 330 years before the beginning of 
the Chriſtian æra, was the moſt ancient Greek geographer who gave 
any account of the Britiſh ifles ; and was probably the very firſt of 
the Greeks who diſcovered theſe iſlands, and communicated that diſ- 
covery to his countrymen. For, Pytheas was an adventurous ma- 
riner, as well as a great geographer ; and having paſſed the Straits, 
failed along the coaſts of Spain, Gaul, Germany, and Scandinavia, 
until he came to a place where the ſun continued only a few minutes 


379 


below the horizon; which muſt have been about the 66th degree of _ I. 2. 
north latitude. In this voyage he not only diſcovered Britain, but 19.1. 4. p. 204. 


even Thule, now Iceland, which he places fix days fail further to 
the north than Britain. It is therefore highly probable that the 
Greeks began to trade into Britain ſoon after the age of Pytheas, 
or about 300 years before the birth of Chriſt. 


Memoires de 
d' Academie 
des Inſcrip- 
tions et Belles 
Lettres, t. 19. 
P · 146, &C. 


The commodities which the Greeks of Marſeilles, and perhaps of Imports and 
_ exports dt the 


other places, exported from Britain, were probably the ſame that Greeks. 


had been exported from hence by the Phœnicians, their predeceſſors 
and rivals in this trade; viz. tin, lead, and ſkins. The firſt of 
theſe commodities was the moſt valuable, and yielded the greateft 
profits. For this metal was long held in high eſtimation in all parts 
of the world, on account of the facility with which it was refined 
and manufactured, and the many various uſes to which it was em- 


ployed. It was ſent even into India, where none of it was to be Plin. Hit. 


The great profits ariſing from the tin- trade of Britain in theſe times, 


was the chief thing that made the merchants of Carthage and Cadiz 


conceal the place where they got their tin with ſo much care; and 
made other nations ſo deſirous of making the diſcovery. The Greeks 
obtained a ſhare, if not the whole of this trade, with the greater 
eaſe, that the Carthaginians, ſoon after this period, began to be 

UCecY engaged 


k ; p . Nat. I. 34. 
found, and where they purchaſed it with their moſt precious diamonds. c. 1;, 
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engaged in thoſe long and bloody wars with the Romans, which 
very much diverted their attention from mercantile affairs, and at 
laſt ended in the total deſtruction of their ſtate. They, no doubt, 
carried on this trade with the people of Britain in the ſame manner 
the Phcenicians had done, by giving them, who were ſtill ignorant 
of the nature and uſe of money, ſome things of no great price, in 

exchange for their valuable commodities. 


Greeks ex: Not only the maritime ſtates of Greece, but the Greek colonies of 
— 22 Italy, Sicily, and Gaul excelled in the arts of ſhip- building and na- 
* vigation, and were much addicted to trade, in this period. Many 
evidences of this, if it were neceſſary, might be produced: but 
that prodigious ſhip which was built at Syracuſe, under the direc- 
tion of Archimedes ; and of which we have a moft pompous deſcrip- 
tion in Athenæas, is at once a proof of the great proficiency of the 
Greeks in all the maritime arts; and of their trade with Britain, 
about 200 years before the birth of Chriſt, when that ſhip was built. 
For, according to Athenæas, * this ſhip had three maſts ; of which 
the ſecond and third were got without much difficulty; but it 
« was long before they could find a tree fit for the firſt or main- 
« maſt. This at length was diſcovered on the mountains of Britain, 
„and brought down to the ſea-coaſt by machines invented by one 


AthenæiDee F A . 
voſ.l. 5. c. — % Phileas Tauromenites, a famous mechanic.“ 


Greeks alſo As the Greeks did not enjoy the Britiſh commerce very long, and 

concealed 2 , . 292 > 1 

their com- Neither planted colonies nor built cities in this iſland, we have no 

Hine reaſon to be ſurprifed that fo little is ſaid on this ſubject by ſuch of 
their writers as are now extant, and that they left fo few traces be- 

hind them. Attentive obſervers, however, have diſcovered ſo many 


an veſtiges of their language, letters, learning, religion, and manners 


- among the ancient Britons, as ſufficiently prove the reality of their 
Antiqua, c. O., Y E „ | 
intercourſe with this iſtand. They ſeem alfo, as well as the Phœni- 
cians, to have endeavoured to conceal their knowledge of and com- 


merce with the Britiſn iſles, from other nations. For when the 
6 | famous 


p. 74. 


8 
7 
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famous Scipio, as we are told by Strabo from Polybius, enquired at 

the people of Marſeilles concerning theſe iſles, they pretended a total pad 
ignorance of them. This was certainly a very falſe pretence, after p. 190. 
the information they had received from Pytheas and others; and was * = - ; 


probably made with no other view than to prevent the Romans from des Inſcrip. 
g tions, tom. 19. 


diſturbing them in the enjoyment of the tin-trade in Britain. P. 163. 


Whether the Greeks of Marſeilles were diſcouraged from continu- 28 | 
ing to trade directly with Britain, by the length and danger of the on in a differ- | 
voyage, or by the wars between the Romans and Carthaginians, © — 
which rendered the navigation of the Mediterranean very unſafe, 
we cannot be certain. But this we know from the beſt information, 
that the trade between Britain and Marſeilles, after ſome time, began 
to be carried on in a different manner, and through a different chan- 
nel. Of this we have the following plain account from Diodorus 
Siculus : “ Theſe Britons who dwell near the promontory of Bele- 

« rium (the Lands-end) live in a very hoſpitable and polite manner, 
e which is owing to their great intercourſe with foreign merchants. 
«© They prepare, with much dexterity, the tin which their country 
« produceth. For though this metal is very precious, yet when it 
« 1s firſt dug out of the mine it is mixed with earth, from which 
« they ſeparate it, by melting and refining. When it is refined, 
&« they caſt it into ingots, in the ſhape of cubes or dies, and then 
« carry it into an adjacent iſland, which is called Ictis (Wight). For 
« when it is low-water, the ſpace between that iſland and the conti- 


e nent of Britain becomes dry land; and they carry great quantities 
of tin into it in their carts and waggons. Here the merchants 
* buy it, and tranſport it to the coaſt of Gaul; from whence they 


“ convey it over land, on horſes, in about thirty days, to the mouth Diod. Sic... 
e of the Rhone.” As Marſeilles is ſituated near the mouth of the C +l 
river Rhone, we may be certain that it was the place to which the 

Britiſh tin was carried ; and that from thence the merchants of Mar- 


ſeilles ſent it into all parts of the world to which they traded. 


kt 
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6s trm pf It is not ſo clear, from the above account of Dioderus Siculus, 
who were the foreign merchants who purchaſed the tin from the 
Britons in the Ile of Wight, tranſported it to the coaſt of Gaul, and 
from thence over land to Marſeilles. Some imagine that they were 
Greeks from Marſeilles, who had faQtories eſtabliſhed in the Ifle of 
Wight, and on the coaſt of Gaul, for. the management of this trade ; 
Memoires de While others think that they were Gauls, and that the people of 
— Marſeilles remained quietly at home, and received the Britiſh tin, and 
1 other commodities, from the hands of theſe Gauliſh merchants, 
There ſeems to be ſome truth in both theſe opinions; and it is moſt 
probable that the merchants of Marſeilles, finding the difficulties and 
dangers of trading directly to Britain by ſea, contrived the ſcheme 
of carrying on that trade over the continent of Gaul ; and ſent agents 
of their own to begin the execution of this ſcheme. But they could 
not but ſoon diſcover that it was impoſſible to carry on a trade 
through ſo great an extent of country, without the conſent and 
aſſiſtance of the inhabitants; and that it was neceſſary to employ 
them, firſt as their carriers, and afterwards as their agents. By this 
means, ſome of the Gauls becoming acquainted with the nature and 
profits of this trade, engaged in it on their own account. For it is 
certain that the Gauls were inſtructed in trade, as well as in arts 
and learning, by the Greeks of Marſeilles. *h 


Pot: of Gaul It is evident that the Iſle of Wight was the place from whence theſe 
« here th | 2 

Britiſh . foreign merchants, whether Greeks or Gauls, exported the Britiſh 
were lacded. tin; but we are not told at what port of Gaul it was landed. A 


modern writer, of great learning, hath engaged in a long and par- 
Memvires de ticular diſcuſſion of this point; and after examining ſeveral different 
5s 10" ay opinions, he concludes at laſt, that Vennes, in Britanny, was the 
2 port at which the goods exported from Britain were diſembarked. 
It is, however, probable that the merchants of Gaul landed their 
goods from Britain at different ports, as it ſuited beſt their own ſitua- 


tion and conveniency. | 
| | The 
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The people of Marſeilles did not enjoy the Britiſh commerce long Narbonne a 
without rivals, after it began to be carried on over the continent of C 
Gaul. For it appears that the merchants of Narbonne ſoon obtained 

a ſhare of that trade. This had been but an inconſiderable place, 
till the Romans planted a colony there, about a century before the 
birth of Chriſt, and made it the capital of their firſt province in 3 
Gaul, called Gallia Narbonenſis. Soon after this, Narbonne became a p. 199 
magnificent, rich, and mercantile city; being conveniently ſituated on 
the coaſt of the Mediterranean, not far from the mouth of the Rhone, 

From this time, the merchants of Gaul found a market at Narbonne 
for a part of the goods which they brought from Britain, and which Strabo, l. 4. 


they had formerly carried only to Marſeilles. | 
After the Britiſh trade was thus divided between Marſeilles and Ihe routs by 


Narbonne, the merchants of Gaul opened ſeveral new routs for con- Br eh = 
veying their goods from Britain over the continent of Gaul, to theſe 3 | 
two great cities. Three of theſe routs are diſtinctly deſcribed by —— 
Strabo. When they made ule of the firſt of theſe routs, they — 
brought their goods from Britain up the river Seine, as far as it was 
navigable; and from thence conveyed them, on horſes, over land, 

to the river Rhone, on which they again embarked them; and fall- 

ing down that river to the Mediterranean, landed them either at 
Marſeilles or Narbonne. In their return they brought goods for tlie i 
Britiſh market from theſe cities up the Rhone, as far as it was navi- 

gable, from thence over land to the Seine, and down the river, and 
acroſs the channel to the Iſle of Wight, and other parts of Britain. f. 18e. : 46. 
But becauſe ſo long a navigation up the rapid river Rhone was at- 

tended with great difficulties, they ſometimes landed their goods at 

Vienne, or Lyons, carried them over land to the Loire, and down 

that river to Vennes, and other cities on the coaſt of Britanny, and 

from thence embarked them for Britain. The trade between Britain 14. Ibid, 
and Marſeilles and Narbonne, by this ſecond rout, (which was perhaps 

the greateſt) was carried on by the Veneti, who were the greateſt 


1 + traders, 
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Czfarde Bel traders, and the beſt navigators among the ancient Gauls. The 
I. z. c. 
Gal. I. 3. c. 3. third rout was from Britain to the mouth of the Garonne, up that 
river as far as it was navigable; and from thence over land to 
Strabo, J. 4. | | | 


p. 189. Narbonne. 


Trade of Bri= After the trade of Britain came into the hands of the Gauls, who 
ainertendecl. were of the ſame origin, profeſſed the ſame religion, and ſpoke the 
ſame language with the ancient Britons, it was not long confined to 

the Scilly iſlands and the coaſt of Cornwal, as it had been while it 

was managed by the Phoenicians and Greeks; but gradually ex- 

tended to all the coaſts oppoſite to Gaul. For when the Belgæ, and 

other nations from Gaul, had got poſſeſſion of theſe coaſts, the inter- 

courſe between them and the continent became open, friendly, and 

frequent. Merchant ſhips were conſtantly paſſing and repaſſing the 

Britiſh channel, eſpecially where it is narroweſt, from the one coun- 

try to the other, for their mutual benefit. In former ages, the Bri- 

tons who dwelt in the Scilly iſlands, and on the coaſt of Cornwal, 
near the Lands-end, were the moſt civilized, becauſe they had then 

* deal. the greateſt intercourſe with foreign merchants from Cadiz and Mar- 
p. 347- ſeilles. But in Cæſar's time, and for ſome time before, the people of 
Kent were the moſt polite ; becauſe the trade of Britain being then 

carried on by the Gauls, the greateſt number of ſhips from the 
neighbouring continent arrived in the ports of that country; and 

Cel. de Bel. the inhabitants of it were moſt converſant with foreign merchants, 


Gal. I. 5. 
c. 13, 14 and moſt engaged in trade. 


Trade of Bri- Though the 8 deduction of the various revolutions in the 


tain greater, 
and better Britiſh commerce, from its commencement to the firſt Roman i inva- 


2 ſion, may not appear altogether ſatisfactory; it will not perhaps be 
invaton found an eaſy taſk to collect one much more perfect from the ge- 
nuine remains of hiſtory. From the memorable æra of that invaſion, 
the trade of this iſland became gradually more conſiderable, and the 


particulars of it a little better known. 


We 
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We are informed by Cæſar, that as ſoon as he began to think of Limits of the 


Britiſh trade 


invading this iſland, he was at great pains to procure intelligence at that inva- 
about the ſtate and circumſtances of it, in order to enable him to _ 
form a proper ſcheme for its reduction. But he found it very diffi- 


cult to obtain the intelligence he wanted and deſired. For very 
few, except merchants, viſited Britain in theſe times; and even 


« the merchants were acquainted only with the ſea-coaſts, and coun- Czar de Bel. 
« tries oppoſite to Gaul.“ This is a diſtinct deſcription of the ſeat 8 

and limits of the foreign trade of Britain at that time; which was 

confined to the ſea-coaſts on that fide of it that lies along the Britiſh 

channel, between the mouth of the Thames on the eaſt, and the 
Lands-end on the weſt. All the reſt of this iſland was then un- 

known to ſtrangers, and without any trade or intercourſe with foreign 

nations. 


Though Julius Cæſar did not found any cities, plant any colonies, — 
| etween Bri- 


or form any laſting eſtabliſhments in Britain, yet the Romans gained, tain and the 
by his two expeditions, a much greater knowledge of it than they — 12 
could before obtain from the information of others. The tribute 

alſo which he impoſed on ſeveral of the Britiſh ſtates, though it was 

never paid, afforded a pretence to ſucceeding emperors to make de- 

mands upon them, and to intermeddle in their affairs. This pretence 

was not neglected by his immediate ſucceſſor Auguſtus, who drew con- 

ſiderable revenues from Britain, without being at any expence or 

trouble. Theſe revenues aroſe partly from the valuable preſents that 

were made him by the Britiſh princes who courted his favour, and 

partly from the cuſtoms or duties which he impoſed on all the goods 
exported from Britain to the continent, and imported from the con- wats 
tinent into Britain. As theſe duties were moderate, and procured p. 220. 
the Britiſh merchants the protection of the Romans, and a favour- 

able reception in all their ports, they paid them without much 
reluctance; and Auguſtus, who had more of the ſpirit of a financier 

than of a hero, choſe rather to accept of this revenue, which was 

VOI. I. D d d | 1 
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got with eaſe, than to involve himſelf in the danger and expence of 
Strabo, 1. 4. Q | 5 Se. = | q | 
p. 200. an expedition into Britain. The Britiſh trade being now become an 
object not unworthy of the attention of the greateſt monarch in the 
world, it may not be improper to take a ſhort view of the ſeveral 
articles of which its exports and imports conſiſted, as far as they can 
be diſcovered from the Greek and Roman writers. 


Exported Tin, we have reaſon to believe, ſtill continued to be one of the 
from Britain. , | - | 

acm neuste moſt valuable articles of the Britiſh exports. The Romans, as well 
Plin. Nat. as the Phœnicians, Greeks, and other nations, ſet a very great value 


Hitt. I. 6. 34. ; 
c. 17. on this metal, and employed it to many various uſes. 


Tin. Pliny, indeed, doth not give credit to the prevailing opinion in his 
time, that all the tin which was uſed in the Roman empire came from 

— Britain, but thinks that ſome of it was brought from Spain and Por- 
* Bel. tugal. But as Cæſar, Mela, Solinus, and other Roman authors, 
c. 12. take notice of the great abundance of tin in this iſland, it is highly 
_ probable that the far greateſt part, if not the whole of it that was 


Solinus, c. . k * 3 
Tait, N uſed in the world in theſe times, was exported from Britain. 


Agric. c. 12, 


3 Lead was another conſiderable article of the Britiſh exports, dur- 


ing the reign of Auguſtus and his ſucceſſors, as long as the Romans 
| continued in this iſland. Pliny, after enumerating the various uſes 
Plin. Hit, of lead, obſerves that this metal is got with greater caſe, and in 


Nat. I. 
. & greater quantities, in Britain, than in either Gaul or Spain. 
Iron. Though the Britons had ſome iron when they were firſt inv aded 
by the Romans, yet, as Cæſar obſerves, they had it only in ſmall 
. quantities, hardly ſufficient for their home conſumption, and none 


Gal. I. 5g. c. 12. to ſpare for exportation. But after the Romans had been ſome time 


Muſ; 
Belgium Bri. ſettled i in this iſland, this moſt uſeful metal became very 7 plentiful, 


tan. p. 156. and made a part of the Britiſh exports. 


Gold and fil- When Cæſar invaded Britain, it was believed that it produced 


ver. 


M. Tullii neither gold nor ſilver; but the Romans had not been long ſettled in 


E. iſt, » bo 2 * o . ; - = 
.) ep. 7. it, before they diſcovered their miſtake, and found that it was not 


Tacit. vita . | . . R 
WC © 22. altogether deſtitute of theſe precious metals. A modern writer is of 
| I | Opinion, 
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opinion, that gold and ſilver were not then found in ſuch quantities 
as to furniſh an article of the Britiſh ex ports: but the following paſ- Musgrave 


Belgium B. i- 


ſage of Strabo ſeems to imply the contrary. “ Britain produceth tan. p. 169. 
& corn, cattle, gold, ſilver, iron; beſides which, ſkins, ſlaves, and 

3 Strabo, 1. 4. 
dogs, naturally excellent hunters, are exported from that iſland.” — l 


The Gagates, or jeatſtone, is believed by ſome to have conſtituted * or 
eatltone, 


another article of the Britiſh exports of this period. This ſtone was Mus 
FA ; uigrave : 
highly eſteemed by the ancients, both on account of its beauty, and Belgium Bri- 


8 : RY : 8 a tannicum, 
the many medicinal virtues they imagined it poſſeſſed; for which p. 164. 


reaſon it bore a high price. It was found only at one place in Lycia, buf yu 
and in Britain. c. 19. 
- . . | Marbodzus 
Naſcitur in Lycia lapis, & prope gemma Gagates, 2 
Sed genus eximium fœcunda Britannia mittit. — v. 2. 
| p. 908. 


Solinus, in deſcribing the productions of Britain, mentions the 
Gagates as one of the moſt valuable, in the following terms: © Be- 
„ ſides, to ſay nothing in this place of the many large and rich 
« veins of metals of various kinds with which the ſoil of Britain 
« abounds, the Gagates is found there in great quantities, and of 
« the moſt excellent quality. If you enquire about its appearance, 
« it is black and gem-like: if its quality, it is exceeding light: 
if its nature, it flames with water, and is quenched with oil: if its 
„virtue, it hath as great a power of attraction when it is rub- Solinus,c. 35. 


„ bed, as amber.” 


Lime, chalk, and marle are reckoned among the Britiſh exports Lime and 
of this period. That chalk and marle abound in many parts of this 3 
iſland is well known, and that they were uſed as manures by the — 
ancient Britiſh huſbandmen hath been already proved *. The fol? 
lowing very remarkable inſcription, which was found, with many 
others, near Domburgh, in Zealand, A. D. 1647. makes 1t appear 
that chalk was exported from Britain to the continent in very ancient 
times; and that this trade was carried on by a claſs of men who 

* See Chap. V. ſect. Agriculture, 
Ddd 2 == were 
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were called Britiſh chalk-merchants, who ſeem to have had a Parti= 


Keyſler An- 
tiquitates 
Septentrio- 


nales, p. 246. 


Pearls. 
Mela, l. 3. 
c. 6. 


Plin. Hiſt, 
Nat. I. 9. 


8 35. 
/ 


Sueton. Jul. 
Cæſar, c. 47. 


Plin, Hiſt. 
Nat. I. 9. 
c. 35. 

Id. ibid. 
Jacit. vita 
Agric. c. 12. 
Han. Hiſt. 
Anem. I. 15. 
c. 8. 


Marbodæus 


ce Lapid. 


tec, c. 614 


cular veneration for the goddeſs Nehalennia. This is a ſufficient 
proof that this chalk-trade was carried on before the general eſta- 
bliſhment of Chriſtianity. 
| DEAE NEHALENNIAE 
OB MERCES RECTE CONSER 
VATAS SECVND. SILVANVS 
NEGO + TOR CRETARIVS 
BRITANNICIANVS 
V. 8. L. M. 


To the goddeſs Nehalennia 
For his goods well preſerved 
Secundus Silvanus 
A chalk-merchant 
Of Britain 
Willingly performed his merited vow. 
Gems, and particularly pearls, may alſo be claſſed among the Bri- 


tiſh exports of this period. Pearls, according to Pliny, were eſteemed 
by the Romans the moſt precious and excellent of all things, and 


bore the higheſt price. Julius Cæſar was ſo great an admirer of the 


Britiſh pearls, which he had ſeen in Gaul, and uſed to weigh in his 
hand, that Suetonius affirms, the hope of obtaining a quantity of 
them was his chief inducement to the invaſion of Britain. This 
much is certain, that after his return from this iſland, he conſe- 

crated a breaſt-plate, of great value and beauty, to Venus, in her 
temple at Rome ; which he ſignified by an inſcription, was compoſed 


of Britiſh pearls. Several ancient writers repreſent the pearls of Bri- 


tain as generally ſmall, and of a duſky colour ; * others ſpeak 
of them in more favourable terms. 


Gignit et inſignes antiqua Britannia baccas. 


The faireft pearls grow on the Britiſh coaſts. 
8 . 5 It 
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Tt ſeems probable that the pearls of Britain were inferior to thoſe of 

India and Arabia in general, though ſome of them might be re- 
markable for their ſize and beauty. But however this may be, the 
manner in which they are mentioned by ſo great a number of Greek "EFT 
and Roman authors, 1s a ſufficient proof that they were well known FR 
on the continent, and conſequently that they were a conſiderable ſub fine. 


article of commerce. 


Though agriculture was not unknown in Britain before it was in- Corn. 

vaded by the Romans, it was neither ſo perfect nor ſo extenſive 

as to afford corn for exportation. But this moſt uſeful of all arts, 

made ſuch rapid progreſs after that period, that Strabo (who flou- 

riſhed about the beginning of the Chriſtian æra) mentions corn among 2 
the productions of Britain that were exported. When the Romans p. 199% 
ſubdued the beſt part of this iſland, and ſettled in it, they practiſed 
agriculture with ſo much ſkill, induſtry, and ſucceſs themſelves, 

and gave ſuch encouragement to the natives to imitate their exam- 

ple, that corn became the ſtaple commodity of Britain, and the moſt 


valuable article of 1ts exports *. 


As Britain, according to the teſtimony of Cæſar, very much Catile, hides, 
abounded in cattle of all kinds, we may be certain that they fur- +: 
niſhed the merchants of theſe times with ſeveral articles for export- O_ 
ation. The hides of horned cattle, and the ſkins and fleeces of c. 12. 
ſheep, were exported from this iſland by the merchants in this 
period, as well as they had been long before by the Phœnicians and Strabo, J. 3. 
Greeks. After the Romans had inſtructed the Britons in the art of 4 99; N 
making cheeſe, great quantities of it are ſaid to have been exported Belgium Bb 
for the uſe of the Roman armies. The Britiſh horſes were ſo beau- tannicum, 
tiful, and ſo admirably trained, that they were much admired by the oh 

| Romans, and exported for the ſaddles of their great men, and for — 
mounting their cavalry. It 1s alſo probable that oxen were exported Commerce. 


* Sce Chap. V. ſect. Agriculture. 
for 
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for the yoke, and their carcaſſes for proviſions for the Roman fleets 
and armies. | 7 


It will perhaps appear ridiculous to many readers to be told that 
the Britiſh dogs conſtituted no inconſiderable article in the exports of 
this period. But in the hunting and paſtoral ſtages of ſociety, theſe 
faithful animals are the favourite companions, and moſt uſeful poſ- 
ſeſſions of men; and even in a more advanced period of civilization, 
they contribute not a little to their amuſement. We need not there- 
fore be ſurpriſed to hear the poet ſpeaking of the Britiſh dogs, as an 
article of commerce, in the following terms: 


Quod freta ſi Morinum dubio refluentia ponto 
Veneres, atque ipſos libeat penetrare Britannos, 
O quanta eſt merces, et quantum impendia ſupra! 


But if the coaſts of Calais you viſit next, 

Where the firm ſhore with changing tides is vext, 
And thence your courſe to diſtant Britain ſteer, 

What ſtore of dogs! and how exceeding dear! 


Theſe dogs ſeem to have been of three kinds, and deſigned for 
three different purpoſes. Some of them were very large, ſtrong 
and fierce, and were uſed by the Gauls, and ſome other nations in 
war. Others of them were the ſame with our preſent maſtiffs, or 
bull-dogs, and were purchaſed by the Romans for baiting bulls in 
the amphitheatres, for the entertainment of the people. 


Magnaque taurorum fracturi collo Britanni. 
And Britiſh maſtiffs break the brawny necks of bulls, 


But the greateſt numbers, and thoſe which bore the higheſt price, 
were deſigned for hunting, and excelled all others, both in ſwiftneſs 
and the exquiſiteneſs of their ſcent. They are thus deſcribed in a 
paſſage of Oppian, tranſlated out of Greek into Latin by Bo- 


dinus : 


Eft 
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Eſt etiam catuli ſpecies indagine clara, 
Corpus huic breve, magnifico ſed corpore digna; 
Picta Britannorum gens illos effera bello 


Nutrit, Agaſzoſque vocat viliſſima forma Camden Bri- 
5 | tan, v. 1, 
Corporis, ut credas paraſitos eſſe latrantes. p. 140. 


There is a kind of dogs of mighty fame 
For hunting; worthy of a fairer frame: 
By painted Britons brave in war they're bred, 
Are beagles called, and to the chace are led: 
Their bodies ſmall, and of ſo mean a ſhape, 
You'd think them curs; that under tables gape. 


Many of the people of this now free and happy iſland will be ſtill Slaves. 
more ſurpriſed when they are informed, that, in the period we are 
delincating, great numbers of ſlaves were exported from Britain, 
and fold like cattle in the Roman market. Of this, however, we 
have ſufficient evidence from Strabo, a writer of the moſt unexcep- : 
tionable credit, who directly mentions ſlaves among the Britiſh ex- 1 
ports in his time. It is even probable that the young Britons, which, p. 199. 
in the ſame place, he ſays he himſelf ſaw at Rome, were ſlaves ex- 
poſed to ſale in the market. For their height is exactly meaſured, 
all their limbs are viewed, and every part of their bodies examined 
with the critical depreciating eye of a merchant who was cheapen- _ 
| N * PN - Id. ibid. 
ing them. Some of theſe Britiſh ſlaves appear to have been em- p. 2-0. 
ployed in laborious and ſervile offices about the imperial court, and Camden Bri- 


tan. Introduce - 


the public theatres of Rome. We are not informed who theſe un- jon, p. 51. 
fortunate Britons were, who were thus ignominiouſly bought and 

ſold; nor in what manner they had loſt their liberty. But it is moſt 
probable that they were priſoners taken in war; or criminals con- Maſgrare 
demned to ſlavery for their crimes : though ſome of them might per- Belg. Brit. 


| . p. 157, 158, 
haps be unfortunate gameſters, who after they had loſt all their Tacit.de mo- 


rib, German. 


goods, had boldly ftaked their wives and children, and at laſt their c. 24. 
own perſons.. | 2 
The. 
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The reader muſt have obſerved that no manufactures, or works of 
art, have been mentioned among the Britiſh exports of this period. 
This was owing to the low imperfect ſtate of the arts among the 
ancient Britons, before they were inſtructed by the Romans. There 
ſeems to have been only one kind of goods manufactured by them 
for exportation; which was baſkets, and other works made of oſiers. 
Theſe baſkets were of very elegant workmanſhip, and bore a high 
price; and are mentioned by Juvenal, among the extravagant ex- 
penſive furniture of the Roman tables in his time. 


Adde et baſcaudas & mille eſcaria. 
Add baſkets, and a thouſand other diſhes. 
That theſe baſkets were manufactured in Britain, we learn from the 
following epigram of Martial: | | 
Barbara de pictis veni baſcauda Britannis 
Sed me jam mavult dicere Roma ſuam. 


A baſket I, by painted Britons wrought, 
And now to Rome's imperial city brought. 
After the introduction of the Roman arts, goods of many kinds 
were manufactured in, and exported from Britain. 
Though the above enumeration of the ancient Britiſh exports is 
probably very imperfect, it is impoſſible to give one ſo complete of 


the imports of theſe times. For theſe are not much noticed by any 


of the cotemporary writers, except Strabo, who names only a few 


Strabo, I. 4. 
p. 200. 


Id. ibid. 


particulars, and comprehends all the reſt under the general exprel- 
ſion of © various wares or trinkets of the like kind.” The parti- 
culars mentioned by Strabo are only theſe four :—ivory bridles— 
gold-chains—cups of amber—and drinking-glaſſes. Theſe are evi- 
dently only a few of the moſt curious and coſtly commodities that 
were imported into Britain after it had been viſited by Julius Cæſar, 


and before it was ſubdued by Claudius; deſigned only for the uſe of 


the Britiſh kings and princes. Beſides theſe, we may be certain 
| there 
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there were many other things imported, for the uſe of perſons of 
inferior rank. In particular, we are told by Cæſar, that all the braſs _ % Bel. 
uſed in Britain was imported: and we know that in theſe times, be- c. 12. 
fore iron became plentiful, a great part of the arms, tools, and 


utenſils of all kinds that were uſed in this iſland, were made of that 


metal “. 


As ſoon as the Romans had ſubdued a conſiderable wild of Britain, — aſter 


the Roman 
and great numbers of them had ſettled in it, the imports unavoid- conqueit. 


ably became much more various and valuable. Beſides wine, ſpices, 
and many other articles for their tables, they were under a neceſſity 
of importing the greateſt part of their tools, arms, furniture, cloth- 
ing, and many other things. When the Britons began to imitate 
the Roman luxury and way of living (as they ſoon did) the demand 
for the productions and manufactures of the continent was ſtill more 
increaſed; which made the imports exceed the exports in value, Punk BG 


brought the balance of trade, for ſome time, againſt this iſland, and p. 435. 
1nvolved the unhappy Britons 1n a grievous load of debt. 


When the Romans had completed the conqueſt of provincial Bri- — 
tain, they made haſte to improve and enrich it, by introducing tain. 
agriculture into all parts of it that were capable of cultivation; and 
by eſtabliſhing various manufactures, in which they inſtructed their 
Britiſh ſubjects. As the Britons improved in the knowledge of 
agriculture and the other arts, they provided themſelves, by their 
own induſtry, with many things that they had formerly imported; 
and raiſed and prepared many more articles for exportation. By this 
means they brought and kept the balance of trade in their favour, 
which ſoon enabled them to pay all their debts, and, by degrees, 


enriched them with great ſums of Roman money. 


The trade from the continent into Britain, as we learn from 2 ef he 
ritiih trade 


Strabo, was chiefly carried on from the mouths of theſe four great on the conti- 
rivers, the Rhine, the Seine, the Loire, and the Garonne: and the **** 


* See Chap. V. ſect. of Metals. | 
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merchants who carried on that trade reſided in the ſea-ports on the 
adjacent coaſts, From thence they ſent their Britiſh goods, partly 
by water, and partly by land carriage, into the interior parts of 
Germany, Gaul, Italy, and other countries : and by the ſame means 
received goods from all theſe countries for the Britiſh market. 


We are not ſo particularly informed concerning the fituation of 
the chief ſea-ports, and principal trading towns of Britain in this 
period. While the Britiſh trade was managed only by the Phœnicians 
and Greeks, the Scilly iſlands, and the Ile of Wight, were the chief 
marts and ſeats of trade. When it fell into the hands of the Gauls, 
it became gradually more extenſive; and they viſited all the ſafe and 
convenient harbours on the Britiſh coaſts, oppoſite to their own, 
from the Lands-end to the mouth of the Thames. But after the 
Romans invaded, and more eſpecially after they ſubdued and ſettled 
in this iſland, the ſcene of trade was prodigiouſly enlarged, many 
towns were built in the moſt convenient ſituations, on its ſea-coaſts 
and navigable rivers; and all theſe towns had probably a ſhare of 
trade, more or leſs; though ſome had a much greater ſhare than 
others. Clauſentum, or Old Southampton, is imagined to have 
been a place of conſiderable trade, on account of its convenient ſitu- 
ation, on a fine bay near the tin- countries, and the Iſle of Wight. 


ERutupæ, or Richborough, is alſo believed to have been a famous ſea- 


Vide Balteley 
Antiquit. Ru- 
tup. | 


port, and a place of great trade in the Roman times. This much 
at leaft is certain, that it was the port where the Romans commonly 
landed when they came into this iſland; and where they departed 
out of it for the continent. But London very ſoon became by far 


the richeſt and greateſt of all the trading towns in Britain. For 


though this renowned city (deſigned by providence to be the chief 
ſeat of the Britiſh trade and empire in all ſucceeding ages) was pro- 
bably founded only between the firſt Roman invaſion under Julius, 
A. A. C. 55. and the ſecond under Claudius, A. D. 43; yet in leſs 


than twenty years after this laſt event, it is thus deſcribed by Ta- 
| „ citus: 
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citus: © Suetonius, with wonderful reſolution, marched through the 
ce very heart of the enemy's country to London; a city famous for | 
« its wealth, and the great number of its merchants; though it was Ps" I! 
ce not diſtinguiſhed by the title of a colony.” It ſeems indeed pro- l. 14: c. 33. 
bable, that London was founded by the merchants of Gaul and 
Britain, ſome time in the reign of Auguſtus; on account of the 
convenience of the fituation for commerce; and that this illuſtrious 
city owes its origin, as well as a great part of its proſperity and 
grandeur, to trade. There is hardly any other ſuppoſition can ac- 
count for its becoming ſo remarkable for its wealth and commerce in 
ſo ſhort a time, Es 


It hath been diſputed whether the duties that were paid by the —— 
Britiſh merchants to the Roman government, in the reigns of Au- where paid. 
guſtus, Tiberius, and Caligula, were levied at the ports on the con- 
tinent where their goods were landed, or at the ports in this iſland 
where they were embarked. It is perhaps impoſſible to arrive at 
certainty in this matter; but it ſeems to be probable, from ſome 


paſſages in Strabo, that in the interval between the firſt and ſecond 


— —— —— — — — — — 


invaſion, the Romans had publicans ſettled in the trading towns of ; 
Britain, with the conſent of the Britiſh princes, for collecting their | | | 
duties on merchandize; which they, from prudential conſiderations, 

had agreed to accept of in lieu of the tribute which had been im- 

poſed by Julius Cæſar. The reaſon which that excellent writer gives 

in one place, why the Romans did not think fit to proſecute the 

conqueſt of Britain begun by Cæſar, is this: That though the Bri- 

tons refuſed to pay tribute, they conſented to pay certain duties on = 


2 4 25 
„„ — > ͤ 


goods exported and imported; and the Romans, upon mature con- 
ſideration, thought it beſt to accept of theſe duties, which they iĩma- 
gined would produce very near as much as the tribute would have 
produced, after deducting the expence of the army which would 5 
SED „ Strabo, I. 2. 

have been neceſſary to enforce the payment of the tribute. This p. 116. 
plainly implies that the duties were levied where the tribute would 
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have been levied, 1. e. in Britain, For the conſent of the Britons 
was not in the leaſt neceſſary, to enable the Romans to impoſe what 
duties they pleaſed on Britiſh goods in the ports on the continent, 
which were entirely under the Roman dominion. This is confirmed 
by what the ſame author ſays, in another place, concerning the 
earneſt endeavours of the Britiſh princes, to engage the friendſhip 
of Auguſtus by embaſſies, preſents, good offices, and the chearful 
payment of duties on goods exported and imported : and that by 
theſe means the Romans came to be familiarly acquainted with a 

IM great part of Britain; which they could not have been, if ſome of 

p. 200. them had not reſided in it, for collecting theſe duties. As ſoon as 
the Romans had formed a province in Britain, they certainly eſta- 
bliſhed publicans, or officers for collecting the duties on merchandize, 
in all the trading towns of that province; and extended that eſta- 
bliſhment as their dominions were enlarged. 


Their hiſtory, The Portoria, or duties on merchandize, were impoſed by the 


proportion, 7 g : i | 
and 82 85 ancient kings of Rome on their ſubjects, as ſoon as they had any 
in which the * 

3 trade; and though they were aboliſhed at the expulſion of the kings, 


= * they were ſoon after reſtored, and continued to conſtitute a very im- 
mann! d ecti- portant branch of the public revenue, both under the commonwealth, 


kg and under the emperors. Theſe duties were impoſed in all the pro- 

P. 50, &c. 8 . . RB” , 
vinces of the empire, on all kinds of goods, without exception, that 
were exported or imported in order to be ſold 3 and thoſe on exports 
were to be paid before they were embarked, and on 1mports before 
they were landed ; under the penalty of forfeiting the goods. In 
order to prevent frauds, the merchants were obliged to give in to the 
publicans an entry of all their goods exported or imported, with an 
eſtimate of their value, in order to aſcertain the ſum that was to be 
paid, which was always a certain proportion of the real value; and 
the publicans had a right to view all the goods, and enquire into the 

0, 6.6, truth of the entry and eſtimate. The proportion of the value of 


p. 56—00. 
goods exported or imported, that was to be paid by way of cuſtom, 
3 * Was 
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was not always the ſame, but varied according to the exigencies of Vide Bur- 

a . i Vecti- 
the ſtate, or diſpoſitions of the emperors; though the fortieth part — 
ſeems to have been the moſt ordinary rate. | 8 * 


It is in vain to attempt to form an exact eſtimate of the annual Annual a- 
value of the duties that were levied by the Romans on the trade of — 
this iſland. This, at firſt, was probably no great matter; though 
even then the emperor Auguſtus did not think it unworthy of his 
attention. But as the people of Britain gradually improved in agri- 
culture, arts, and manufactures under the government of the Ro- 
mans, their trade increaſed; both its exports and imports became 
more various and valuable; and the duties ariſing from them more 
conſiderable. Theſe at laſt (if we may be allowed to indulge a con- 
jecture) might perhaps amount to 500,000 l. per annum, or a fourth 
part of the whole revenues of Britain, in the moſt flouriſhing times 
of the Roman government *, This will not appear an extravagant 
ſuppoſition, when, if we reflect, that for one article, as much corn 
was ex ported from this iſland in one year (359) as loaded eight - ofim. Hit 
hundred large ſhips. It will appear ftill more credible, when we |. 3. 
conſider the flouriſhing ſtate of the internal trade of Britain in the 
Roman times; and that all the goods that were bought and ſold in 
the public fairs and markets, to which the merchants were by law 
obliged to bring their goods, paid a tax of the fortieth part of the — 
ſum for which they were ſold to the government, as well as thoſe ar 69e 
that were exported and imported. Nay, even thoſe goods that were Coins, p. 188. 

not ſold, paid a certain tax or toll for the liberty of expoſing them r 
to ſale. When all theſe things are taken into the account, the above — 
conjecture concerning the annual amount of the Roman cuſtoms in 
Britain, in the moſt flouriſhing times of their government, will per- 
haps be thought by many, rather too moderate than too high. 


All the trade of Great Britain, as hath been already obſerved, was Origin of 
MONEY, 
carried on for ſome ages in the way of barter, and exchange of one N 


* See Chap. III. ſect. 3. 
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commodity for another; a method attended with manifold incon- 
veniences. It muſt have often happened, that the one party had not 
the particular kind of goods which the other wanted ; or that the two 
things propoſed to be exchanged were not of equal value; and that 
one or both of them could not be divided, as in the caſe of living 
animals, without being deſtroyed. Theſe, and many other incon- 
veniences attending this primitive mode of commerce, muſt have 
been ſenſibly felt by the ancient Britons, and by all other ancient 
nations; but it was not very eaſy to find a remedy. This however 
was happily invented in very ancient times ; though it is not well 
known where, or by whom; and conſiſted in conſtituting certain 
ſcarce and precious metals, as gold, ſilver, and braſs, to be the 
common meaſures and repreſentatives of all commodities, and the 
great medium of commerce. Theſe metals were admirably adapted 
to anſwer this purpoſe; as they were ſcarce, of great intrinſic value, 
durable, portable, and diviſible into as many parts as was neceſſary 
without loſs. This was the true origin of money; which, notwith- 
ſtanding all the general declamations of poets, moraliſts, and divines 
againſt it, hath certainly proved one of the moſt uſeful of human 
inventions, and the great means of promoting a free and univerſal 
intercourſe among mankind, for their common good. | 


When metals were firſt uſed as money, and made the common 
prices of all commodities, their value was determined only by their 
weight. | 


The ſeller having agreed to accept of a certain quantity of gold, 
ſilver, or braſs for his goods, the buyer cut off that quantity from 
the plate or ingot of that metal in his poſſeſſion; and having weighed 
it, delivered it to the ſeller, and received the goods. But this me- 
thod of tranſacting buſineſs was attended with much trouble, and 
liable to various frauds, both in the weight and fineneſs of the me- 
tals uſed in commerce. To remedy theſe inconveniences, it was 


ordained by the laws of ſeveral ancient nations, that all the metals 
7 | that 
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that were to be uſed as money, ſhould be divided into pieces of cer- 
tain determinate forms and magnitudes, ſtamped with certain marks, 


party was ſaved the trouble of cutting and weighing his money in 
every payment, and the other ſecured from frauds in the weight or 
fineneſs of that money. This was the true origin of coin ; by 


which money became more current, and commercial tranſactions 


were very much facilitated. 


It is impoſſible to diſcover che preciſe time when money firſt began When intro- 


duced into 


to be uſed in this ifland, or by whom it was introduced. Both the Britain. 
Phœnicians and Greeks were very well acquainted with the nature 


and uſe of money when they traded into Britain; but we have no 
evidence that they communicated any knowledge of it to the 
ancient Britons. Tt is more probable that both theſe trading nations 


took advantage of their ignorance, and concealed from them the 


nature and value of money; that they might purchaſe their commo- 
dities for ſome trifling trinkets. The people of Gaul could hardly 
fail to acquire the knowledge of money in very ancient times, either 
from the Greeks of Marſeilles or the Phœnicians of Spain; and 
when once 1t was generally known and uſed in Gaul, it could not 
be long a ſecret in Britain. It is therefore moſt probable, that the 
uſe of money was introduced into this iſland from the oppoſite con- 
tinent, by merchants who came to trade, or colonies which came to 
ſettle in it, not very long before the firſt Roman invaſion. For at 
the time of that invaſion, money, or the uſe of metals as a medium 
in commerce, ſeems to have been but newly introdueed; and coin, 


properly ſo called, to have been ſtill unknown, or only made of Cr de re. 


braſs. The Britons uſe either braſs money, or rings and plates 8. had 


« of iron, of a determinate weight, by way of money 


Utuntur aut æreo, aut taleis ferreis, ad certum pondus examinatis pro nummo. 


This 


1d. ibid. p. t. 
p- 283, 284. 
by which every perſon might know, at firſt ſight, the weight, fine- Clace on 


: . 75 Coins, p. 392, 
neſs, and value of each piece. By this happy improvement, the one 393. 
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Paſſage oo This remarkable paſſage (of which the original is given) 


IS |. variouſly uſed, and differently underſtood by antiquaries ; ſome 


amined. 
read the firſt part of the ſentence thus—Utuntur aut zre—they 
3 uſe either braſs, &c. and from thence infer that the braſs which 
r. Pegge's | 5 
Eſſay on Cu- the Britons uſed by way of money, was unſtamped and. uncoined, 


nobelin's . , f 1 
Coins, p. 34, as well as the iron, and conſiſted only of pieces of a certain known 


* 


8 weight. | 

Others read it thus—Utuntur autem nummo zreo—or—Utuntur 

aut zreo, and ſuppoſe the ſubſtantive nummo to be underſtood — 

They uſe braſs money: and from this reading they conclude, 

that the braſs money which the Britons uſed was coined; though 

3 the iron which they uſed (pro nummo) by way of money, was not 

p. 266. coined, but only made into rings and plates of a certain weight. 

Both theſe opinions are ſupported by their reſpective advocates with 

no little learning and acuteneſs ; but there is ſtill room to doubt on 

which fide the truth lies. As the latter part of the above paſſage 

from Cæſar's Commentaries, reſpecting the iron tallies uſed by the 

ancient Britons as money, is very clear, ſo the truth of it is con- 

1 firmed by ſeveral large hoards of this old iron money, without any 
p-275- impreſſion, having been found in different places. 

Gold and fil- Tf the Britons had any gold or filver among them, either coined 

mom or uncoined, when they were firſt invaded by the Romans, it was 

certainly unknown to their invaders. For though Cæſar mentions 

Czar de Bel. the tin, lead, and iron which their country produced, and the braſs | 


Gal. I. 5. | | 
C. 12. which they imported, he ſays not one word of either gold or ſilver : 


M. Tullii . . . 2 . . 
Epiſt. ad Fa- and ſome of his companions in that expedition, wrote to their friends 


miar. tom. 1. t Rome in plain terms, that Britain yielded neither gold nor ſilver. 


I. 7. ep. 7. 
But a very conſiderable number of gold coins were found, A. D. 


1749. on the top of Karn- bre hill, in Cornwal; which are well de- 
ſeribed by the learned Dr. Borlaſe, and. clearly proved to have be- 
Dr. Borlaſe's longed to the ancient Britons ; and, as he thinks, were coined by 


Hiſt. Corn- : | 
wal, c 12. them before the firſt invaſion. His arguments, however, in ſupport 
of 
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df this laſt point, are not ſo concluſive as to overbalance the direct 
teſtimony of Cæſar and Quintus Cicero; eſpecially when we conſi- 

der that they were prompted, both by their avarice and curioſity, 

to be very diligent in their enquiries after theſe precious metals, 

and that they had the beſt opportunities of procuring information: 

It is therefore moſt probable, that theſe Karn-bre coins, which are 

of pure gold, were ſtruck by the authority and direction of ſome of 

the Britiſh princes in theſe parts, ſome time between the firſt inva- 

ſion under Julius Cæſar, and the ſecond under Claudius. It is very 
certain that the Britons improved very much in all the arts in that 
interval, by their more free and frequent intercourſe with the con- 
tinent ; where the arts were allo in a progreſſive ſtate. It is there- 

fore not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that ſome of the Gauls retiring 
from their country to avoid the Roman yoke, and ſettling in Britain, 
which was ſtill free after the retreat of Cæſar, brought with them 

the art of coining money, in the ſame taſte in which it was practiſed 

in Gaul, immediately before the conqueſt of that country by the 
Romans; when a new and more beautiful manner was introduced. 
This conjecture is confirmed by the remarkable reſemblance of theſe | 
coins to thoſe of the ancient Gauls; which is ſo ſtriking, that not a Dr. Borlaſe's 
few have imagined that they are really Gauliſh coins, and were CEE 
brought into this country by ſome merchant on account of trade. 


It is alſo not improbable, that ſome-of thoſe Gauls who ſettled in By — * 
gold and 111 


Britain ſoon after Cæſar's retreat, were the firſt who diſcovered that ver were dit. 


this iſland was not deſtitute of gold; and ſo furniſhed the Britons — 2 " 


with the moſt precious materials, as well as with the art of coining. 

For Gaul had long been famous for the abundance of its gold, and 

the Gauls for their dexterity in diſcovering, refining, and working poo 2 
that metal. There is one peculiarity in the coins now under conſi- p. 350. 
deration, that makes it ſtill more probable that they were the work - 

manſhip of the Gauls, or of ſome who had been inſtructed by them. 

Theſe coins are- all of pure gold, without any alloy or mixture of 


Vol. I. —_  _— baſer 
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baſer metals; and the Gauls made not only their coins, but their 
rings, chains, and other trinkets, of pure gold, without alloy. 


Whoever was the perſon who firſt diſcovered that this iſland pro- 
duced gold and ſilver, it is certain that this diſcovery was made not 
long after the firſt invaſion of the Romans. For Strabo, who flou- 
riſhed under Auguſtus and Tiberius, mentions. gold and ſilver among 
the productions of Britain: and his teſtimony is confirmed by Taci- 
tus, who ſays—*© Britain produceth. gold, {ilver,. and other metals, 
4 to reward its conquerors.” | 

The Britons being now furniſhed with the materials, and ſome + 
imperfe& knowledge of the art of coining money, gradually improved 
in this art, and ſoon produced coins of gold, ſilver, and hraſs, far- 
more beautiful and perfect in all reſpects, than thoſe found at Karn- 
bre, which ſeem to have been among the firſt productions of the Bri- 
tiſh mint. The figures of human heads on one ſide, and Horſes, 
trees, wheels, &c. on the other ſide of the Karn- bre coins, are in a 
much ruder and more clumſy taſte than thoſe on the Britiſh coins in 


Speed and Camden. But the greateſt and moſt obvious difference be- 
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Cient coins. 


Plin. Hift. 


Nat. I. 3. 
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tween theſe two ſets of coins, conſiſts in this; that the latter have 
legends or inſcriptions, and the former have none. This is a de- 
monſtration that a very material change and improvement had beerr 
made in the art of coining, between the time in which the Karn- 
bre and thoſe other Britiſh coins were ſtruck. f 

The figures that were firſt ſtamped: on the coins of all nations; 
eſpecially of thoſe nations whofe chief riches conſiſted in their flocks 
and herds, were thoſe of oxen, horſes, hogs, and ſheep. The reaſon 
of this ſeems to have been ; that before theſe nations were acquainted 
with money, they had uſed their cattle as money, and purchaſed 
with them every thing they wanted : and therefore, when they be- 
came acquainted with the nature of money, as a repreſentative of alt 
commodities, they ſtamped it with the figures of theſe animals, 


which among them it chiefly repreſented. From hence we may 
conclude, 
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conclude, that thoſe coins of any country, which have only the 

figures of cattleſtamped upon them, and perhaps of trees, repreſenting 

the woods in which theſe cattle paſtured, were the moſt ancient coins Plate in Dr. 
of that country. Some of the gold coins found at Karn-bre, in Corn- — 7 
wal, and deſcribed by Dr. Borlaſe, are of this kind, and may there- 


fore be juſtly eſteemed the moſt ancient of our Britiſh coins. 


When ſovereigns became ſenſible of the great importance of mo- lead' of 
| | princes ſtamp- 


ney, and took the fabrication of it under their own direction, they ed on coins. 
began to command their own heads to be ſtamped on one ſide of 

their coins; while the figures of ſome animals ſtill continued to be 
impreſſed on the other ſide. Of this kind are ſome of the Karn- bre 

coins, with a royal head on one fide, and a horſe on the other; which 

we may therefore ſuppoſe to have been ſtruck in a more advanced 

ſtate of the Britiſh coinage, and which we may call the ſecond ſtage Id. ibid, 


of its improvement. 


— ̃ — —— — 


When the knowledge and uſe of letters were once introduced into Legends on 
any country where money was coined, it would not be long before Fr” 
they appeared on its coins; expreſſing the names of the princes 
whoſe heads were impreſſed upon them ; of the places where they 

were coined, and other circumſtances, This was a very great im- 
provement in the art of coining, and gave an additional value to 
money; by making it preſerve the memories of princes, and afford 
lights to hiſtory. Nor were our Britiſh anceſtors unacquainted with 
this great improvement before they were ſubdued by the Romans. 
For ſeveral of our ancient Britiſh coins which are preſerved in the 
cabinets of the curious, and have been engraved in Speed, Camden, 
Pegge, and others, have very plain and perfect legends or inſcrip- 
tions, and on that account merit particular attention. | | | ; 


The far greateſt number of the ancient Britiſh coins which have Canobeline”s 
been found with inſcriptions upon them, appear from theſe inſerip- — 
tions to have been coined in the reign and by the authority of Cu- | vn 
nobeline; a prince who flouriſhed in this iſland between the firſt and | 


Fif2 : ſecond 
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ſecond Roman invaſion. The learned Mr. Pegge hath publiſhed an 
engraving of a very complete collection of theſe coins of Cunobeline, 


to the number of thirty- nine, with an eſſay upon them; from which 


the following brief account of them is for the moſt part extracted *. 
Theſe coins are of different metals; ſoine of them gold, others of 


ſilver, and others of braſs, but all of them very much debaſed. 


They are all circular, though not perfectly flat, moſt of them being 


Montfaucon 


Antiq. tom. 3. 


p. 88. plate 
52. 


Divided into 
ſix claſſes. 


iſt claſs. 


a little diſked, ſome more, ſome leſs, with one ſide concave, and the 
other convex. The taſte in which they are executed is good, and the 
figures upon them are much more elegant than thoſe on the Karn- 
bre coins above mentioned, or on the ancient Gallic coins in Mont- 
faucon. | | | 
Ihe letters upon them are all Roman, and for the moſt part fair 
and well ſhaped. They are very properly arranged by Mr. Pegge, 
under the fix following claſſes: 
Claſs I. Contains thoſe that have only the King's s name, or ſome 
abbreviation of it. 
II. Thoſe that have the king's name, with a place of coinage. 


III. Thoſe that have the king's name, with TAsCIA, or ſome 
abbreviation of that word. | 


IV. Thoſe that have the king's name, with TASCIA, and a 


place of coinage. 
V. Thoſe that have TAS CIA 3 
VI. Thoſe that have TasC1a, with a place of coinage. 


In the firſt claſs are ſix coins, but all differing in ſome particulars. 
The firſt coin is of ſilver, having the king's head, and the name 
CVNOBILINE around it on one fide, and a fine horſe, with a creſcent 
or new moon above his back, on the reverſe. The ſecond coin is alſo 
of ſilver, having the ſyllable cvNn in a ſtreight line on both ſides; 


dee an Eſſay on the Coins of Cunobeline, London 1766. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
on the obverſe there is no head, but on the reverſe there is the figure 
of a naked man at full length, in a walking attitude, with a club 
over his ſhoulder. The third coin hath the ſame inſcription and 
figure with the ſecond, and differs from it only in the metal, which 


is copper, and in the ſize which is ſmaller. The fourth coin is of 
copper, with the ſyllable cvN in a ftreight line, without any head 


on the obverſe ; and on the reverſe the figure of an animal, which 


ſome antiquaries take to be a horſe, and others a dog or a ſheep. 
The fifth coin in this claſs is taken from Mr. Selden's Titles of Ho- 
nour, part I. c. 8. On the obverſe is the king's head, adorned with 
a diadem, or fillet of pearls, with the name cvNOBELIN inſcribed 
around. The metal and the reverſe are mentioned by Mr. Selden. 
The ſixth and laſt coin in this claſs is of gold, blank on the obverſe; 


on the reverſe it hath a fine horſe. upon the gallop, over him a hand 


holding a truncheon, 2 pearl or pellet at a little diſtance from each 
end of it, and above it cvNo; under the horſe the figure of a ſerpent 
wrigling. 


405 


In the ſecond claſs are nine coins; no two of which are exactly 2d cla. 


alike in all reſpects. The firſt is of braſs; having on the obverſe a 
Janus, with cvNo below it; and on the reverſe the figures of a hog 
and a tree, and under them camy, ſuppoſed to be an abbreviation 


of Camulodunum, the royal ſeat of Cunobeline, and the place of 


coinage. The ſecond is of gold; on the obverſe an ear of corn and 


CAMV ; on the reverſe a horſe, with the figure of a comet above his 


back, and of a wheel under his belly, and cvno. The third is of 
ſilver; having on the obverſe the king's head, and camv ; and on 
the reverſe a female figure fitting in a chair, with wings at her ſhoul- 
ders, ſuppoſed to be victory, and cyNo under the chair. The fourth 
coin differs only from the ſecond in this, that the figure above the 
horſe's back is that of the leaf of a tree, and the wheel is placed before 
his mouth, and not under his belly. The fifth is a ſmall gold coin; 
having on the obverſe an ear of corn, which is ſuppoſed to indicate 

| the 
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the place of coinage; and on the reverſe a horſe, with cvn. The 
ſixth is of braſs; on the obverſe two human figures ſtanding, ſup- 
poſed to be Cunobeline and his queen, with cvN; and on the reverſe 


a Pegaſus, or winged horſe, with AMV. The ſeventh coin differs 
only from the firſt of this claſs in this, that there is no tree on the 
reverſe. The eighth is of gold; on the obverſe a horſe curvetting, 
with a wheel under his belly, and cv, and a ſtar over his back; on 
the reverſe an ear of corn, and cauv. The ninth is alſo a gold 
coin; having on the obverſe a head with a beard, and cvNnosB; and 
on the reverſe a lion couchant, with CAM. 


The third claſs comprehends ten coins, all different in ſome par- 
ticulars from each other. 1. A braſs coin; on the obverſe the king's 
head, with cyNoBILIN around it; on the reverſe a workman ſitting 
in a chair, with a hammer in his hand, coining money ; of which 
ſeveral pieces appear on the ground, and TascIo. 2. A ſilver coin; 
on the obverſe a laureate crown, with cvNo inſcribed; on the re- 
verſe a Pegaſus, with Tasce below, 3. A filver coin; with the 
king's head on the obverſe, and cvxo; and on the reverſe a ſphinx, 
with TAsCIO. 4. On the obverſe the king's head, with cvNoB1- 
LIN; and on the reverſe a horſe, with TAscio. 5. An elegant 
copper coin; having on the obverſe the king's head, with his name 
latiniſed CYNOBELINVS RE; and on the reverſe the figure of an ox, 
and below it Tasc. 6, A copper coin; on the obverſe a female 
head, probably the queen's, with CVNOBELIN; and the reverſe very 
nearly the ſame with that of the firſt coin in this claſs. 7. A ſilver 
coin; having a female head on the obverſe, with cyno; and on the 
reverſe a fine ſphinx, with Tascto. 8. Is alſo ſilver; with the king's 
head and CVNOBILIN on the obverſe; and a fine horſe galloping on 
the reverſe, with Tascio. 9g. Differs very little from the firſt in 
this claſs. 10. Is a copper coin; with the king's head laureated, | 
and CVNOBILIN on the obverſe; a horſe, and ſome faint traces of 


TASCIA on the reverſe. 
| The 
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The fourth claſs contains fix coins, which are remarkably fine. 4th cla. 


1. Is a ſilver coin; having the king's head on the obverſe, with 
TASC behind it; and before the face NovaNne, which is believed to 
be an abbreviation of the name of ſome town, or of ſome people ; 


and on the reverſe Apollo playing on the harp, with cVNOBE. 2. Is 


alſo a filver coin; and hath on the obverſe the king's head helmeted, 
with CVNOBELINE; and on the reverſe a hog, with TAsC1IOVaNIT; 
though it is imagined that the 11 in the middle was originally an x, 
which will make the legend on the reverſe of this coin nearly the 
ſame with that on the obverſe of the preceding one. 3. This coin 
doth not differ much from the firſt one in this. claſs. 4. Is a copper 
coin; having the king's head, with CVNOBELIN on the obverſe; 
and a centaur blowing a horn, with TASCIOVANIT on the reverſe. 
5. Is a ſilver coin; with a figure believed to be Hercules, and cyxo 


on the obverſe; a woman riding ſideways on an animal which hath 


very much the appearance of a dog, with TasC Nova on the reverſe. 


6. A fine copper coin; having on the obverſe the king on horſeback at 
full gallop, with. cyNo ;. and on the reverſe the king on foot, with 
a helmet on his head, a ſpear in his right-hand, and a round target 


in his left, with.TASC NO. 


The fifth claſs: contains {ix coins. 1. Is a fine ſilver coin; with a 5th clas. 


Roman head laureated, ſuppoſed to be that of the emperor Auguſtus, 


and TASCIA on the obverſe ; and a bull puſhing with his horns on - 


the reverſe. 2. A gold coin, having the king on horſeback, with 
TASCO on the obverſe; the reverſe is crouded with figures, which 


are not now underſtood. 3. This coin is alſo of gold, and divers 


very little from the laſt. 4. A ſilver coin; having a horſe with a 


ſhield in the form of a lozenage hanging on his ſide on the obverſa, | 


and TASC within a compartment oa the reverſe. 5. This coin is of 
electrum, with a horſe on the gallop, and AS on the obverle; and 
TASCIO on the reverſe. 6. A fine ſilver coin, with a grithn on the 


obverſe; and a pegaſus, and TAS on the reverſe. There is a coin in 


12 Mr. 
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Mr. Thereſby's Muſeum, p. 339. which might alſo be ranged in this 
claſs; having a head on the obverſe, and a dog, with Ta under a 
man on horſeback, on the reverſe. 

The ſixth claſs contains only two coins. 1. Is of filver; with 
VER, ſuppoſed to be an abbreviation of Verulamium on the obverſe; 
a horſe galloping, with TAasc1a on the reverſe. 2. A fine gold 
coin; having a man on horſeback, with a ſword in his right-hand, 
and a target in his left-hand on the obverſe; and cEARATIC, which 


Mr. Pegge ſuppoſes to be the name of ſome town in the territorics 


Meaning of 
the word 
TASCIA, 


Wann. 


p- cix. 351, 
axter Gloſſ. 


Brit. voce 
Taſcia. 


Camd. Brit. 
v. I. p. exiii. 


of Cunobeline now unknown; but others, perhaps more truly, be- 
lieve to be the name of the renowned Caratacus, or Caractacus; on 
the reverſe an ear of corn, and TAs CIE. 


The word TAScIO, or TASCIA, which, or ſome abbreviation of 
it, appears on ſo many of theſe ancient Britiſh coins, hath greatly 
puzzled our antiquaries ; who have formed ſeveral different opinions 
concerning its meaning. Mr. Camden, Mr. Baxter, Dr. Pettingal, 
and others, have imagined that this word 1s derived from Taſk, or 
Taſcu, which in the original language of Britain ſignified any load, 
burthen, or tribute impoſed by the Tag, or prince; and that all the 
money which had Taſcia, or any of its abbreviations upon it, had 
been coined for no other purpoſe but to pay the tribute which had 
been impoſed upon the Britons by Julius Cæſar, and the Portaria or 
duties upon merchandize, which had been exacted by Auguſtus and 
his ſucceſſors *. | 


Mr. Camden hath improved upon this thought, by ſuppoling— 
© 'Theſe coins were ſtamped for the payment of the tribute for the 
« greater cattle with a horſe, for the leſſer with a hog, for woods 
„ with a tree, and for corn ground with an ear of corn.” But 
though theſe opinions are ſpecious, and ſupported by great names, 
they are liable to ſtrong objections. The derivation of Taſcio, from 
Tag, a prince, by the intervention of Taſcu, a burthen or taſk, is 

Pr. Pettingal's Diſſertat. on Taſcia. London 1763. 
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far from being clove: Money coined for the ſole purpoſe of paying 

tribute, is a thing unknown in the hiſtory of mankind; and it 1s 

not probable that Cunobeline, who was a free and independent prince, _ _ 
the friend, but not the ſubject of the Roman emperors, would have nobelive's 
admitted a word of ſuch ignominious import as Taſcio is in this g * 


fenſe, upon his coins. 


A modern author, diſſatisfied with the above interpretation of the 
word Taſcio, hath propoſed another. He ſuppoſes that Taſcio is an 
abbreviation of the name of ſome nation or people to whom this 
money belonged, and of which Cunobeline was king; and finding 
in Pliny, lib. 3. c. 4. a people of Gallia Narbonenſis, called Taſco- % Pigen, 
dunitari Cononiences, in the MSS, Taſcoduni Taruconiences, he con- 1 
jectures that Cunobelin Taſcio may mean Cunobelin Taſcodunorum. p. 227. 
But this is certainly a far-fetched and improbable conjecture. For 
theſe coins being found in Britain in great numbers, and having the 
name of Cunobeline upon them, who is well known to have been a 
great Britiſh prince, cotemporary with Auguſtus and Tiberius, and 
on ſome of them an abbreviation of Camulodunum, his royal ſeat, it 
amounts to a demonſtration that they are Britiſh coins, and have no- 
thing to do with ſo diſtant a country as Gallia Narbonenſis, where 


no ſuch coins have ever been found. 


Another modern writer hath conjectured that Taſcio was the Mr. Pegge's 
name of Cunobeline's mint-maſter, who ſtruck all theſe coins. This, — - - 
it mult be confeſſed, is a much more feaſable notion than the former; Coins, p. 55. 
though it is not without its difficulties. In particular, it is a little 
ſtrange, that this word, if it was a proper name, ſhould have been - 
ſpelled by the owner of it in ſo many different ways, as Taſcio, 


Taſcia, Taſcie. 


Beſides theſe numerous coins of Cunobeline, there are many others 2 2 
1des 0 
engraved and deſcribed in Speed, Camden, &. which are ſuppoſed beline s. 
to have been coined by the authority of Caſſibelanus, Comius, Pro- 


Vo“. I. G g g | ſutagus, 


—— —— — 
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- +19 * ſutagus, Boadicia, Bericus, Catiſmandua, Venutius, CaraQacus, an 
ron . 
173, &c. &. other ancient Britiſh princes. 


Camd. Brit. 


v. i. p. ci. e. The greateſt part of theſe coins are indeed ſo much defaced, and 
* the faint traces of letters upon them are ſo variouſly read, that it is 
line's Coins. impoſſible to diſcover with certainty to whom they belong. We have 
ſufficient reaſon, however, to conclude in general, that ſeveral other 
Britiſh princes who flouriſhed between the firſt and ſecond invaſion. 
of this iſland by the Romans, coined money as well as Cunobeline ; 


though as he reigned very long, and over that part of Britain which. 


was richeſt, and had the greateſt trade, he coined much greater 
quantities than any of the other princes ; which is one great reaſon. 


why ſo many of his coins are ſtill extant. 


—_— The coins of Cunobeline above deſcribed, afford a convincing 
proof of that friendly and familiar intercourſe which Strabo tells us 
ſubſiſted between the Romans and Britons in the reign of Auguſtus ; 

Strabo, 1, 4. and that the Roman arts, manners, and religion, had even then 


* gained ſome footing in this iſland. For on theſe coins we ſee almoſt 


all the Roman letters, and many of the Roman Deities, which is a 
demonſtration that ſome of the Britons at leaſt could read theſe let- 
ters, and that they had ſome knowledge of, and ſome veneration for 
theſe Deities. Nay, the legend of one of theſe coins (CVNOBELI- 
NVS REX) is in the Latin language, which ſeems to intimate that 
the Britons were not then ignorant of that language. For though 
theſe coins might be, and probably were ſtruck by a Roman artiſt, 


yet we cannot imagine that Cunobeline would permit this artiſt to 


ſtamp letters, words, figures, and devices upon the current coin of 
this kingdom, which neither he nor his ſubjects underſtood. 


—— Though the original weight and value of theſe ancient Britiſh 
Britiſh coins. coins cannot be exactly aſcertained, yet, when we conſider that they 
were ſtruck by Roman artiſts, and that one deſign of them was to 
pay the duties on merthandize to the Roman publicans, we will be 
inclined to think that they were probably of. the lame weight and 


# value, 
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value, and hore the ſame proportion to each other with the Roman 
- coins of that age, which are well known. 


It is very difficult to form any computation of the quantity of Quantity of 


money that circulated in Britain between the firſt and ſecond invaſion tain —— 
of the Romans; though there are ſome things that ſeem to indicate — wy 
that it was not inconſiderable. We have no fewer than forty coins n 

of Cunobeline alone, in gold, ſilver, and copper, which are all of 
different dies or ſtamps. This is a proof that this prince had made 

forty coinages at leaſt; which muſt have produced a conſiderable 
quantity of coin; to ſay nothing of what was coined by other Britiſh 

princes in that period. Proſutagus, who was king of the Iceni at 

the time of the ſecond invaſion, is repreſented by Tacitus as a prince 


renowned for his great wealth; a part of which, no doubt, conſiſted _ | x 
g | Tacit. Annal. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


of his treaſures of money. Caractacus, in his famous ſpeech to the l. 14. c. 31. 
emperor Claudius, ſpeaks in very high terms, not only of the abun- 
dance of his ſubje&s, horſes, and arms, but alſo of the greatneſs _ 
of his wealth in general. London is deſcribed as a very opulent1. 12. c. 3. | | | 
trading city, inhabited by great numbers of wealthy merchants, in 

leſs than twenty years after the ſecond invaſion ; which makes it 
probable, that it was rich in money and merchandize before that 

event. Nay, Tacitus tells us in plain terms, that Britain had ſuf- 4 ; 3 
ficient quantities of gold and ſilver, amply to reward all the toils 4 
and dangers of its conquerors. Upon the whole, there is ſufficient c. 15. 
evidence that the commerce of this iſland, eſpecially of the ſouth 

coaſts of it, was conſiderable; and that it did not want a ſufficient 

quantity of current coin for anſwering all the purpoſes of that com- 

merce, when it was invaded and ſubdued by the Romans under Clau- 

dius, A. D. 43. * 


The Roman conqueſt occaſioned a total change in the coin of Bri- Change in the 
tain, and in a little time very much increaſed its quantity. For as — * 
ſoon as Claudius and his generals had deprived the Britiſh princes of 
their authority, and reduced their dominions into the form of a pro- 
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vince, their coin, and that of their predeceſſors, was no longer tlie 


current coin of the country; but the Roman money, {ſtamped with 


the faces and titles of the Roman emperors, was ſubſtituted in its 
place. © It was enacted by an edict of the Roman emperors, in- 
« forced by very ſevere ſanctions, that no perſon ſhould uſe any 
© money in Britain, but ſuch as was ſtamped with the effigies of 
« Czfar.” This edict ſoon produced its full effect, and all the Bri- 
tiſh money was either concealed or melted down, and nothing 
appeared in circulation but Roman money. * Britain (ſays Gildas) 
< after it was ſubdued and rendered tributary by the Romans, ought 
& rather to have been called a Roman than a Britiſh iſland ; as all 
** the gold, filver, and copper money in it was ſtamped with the 


* image of Cæſar.“ 


That the Roman conqueſt not only changed the ſpecies, but very 
much increaſed the quantity of the current coin of this iſland, we 
have many reaſons to believe. The pay of the Roman forces which 
were employed in ſubduing and keeping poſſeſſion of it, muſt have 
brought into-it a great maſs of treaſure, in a long courſe of years. 
Several of the Roman emperors not only viſited this remote province 
of their empire, but ſome of them reſided, and kept their courts in 
it for two or three years together ; which muſt have brought in a 
great deal of money. Many wealthy Romans who had obtained 


civil or military employments here, or had come hither on account 


of trade, procured grants, or purchaſed lands in this pleaſant and 


fertile country, ſettled in it, and increaſed its wealth. So early as 


Tacit. Annal. 
. 14. E. 33. 


the reign of Nero, and only about twenty years after the conqueſt of 
Claudius, Tacitus ſpeaks of London and Verulam as rich and popu- 
lous cities, inhabited chiefly by Romans, of whom many were 
wealthy merchants. The great improvements that were made by 
the Pritons, with the aſſiſtance, and under the direction of the Ro- 
mans, in agriculture, arts, and commerce, gradually increaſed the 


treaſures of their country, and not only enabled them to pay the 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral taxes levied by the Romans; but added, from time to time, 
to its riches. The great quantities of Roman coins which have been 
accidentally found in almoſt every part of Britain, ſerve to confirm 
the above conjectures, and afford a. kind of ocular demonſtration of 
their original abundance. Upon the whole, we have ſufficient rea- 
ſons to be. convinced, that there were greater. quantities of current 
coin in our country in the flouriſhing times of the Roman govern- 
ment, than at any period for more than a thouſand years after their 


departure. SY 
The wealth and proſperity of provincial Britain began to decline Fea asd 
very ſenſibly about fifty years before the laſt retreat of the Romans. — 
This was owing, partly to the incurſions of the Scots and Picts in 
the north, and the depredations of the Saxon pirates in the ſouth; 
by which much wealth, in money and other things, was carried off, 
and more deſtroyed, or buried in the ruins of thoſe towns and cities 
which they laid in aſhes. The two unfortunate expeditions of the 
uſurpers Maximus and Conſtantine to the continent, the former of 
which happened A. D. 383, and the latter A. D. 408, were alſo very 
fatal to the wealth,. as well as to the power of the provincial Bri- 
tons *. For theſe two adventurers collected and carried off with 
them great ſums of money to ſupport their armies, and proſecute 
their pretenſions to the imperial throne. In this period likewiſe, 
many of the richeſt inhabitants of the Roman province, finding no 
ſecurity for their perſons or poſſeſſions in this iſland, converted their Zovm. l. 6. 


eſtates into money, with which they retired to the continent . 


But the final and almoſt total departure of the Romans out of Bri- Deftrozed by - 

* . 1 83 : . | 0 t d 7 
tain, drained it of the greateſt quantities of coin, and reduced r 
almoſt to the ſame ſtate of poverty in which they had found it. For 


nothing can be more improbable than tlie conjecture of ſome writers, 2 


hron. p. 1872 ; 


that the Romans at their departure did not carry their money with * Pa- - 
| roch. Antiq. 


them, but buried it in the ground, in hopes of their returning back. p. 11. 


* Sce Chap. I. + Ibid, 
5 It. 
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It is certain they entertained no ſuch hopes, but left this iſland with 
a declared and poſitive reſolution never to return. Their departure 

was neither forced nor precipitate, but voluntary and gradual, which 
gave them opportunities of carrying off with them whatever they 
thought proper. We may therefore conclude that the Romans, 
when they took their leave of this iſland, carried with them almoſt 
all their caſh, and even many of their moſt precious and portable 
effects; and left little behind them that could be conveniently tranſ- 
ported, | 


— of As the great end of commerce is to ſupply the wants of one diſ- 

tranſporting 6 4 | "= : 

goods of great trict or country out of the ſuperuitics of another, for their mutual 

importance in | . - $64 

commerce. benefit, ſome means of conveying commodities from one country to 
another are abſolutely neceſſary to anſwer this end. For this reaſon, 
the carriage of goods from place to place, is a matter of the greateſt 


moment in commerce, and is performed either by land or water. 


T.and-car- The carriage of goods from one place to another by land, which 
-_ is called land-carriage, is performed in the firſt ſtage of ſociety by 
the mere bodily ſtrength of men; in the next, by the aſſiſtance of 

ſuch tame animals as are ſtronger than men ; and in the laſt and moſt 

improved ſtate, by the help of wheel machines, yoked to theſe ani- 

mals, which enable them to draw a much greater weight than they 

could carry. The ancient Britons were not unacquainted with this 

laſt and moſt perfect method of land-carriage yet diſcovered, long 

before they were invaded by the Romans. For they had not only 

great numbers of war-chariots, but alſo many other wheel-carriages 

for other purpoſes, and particularly for conveying their goods and 
merchandize from one place to another. Diodorus Siculus tells us, 

that the Britons who dwell near the promontory Belcrium (Lands- 

end) after they had refined their tin, and caſt it into ſquare blocks, 

carried it to the Iſle of Wight in carts or waggons ; the ſpace between 
Diod. Sicul. that ule and the continent being in theſe times dry land, when the 


I. 5. $ 22, p 
. tide was out. "I 
U 


But though the ancient Britons were not unacquainted with the Reads and 
conſtruction and uſe of wheel-carriages for the purpoſes of com- 5 
merce, yet their conveyance of goods from one part of the country 

to another muſt have been retarded, by their want of ſolid roads, 

and interrupted by their want of bridges over rivers. Both theſe ob- 
ſtructions were removed by the art and induſtry of the Romans, 

who, by making the moſt firm, dry, and ſpacious roads in all parts, 

and building bridges where they were ncceflary, rendered land- 
carriage as cafy and convenient as it is at preſent. | 


In the firſt ſtage of ſociety, great rivers, lakes, and ſeas muſt Origin and, 
have appeared inſurmountable obſtacles to all intercourſe between — 
thoſe who inhabited their oppoſite banks and ſhores. But when 
mankind became a little better acquainted with their properties, and 
obſerved that many bodies, and particularly the largeſt trees, floated 
on their waters, and were carried along their ſtreams with great ra- 
pidity and eaſe; they would by degrees change their opinion of 
them, and begin to entertain a notion, that they might be made the 
means of communication between one country and another. Some 
men of bold and daring ſpirits, would adventure to commit them 
ſelves to the ſtreams of ſmaller, and afterwards of larger rivers, . 
upon two or three trees faſtened together; and finding that they 
carried them with eaſe and ſafety, and that when they joined a. 
greater number of trees, they became capable of ſupporting a greater 


| | . | a Bo Origin of 
number of men, and a greater quantity of goods; they learnt to 2 


tranſport themſelves and their effects from one place to another on and Sciences, 


| ANY EY v. 1. p. 288, 
floats or rafts. This is believed by many authors to have been the and the au- 


: | £5: Up thors there 
firſt kind of water-carriage.. To theſe rafts ſucceeded canoes, made ano | 
of one very large tree excavated, to ſecure its ſreight from being 

wetted or waſhed away &. But as theſe canoes could neither contain 


many men nor much merchandize, it would ſoon be found neceſſary 


* Tunc alnos primum fluvii ſenſere cavatas | | | 
Then firſt on ſeas the hollowed alder ſwam. Virg. Georg. I. v. 136. 


do 
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to conſtruct artificial veſſels of greater capacity and burthen, by 
joining ſeveral pieces of wood together, by different means, ſo com- 
pactly as to exclude the water. For want of proper tools for ſawing 
large trees into planks, the moſt ancient veſſels or boats in ſeveral 
countries were made of oſiers, and the flexible branches of trees in- 


terwoven as cloſe as poſſible, and covered with ſkins. 

It was probably in ſuch ſlender veſſels as theſe, that ſome bold 
adventurers firſt launched out from the neareſt coaſts of Gaul, and 
paſſing the narrow ſea that flows between, landed, in an auſpicious 


moment, on the ſhore of this inviting iſland; and being followed 


by others of both ſexes in their ſucceſsful attempt, began to people 
the country which they had diſcovered. This much at leaſt is cer- 
tain, from the concurring teſtimony of many authors, that the moſt 
ancient Britons made uſe of boats of this conſtruction for ſeveral 


ages. Pliny tells us, that Timæus, a very ancient hiſtorian, whole 


works are now loſt, had related that the people of Britain uſed to ſail 
to an iſland at the diſtance of fix days failing, in boats made of wat- 


tles, and covered with ſkins. Theſe kind of boats were ſtill in uſe 


here in Czſar's time, who acquaints us that he tranſported his army 
over a river in Spain, in boats made in imitation of thoſe which he 
had ſeen in Britain, which he thus deſcribes. * Their keels and 
« ribs were made of ſlender pieces of wood, and their bodies woven 
e with wattles, and covered with ſkins.” Theſe boats were fo light 


that they were carried in carts no leſs than twenty-two miles. 


Theſe ancient Britiſh veſſels are alſo deſcribed by Lucan and Feſtus 
Avienus, in the verſes quoted below“. Solinus gives the ſame 


* Primum cana ſalix, madefacto vimine, parvam 
Texitur in puppim, cœſoque inducta juvenco 
Victoris patiens, tumidum circumnatat amnem. 
Sie Venetus ſtagnante Pado, * Britannus 
% ˖ 0˙i⁰0r »- » + © 

» + + .-+» eo rei ad miraculum 


Navigia junctis ſemper aptant pellibus, 
| Corioque vaſtum ſæpe percurrunt Salum. Feſt. Avienus in Oris Marit. 


Luc. Pharſal. I. 4. 


GREAT HN 
account of the boats in which the ancient inhabitants of Ireland and 
Caledonia uſed to paſs the fea which divides theſe two countrics. 


« The ſca which flows between Britain and Ireland is fo unquict and 
« ſtormy, that it is only navigable in ſummer; when the people of 


«& theſe countries paſs and repaſs it in ſmall boats made of wattles, "FRY 
« and covered carefully with the hides of oxen.” But though it is p. 166. 


thus evident that the ancient Britiſh inhabitants, both of the ſouth 
and north parts of this iſland, navigated their rivers, and even had 
the boldneſs to croſs the narrow ſeas to Gaul and Ireland in theſe 
wicker boats, we cannot from hence conclude that they had no 
veſſels of a larger ſize, better conſtruction, and more ſolid materials. 
The ſingular and uncommon form of theſe boats, is perhaps the 
reaſon that they are ſo much taken notice of by ancient writers; 
while thoſe of a better form, and more like the ſhips of other coun- 
tries, are ſeldom mentioned. It is however very probable that they 
were not altogether deſtitute of ſuch ſhips, even before they were 
invaded by the Romans. For we are told by Cæſar, That the ſea- 
“ coaſts of Britain were poſſeſſed by colonies which had lately come 
from Gaul, and ſtill retained the names of the ſeveral ſtates from 
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* whence they came.” Now as theſe colonies came with a deſign Gal. I. 5. e. 12. 


to make war, in order to force a ſcttlement, (as the ſame author ac- 
quaints us) they muſt have brought with them great numbers of 
armed men, together with their wives and children, and perhaps 
their moſt valuable effects. This could not be done without fleets of 
ſhips of greater capacity and ſtrength than the wicker-boats above 


deſcribed. When they had made good their ſettlements on the ſea- 


coaſt of Britain, they would certainly preſerve and keep up their 
fleets, in order to preſerve their communication with their country- 
men on the continent, for their mutual ſafety and advantage. Ac- 
cordingly Czfar ſays directly, that the Gauls had conſtantly received 
auxiliaries from Britain in all their wars with the Romans, and he 
v0 H h h gives 
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Cafir de Bel. gives this as the only reaſon, why he was ſo impatient to invade this 
Ga ijlland at fo improper a ſeaſon of the year. | 


C. 20, | 
The Veneti, who inhabited that promontory of Gaul which is now 

called Britanny, excelled all the nations on the continent in their 
knowledge of maritime affairs, and in the number and ſtrength of 

their ſhips; and yet, when they were preparing to fight a decifive 

battle againſt the Romans by ſea, they aſked and obtained auxiliaries 

E from Britain; which they certainly would not have done, if the 


10. Jb. l.; Britons could have aſſiſted them only with a few wicker- boats, co- 
„101d. I. 2. 


c. 8, 9. vered with ſkins. It is therefore probable, that the people of Bri- 


tain had ſhips much of the ſame form and conſtruction with thoſe of 
their friends and allies the Veneti, with which they joined their fleet 
on that occaſion. Theſe ſhips of the Veneti are deſcribed by Cæſar 


as very large, lofty, and ſtrong, built entirely of thick planks of 


Cæſar de Bel. Oak, and fo ſolid, that the beaks of the Roman ſhips could make no 
= 5* 1mpreſſion upon them. The combined fleets of the Veneti and Bri- 
tons, in the famous ſea- fight off the coaſt of Arimorica, now Bri- 
tanny, againſt the Romans, conſiſted of two hundred and twenty of 
theſe large and ſtrong ſhips, which were almoſt all deftroyed in that 


Id. ibid. c. 5 1 | 
16. © unfortunate engagement; by which the naval power, both of Gaul 


15, 10. 


Selden's Mare and Britain, was entirely ruined. This great diſaſter is believed, by 


Clauſum, I. 2. 
c. 2. p. 131, ſome of the beſt of our antiquaries and hiſtorians, to have been the 


& c. N 5 | . 
C:mpb:1's reaſon that the Britons never attempted to make any oppolition to 


* Cæſar by ſea, when the very year after it he invaded their country. 
Eh 1 * Theſe conjectures (for we ſhall call them nothing more) concern- 
43 = ing the naval power of the ancient Britons, are very much confirmed 
han, by many paſſages in the works of Oſſian. For the poems of that 
venerable bard are not only valuable for their poetical beauties, but 
alſo for the light which they throw on the hiſtory and antiquities of 
our country; and their authority will be moſt ſatistacory to thoſe 


who are beſt acquainted with them. 
The 
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The poems of Homer are often quoted as the moſt authentic cvi- | 
dences of facts, eſpecially reſpecting arts, cuſtoms, and manners 
and why ſhould not thoſe of our Britiſh Homer be intitled to an equal 
degree of credit ? The very name of the Britiſh prince who was be- | 7 
lieved to be the inventor of ſhips, and the firſt who conducted a 
colony out of Britain into Ireland, is preſerved in theſe poems. þ 
ce Larthon, the firſt of Bolga's race, who travelled on the winds Hs 

Who firſt ſent the black ſhip through ocean, like a whale through 
« the burſting of foam. He mounts the wave on his own dark oak 
“ in Cluba's ridgy bay. That oak which he cut from Lumon, to | | 
“% bound along the ſea, The maids turn their eyes away, left the | 

* king ſhould be lowly laid. For never had they ſeen a ſhip, dark — N | 
“ rider of the waves!“ This expedition of Larthon muſt have hap- p. 129, 131. | 
pened two or three centuries before the firſt Roman invaſion ; and | 
from that period the intercourſe between Caledonia and Ireland was 

frequent; which muſt have made the people of both countries gra- 
dually improve in the arts of building and conducting ſhips. Theſe 
arts were ſo far advanced in the days of Fingal, the illuſtrious father 
and favourite hero of Oſſian, that he made ſeveral expeditions, ac- | 
companied by ſome hundred of his warriors, not only into Ireland, | 


but into Scandinavia, and the iſlands of the Baltic. The ſhips, S, pitta, 


——— —-— .. 


however, of the Caledonian and Iriſh Britons, in the age of Fingal, | | | 
were far from being large. Three mariners are repreſented as ſuf- | 
ficient to navigate one of them ; which we can hardly ſuppoſe ca- | | 
pable of carrying more than thirty warriors, with their arms and 
proviſions, For though, if we may believe Solinus, they made it a Id. v. 1. p. 39. 
rule never to eat while they were on their paſſage between Britain 
and Ireland, it is not to be imagined that they would undertake * 
Scandinavian voyage without ſome proviſions. Theſe, veſſels went * CIO 
both by the help of ſails and oars, which were uſed ſeparately or 
together, as occaſion required; the mariners ſinging all the while 
they rowed. Spread now (ſays Fingal to the dejected Cuchullin) 

II h h 2 | « thy 
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ee thy white ſails for the iſle of Miſt, and ſee Bargela leaning on her 
rock. Her tender cye is in tears, and the winds lift her long 


hair from her heaving boſom. She liſtens to the winds of night 
“ to hear the voice of thy rowers, to hear the ſong of the ſea.” We 
are not informed of what the ſails of theſe ſhips were made: if the 


epithet white was not often beſtowed upon them, we ſhould be apt 


to conjecture that they were made of ſkins, like thoſe of the Veneti 


in Gaul. However this may have been, it appears that they made 


uſe of thongs of leather inſtead of ropes. They lifted up the 
„ ſounding fail; the wind. whiſtled through the thongs of their 


« maſts.” Though the nature of Oſſian's work led him only to fing 


of ſhips employed in military expeditions, yet we have good reaſon 
to believe that they were alſo employed by merchants in theſe times 
and places, in carrying on their commerce. For there is no example 
in hiſtory of a people who abounded in ſhips of war, without ſea- 
trade or merchant-ſhips. | 


The arts of conſtructing and navigating ſhips are ſo intimately 


connected together, that they conſtantly keep pace with each other in 


their improvements. 


As the ancient Britons had not the art of building ſhips of a form, 
capacity, and ſtrength proper for very long voyages, ſo neither 


have we any reaſon to believe that they had ſufficient {kill in navi- 


gation, to be capable of conducting them into very diſtant countries. 
This laſt is one of the moſt difficult and complicated of all the arts, 
and requires the greateſt length of time to bring it to any tolerable 
degree of perfection. | 


As long as the trade of Britain was in the hands of the Phœnicians 
and Greeks, it was certainly carried on intirely in foreign bottoms; 
and the Britons probably knew little or nothing of navigation. But 
when that trade fell into the hands of their neighbours the Gauls, 
ſome part of it would, by degrees, come to be carried on in Britiſh 
mips. This might happen either by ſome of the Gallic merchants 

1 | and 
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and mariners ſettling in this iſland, for the conveniency of trade and 
ſhip-building, where all the moſt neceſſary materials for that pur- 
poſe abounded; or by ſome of the moſt ingenious and enterpriſing 
among the Britons learning theſe arts from the Gauls, in order to 
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ſhare with them in the profits of the trade of their own country. 


By one or both of theſe means, ſome of the Britons who inhabited 
the ſca-coaſts oppoſite to Gaul, began to build ſmall veſſels, and to 
export their own tin, lead, ſkins, and other commodities to the con- 
tinent. It is impoſſible to diſcover, with certainty and preciſion, 
when this happened, though it is moſt probable, on ſeveral accounts, 
that it was at leaſt a century before the firſt Roman invaſion. 


The firſt trading voyage of the moſt ancient Britons were, no 
doubt, performed with great caution and no little terror, from that 
part of the iſland that lay neareſt to the continent, that they might 
never loſe ſight of land. By degrees, however, they became bolder, 
and launched out from other parts of the coaſts; and by ſtorms they 
were ſometimes driven into latitudes where they beheld nothing but 
the ſeas around them, and the heavens above them. In this ſitua- 
tion, having no compaſs to direct their courſe, they naturally fixed 
their eyes on the heavenly bodies, as the only objects capable of 
affording them any direction; and by degrees they acquired ſuch a 
knowledge of the ſituation and appearances of certain ſtars, as was 
ſuſficient to guide them in their voyages to ſeveral parts of the con- 
tinent which could not be ſeen from any part of the Britiſh coaſt. 


We learn from the poems of Oſſian, that the ancient Britons of 
Caledonia ſteered their courſe by certain ſtars, in their voyages to 


Obſerved the 
ſtars. 


Ireland and Scandinavia.“ I bade my white fails (ſays Fingal) to 


« riſe before the roar of Cona's wind When the night came down, 


] looked on high for fiery-haired Ul-crim. Nor wanting was the Oꝶan' Po- 


* ſtar of Heaven: it travelled red between the clouds: I purſued 
the lovely beam on the faint-gleaming deep.“ 


In. 


15, V, 2s 


en 
P 55. 
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In another paſſage of theſe poems, no fewer than ſeven of theſe 
ſtars which were particularly obſerved by the Britiſh ſailors, arc 
named and deſcribed, as they were emboſſed on the ſhield of Cath- 
ow chief of Atha. Seven boſles roſe on the ſhield—On each 
“ boſs is placed a ſtar of night; Can-mathon with beams unſhorn ; 
« Colderna riſing from a cloud ; Uloicho robed in miſt—Cathlin 


* glittering on a rock; Reldurath half ſinks its weftern Iight—Ber- 


Oſian's Po- 
cms, V. 2. 
p. 128, 129. 


Sea ſig nals. 


N 1d, ibid. p. 66. 
128, 129. 


Sled to 2 
conſiderable 
cLiſtence. 


Strabo, . 4. 
P- 199. 


IJ'be Works 
of Oſſian, paſ- 


im. 


« then looks through a grove—Tonthena, that ſtar which looked, 
« by night, on the courſe of the ſea-toſſed Larthon.“ 


When a fleet of the ancient Britons failed in company under the 
command of one leader, the commander's ſhip was known by his 
ſhield hung high on the maſt, and the ſeveral ſignals were given by 
ſtriking the different boſſes of that ſhield, which were commonly 
ſeven, each yielding a different and well-known ſound, “ Three 
hundred youths looked from their waves on Fingal's boſſy ſhield. 
« High on the maſt it hung, and marked the dark blue ſea.— But 
« when the night came down, I ſtruck at times the warning boſs— 
“% Seven boſſes roſe on the ſhield; the ſeven voices of the king, 
* which his warriors received from the wind, and marked over all 
„their tribes.” © 


* 


By theſe and the like arts (however imperfect they appear to us) 
the ancient Britons were capable of conducting fleets to a conſiderable 
diſtance from their own coaſts. We cannot, with certainty, mark 
the utmoſt limits of their navigation; but it is highly probable, from 
what is ſaid by Strabo, that the Britons of the ſouth never failed 
further ſouthward than to the mouth of the river Garonne in Gaul : 
and it is no leſs probable, from the works of Oſſian, that thoſe of 
the north never ſailed further northward than the north of Norway; 
or ſouth, than the ſouth of Denmark; which are in theſe poems 
called by the name of Lochlin. But between theſe two pretty diſtant 
points, there were perhaps few ſea-ports of eminence, to which the 
ancient Britiſh mariners were not capable of ſailing. 


As 
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As the trade of Britain gradually and greatly increaſed after it Britiſh ſhip: 
was ſubdued by the Romans, we may be almoſt certain that its ſhip- — — 
ping increaſed alſo by the ſame degrees, and in the ſame proportion. an * 
For as ſoon as the Romans were convinced, by their wars with the 
Carthaginians, of the great importance and abſolute neceſſity of a 
naval force, they applied with ſo much ardor to maritime affairs, 
and in a little time became as formidable by ſea as they had been by 
land; and excelled all other nations in the arts of building and navi- Potjb. L x: 
gating ſhips. Though they were ſo jealous of theſe arts, that they c. 2. 
puniſhed, firſt with perpetual impriſonment, and afterwards capitally, G. Thecg. 
ſuch as were found guilty of teaching the barbarians (as they called — 
their enemies) the art of building ſhips; yet they were very ready p. 322. 
to inſtruct and encourage all their ſubjects in the practice of that art. 

The emperor Claudius in particular, by whom the ſouth parts of 
Britain were reduced into a Roman province, beſtowed ſeveral pri- Sueton. in 


Claud. c. 18, 


vileges by law, on thoſe who built ſhips for trade. Theſe privileges 19. 


- 


were confirmed and augmented by many ſucceeding emperors, which 
occaſioned a great increaſe of ſhipping in all the maritime and trad- Cod. Theo?, 
. . . s 3 tom. 5. I. 13. 
ing provinces of the empire, and amongſt others in Britain. Theſe tit. 5. 
privileges, however, were confined to thoſe who built ſhips capable g TBeod. 
of carrying ten thouſand Roman modia, or about three hundred and tom. 5.1. 13. 


twelve Engliſh quarters of corn, This may enable us to form ſome 606 | 

idea of the ordinary ſize and capacity cf the merchant ſhips of theſe 

times. | 5 

It is impoſſible to find out, at this diſtance of time, from the ſlen- 

der hints remaining in hiſtory, either the number or tonnage of the 

merchant ſhips belonging to Britain in the Roman times; though 

we have ſufficient reaſon to conclude, in general, that they were 
conſiderable. When the city of London, in the reign of Nero, 

A. D. 61. had become, fo ſoon after the Roman conqueſt, a great 


city, abounding in merchants and merchandize, it certainly abounded 


Tacit, Annal., 


alſo in ſhipping: and when, A. D. 359, no fewer than eight hun- 1. 14. c. 33. 
EN dred 
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Zoſim. Hitt. 
J. 3. 


Ships of war, 


gSueton. in 
Claud. c. 17. 


He giſippuꝭ de 
Exc dio Hie- 
roſoly m. |, 2. 
c. 9. 
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dred ſhips were employed in the exportation of corn, the whole 
number employed in the Pritiſh trade muſt have been very great. 
Beſides the merchant ſhips which were neceſſary for carrying on 
the trade of Britain in theie times, the Romans employed a conſi— 
derable fleet of ſhips of war, in making and ſecuring the conqueſt 
of this iſland, and protecting its trade. For that wiſe people were 
very ſenſible, that without a fleet ſufficient to procure and preſerve 
the dominion of the Britith ſeas, it weuld be impracticable either to 
conquer Britain, or to keep it under their authority. To obtain the 
dominion of theſe ſeas, ſeems to have been one of the chief objects 
which they had in view in all their attempts on this iſland; and the 
acquiſition of that dominion gave them the greateſt pleaſure, and 
was chiefly celebrated by their pocts, orators, and hiftorians “. 
When the emperor Claudius triumphed with great pomp for the 
conqueſt of Britain, one of the chief ornaments of his triumph was 
a naval crown placed on the top of the Palatine palace, in honour of 
his having (as his hiſtorian expreſſes it) ſubdued the Ocean, © It 
« was a more glorious exploit (ſaid the orator to the ſame emperor) 
& to conquer the ſea by your paſſage into Britain, than to ſubdue 
« the Britons. For what reſiſtance could they make, when they 
* beheld the moſt unruly elements, and the ocean itſelf, ſubmit to 
« the Roman yoke?” The great Agricola enlarged the Roman 
conqueſts in Britain, and made the moſt hardy and intrepid nations 
of Caledonia deſpair of being able to preſerve their liberty, more 
by the terror of his fleet than by the valour of his army. © The 


* | paruit liber diu 
Oceanus, & recipit invitus ratis. 
Enqui Britannis primus impoſuit jugum, 
Ignota tantis claſſibus texit freta. 5 | 
Seneca de Claudio in Octavia, Act. 1. 


Juffit et ipſum 
Nova Romanæ 


Jura ſecuris | 
Fumere Oceanum. I em de codem in Apocolocynthoſi. 


« fir(t 
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« firſt ſtep (ſays Tacitus) that Agricola took in his ſixth campaign, 
« was to explore the coaſts of thoſe powerful nations which dwell 
« beyond the Forth, by his fleet, which conſtantly attended him, and 
&« made a moſt glorious and formidable appearance.—The Britons, 
&« as we learnt from our priſoners, were ſtruck with conſternation 
&« and deſpair, when they ſaw that the fleet had penetrated into the ps as 
« moſt ſecret receſſes of their ſeas, and rode triumphant on their 4zric. c. 25. 
& coaſts.” = . 
When the Romans had, by their fleets and armies, reduced pro- Romans kept 
vincial Britain to an entire and quiet ſubmiſſion to their authority, ahve of 
they ſtil] kept a fleet of ſhips of war ſtationed in its harbours and on a 
its coaſts, for ſecuring their conqueſt, preſerving the dominion of the 
ſea, and protecting the trade of their ſubjects. This fleet was com- 
manded in chief by an officer of high rank, who was ſtiled Archi- 
gubernus claſſis Britannicz, or high admiral of the Britiſh fleet, Selden Mare 


25 4 | C laufum, I. 2. 
Seius Saturninus filled this important office in the reigns of Hadrian e. 5: 


and Antoninus Pius. 
When the Frank and Saxon pirates began to infeſt the Britiſh ſeas, The Britih 


z | : ; cet very fore 
(which was towards the end of the third century) it became neceſ- midable un- 


ſary to reinforce the Britiſh fleet, in order to enable it to protect the — Form 
merchants from the inſults of theſe daring rovers. This was ac- 
cordingly done, and the command of it given to Carauſius, an officer 

of undaunted courage, and of great experience and ſkill in maritime 

affairs; who, finding himſelf at the head of ſuch a powerful fleet, 

began to entertain higher views, and to form the deſign of aſſuming 

the imperial purple. This deſign he ſoon after put in execution, 

and chiefly by the ſtrength of his fleet, he conſtrained the other two 
emperors, Dioclehan and Maximianus, to make peace with him, 

and admit him to a ſhare of the imperial dignity, in which he ſup- 

ported himſelf for about ſeven years, when he was treacherouſly ſlain 

by one of his own officers . During all this period Carauſius reigned 5 
* See Chap. I. | 

Vol. I. 113 the 
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33 po. the unrivaled ſovercign of the ſeas, and (as Oſſian poetically ſtyles | 
oy '* him) the king of thips ; ſetting the whole naval power of the Ro- 

. man world at defiance. We may form ſome idea of the greatneſs 
| of the Britiſh fleet under Carauſius, and his ſucceſſor Alectus, by 
| obſerving the greatneſs of the preparations that were made againſt | 
tbem for ſeveral years. The emperor Conſtantius did not think it 
ſafe to put to ſea, or to attempt the recovery of Britain, until he had 
collected a fleet of no fewer than a thouſand ſail; and after all, his 


. Campbell's ſucceſs in that enterpriſe is aſcribed more to his good fortune in paſ- 
k 
f 


Lives of ti 3 3 2 . 
9 ſing the Britiſh fleet in a thick fog, without being obſerved, than to 


be. his ſuperior force. The prodigious praiſes that were beſtowed on 
Conſtantius, for this exploit of recovering Britain, afford another 
proof of its great importance, on account of its naval force. O 
„happy victory! (cries his panegyriſt) comprehending many victo- 
« ries and innumerable triumphs. By it Britain is reſtored ; the 
“ Franks exterminated ; and many nations which had conſpired to- 
„ gether are conſtrained to make ſubmiſſion. Rejoice, O invin- 
e cible Cæſar! for thou haſt conquered another world; and by 
Eumen. Pane- ( reſtoring the glory of the naval power of Rome, haſt added to her 


r. ſi mihi | 
Ceſar « empire a greater element than the whole earth.“ 


Count of tbe Soon after the re-union of Britain to the Roman empire, her ſeas 

Ren and cls began to be again infeſted by the Saxon pirates ; who not 
only ſeized ſhips at ſea, but frequently landed and plundered the 
country. This obliged the Romans not only to keep a ſtrong fleet 
in the Britiſh ſeas and ports, for cruiſing againſt theſe rovers, but 
alſo to build and garriſon ſeveral forts on the coaſts, to prevent their 
deſcents. This fleet and theſe forts were put under the immediate 
command of an officer of high rank, who had the title of the Count 
of the Saxon ſhore in Britain . By theſe prudent arrangements, the 
Britiſh trade and marine were protected, and flouriſhed as long as the 
Roman power continued in its vigour, 


See Chap, III. ſe, 3. 
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The Britons ſuffered as much in their marine affairs, as they did Trade and 
in any other reſpect, by the departure of the Romans. The Roman 99 
fleets and garriſons being withdrawn, the Britiſh ſhips became an —.— — 
eaſy prey to the Frank and Saxon pirates at ſea, and were not ſecure the Romans. 
even in their harbours. This obliged all the moſt wealthy merchants 
to retire, with their ſhips and effects, into the interior provinces of 
the empire; and left this iſland, diveſted of its moſt natural and 
only ſceure defence, a powerful maritime force, capable of main- 
taining the dominion of the ſurrounding ſeas, ſupported by a. flou-- 


rihing and extenſive commerce. 


= 
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CHAP. VII. 


The hiſtory of the manners, virtues, wices, remarkable cuſtome, lan- 

guage, dreſs, diet, and diverſions of the people of Great Britain, 
from the firſt imvaſion of it by the Romans under Julius Ceſar, 
A. A. C. 55. to the arrival of the Saxons, A. D. 449. 


HE hiſtory of manners will probably be eſteemed, by many rigory of 

readers, the moſt agreeable and entertaining part of hiſtory. tertaining. 
Thoſe who are much amuſed with obſerving the various humours, 
| Paſſions, and ways of mankind in real life, or with the juſt and 
lively repreſentations of them upon the ſtage, will peruſe, with plea- 
ſure, a delineation of the manners, cuſtoms, and characters of na- 
tions, in their ſeveral ages, if it 1s faithfully drawn by the pen of 
the hiſtorian, For by ſuch a delineation, a people are brought again 
upon the field, as they were in the ſucceſſive periods of their hiſtory ; 
and are made to paſs in review before the reader, who hath thereby 
an opportunity of hearing their language, ſeeing their dreſs, diet, 
and diverſions; and of contemplating their virtues, vices, ſingular 
| humours, 
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| humours, and moſt remarkable cuſtoms ; which cannot fail to afford 
| | him an agreeable entertainment. 


| Uſeful. This part of hiſtory is alſo the moſt uſeful and :nerefting; eſpe- 
| | cially to thoſe who are concerned in the adminiſtration of public at- 
fairs, and the government of ſtates and kingdoms. It is of much 
greater importance to princes and -politicians to be intimately: ac- 
quainted with the real characters, the virtues, vices, humours, and 
foibles of the nations which they govern, and of thoſe with whom 
they have political connections, than to be perfect maſters of the 
moſt minute detail of all the battles they had ever fought. This is 
ſo certain and evident, that it needs neither proof nor illuſtration. 


An But this moſt agrexable and important part of hiſtory is by many 
| degrees the moſt difficult, and on that account hath been the moſt 
neglected, and the worſt executed. It is extremely difficult for the 
moſt intelligent and ſagacious travellers, after they have ſpent ſeveral 
years in a country, viſited all its provinces and cities, learnt its lan- 
guage, and converſed familiarly with its inhabitants of all ranks, to 
form juſt and clear conceptions of its national character and manners; 
eſpecially if it is a country where the people enjoy much freedom of 
thinking, ſpeaking, and acting, according to their various humours 
and diſpoſitions. How difficult muſt it then be for an hiſtorian to 
give a preciſe, extenſive, and well-ſupported deſcription of the cha- 
racter and manners of a nation, in a very ancient period, of which 
there are few remaining monuments ; and at the diftance of ſeventeen 
or eighteen centuries from the age in which he lives? This obſer- 
vation is made with no other view than to beſpeak the indulgence of 
the public, to the miſtakes and imperfections that may be diſcovered 
4 


in the following delineation of the national character and manners of 
the ancient Britons when they were firſt invaded by the Romans. 


— . of The climate of a country hath ſo great an influence on the conſti- 
tutions, tempers, and manners of its inhabitants, that it is proper 


to pay ſome attention to the accounts which are given us by the 
1 moſt 
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moſt ancient writers, of the climate of this iſland, in their times. “ Eſprit des 
This is the more neceſſary, becauſe it appears from theſe accounts, - — _ 
that the comparative degrees of heat and cold in this iſland, and on 
the oppolite continent of Gaul, were very different in theſe times 
from what they are at preſent; ſo that a conſiderable change muſt 


have happened in the climate of one of theſe countries, perhaps of 
both, | | | 


Several ancient authors of the beſt authority ſpeak in very ſtrong Coldnef at 
terms of the coldneſs of the climate in Gaul, and of the extreme — 
rigour of its winters. Colder than a Gallic winter,” was a kind "PI a 
of proverb among the Romans; and if the following deſcription of p. wv. 
one of theſe winters by Diodorus Siculus, be a juſt one, it was a very 
expreſſive proverb. Gaul is grievouſly infeſted with froſt and 

„ ſnow. For in winter, when the air is cloudy, ſnow falls inſtead 

« of rain; and when it is clear, the waters of the greateſt rivers are 

“ ſo ſtrongly frozen, that the ice forms a natural bridge; over which 

* not only a few travellers, but whole armies, with all their loaded 

« waggons, paſs without danger.—But as the ice on theſe rivers is 
extremely ſmooth and ſlippery, they cover it with ſtraw, that they 

e may go over it with the greater ſafety.—Such, in a word, is the nj. Sicul. 
« exceſſive ſeverity of the winter, and the piercing coldneſs of the * ** 
« air in Gaul, that it produceth neither vines nor oli ves.“ 


If there was any truth in this deſcription, which is in part con- 

firmed by the teſtimony of other writers, the climate of Gaul muſt Pelloutier 
have been much colder in theſe times than it is at preſent. On the 0 — _ 
contrary, the climate of Britain ſeems to have been remarkably mild 

and temperate in that remote period. Julius Cæſar, who made two 
expeditions into Britain, and ſpent the greateſt part of ſeveral years 

in Gaul, ſays in expreſs terms, That the climate of Britain is Czfar de Bel. 
„ milder than that of Gaul, and the cold not fo intenſe.” This is ts 
confirmed by the teſtimony of Tacitus, who (if he did not reſide 

lome time in Britain himſelf) received his information from his 


father- 
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father-in-law Agricola, who lived ſix whole years in this iſland, 
"27S OY viſited almoſt every corner of it, and was therefore very capable of 
Agric. c. 12. forming a right judgment of its climate. It belongs rather to the 
naturaliſt than the hiſtorian, to account for this change in the com- 
parative ſtate of the atmoſphere of theſe two countries. We may 
however obſerve, that the mildneſs of the air of Britain was no ſmall 
happine!s to its inhabitants in theſe times, when they were ſo im- 
perfectly clothed; and contributed not a little to its being ſo well 
peopled. The air of this iſland was not ſo remarkable in this period 
for its ſerenity, as for its mildneſs. On the contrary, the rains were 
very frequent, and the air was much loaded with vapours, and ob- 
1%. ibid. ſcured with miſts and fogs. This obſervation of Tacitus is confirmed 


Poems of Or- 
fan, pifim. by almoſt every page of the poems of Oſſian; in which there are in- 


Dr, Rlait's ; | 4 : 
Dizraton, numerable alluſions to the fogs, miſts, and clouds of Caledonia. 


P: $55 50> f WR” 1 
59. Upon the whole, the climate of Britain, in the period we are now 


conſidering, appears to have been moderately warm in ſummer, and 

not exceſſively cold in winter; but rather more rainy, damp, and 

| cloudy than it is at preſent, when its woods are cut-down, and its 
Herodian, . | : | 

. 3. c. 47. lakes and marſhes drained. Such a temperature of the air was not 

unfavourable to the growth and ſtrength of the bodies of men and 
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other animals. 


Face of the The face of this country made a very different appearance when 


country co- i , | 
vered with it was firſt invaded by the Romans from what it doth at preſent. 


; d „ — 1 
883 For though the poſition of its vales and mountains hath always been 


Leland's Ite- the ſame, yet ſo many of theſe were then covered with woods, that 
.. the whole iſland was ſaid to have been Horrida Sylvis. Some of 


p. 104. 
| Card, Brie, theſe woods were of immenſe extent, and in a manner covered 


Mir. Pools whole countries. The famous foreſt of Anderida was no leſs than 


Duo one hundred and twenty miles in length, and thirty miles in breadth: 


on the Corje 


= * 123, and the Saltus Caledonius was probably ſtill more extenſive. The 
15 GC, 4 5 g | 
very towns of the ancient Britons, and their places of worſhip, were 


a kind of foreſts; ſo much did the country abound with them, and 
* 5 jo 
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ſo greatly did the people delight in them *. One of the chief diſſi- 

culties the Romans met with in puſhing their conqueſts in this 

iſland, was that of making their way through theſe woods, and Czfar de Bel. 
Gal. I. 5. 

guarding againſt the ſallies of the Britons from their foreſts. This c. 15, 1. 

obliged them to make cuts through the woods as they advanced, ſo 

broad, that they might be in no danger of a ſurpriſe; and they after- 

wards cleared away much greater quantities of them for the ſake of 

agriculture. | 


Many parts of Britain, when it was firſt invaded by the Romans, — — 
were full of bogs and marſhes, or covered with ſtanding waters. 
This had probably been occaſioned in ſome places by inundations of 
the ſea, and in others by accidental obſtructions, and overflowings 
of rivers; by which the waters being ſpread over the face of the 
country, and allowed to ſtagnate, formed either pools or marſhes. 
However this might be, theſe extenſive fens and marſhes preſented 
another great obſtruction to the progreſs of the Romans, and gave 
the Britons a conſiderable advantage againſt them; by their being 
better acquainted with them, and more accuſtomed to paſs them. 
This the Romans felt very ſenſibly in one of their firſt battles with 
the Britons, in the reign of Claudius. This action happened not 
far from the mouth of the Thames, at a place where the overflow- 
ing of that river had made a large marſh : This the Britons paſſed, 
being acquainted with theſe places that were firm at bottom, and 
„ fordable; but the Romans ran a great riſk in following them; 8 
“ and many purſuing too raſhly, fell among unpallangs bogs, and I. 60. 


“ loſt their lives.“ 


| After this the Romans, as they advanced, Stained many of theſe Prained by 
fens, and made the moſt ſolid roads through them, with bridges, * 

where they were neceſſary. The emperor Severus, in his famous 

expedition into Caledonia, met with little oppoſition from the ene- 

my, but with almoſt inſurmountable obſtacles from the woods and 

| * See Chap. II. Chap. V. | | —- 
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fens, with which the country was covered. Severus entered Ca- 

„ ledonia, where he had endleſs fatigues to ſuſtain; foreſts to cut 

« down, moraſſes to dry up, and bridges to build. The waters too 

* extremely incommoded his troops, inſomuch that ſome of the ſol- 

“e diers, being able to march no farther, begged of their compa- 

« mons to kill them, that they might not fall alive into their enemies 

* hand. In a word, Severus loſt no fewer than fifty thouſand men 

Xiphilin. ex © in this expedition; though he fought no battle, and ſaw no ene= 
None Se. 4 mies in a body.” It is obſerved that Northumberland, the Merſe, 
| Tiviotdale, and the Lothians, the countries through which Severus 

; marched his army, are, to this day, remarkably. clear of wood, 
and very little incommoded with marſhes. Such a mighty change 

did the Romans make 1n the natural, as well as political ſtate of the 

countries which they conquered ! For, by theſe ſalutary works of 

cutting down foreſts, and draining lakes, fens, and marſhes, they 
not only made a moſt agreeable alteration on the face of the country, 

and gained great quantities of ground for paſturage and agriculture, 

but they even rendered the very air and climate more ſerene and dry; 

and made this iſland, in all reſpe&s, a more pleaſant and healthful 
reſidence than it had been in its natural and uncultivated ſta 


Perſons of the Though we have ſufficient reaſon to believe that all . are 
ancient Bri- | : | h 2 : „ 
tons. of one ſpecies, and deſcended from one original pair, yet it cannot 
be denied that there is now, and hath long been, a moſt prodigious 
— 2 difference between the inhabitants of different countries in the colour, 
1 vos ſtature, ſhape, and ſtrength of their bodies, as well as in the facul- 
1769 tom. 5. ties of their minds. It is not the province of the hiſtorian to account 
for this difference; but as the perſonal accompliſhments of a people 
form an eſſential part of their national character, they merit our par- 


ticular attention in a hiſtory of their manners. 


Perſons of the It hath been obferved by ſeveral authors, that the ancient inha- 
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ents, acl bitants of Germany, Gaul, Spain, and Britain, bore a very great 
Pritons very a | * , R ; 3 
mach alle reſemblance to each other, both in their perſons and manners: 1 

; | this 
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this obſervation is confirmed by many teſtimonies of Greek and Ro- Cluver. Ger- 


5 . . . . A $] * 
man writers. This was more particularly true of the Gauls and 107. <= 
South Britons, who appear to have been the very ſame Kind of peo- P. ne- 

Hiſtoire des 


ple in all reſpeQs ; ſo that whatever is ſaid of the perſons, manners, — 
and cuſtoms of the one, may be applied to the other, with little va- c. 1. p. 196. 
riation, and few exceptions. © Thoſe Britons who live neareſt Gaul, _ 8 
are very like the Gauls; which is probably owing to their being? 
c deſcended from the ſame original ſtock, and their dwelling almoſt 3 
&« in the ſame climate.” A modern writer hath been at great pains Agric. c. 11, 
to prove that the Caledonians, or Britons of the North, bore a greater ö 
reſemblance to the Germans than to the Gauls. This had alſo been 12. p. 154. 
obſerved by Tacitus, with reſpect to their perſons; and probably 
proceeded from the greater ſimilarity of their climate and way of . 
life. The truth ſeems to be, that all the Celtic nations who inha- Agric, c. 11. 
bited the weſtern provinces of Europe, were originally the ſame 
people; and in proceſs of time differed a little from each other, ac- 
cording to their different degrees of civilization and intercourſe with 
ſtrangers, and the different climates of the countries which they 
poſſeſſed. | 


The ancient Britons were remarkable for the largeneſs of their Perſons of the 
ritons large, 


bodies and tallneſs of their ſtature. © The Britons (ſays Strabo) ex- tall, and fair, 
« ceed the Gauls in ſtature ; of which I had ocular demonſtration. 

« For I ſaw ſome young Britons at Rome, who were half a foot web's 
A taller than the talleſt men.” The Caledonians, or North Britons, P. 200. 
ſeem to have been moſt remarkable for their large limbs and high 
ſtature; and in that reſpect bore the greateſt reſemblance to the 
Germans, who are allowed by all the Greek and Roman authors, NY 


acit, vita 


to have exceeded all the reſt of mankind in the ſize and ſtature of Apric. c. 1. 
Pelloutier, 


their bodies. The ancient Britons are not ſo much celebrated for 1. 1. p. 197. 

the elegance of their ſhape and figure, as for their bulk. Strabo 5 
deſcribes the Britiſh youths which he ſaw at Rome, as of a looſe 
contexture of body; not ſtanding very ſtraight or firm on their legs, 


XR nor 
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nb) 1c. | BOX having any thing very fine in their features, or the turn of their 
p. 200. limbs. This appearance might, perhaps, be partly owing to their 
youth. The ancient Gauls were very famous for the ſoftneſs, plump- 
neſs, and whiteneſs of their bodies, and for the fairneſs of their 
IU complexions : in all which they were at leaſt equalled by ſuch of the 
1. 1. p. 198. ancient Britons as were clothed, and did not paint. The Britiſh la- 
dies, in particular, greatly excelled in fairneſs, and in the whiteneſs 
and ſoftneſs of their perſons. The boſom of one of theſe Britiſh 
Poems of Of. beauties is compared, by Offian, to the down of the ſwan, when 
* „ low ſhe fails the lake, and ſidelong winds are blowing.” The 
. Britons had alſo fair or yellow hair, though in many various grada- 
p. 200. tions; and in general not ſo white as that of the Gauls. The hair 
5 of the Caledonians is ſaid to have been, for the moſt part, of a red- 
diſh caſt; and that of the Silures, or people of South Wales, moſt 


| 
1 | 
| | Tacit. vita | 
3 "oa © il commonly curled. All the Celtic nations had blue eyes; which 
oy elloutier, | | . . . 
1 8 ſeems to have been eſteemed a great beauty by the ancient Britons in 
ian's Po- | | 


ems, v. 1. both ſexes. Their enemies obſerved that they had an uncommon 


p. 3. fierceneſs in their looks, eſpecially when they advanced to battle, 
Czſirde Bel. that was apt to ſtrike terror into thoſe who beheld them. Their 


Gal. I. 1. 0 * 5 2 . . | 

c. 39. voices too, when they exerted them with a deſign to excite terror, 

_ were exceedingly loud, horrid, and frightful. Now Fingal aroſe 

P - k in his might, and thrice he reared his voice. Cromla anſwered 
1an's Po- EAN 

em., v. 1 around, and the ſons of the deſart ſtood ſtill.“ 

p. 56. | . : : | | 

Strong and The Britons, and other Celtic nations, were no leſs remarkable 


_ for the great ſtrength, than for the great bulk of their bodies. The 


N following deſcription of Fingal and Swaran wreſtling, muſt give us 
Re Militari, a high idea of the prodigious ſtrength of theſe two chieftains. 
———— ſinewy arms bend round each other; they turn from {ide 
5 « to ſide, and ſtrain and ſtretch their large ſpreading limbs below. 

« But when the pride of their ſtrength aroſe, they ſhook the hill 
Ota: Po. © with their heels; rocks tumble from their places on high; the 


_ „ green-headed buſhes are overturned.” 


For 
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For though this deſcription is highly poetical, it was certainly 
intended to expreſs the extraordinary ſtrength, as well as art, of 
theſe royal wreſtlers, The ancient Britons were likewiſe very ſwift 
of foot, and excelled in running, ſwimming, wreſtling, climbing, — _ 
and all kinds of bodily exerciſes, in which either ſtrength.or ſwift- p; 49 42: 
neſs were required. They were alſo very patient of pain, toil, and |- 3. ©. 47. 
: hardſhips of various kinds. The Macatæ and Caledonians are = 
« accuſtomed to fatigues, to bear huager, cold, and all manner of 1 | 
« hardſhips. They run into the moraſſes up to the neck, and live Xiphilin. ex 
£ there ſeveral days without eating.“ But what many of the Roman in Sever. 
hiſtorians have obſerved concerning the Gauls and Germans, was 
probably true likewiſe of the Britons: that they were not capable of Is Hi. 
bearing much heat or thirſt; and that they exerted. theirgſtrength -; n 
with ſo much violence in their firſt aſſault upon an e that it = —_ way 
was ſoon exhauſted. In.a word, the ancient Britons appear to have c. 4. 
been, in general, a tall, ſtrong, nimble, and comely people; and 
having good conſtitutions, and living in a ſimple and frugal man- 
ner, we need not be ſurpriſed that many of them lived to a very 
great age. Some of the people of Britain, ſays Plutarch, live one — 


hundred and twenty years.” v. 1. P. xliv. 


As the following poetical picture of an ancient Briton, in the Poetical pie- 
prime of his ſtrengtli and beauty, was drawn from the life by the — oe 
hand of a maſter, and correſponds with the repreſentation given 

above, it may not be improper to ſet it before the reader. Was 

„ he white as the ſnow of Ardven? Blooming. as the bow of the 

„ ſhower? Was his hair like the miſt of the hill, ſoft and curling « Offian's Po- 
„in the day of the fun? Was he like the thunder of Heaven in p. — Ns 


« battle ?. Fleet as the roe of the deſart?ꝰ 


Nature ſeems. to have been no leſs liberal to the Celtic nations, Genius of the 
F 0 | , : | : ancient Bris.. ' 
and-in particular to the Gauls and Britons, in the natural powers tons. 
and faculties of their minds, than in the formation of their bodies. 
The Gauls are repreſented, by all the ancient authors who ſpeak of 


them, 
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' Diod. Sicul. them, as an acute and ingenious people, very capable of acquiring 


4 47 any art or ſcience to which they applied. But the Britons, if we 
Strabo, I. 4. may believe one who was well acquainted with both nations, and 


<a very well qualified to form a judgment of them, were ſtill more 
acute than the Gauls, and had a happier genius for the acquiſition of 
the ſciences. Julius Agricola loaded the noble youths of Britain, 
who applied to the ſtudy of the Roman language and learning, with 
Tacit. vita Praiſes; and declared that they excelled the youths of Gaul in ge- 


Agric. c. 21. nius. Though we ſhould ſuppoſe, that the memories of the ancient 
Britons were not naturally better than thoſe of other men, yet they 
muſt have become very ſtrong and tenacious, by continual exerciſe; 


Cæſar de Bel. as they were their only books and records, and the repoſitories of all 


_ oz their knowledge of every kind. The imaginations of a people who 
delighted ſo much in poetry as the ancient Britons, and who courted 

the Muſes with ſo much ardour, and (if we may judge from their 

Os po- few remains) with ſo * ſucceſs, muſt have been very warm and 


ems. lively. 
Reigning paß. It is very difficult to diſcover the natural paſſions and diſpoſitions 


— bri- of the hearts of a highly refined and poliſhed people ; but theſe Ap- 
_ pear conſpicuous, and without diſguiſe, in thoſe who are but emerg- 
ing from the ſavage ſtate, and in the firſt ſtages of civilization. It 
was this that enabled the Greek and Roman writers to deſcribe, fo 
diſtinckly as they have done, the reigning paſſhons of the ancient 


Gauls and Britons. 


Pride, All the Celtic nations are repreſented as intolerably proud and 
EY vain, Theſe paſſions are ſaid to have appeared in many different 
ways. They were apt to break out into vain and boaſtful language; 
magnifying their own prodigious valour and wonderful exploits, in 
the moſt hyperbolical ſtrains; and at the ſame time depreciating and 
1-24 reviling others, eſpecially their enemies, with as little reſerve or de- 
p. 352. cency. But this might, perhaps, be as much owing to the natural 


frankneſs of — tempers, and the manners of the times, as to any 
extraordinary 
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extraordinary degree of vanity, This paſſion too, it is ſaid, made . 
= , TADO, I. 4. 
them often engage in very raſh and deſperate enterpriſes, through a p. 196. : 

: A . Tacit. Annal. 
preſumptuous confidence in their own ftrength and courage; and J. 2. c. 14. 
rendered them alſo inſolent and overbearing in proſperity. In . _ 
word, their vanity appeared in a way we could hardly have ex- b. 355 
a : ; rabo, J. 4. 
pected; in their fondneſs for finery, and pride of dreſs and orna- p. 197. 


As the ancient Gauls and Britons were of a ſanguine complexion Anger. 
and temperament of body, ſo they were naturally of a choleric and 
fiery ſpirit, ſubject to ſudden and violent tranſports of rage and "TIRE" 
paſſion. This made them very impatient of contradiction, and ex- Ira, 1. 1. c. 2. 
tremely apt to engage in broils and quarrels ; eſpecially when the 
natural warmth of their temper was inflamed with intoxicating Ammian. 
liquors. They then ſet no bounds to their rage and fury, but pro- 8 85 
ceeded to the moſt bloody extremities on the moſt trifling provoca- | 
tions. This paſſion had even a great influence in their public 
councils and national conduct, by precipitating them into unneceſſary 
wars, and making them proſecute theſe wars as they were prompted 
by blind impetuous rage, and not under the direction of prudence. 
„In this manner, ſays Seneca, theſe barbarians engage in war. As — 
“ ſoon as their fiery paſſionate ſpirits apprehend they have received |. 3. c. 3. 
« the ſmalleſt injury, they flie to arms, and ruſh upon their enemies, * = 15 


« without order, fear, or caution.” 


All the Celtic nations were naturally of a bold, intrepid, and fear- Courage and 
1 . | a * contempt of 
leſs ſpirit, deſpiſing and even courting dangers. If we may believe danger. 
ſome ancient authors, they carried this contempt of danger to an 
extravagant height. © I am informed (ſays lian) that the Celtæ 
« are of all mankind the moſt forward in expoſing themſelves to dan- 
« gers. They reckon it ſo ignominious and ſhameful a thing to flie, 
that they will not retire from an inundation of the ſea, or from a 
„falling ora burning houſe. Nay, ſome of them are fo fool-hardy 
&« as to take arms, and ruſh into the ſea in a ſtorm, brandiſhing 
: | « their 
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« their ſwords and — as if they deſigned to wound and terrify 
the very waves.” Strabo thinks this account fabulous and incre- 
dible; but it is hard to ſay what a ferocious people, who eſteem the 
encountering of danger their greateſt glory, will or will not do.” 


The following deſcription of daring and intrepidity in an ancient 
Britiſh chieftain, is parallel to the moſt incredible and romantic part 
of the above account. My ſoul brightens in danger—lI am of 


the race of ſteel; my fathers never feared—Cormar was the firſt 


Oſſian's Po- 


ems, V. I. 
P- 39+ 


Lucan. Phar- 
1. 


F erocity. 


Pelloutier 
Hiſt. Celt. 


. 2. 


C. 18. p. 556, 


_ Anval. 
J. 14 33. 
lo i in Ne on. 


4 of my race. He ſported through the ſtorms of the waves. His 
« black ſkiff bounded on ocean, and travelled on the wings of the 
« blaſt. A ſpirit once embroiled the night. Seas ſwell, and rocks 
& reſound. Winds drive along the clouds. The lightning flies on 
« wings of fire. He feared, and came to land: then bluſhed that 
<« he feared at all. He ruſhed again among the waves, to find the 
«© ſon of the wind. Three youths guide the bounding bark; he 


„ ſtood with the ſword unſheathed, When the low-hung vapour 


e Paſled, he took it by the curling head, and ſearched its dark 
„ womb with his ſteel. The ſon of the wind forſook the air. The 
„ moon and ſtars returned.” Such was the boldneſs and intrepi- 
dity of the ancient Gauls and Britons, that they deſpiſed even death 
itſelf, in its moſt frightful forms. 


The ancient inhabitants of Gaul and Britain were accuſed, by the 
Greek and Roman writers, of being ferocious, cruel, and fangui- 
nary in their diſpoſitions; and there ſeems to have been ſome ap- 
pearance of truth in this accuſation. When they were greatly heated 


with reſentment, and fluſhed with victory, it cannot be denied that 


they were apt to purſue their vengeance too far, and to be guilty of 
unneceſſary and ſhocking cruelties. The behaviour of the Britons 
under Boadicia, at the beginning of their inſurrection, as it is de- 
ſcribed by Tacitus and Dio, affords an example of this, too offenſive 
to humanity to be here related. But the cruel and provoking treat- 


ment which they had received from their inſolent conquerors, may be 
juſtly 
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juſtly pleaded as ſome extenuation of the exceſſes of which they 

were guilty on that occaſion; and the commonneſs of ſuch exceſſes, 

among all bold and warlike nations, before they are thoroughly 
civilized, is a proof that there was nothing peculiarly atrocious and 

bloody in the diſpoſitions of our Britiſh anceſtors. On the contrary, 

the poems of our moſt ancient Britiſh bard abound with ſentiments 

of the greateſt gentleneſs and humanity, expreſſed by his heroes 
towards their vanquiſhed enemies. The lightning of my ſword Oqan's Po- 
„is againſt the ſtrong in battle: but peaceful it lies by my fide 5%. . 2. 
« when warriors yield in war—lI am no fire to low-laid foes : I re- P. 148. 

“ joice not over the fall of the brave.” 9 


The ancient Gauls are repreſented by Cæſar as a people of the — 

moſt impatient and inſatiable curioſity, and at the ſame time ex- raſhneſs and 

2 2 . : . inconſtancy, 
tremely credulous : and it is not improbable that the ancient Britons, 
who were in all reſpects fo like them, had the ſame diſpoſitions. 
&« It is a cuſtom in Gaul to ſtop travellers, and oblige them to tell 
all they know or have heard; and the common people gather in 
& crouds about merchants in the ſtreets, and force them to declare 
* whence they came, and to communicate all their news; and ſo 
& much are they affected with theſe news, (which are often no bet- 


& ter than mere fictions) that in conſequence of them they engage 


* 


We 


« in the moſt precipitate undertakings, of which they have ſoon . gr de Bel. 
« reaſon to repent.” It is plainly enough inſinuated by Tacitus, Gal. I. 4. e. 5. 
that the Britons were infected with the ſame political curioſity and 

credulity, and thereby eaſily precipitated into raſh enterprizes and T,;.. vita 
wars. Fickleneſs is alſo ſaid to have been one of the natural and na- 2 4 
tional foibles of the ancient Gauls and Britons. This indeed is a _ 8 1. 


neceſſary conſequence, and conſtant concomitant of credulity and 
raſhneſs. For thoſe who believe haſtily, and engage raſhly, are apt 
to abandon their opinions and enterpriſes with equal levity. 


It is no ſmall diſadvantage, that we are under a neceſſity of taking Their good 
diſpoſit ons 


our accounts of the natural temper and diſpoſitions of our Britiſh and yinucs. 
VoI. I. II. anceſtors, 
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anceſtors, for the moſt part, from thoſe who neither eſteemed nor 
loved them; and who evidently diſcover a greater propenſity to cen- 
jure, than to commend. Theſe unfavourable judges, however, at 
the ſame time that they repreſent them as naturally proud, paſſion- 
ate, cruel, curious, credulous, raſh, and fickle, cannot help acknow- 
ledging that they were a brave and ingenious people, ſtrangers to 

. duplicity and malignity of ſpirit; of a grateful, tractable, and docile 

tom. 1.1. 11. diſpoſition, when they were well treated; and, in a word, that 


3 12 many of them wanted neither greatneſs nor goodneſs of heart. 


Such were the natural diſpoſitions and prevailing paſſions of the 
ancient Britons, It is now time to take a ſhort view of their moral 
qualities, their moſt conſpicuous virtues, and moſt notorious vices. 


The ancient Britons were no leſs remarkable than the other Celtie 

nations, for their love of liberty and abhorrence of ſlavery ; and for 

the bravery which they exerted in preſerving the one, and defending 
themſelves from the other. They ſubmitted with pleaſure to the go- 

vernment of their own princes, which was mild and legal; but they 

were ſtruck with horror at the thought of being reduced to ſervitude. 

It was to this well known paſſion of theirs for liberty, that their lead- 

Tacit, Annal. ers conſtantly addreſſed themſelves in all their harangues, to excite 
I * 3 = them to fight bravely againſt the Romans; and it was this powerful 
"res 71 paſſion that actually animated them to make ſo long and obſtinate a 
2 4 reſiſtance to that all- ſubduing people, as well as many bold attempts 
ron. to ſhake off their yoke. So great an abhorrence had the Caledonians 
of ſubjection to the Romans, that many of them put their own wives 
1 and children to death with their own hands, when they deſpaired of 
Agric. c. 38, being able to preſerve them from ſlavery by any other means. The 
character which Tacitus gives of the ancient Britons, even after they 

had ſubmitted to the Roman government, but before they were 
enervated by Roman luxury, is probably very juſt, and is certainly 

very honourable. * The Britons are a people who pay their taxes, 

* and obey the laws with pleaſure; provided no arbitrary illegal 

1 1 | | demands 
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« demands are made upon them; but theſe they cannot bear with- A 

: a acit, vita 
« out the greateſt impatience. For they are only reduced to the cs c. 13. 
ſtate of ſubjects, not of ſlaves.“ 


Valour in war was the moſt admired and popular virtue of the Valour in 


ancient Britons. Their natural courage, ariſing from the ſoundneſs * 
and vigour of their conſtitutions, was raiſed to an enthuſiaſtic height fin. 
by many powerful incentives. They were accuſtomed, almoſt from |: 3: © 47. 
their infancy, to handle arms; and to ing the glorious actions of 

their anceſtors. This inſpired their young hearts with impatient 

deſires to be engaged in war. The ſword of Artho was in the 

© hand of the king; and he looked with joy on its poliſhed ſtuds: 

* thrice he attempted to draw it, and thrice he failed—Althan! he 

« ſaid with a ſmile, haſt thou beheld my father? Heavy is the 

«* ſword of the king; ſurely his arm was ſtrong. O that I were 


% like him in battle, when the rage of his wrath aroſe !—Years may — 5 * 


come on, O Althan, and my arm be ſtrong.” A great part of p. 18. 


their youth was ſpent in martial exerciſes, in which they were care- 3 
fully inſtructed by the ableſt maſters. As they advanced in years, v. 1. p. 30. 
they were made fully ſenſible that every thing in life depended on 
their valour: that the ſmiles of the fair, the favour of the great, 
the praiſes of the bards, and the applauſes of the people, and even 
happineſs after death, were only to be obtained by brave and daring 
exploits in war. Mine arm reſcued the feeble, the haughty found 
my rage was fire—For this my fathers ſhall meet me at the gates 
„of their airy-halls, tall, with robes of light, with mildly-kindled U 
« eyes.” When they arrived at manhood, arms were put into p. 149, 150. 
their hands, in the public aſſembly of their countrymen, with much 
ſolemnity and pomp; and from thence forward, war became the 

chief delight and buſineſs of their lives; from whence they derived pellobtier 
their glory and their ſupport. Thoſe muſt have been poltroons in- — * 14 
deed, who were not rendered brave by ſuch an education, and by ſo c. 11, 15. 


many powerful motives to valour. 


L112 Hoſpitality 


> 
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Hoſpitality and kindneſs to ſtrangers was another of the moſt 
mining virtues of the ancient Britons, and of all the other Celtic 
Id. ibid. nations. As ſoon as they beheld the face of a ſtranger, all their 
haughtineſs and ferocity were laid aſide; they felt the ſincereſt joy 

at his arrival, accoſted him with the moſt friendly greetings, and 

Diod. Sieul. Save him the warmeſt invitations to enter their doors, which flew 
I. 5. P. 215. open for his reception. It was even long eſteemed infamous, by the 
ancient Britons, for a chieftain to ſnut the door of his houſe at all; 

Offian's Po- «© Jeſt (as the bards expreſſed it) the ſtrangers ſhould come and be- 
_—_ 4 hold his contracted ſoul.” As ſoon as a ſtranger accepted the 
friendly invitation, and entered the hoſpitable door, water was pre- 

ſented to him to waſh his feet; and if he received and uſed it, and 

Giraldos At the ſame time delivered his arms to the maſter of the houſe, it 
2 was underſtood as an intimation that he deſigned to favour him with 
Camb. c. 10. his company for ſome time, at leaſt one night. This diffuſed joy 
over the whole manſion, the muſic of the harp aroſe, and an enter- 
tainment was immediately prepared and ſerved up, as ſumptuous 

Id. ibid, and abundant as the entertainer could afford. After the entertain- 
ment was finiſhed, the hoſt might, without any breach of the laws 

of hoſpitality, enter into a familiar converſation with his gueſt, aſk 

Did. Sicul. his name, from whence he came, whither he was going, and ſuch 
l. 5. c. 28. queſtions, As long as the ſtranger ſtaid, his perſon was eſteemed 
ſacred and inviolable, the ſeaſon was devoted to feſtivity, and every 

Ben 2 Bel. amuſement in the power of his hoſt was procured for him, to make 
c. 23. him paſs his time agreeably, and prolong his itay. Before his de- | 
parture, it was uſual for the ſtranger to exchange a ſword, ſpear, 

ſhield, or ſome ptece of armour with his hoſpitable entertainer ; and 

theſe they both preſerved with religious care, as marks of mutual 

Oſkan's Po. friendſhip, and the rights of hofpitality eftabliſhed between them and 
yp A families and poſterity. This virtue of hoſpitality continued to 
Girald, Cam- be practiſed long after this period, by the genuine poſterity of the 
ite Britons, in Wales and the Highlands of Scotland; nor is it 


ſcript. Camb. 
c. 10. . quite 


Hoſpi:ality. 
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quite baniſhed from ſome of the moſt unfrequented parts of theſe Dr. M-Pher- 
| ſon's Diſſer- 


countries, where it is moſt neceſſary, even to this day. antions, 9.339% 


It is a little uncertain whether or not we ought to reckon chaſtity Chaſtity. 
among the national virtues of the ancient Britons. If we could de- 
pend upon the truth of ſome anecdotes related of them by ancient 
authors, we ſhould be led to think that they were not very delicate 
or ſcrupulous in that point. In particular, if we may believe Dio, 
the people of Caledonia, in the beginning of the third century, when 
they were invaded by the emperor Severus, had all their wives in 
common, and brought up all their children in common, as not Xiphilin. ex 
knowing to what father any of them belonged. To confirm this — NN 
account, he relates a pretended converſation between the empreſs 
Julia, and the wife of Argetocoxus, a Britiſh prince; in which the 
empreſs having upbraided the Britiſh ladies for this promiſcuous in- 
tercourſe, the other made a ſmart reply, not denying, but retorting 
the charge on the Roman ladies. Cæſar gives much the ſame account 14. ibid. 
of the Britons of the South in his time, in this reſpect. Ten or 
« twelve perſons, who are commonly near relations, as fathers, 
* ſons, and brothers, all have their wives in common. But the 
4 children are preſumed to belong to that man to whom the mother 
« was married.” There are ſeveral conſiderations, however, which Dy an. 
may juſtly make us diſtruſt the truth of theſe accounts. It is very 
probable that Cæſar, Dio, and others were deceived by appearances, 
and were led to entertain this opinion of the promiſcuous intercourſe 
of the ſexes among the ancient Britons, by obſerving the promiſ- 
cuous manner in which they lived, and particularly in which they- 
ſlept. The houſes of the Britons were not like ours at preſent, or 
like thoſe of the Romans in thoſe times, divided into ſeveral diſtinct 
apartments; but conſiſted of one large circular room or hall, with a g;..11. Cam- 
fire in the middle; around which the whole family, and viſitants, 2 3 
men, women, 1 children, ſlept on the floor, in one continued * 2 


of ſtraw or ruſhes, 


7 This 
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This excited unfavourable ſuſpicions in the minds of ſtrangers, 
accuſtomed to a more deccat manner of living ; but theſe ſuſpicions 
were probably without foundation. For the ancient Germans, who 
were in many reſpects extremely like the ancient Britons, and lived 

Tacit. de mo- in the ſame promiſcuous and crouded manner, were remarkable for 
* their chaſtity and conjugal fidelity. Nay, though the poſterity of 
"Ti the Britons continued to live in the ſame manner, both in Wales and 
— 3 the Highlands of Scotland, many ages after this period, it is well 
tation, p. 140. known to have had no ill effect on their morals. If we conſult the 

poems of our moſt ancient Britiſh bard, who was cotemporary with 
the hiſtorian Dio, and much better acquainted with the manners of 
his country than any foreigner could be; they abound with the moſt 
bend beautiful deſcriptions of the modeſty, innocence, and virtue of the 
ſian, paſſim, Britiſh ladies, and the honour and conjugal affection of both ſexes, 
It will perhaps be difficult to produce a more affecting example of 
the tenderneſs and warmth of wedding-love on both fides, when all 
circumſtances are duly conſidered, than is contained in the following 
ſhort tale. © They told to Son-mor of Clunar, that his brother was 
« ſlain by Cormac, in fight. Three days darkened Son-mor over 
“ his brother's fall. His ſpouſe beheld the ſilent king, and foreſaw 
e his ſteps to war. She prepared the bow in ſecret, to attend her 
ee hlue-ſhielded hero. To her dwelt darkneſs at Atha, when he was 
e not there - From their hundred ſtreams, by night, poured down 
% the ſons of Alnecma. They had heard the ſhield of the king, 
« and their rage aroſe. In clanging arms they moved along to- 
« wards Ullin of the groves. Son-mor ſtruck his ſhield, at times, 
e the leader of the war. | 


Far behind followed Sul-allin (beautiful eye) over the ſtreamy | 
&« hills. She was a light on the mountain, when they croſſed the 
* vale below. Her ſteps were ſtately on the vale, when they roſe 
on the moſſy hill.—She feared to approach the king, who left her 


« in echoing Atha. But when the roar of battle roſe ; when hoſt 
| 8 « was 
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vas rolled on hoſt ; when Son-mor burnt like the fire of Heaven 
in clouds; with her ſpreading hair came Sul-allin ; for ſhe trem- 
5 bled for her king—He ſtopt the ruſhing ſtrife to fave the love of 
heroes The foe fled by night—Son-mor ſlept without his blood; _ "_ 
ce the blood which ought to be poured on the warrior's tomb.“ It is p. 127, 128. 
impoſſible that a people who were capable of ſuch tender feelings, 
could be in general ignorant, or regardleſs of the laws of chaſtity 
and virtuous love; though ſome individuals amongſt them might be 


brutal in their diſpoſitions and manners. 


The truth is, the laws of matrimony appear to have been held as Conjupai 
ſacred, and the violations of them as odious among the ancient Bri- * 
tons as among the Germans. The univerſal indignation of the Bri- 
gantes againſt their queen Cartiſmandua, on account of her gallan- 
tries, is a ſufficient proof of this. © Cartiſmandua, queen of the 
“ Brigantes, was a princeſs famous by the luſtre of her race, the 
* greatneſs of her power, and the favour and protection of the 
% Romans. But her manners being corrupted by proſperity, ſhe 
became wanton and luxurious; and deſpiſing her huſband Venu- 
« tius, beſtowed her perſon and crown on Vellocatius, her armour- 
* bearer. This flagitious deed proved the total ruin of her family; 


Tacit. Hiſt, 
her enraged ſubjects embracing the party of her injured huſband.” 1, — c. 45. 


A frugal parſimonious ſimplicity in their way of life, hath been Frugality. 
commonly reckoned among the virtues of uncivilized nations, (who 

had made but little progreſs in the arts) and particularly of the an- CR I 
cient Britons, But this ſimplicity, in theſe circumſtances, is not p. 347- 
properly a virtue, as it is the effect of neceſſity, rather than of 
choice; and owing rather to their ignorance, than to their contempt 

of luxury. It will by-and-bye appear, that though the ancient Eri- 


tons could, and very often did live upon little, they had no averſion 


to indulge their appetites when they had an opportunity. Accord- 
ingly the Romans did not find it a difficult taſk to draw them off 
from their boaſted ſimplicity of living, and to give them a taſte for 

| luxury 
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luxury and magnificence. From uſing (ſays Tacitus) our lan- 
« guage and dreſs, they proceeded, by degrees, to imitate our 
„ luxuries, our porticos, baths, and ſumptuous entertain= 
Agric. c. 21. „ ments.“ 
Sincerity. Sincerity and plain- dealing are virtues to which the ancient Britons 


had probably a juſter claim. Fawning, flattery, and deceit are not 

the vices of a brave unpoliſhed people, who are commonly frank and 
oOpen-hearted, and ſpeak their real ſentiments without diſguiſe. 
This is the character which is given by Diodorus Siculus of the 
ancient Britons. Their manners are plain and ſimple, and they 

Diod. Sicul. & are abſolute ſtrangers to the pernicious cunning and diſſimulation 


A CY Co 21. . 
” of the men of our times.“ 
P- 347. 
Social affec- The ancient Britons, and other Celtic nations, were famous for 


— the warmth of their natural affections, their duty to their parents 
and ſuperiors, and their inviolable attachment to their friends and 


Nicol. Da- family. All the young men of a clan or family treated the old 

maſcen. apud 

Stobæum, men with the reſpect and duty due to parents; and thoſe of the ſame 

Serm. 37. | | . 

P. 118. age behaved toward one another as brethern. Nothing could equal 
the reſpect, affection, and inviolable attachment which every family 
bore to its head or chieftain. For his ſafety and honour every one 

Tacit. de mo- Of his friends and followers was always ready to expoſe his own life 

_ % m7 to the moſt imminent danger. In a word, all the members of a clan 
or family were animated, as it were, with one ſpirit ; and whoever 

+ did an injury, or offered an affront to one of them, drew upon him- 

Id. ibid. | . a . . 

4 ſelf the reſentment of the whole. This family affection or clanſhip 

Ofian's Po- reigned long among the poſterity of the ancient Britons in the High- 


p. 40%, 168, lands of Scotland, and is hardly yet extinguiſhed. 


p-. 107, 108. 

os Meß Though it is moſt agreeable to contemplate the fair and beautiful 
fide, either of national or particular characters; yet our regard to 

truth obliges us to reverſe the medal, and take a ſhort view of the 

moſt remarkable national blemiſhes and vices of our Britiſh anceſtors. 


The 
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The extravagant fondneſs of the ancient Britons, and of all the — for 
other Celtic nations, for war, and the ſavage delight which they took 
in ſheddipg the blood of thoſe who they thought proper to eſteem 
their enemies, for little or no reaſon; though it appeared to them- 
ſelves a virtue, was certainly a moſt odious and pernicious vice. 
War was the chief buſineſs, delight and glory of the Britiſh chief- 1 
tains and their martial followers, as well as of the petty princes of Hitt, ces Celt, 
Gaul and Germany, and their attendants. Theſe hattling chiefs, 5. 40. ws 
and their ferocious mirmidons, thought all their time loſt that they 
ſpent 1n peace ; were unhappy when they were not engaged in ſome 
martial expedition, and tranſported with joy when they heard of an 4 * _ 
approaching foe. Far from being anxious about the juſtice of the p. 411. 
quarrel, they deſired only to fight and conquer, imagining that 
valour and victory rendered every thing right and honourable ; 
agreeable to their famous maxims—“ That they carried all their 
« rights on the points of their ſwords ; and that all things belonged Tit. Liv. 1. 
« to the brave, who had courage and ſtrength to ſeize them.“ This c 37 
fatal! fondneſs for war, and this total perverſion of all the moſt na- 
tural ideas of right and wrong, were the ſources of innumerable 
crimes and calamities among the ancient Britons; and the other an- 


cient nations of Europe. 


Robbery was another criminal practice to which the ancient Bri- Robbery, 
tons were too much addicted. Dio repreſents this as one of the chief 
employments of the Macatæ and Caledonians, on which they very — 
much depended for their ſubſiſtance. Like the ancient Germans, in Sever. 
they did not eſteem it either criminal or diſgraceful, but rather a 
brave and honourable action to rob and plunder the territories of the 
neighbouring ſtates; eſpecially if any national feud or rivalſhip ſub- 8 
ſiſted between them and theſe ſtates. In a time of peace, it was c. 23, 
uſual for the Britiſh chieftains to engage in ſome plundering expedi- 
tion, to prevent the people from forgetting the uſe of arms: and it 

was chiefly with the booty which they collected in theſe expeditions, 


2 Wau. I. ” Mmm | that. 
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xt. de Bel. that they ſupported and rewarded their followers. Theſe ideas and 
| Tack. 22 manners, ſo deſtructive to the ſecurity of property, and to the peace 
rib. Serman. and good order of ſociety, ſubſiſted too long . the poſterity of 


6. 6. 


Dr. M Pher- 
ſon's Diſſer- the ancient Britons. 


1 Sloth, or want of induſtry, was one of the moſt prevailing vices 
of the ancient Britons, and of all the other Celtic nations. This did 
not proceed from natural inactivity of ſpirit, or unwieldineſs of body, 
(for they were remarkable for the vivacity of the one, and the agi- 
lity of the other) but from their miſtaken notions of what was great 
and honourable. Educated in the midſt of arms, and accuſtomed, 
from their infancy, to hear nothing admired or celebrated but va- 
liant deeds in war, they looked upon every profeſſion, but that of 

. arms, as diſhonourable; and on every employment, but war, as un- 

I. 2. c. 8. 11. worthy of a man of ſpirit. To ſuch an extravagant height did the 
ancient Caledonians, and other Britons, carry theſe abſurd and per- 

nicious notions of honour, that they imagined that thoſe who fol- 
lowed any other employment but that of arms, not only lived 
deſpiſed, and died unlamented, but that their ſouls, after death, 
hovered in the lower regions, among fens and marſhes, and never 
mounted the winds, nor mingled with the ſouls of warriors in their 
airy halls. © To fight is mine—I ruſh forth, on eagle wings, to 
“ ſeize my beam of fame In the lonely vale of ſtreams, abides the 
little ſoul— Vears run on, ſeaſons return, but he 1s ſtill unknown. 
“ —In a blaſt comes cloudy death, and lays his gray head low. 

Offian's Po- © His ghoſt is rolled on the vapour of the fenny field. Its courſe is 

"— = never on hills, or moſſy dales of wind.” Accordingly the Britiſh 
chieftains, and their martial followers, thought it far below them 
to put their blood-ſtained hands to any uſeful labour, When they 
were not employed in their deſtructive trade of war; in the chace, 
the image of war; or in ſome predatory expedition; they (though 

Tacit de mo- not ſo unactive as the ancient Germans) ſpent too much of their 


Ton time in ſhameful indolence, or more ſhameful riot, Nay, not only 
were 
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were the induſtrious labourers deſpiſed, but alſo plundered, by theſe 
ſons of violence, who ſeized the fruits of their labours as their law- 
ful prey. My pointed ſpear, my ſharp ſword, and ſhining ſhield, 
&« (ſaid an old Celtic warrior) are my wealth and riches. With them 
„] plough, with them I reap, with them I make my wine, with 
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ce them I procure univerſal homage and ſubmiſſion. Whoever dare 


& not reſiſt my pointed ſpear, my ſharp ſword, and ſhining ſhield, 
“ falls proſtrate on his knees before me, and adores me as his lord 
“and king.” Where ſuch ſentiments and manners as theſe pre- 
vailed, it is no wonder that labour languiſhed, and that the moſt 
neceſſary and uſeful arts were much neglected. 


Drunkenneſs, or an exceſſive fondneſs for intoxicating liquors, is 
repreſented by many Greek and Roman authors to have been the 
predominant and reigning vice of all the Celtic nations. As the 
ancient Britons were of the ſame origin, and had the ſame national 
ſpirit and manners with the Germans, Gauls, and other Celtes, 
they were probably infected alſo with this vice. The following 
account which 1s given of the drunkenneſs of the Gauls, and their 
intemperate love of wine, by Diodorus Siculus, may therefore, with- 


Athenzus, 
I. 15. c. 14. 


Drunkenneſs, 


Pelloutier 
Hiſt, Celt. 
tom. 2. I. 2. 
©, 1. 


out injuſtice, be applied to thoſe Britons who had come from Gaul 


and ſettled in this iſland, and to their poſterity for ſeveral genera- 


tions. © The exceſſive coldneſs and badneſs of the climate, is the 


reaſon that Gaul produceth neither grapes nor olives. The Gauls 


« being deſtitute of theſe fruits, make a ſtrong liquor of barley, 


« which they call Zithus. They alſo made a kind of drink of ho- 
„ ney, diluted with water. Of wine, which is imported to them 
“ by merchants, they are fond to diſtraction; and drink it to exceſs, 
« until they are either overpowered with ſleep, or inflamed with a 
“ kind of madneſs—Quarrels often ariſe amongſt them when they 
« are over their cups, and they ftart up and fight in a moſt furious 
© manner, without the leaſt regard to their ſafety, or even to life.“ 
The Caledonians ſeem to have delighted greatly in Rrong exhilarat- 
Mmm 2 ing 


ng Sicul. 
e. 29 
2 P- 357. 
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ing liquors, called, in the poetical language of their bards, © the 

„ joy and ſtrength of the ſhell,” becauſe they drank it out of ſhells, 

« Now on the ſide of Mora, the heroes gathered to the feaſt, A 

e thouſand aged oaks are burning to the wind.—The ſtrength of the 

Ofian's Po- © ſhells goes round. And the fouls of the warriors brighten with 
bs, joy.“ In the weſtern iſlands of Scotland, which are ſeldom viſited 
by ſtrangers, many of the cuſtoms of the ancient Britons were long 
preſerved; and, amongſt others, the manner and exceſs of their 
drinking ; which are thus deſcribed by one who was well acquainted 

with them: © The manner of drinking uſed by the chief men of 

the iſles, is called in their language Streak, 1. e. a round, for the 

* company fat in a circle; the cup-bearer filled the drink round 

“ to them, and all was drunk out, whatever the liquor was, whe- 

ether ſtrong or weak. They continued drinking ſometimes twenty- 

e four, ſometimes forty-eight hours. It was reckoned a piece of 

% manhood to drink until they became drunk: and there were two 

* men with a barrow attending punctually on ſuch occaſions. They 

& ſtood at the door until ſome became drunk, and they carried them 

Mr. Martin's & upon the barrow to bed, and returned again to their poſt, as 


Deſcription of | | : 
the Weſtern © Jong as any continued freſh; and ſo carried off the whole com- 


Jilands, p. 5 

106. « pany one by one, as they became drunk.” The truth is, that 
mankind in all ages, eſpecially in cold climates, have been at great 

Origin of pains to procure for themſelves exhilarating and intoxicating liquors, 


_ Ys which cheered their ſpirits, warmed their hearts, and filed their 
{ cle 8, : 


v. 1. p. icg. minds with joy. In the firſt ſtages of civilization, when arts and 
commerce were in their infancy, ſuch liquors were obtained with 
much difficulty; and therefore, when they had procured them, they 
ſwallowed them with much eagerneſs, and little moderation. 


Remarkable Beſides the virtues and vices of a people, ſtrictly ſo called, there 
marka A Peopie, F 

cuſtoms vthe are certain cuſtoms, habitudes, and ways of acting in the common 
tons. affairs of life, which are indifferent as to their morality, but claim 


Our attention, as they diſtinguiſh one nation from another, and diſ- 
f 2 cover 
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cover their various circumſtances and characters. Of this kind are 5 
The different ranks and claſſes into which a people are divided 

The modes in which they accoſt each other, and expreſs their civi- 
lities—The manner in which the ſexes treat one another The cere- 

monies of their marriages The way of bringing up their children 

The rites of ſepulture The ſolemnities of their declaring war, and 

making peace, &c. | 

As ſoon as the inhabitants of any country are formed into ſtates. Ranks. 

and kingdoms, they muſt be divided into different ranks and claſſes. 

In the firſt and ſimpleſt ſtages of ſociety, the diſtinctions of rank and 

degrees of ſubordination are but few. This was the caſe both in 

Gaul and Britain, when theſe countries were firſt invaded by the 
Romans. In Gaul (ſays Cæſar) there are only two claſſes of men 

« who enjoy any conſiderable degree of honour and diſtinction; Czeſar de Bel, 
„Which are the nobles, and the Druids.” Tt was exactly the ſame 225 Y 
in Britain, The diſtinguiſhed honours and immunities of the Druids 

have been already deſcribed *. The nobles were the chieftains, or 
heads of the ſeveral clans or families of which each little kingdom 
conſiſted. Theſe chieftains were all equal in dignity, though dif- 

ferent in power, according to the number of their followers. The 
common people were all nearly upon a level; and, if we may believe 

Cæſar, ſo ſubmiſſive to the will, and dependant upon the power and 

bounty of the nobles, that their condition was not many degrees bet- 

ter than that of ſlaves. In the loweſt rank were ſuch as had been 14. ibid. 
taken in war, or by ſome other means reduced to actual {lavery. 
Theſe unhappy perſons were the property of their reſpective maſters, 3 
and were either ſold or given in preſents, like any other property. p. 9%. 
In the following ſpeech of Boſmina, the daughter of the famous 

Fingal, an hundred captive maids are given away with as little cere- 

mony as an hundred horſes, or an hundred hawks. * Son of the 

+ diſtant Sora, begun the mildly bluſhing maid, come to the feaſt of 


* Zee Chap, IL: | 
| Morven's 
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Modes of ad- 
dreſs. 


Origin of 
Laws, Arts, 
and Sciences, 
v. 1. p. 328. 
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_ « Morven's king, to Selma's ſhaded walls. Take the peace of 


& heroes, O warrior, and let the dark ſword reſt by thy fide, 
& And if thou chuſeſt the wealth of kings, hear the words of the 
ce generous Aldo.—He gives to Erragon an hundred ſteeds, the chil- 
c dren of the reign; an hundred maids from diſtant lands; an hun- 
% dred hawks with fluttering wing, that fly along the ſky." 


As ſoon as the inhabitants of any country begin to live in ſociety, 
they adopt certain modes of addreſs, by which they expreſs their 
attention, reſpect, and good-will to each other, according to their 
various ranks. Theſe modes of addreſs and civility have been very 
different in different countries, and in the ſame country at different 
times. The ſame action or geſture which in one country, at one 


period, hath paſſed for the higheſt refinement of politeneſs, and as 


expreſſive of the greateſt reſpect; in another country, or at another 
time, hath been eſteemed the moſt ſhocking rudeneſs, and unpar- 
donable affront. This is indeed the proper province of fancy and 
faſhion, in which they reign with arbitrary ſway, and diſcover their 
whimſical capricious natures, uncontrouled by reaſon. Though 


the obſervation of theſe modes and faſhions of behaviour is of no 
ſmall importance, as long as their authority ſubliſts, yet they are of 
ſo ackle and fleeting a nature, ſo apt to ariſe and reign for a time, 


and then to decay and be forgot for ever, that it is quite impoſible 
to give a regular hiſtorical deduction of them in any country; and 
therefore we muſt be contented with a very brief account of ſome 


few of the moſt remarkable of them in every period. 


It hath been a very ancient cuſtom, which hath prevailed almoſt 
in all countries, for men to approach their ſuperiors, eſpecially per- 
ſons of very high rank, and to expreſs their reſpect for them with 
geſtures and ceremonies very much reſembling thoſe with which they 
approached their altars, and expreſſed their veneration for the objects 
of their religious worſhip. The affections which they intended to 


expreſs towards theſe different objects being of the ſame kind, they 


Were 
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were naturally led to expreſs them in the ſame manner. Of this ex- 
amples might be brought from the hiſtory of every age and country, 
if it were neceſſary; but the following very remarkable one from the 
hiſtory of Britain in this period, will be ſufficient. The temples of 


the ancient Britons were all circular; and the Druids, in performing = 
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Borlaſe's 


the public offices of their religion, never neglected to make three Hitt. Corn- 


practice was ſo habitual to the ancient Britons, that it continued, in 
ſome places, many ages after the Druids and their religion were both 


deſtroyed. * In the Scottiſh iſles, the vulgar never come to the 
« ancient ſacrificing and fire-hallowing Karns, but they walk three 
e times round them, from eaſt to weſt, according to the courſe of the 


© ſun. This ſanctified tour, or round by the ſouth, is called Deiſ- 


| l. 2. 
turns round the altar, accompanied by all the worſhippers. This c. 19. : 


Martin's De- 


cal, from Deas or Deſs, the right-hand, and Soil or Sul, the ſcription of 


the Weſtern 


« ſun; the right-hand being ever next the heap or cairn.” In the Iſlands, p. 117. 


fame iſles it is the cuſtom and faſhion of the people to teſtify their 
reſpect for their chieftains, the proprietors of their ſeveral iſles, and 
other perſons of diſtinction, by performing the Deiſcal round them 
in the fame manner. A gentleman giving an account of his recep- 
tion in one of the weſtern iſlands, of which he was proprietor, de- 
ſeribes the ceremony of the Deiſcal in this manner: „One of the 


* natives would needs expreſs his high eſteem for my perſon, by 


% making a turn round about me ſun-ways, and at the ſame time 
<« bleſſing me, and wiſhing me all happineſs. But I bid him let 


alone that piece of homage, telling him I was ſenſible of his good 
« meaning towards me. But this poor man was very much diſap- 


“pointed, as were alſo his neighbours; for they doubted not but 


* this ancient ceremony would have been very acceptable to me; and 


« one of them told me that this was a thing due to my character 
* from them, as to their chief and patron; and that they could not, 


ſuperſtitious and ceremonious Deiſcal were both of the ſame origin 


& and. 


Id. ibid... 
and would not fail to perform it.“ It is highly probable, that the p. = 
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and antiquity ; and that both had been univerſally practiſed by the 
ancient Britons; the one as an act of worſhip to their Gods; and the 
other as a piece of politenels to their princes and chieftains, 


2 The fair ſex have, in all ages, and almoſt in all countries, except 
among mere ſavages, been treated with ſome peculiar marks of atten- 
tion and politeneſs, expreſſive of the eſteem and tender regards of 

the other ſex. This was remarkably the caſe among the ancient Bri- 
tons, and all the other Celtic nations of Europe, even when they 
were in the loweſt ſtages of civilization, and but little removed from 

. ſavages, in ſome other reſpects. Theſe brave, rough, unpoliſhed 

a l Hiſtoire de nations treated their women with much attention and reſpect, as the 

f 1 12 objects of their higheſt eſteem and moſt ſincere affection. They 
| allowed them to enjoy the regal. dignity, when it fell to them of 

d int and their greateſt heroes did not diſdain to fight under their 

Agric. c. 16. command. They paid great regard to their advice in their moſt im- 

Tacit. de mo- Portant affairs, eſteeming them a kind of oracles, endued with more 

1 than human ſagacity and foreſight. The beauties and virtues of the 
fair were the favourite themes of the ancient Britiſh bards, and their 
good graces were regarded as the moſt glorious rewards of their 
heroes. At foamy Cruruth's ſource, dwelt Rurmar, hunter of 
& boars. His daughter was fair as a ſun-beam ; white-boſomed 
“ Strina-dona. Many a king of heroes, and hero of iron ſhields, 
* many a youth of heavy locks came to Rurmar's echoing hall. 
* They came to woo the maid, the ſtately huntreſs of Tormoth 
« wild. —But thou lookeſt careleſs from thy ſteps, high-boſomed 
“ Strina-dona. If on the heath ſhe moved, her breaſt was whiter 
& than the down of Cana ; if on the ſea-beat ſhore, than the foam 
&« of the rolling ocean. Her eyes were two ſtars of light; her face 
« was heaven's bow, in ſhowers; her dark hair flowed round it, 

Offian's Po- © like the ſtreamy clouds; thou wert the dweller of ſouls, white- 

ems, ©: 2* „ handed Strina-dona. Their braveſt warriors felt the moſt gene- 


P- 198. : 
rous compaſſion for the ſufferings of the ſes, and flew like lightning; 
: to 
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to their relief. © We came to the ſilent bay, and heard the maid of 


„ night —How long will ye roll around me, blue-tumbling waters 
„ of ocean? My dwelling was not always in caves, nor beneath the 
« whiſtling tree. The feaſt was ſpread in Forthoma's hall; my 
% father delighted in my voice. The youths beheld me in the ſteps 
« of my lovelineſs, and bleſſed the dark-hair'd Ninathoma. It was 
% then thou didſt come, O Uthal! like the ſun of Heaven. The 


« ſouls of the virgins are thine, ſon of generous Lathmor ! But 


% why doſt thou leave me alone, in the midſt of roaring waters? 
The tear ſtarted from my eye, when I heard the voice of the maid. 
I ſtood before her in my arms, and ſpoke the words of peace. 


« Lovely dweller of the cave, what ſigh is in that breaſt ? Shall — 


437 


« Offian lift his ſword in thy preſence, the deſtruction of thy foes ?” p. 262, 263. 


Any inſults offered to the perſons or to the honour of their women; 
excited the greateſt indignation and the keeneſt reſentment in the 
minds of the ancient Britons. The brutal behaviour of the Romans, 
to Boadicia and her daughters, ſeems to have inflamed the rage of 
her own ſubjects, and of the other Britiſh nations, more than all 


Tacit. Annal, 


their other injuries and oppreſſions. In a word, the people of Bri- +: ©: 31. 


tain in this period, though they have been often repreſented as no 
better than ſavages and barbarians, were truly polite in their ſenti- 
ments and behaviour to the tender ſex; and animated with no ſmall 
portion of that generous and virtuous gallantry, which appeared, 
accompanied with many extravagancies, in the knight-errantry of 
the middle ages, 


As marriage 1s the neareſt and moſt endearing tie, and the foun- Ceremonies 


dation of all other relations, certain ceremonies have been uſed at 
the celebration of it, in almoſt every country. Theſe ceremonies, 
in the firſt ſtages of ſociety, were commonly few and ſimple; when 
little more was neceſſary in contracting marriages, than the mutual 


affection of the parties, and a few preſents, expreſſive of that affec- 


tion, delivered to each other in the preſence of their friends, at the 
Vo“. I. Nan | marriage 


of marriage. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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marriage feaſt. This was the caſe among the ancient Germans, and 
probably among the ancient Britons. © To the huſband the wife 
* gives no dowry, but the huſband to the wife. The parents and 
« relations of both are preſent, and declare their approbation of the 
« preſents. Theſe preſents are not adapted to flatter the vanity or 
& adorn the perſon of the bride ; but commonly conſiſt of a certain 
«© number of oxen, a bridled horſe, a ſhield, a ſpear, and a ſword. 
The bride too, makes the bridegroom a preſent of ſome arms. By 
* the delivery of theſe mutual preſents, the marriage is ſolemnized. 
Tacit. de mo- This they eſteem the moſt indiſſcyable tie, the moſt ſacred bond 
1 mah. © of union, and the connubial Gods.” Tacitus obſerves, that the 
reaſon why the bridegroom made a preſent of oxen, horſes, and 
arms, rather than of female ornaments to his bride, was to intimate 
to her that ſhe was to partake in his toils and dangers, as well as 
1d. ibid. His pleaſures. It was a cuſtom among the ancient Britons, on theſe 
Ofian's Po- occaſions, that the father of the bride made a preſent of his own 
ray = Tag arms to his ſon-in-law. As the ancient Britons, and all the other 
Celtic nations, delighted much in feaſting, no marriage was ſolem- 
nized among them without a great feaſt, to which all the relations 
of both parties, who were within the third degree of kindred, were 
invited by the bridegroom, at his own houſe, on the day when the 
bride was conducted thither by her friends. When the parties were - 
rich, they made preſents to their friends at this marriage-feaſt ; but 
when they were poor, each of their friends made them ſome ſmall 
preſent, according to their ability and generoſity. At the concluſion 
of the feaſt, the parties were conducted to the marriage-bed by the 
Vide Joh. O. whole company, with muſic, dancing, ſhouting, and every demon- 
Srienboo, ſtration of joy. On the morning after the marriage, before they 
. aroſe from bed, the huſband made his wife a preſent of conſiderable 
Vide Leges value, according to his circumſtances, which became her peculiar 
Wallicæ, p. 
80. 88. 315, Property, and was entirely at her own diſpoſal. There is not the 


leaſt probability, that the ſhocking cuſtom of the * enjoying the 
| wives 
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wives of the nobility, and the nobility thoſe of their vaſſals, the Dr. M-Pher- 
. . . ö , 98 ſon's Diſſerta- 
firſt night after their marriage, ever prevailed in any part of Bri- tions, p. 192, 


tain; though it is mentioned by ſeveral very grave hiſtorians. * 


The wives of the ancient Britons, eſpecially of their warriors, had — 
not only the management of their domeſtic affairs devolved upon g 
them, but they had the care and direction of the whole concerns of 
the family without doors, as well as within, committed to them; 
the huſbands being almoſt conſtantly employed either in war or hunt- 
ing; and even when they were not ſo employed, they were too lazy, or 
too proud to labour. For what, Tacitus ſays of the ancient Germans, 
might with equal truth have been ſaid of their cotemporaries in Bri- 
tain. Thoſe who are braveſt and moſt warhke among them, 

« never do any work or mind any buſineſs; but when they are not 
c engaged in war or hunting, ſpend their whole time in loitering 
and feaſting; committing the management of their houſes, lands, 

| 30 i 8 Tacit. de mo- 
and all their affairs, to their women, old men, and children.” rib Ger. c. 15. 
Theſe haughty warriors not only diſliked, but deſpiſed labour, and 
imagined that they would have been diſhonoured for ever, if they 


had ſtooped to do any uſeful work. 


As the women among the ancient Britons, and other Celtic na- Birch and edu- 


cation of their 


tions, were generally of robuſt and healthy conſtitutions, and led children, 

ſimple, innocent, and rural lives, they are ſaid to have brought 

forth their children with little pain or danger, and often without Cluver, de 
| . . . p German. An- 

any aſſiſtance, or interruption to their buſineſs. When a birth was tg. I. 1. c. 21. 

attended with any difficulty, they put certain girdles, made for that | 

_ Purpoſe, about the women in labour, which they imagined gave 

immediate and effectual relief. Theſe girdles, which were believed 

to facilitate the birth of heroes, are reckoned in the poems of Oſſian, Oſfan's Po- 

| : 6 | | : ems, v. 1. 

among the treaſures of kings. Such girdles were kept with care, p. 115. 

till very lately, in many families in the Highlands of Scotland. 

They were impreſſed with ſeveral myſtical figures; and the ceremony 

of binding them about the women's waiſt, was accompanied with 


Nnn 2 | words 


= — Pm 
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Oftian's po- words and geſtures, which ſhewed the cuſtom to have been of great 


ems, v. 1. 1 | «2 . 
p. =p in a antiquity, and to have come originally from the Druids. It was the 
« 40 cuſtom of all the Celtic nations, to plunge their new-born infants 


Cluver. Ger- | . , g 
man. Antiq. into ſome lake or river, even in the winter ſcaton, with a view to 


Pt = try the firmneſs of their conſtitutions, and to harden their bodies, 
The Britons might therefore, on this account, have adopted the 
boaſtful ſpeech of Numanus, the Rutihan, who was of the Celtic 


race. 
Durum a ſtirpe genus: natos ad flumina primum 
Virg. En. a s : . * 
ix. V. 604. Deferimus; ſxvoque gelu duramus & undis. 
Strong from the cradle, of a ſturdy brood, 
| We bear our new- born infants to the flood; 
. There bath'd amid the ſtream, our boys we hold, 
irg. Nn. 9. . | . . . 
n A With winter harden'd, and inur'd to cold. 


v. 820. 
The ancient inhabitants of Scandinavia are ſaid to have had a cuſ- 
| tom, long before they had an wledge of Chriftianity, of pouring 
Introduction a 8 #4 7 * 150 e OO 5 Þ * 
PHittvirede water upon the heads of their children as ſoon as they were born, 

Dannemarc, OG | | | R "oY , 
and giving them a name. But we have no certain evidence that this 


p. 209. 
cuſtom prevailed in Britain; and if we may depend upon the teſti- 
mony of a modern writer, who ſeems to be well acquainted with the 
cuſtoms of the ancient inhabitants of the northern parts of this iſland, 

Cans po. the Britons, before the introduction of Chriſtianity, did not give 


7. 33. in names to their ſons till after they had performed ſome brave action, and 
note. given ſome indication of their diſpoſition and character. This much 

at leaſt is certain, that all the names of the ancient Britons, preſerved 
by the Greek and Roman writers, as well as by their own bards, 
are ſignificant in the Britiſh language. Some of the ancient Britons, 
if we may believe Solinus, had a cuſtom of putting the firft meal 
into the mouth of every male child, on the point of his father's 
ſword; praying, at the ſame time, that he might prove a brave 
warrior, and at laſt fall in battle; which was eſteemed by them 


Solin. c. 35. 


* See Baxter's Gloſſarium Britan. and Offian's Poems, paſſim. 


the 
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the only honourable and deſirable kind of death. Every mother Solin, c. 35. 
among the ancient inhabitants of Britain, as well as of Germany, 
not excepting thoſe of the higheſt rank, nurſed all her own chil- 3 


dren, without having the leaſt idea that it was s poſſible for any other e. 20. 
woman to perform that parental office. 


We may be very certain that the ancient Britons did not bring up 
their children in a tender and delicate manner. A people who were 
themſelves ſo ill accommodated, and ſo rough and hardy, could have 
no opportunity, and even no conception, of giving their youth ſuch 
an education; which would have rendered them quite unfit for the 
way of life for which they were deſigned. The following deſcrip- 
tion of the manner in which the ancient Germans reared their chil- 
dren, may be applied, with truth and juſtice, to the people of this 
iſland, before their manners were changed by their ſubjection to and 
intercourſe with the Romans. The children of the nobility are 
« brought up with as little delicacy and tenderneſs as thoſe of the 
common people. In every houſe you ſee the little boys, the ſons 
of lords and peaſants, equally ſordid and ill clothed, lying and 
“ playing promiſcuouſly together upon the ground, and among the 
* cattle, without any viſible diſtinction. In this manner they grow | 
e up, without care or cockering, to that prodigious ſtrength and Tacit. de me- 
« ſtature which we behold with admiration.” The ſons of the 3 IN 
ancient Germans, Gauls, and Britons, of all ranks, were allowed to 
run, wreſtle, jump, ſwim, climb,. and, in a word, to do what they 
pleaſed, without almoſt any reſtraint, till they began to advance to- 
wards manhood, To this continual exerciſe and perle liberty, toge- 
ther with the ſimplicity of their diet, Cæſar aſcribes the great Ps 
ſtrength of body, and boldneſs of ſpirit, to Which the youth of theſe Gal. I. 4. c. 1. 
nations attained. | | | 
| When the youth of Germany, Gaul, and Britain began to ap- 
proach the manly age, ſome more attention began to be paid to 
them, both by their Tarents and the public; for beſore that period, 
It. 
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Cæſar de Bel. 
Gal. I. 6. 
c. 18. 
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it was accounted a ſhame for a father to be ſeen in company with 
his ſon; and they were not conſidered as members of the fate. 
Such of them as were deſigned for the prieſtly order, were then put 
under the direction of the Druids, for their inſtruction in the ſci- 
ences, and in the principles of law, morality, and religion; and 
thoſe who were intended for the warlike life, had arms put into their 


hands by their fathers, or neareſt kinſmen, in a public aſſembly of 


the whole warriors of the clan or ſtate. Some veſtiges of this laſt 


cuſtom continued till within the memory of man, eſpecially with 


reſpe& to the eldeſt ſons of their lairds or chieftains in ſome parts of 
the Highlands, and weſtern iſles of Scotland. From this period, 
which was commonly between the fifteenth and eighteenth years of 
their age, the youth applied with zeal and ſpirit to qualify themſelves 
for performing, with honour, the duties of that profeſſion which 
they had embraced, with the conſent of their friends and famuly. 


As war was the favourite profeſſion of the ancient Britons, they 
had many remarkable cuſtoms in the proſecution of it; of which it 
will be ſufficient to mention only a very few. When an unfortunate 
chieftain implored the protection and aſſiſtance of another, he ap- 
proached the place of his reſidence with a. ſhield all bloody in one 
hand, to intimate the death of his friends; and a broken ſpear in 
the other, to repreſent his own incapacity to revenge them. A 
prince having immediate occaſion for the aſſiſtance of his warlike 


followers, to repel ſome ſudden invaſion, or engage in ſome expedi- 


tion, beſides ſtriking the ſhield and ſounding the horn, to give warn- 
ing to thoſe who were within hearing ; he ſent the Cran-tara, or a 


ſtick burnt at the end and dipped in the blood of a goat, by a ſwift 


meſſenger, to the neareſt hamlet, where he delivered it, without 
ſaying one word, but the name of the place of rendezvous. This 
Cran-tara, which was well underſtood to denounce deſtruction by 
fire and ſword, to all who did not obey this ſummons, was carried 


with great rapidity from village to village; and the prince, in a 
little 
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little time, found himſelf ſurrounded by all his warriors, ready to Offian's Po- 
obey his commands. When one chieftain entered the territories of * th 
another on a friendly viſit, he and his followers carried their ſpears 

inverted, with their points behind them; but when they came with Id. ibid. 

a hoſtile intention, they carried them with the points before. An p. 5: 
invading army never neglected to draw blood from the firſt animal Mr: Martiv's 


Deſcription of 
they met with on the enemies? ground, and ſprinkle it upon their co- the Weſte:n 


lours. When two hoſtile armies lay near to each other, it was the —" is 
conſtant cuſtom of the commanders of both, to retire from their 
troops, and ſpend the night before a battle, each by himſelf alone, F 
meditating on the diſpoſitions he intended to make in the approach- Oflian's Po- 
ing action. When a Britiſh prince gained a victory, he ſeldom neg- Þ 16d. 9 
lected to erect ſome trophy or monument on the field of battle, to 13. bid. 
perpetuate the memory of his ſucceſs, and ſpeak to other years. P. 22. 
Theſe monuments conſiſted commonly of one large ſtone placed 
erect in the ground, without any inſcription; of which there are 
many {till ſtanding in different parts of Britain; though they have 
proved unequal to their charge, and have not been able to preſerve 
the names or memories of thoſe who erected them. As the Britiſh 
warriors had their arms put into their hands in public, and with va 
rious Ceremonies, ſo they reſigned them, when they became old and G . Po- 
unfit for the toils of war, in the ſame public manner, and with equal ems, uv. 1. 

p. 162. v. 2. 
ceremony. When two Britiſh kings or chiefs made peace after a p. 150. 
war, or entered into an alliance, they commonly confirmed the peace bid. v. 1. 
or alliance by feaſting together, by exchanging arms, and ſometimes . Martin's 


eſcription of 


by drinking a few drops of each other's blood ; which was efteemed = * _— 
9 es, p. 0 
a moſt ſacred and inviolable bond of friendſhip. OY 


That tender and ſincere affection which ſubſiſts among near rela- Rites of ſe- 
tions and dear friends through life, hath, in all ages and countries, ng 
diſpoſed the ſurvivors to pay certain honours to their deceaſed friends, 
and to commit their remains to the earth with ſome peculiar rites and 
ceremonies. Theſe funcral rites have been very different, in dif- 
1 ferent 
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ferent ages and countries, and have ſometimes varied conſiderably in 
different parts of the ſame country. This appears to have been the 
caſe in this iſland in the period we are now conſidering. The Bri- 
tiſh nations in the ſouth had certainly the ſame funeral rites with 
their neighbours the Gauls ; which are thus very briefly deſcribed 
by Cæſar. The funerals of the Gauls, conſidering their circum- 
“ ſtances, were ſumptuous and magnificent. It was their cuſtom 
e to throw into the funeral pile on which the body was burnt, thoſe 


„things, and even thoſe animals in which the deceaſed had moſt 
delighted; nay ſome ages ago they threw into the flaming pile 


Cæſar de Bel. 
Gal. J. 6. 
c. 19. 


* fuch of his ſervants and friends as had been his greateſt favourites, 
& and all were reduced to aſhes together in the ſame fire.” Pompo- 
nius Mela gives the ſame account of the funeral rites of the ancient 
Gauls, with theſe additional circumſtances : © That when they burnt 
the bodies of their dead, and buried their aſhes, they buried like- 


„ wiſe with them their books of accounts, and the notes of hand 


“for the ſums of money which they had lent whilit alive, that they 
e might exact the payment of them in the other world. That 


„ ſometimes alſo their near relations and friends have flung them- 


Mela, I. 3. 
C. 2. a 


Dr. Bor'aſe's 
Antiq. Cora- 
wal, p. 234, 
2 335» 


« ſelves into the funeral pile, that they might go and live with them 
ein a future ſtate.” That the ancient nations in the ſouth parts of 
Britain burnt the bodies of their dead in the fame manner, is not 
only probable, from their great affinity with, and great reſemblance 
to the Gauls, but is unqueſtionably evident, from the great number 
of urns, evidently of Britiſh workmanſhip, which have been found 
in ſeveral places full of aſhes, and human bones half burnt. For it 
is well known to have been the cuſtom of thoſe nations who burnt 
their: dead, carefully to gather their aſhes, and particularly their 
bones, and to put them into urns, with various rites and ceremonies, 
If the arms, or other things belonging to the deceaſed, had been 
thrown into the funeral pile, (which was common) the remains of 


theſe were alſo collected and preſerved, in the ſame manner with the 
| | bones 
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bones and aſhes. Theſe urns, with their various contents, were de- Dr. Borlaſe's 
poſited in ſepulchres, caves, or barrows, according to the prevailing _ 
cuſtom of the country. The ſepulchral urns of the ancient Britons 35 
were, for the moſt part, depoſited under barrows, or large circular 
heaps of earth and ſtones. - But as the bones of men being at full Id. ibid. 
length, and without any marks of burning, have been found in ſome | 
barrows, it appears, that on ſome occaſions the ancient Britons of 

5 8 a by Id. ibid, 
the ſouth buried their dead without burning. This was the conſtant p. 235. 
practice of the Caledonians, or Britons of the north; whoſe manner 
of burying their dead is thus deſcribed, by one who had the beſt 
opportunities of being acquainted with their cuſtoms : © They 
opened a grave ſix or eight feet deep; the bottom was lined with 
“fine clay, and on this they laid the body of the deceaſed; and if a 
« warrior, his ſword, and the heads of twelve arrows by his ſide. 
% Above they laid another ſtratum of clay, in which they placed the 
&« horn of a deer, the ſymbol of hunting. The whole was covered On po- 
„ with a fine mould, and four ſtones placed on end, to mark the ex- mo 2 
« tent of the grave.“ There are many alluſions in the poems of note. 
Oſſian to this manner of burying the dead; from which we learn 
theſe further particulars :—That the bows of warriors, as well as 
their ſwords and arrows, were depoſited in their graves :—That theſe 
graves were marked ſometimes only with one, and ſometimes with 
two ſtones; and that ſometimes a carn or barrow was raiſed over 
them: the favourite dogs of the deceaſed were often buried near Ibid. v. 1. 
them. But the moſt important and eſſential rite of ſepulture among 182, 204. 
the ancient Britons, was the funeral ſong, containing the praiſes of 
the deceaſed ; ſung by a number of bards, to the muſic of their — * 
harps, when the body was depoſited in the grave. To want a funeral p. 133. 
long was eſteemed the greateſt misfortune and diſgrace; as they be- 1. ibid. 
lieved that, without it, their ſpirits could enjoy no reſt or happineſs v. 2. P. 35+ 


in a future ſtate. 


Volk -. | ” a Though 
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Language of Though the uſe of ſpeech, or the faculty of communicating their 


the ancient 
Britons 


a diale& of 
the Celtic. 


Pelloutier . 
Hiſtoire des 
Celtes, J. 1. 
c. 15. 
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thoughts to each other by articulate ſounds, hath always been com- 
mon to all mankind in all countries ; yet the ſounds which the people 
of different countries, and of the ſame country in different periods, 
have employed for that purpoſe, have been extremely different, ac- 
cording to the anceſtors from whom they deſcended; the neighbours 
with whom they mixed; the arts they practiſed ; the ſciences they 
cultivated ; the climates they inhabited; and the degrees of know- 
ledge they attained. This makes the language of every nation, in 
every period, an intereſting and curious part of its hiſtory, from 
whence many uſeful deductions may be drawn, concerning its origin 
and circumſtances, et, : 


The language of the ancient Britons, when they were firſt invaded 
by the Romans, was a dialect of the Celtic; which had been the 
language of all the nations of Europe deſcended from Gomer, and 
ſtill continued to be ſpoken by the people of Gaul, and ſeveral other 
countries *, This is undeniably evident from the nature and reaſon 
of things ; from the teſtimony of ancient authors; from the names 
of rivers, lakes, mountains, &c. in Britain being fignificant and 
deſcriptive in the Celtic tongue; and from the remains of that moſt 
ancient and venerable language in ſome parts of Britain, as well as 
in ſome countries on the continent. | | 


Can any thing be more natural and reaſonable than to ſuppoſe, 
that the firſt colonies which came from Gaul and took poſſeſſion of 
Britain, and that thoſe which followed them at different periods, 
brought with them the language of their native country ; and that 
they and their poſterity continued to ſpeak it in their new ſettlements 
in this iſland, of which they were the firſt inhabitants, and where 
they had no opportunity of learning any other? 'The nations of 
Gaul and Britain, in that period, were indeed as much the ſame 


* Sce Mr. Bullet Memoires ſur la Langue Celtique. Mr. Pelloutier Dictionnaire 
de la Langue Bretonne, Preface, Mr. Jezron Antiq. Celtes. | 


people 
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people in all reſpects, and particularly in their language, as the 
Engliſh and Scots now ſettled in Ireland; and the Britiſh colonies 
are the ſame with thoſe who reſide in this iſland. If they had not 
underſtood each other perfectly well, the Gauls would not have ſent 
their youth into Britain, as we know they did, to finiſh their edu- 8 = __ 

cation. This is confirmed by the plain and expreſs teſtimony of Ta-. 13. 
citus, an author of the beſt credit, who was well acquainted with 
both countries. © One who duly conſiders all circumſtances, would 
e be convinced that the Gauls were the firſt who inhabited the adja- 
“cent iſle of Britain. For the religion, or rather ſuperſtition of the 
“ Gauls and Britons, is perfectly the ſame ; and there is hardly any m 
difference between their languages.” The ſmall difference which Agric. c. 11. 
Tacitus intimates then ſubſiſted between the languages of the Gauls 
and Britons, could amount to no more than this, that they ſpoke two 
different dialects of the ſame language; and, in this reſpect, the 
ſeveral nations of the Gauls on the continent differed as much from 
| each other as they did from the Britons. Cæſar ſays plainly, that 

the people of the three grand diviſions of Gaul ſpoke different lan- 
guages, or rather dialects; which is both confirmed and explained 
by Strabo, who acquaints us, “ That the Gauls did not all ſpeak 
exactly the ſame language, but varied a little in their pronunci- Sa 4 _ 
„ation.“ But this is at prefent, and always hath been the caſe of Stabo, l. 4. 
the different provinces both of France and Britain. 


It is a further proof, or rather demonſtration, that the Celtic 

tongue was the language ſpoken by the firſt inhabitants of this 

iſland, that the names of very many rivers, brooks, hills, moun=- 

tains, towns, and cities, in all parts of it, are ſignificant in that 

language, and deſcriptive of their ſituations, properties and appear- 

ances, For the firſt inhabitants of every country are under a neceſ- 

ſity of giving names immediately to theſe objects about which they 

have daily occaſion to converſe; and theſe primitive names are na- 

turally no other than brief deſcriptions of the moſt ſtriking appear- 

OOo o 2 ances, BE: 
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ances, and obvious properties of theſe objects in their native tongue. 


When another nation conquers this country, ſettles in it, and min- 
gles with the primitive inhabitants, finding names already affixed to 
all the moſt conſpicuous places and objects in it, they, for the moſt 
part, retain theſe names, with ſome ſlight alteration to adapt them 
to the genius of their own language. This was evidently done by 
the Romans in this iſland, as might be made appear by an induction 
of almoſt innumerable particulars; but as ſuch a detail would be dry 
and tedious to many readers, it may be ſufficient to refer thoſe who 


are deſirous of further information and ſatisfaction in this particular, 


to the authors quoted below *. 


Bullet Me- 
moires ſur la 
Langue Cel- 
tique, |. 1. 
is. 


Tacit. vita 
Agric. c. 21. 


Dialects of the Celtic language, once the univerſal language of 
Britain, and perhaps of all Europe, ſtill continue to be ſpoken in 
Wales, the Highlands, and the weſtern iſlands of Scotland, (to ſay 
nothing of Ireland) as well as in ſome places on the continent. For 
though the Romans endeavoured to introduce not only their laws 
and government, but alſo their language, into all the countries 
which they conquered, they miſcarried in this laſt attempt in ſeveral 
provinces of their empire, and particularly in Britain. Some of the 
noble youth of the provincial Britons were, indeed, prevailed upon 
to learn the Latin tongue, and ſtudy the Roman eloquence. But 
even theſe youth did not forget nor diſcontinue the uſe of their native 
language; and the body of the people neither underſtood nor ſpoke 
any other. The longer the Roman government continued, the 


faſhion of learning their language became more and more general; 


406. 


but as the number of the Romans who reſided in this iſland was at 


all times very inconſiderable in compariſon of the other inhabitants, 
they never could render their language the vernacular tongue of Bri- 
tain. In a word, nothing can be more certain than this, that the 


language which was ſpoken by the great body of the provincial Bri- 


* Baxter's Gloſſar. Antiq. Britan. paſſim. Edwardi Luidii de Fluv. Mont. Urb. 
in Britan. Nomen. Mr. Bullet Memoires ſur la Langue Celtique, 1. 1. p. 338— 


tons, 
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tons, during the whole period of the Roman government, was the : 
ſame in ſubſtance with that which had been ſpoken by their anceſtors, 
before they were invaded by the Romans, and which is ſtill ſpoken 
by their poſterity in Wales; though there can be no doubt but that 
this very ancient language hath ſuffered very conſiderable changes 
in ſo long a courſe of years, and in a country which hath undergone 
ſo many revolutions. As the Romans never conquered the Caledo- 
nians, or northern Britons, they cannot be ſuppoſed to have made 
any change at all in their language; which is ſtill ſpoken by their 
poſterity in the Highlands, and weſtern iſlands of Scotland, with 
Dr, M*Pher- 
leſs variation from the original Celtic (if we may believe ſome of ſon's Dider- 


tation, P · 1 237 


the beſt judges in theſe matters) than in any other part of Europe. &. 


However ſurpriſing and incredible it may appear to us, there is Def of the 
hardly any one fact in ancient hiſtory better atteſted than this: — — 25 
That the firſt inhabitants of every country in Europe, and particu- 3 
larly of this iſland, were either naked or almoſt naked. But, by © my 1. J. 2. 
degrees, the decent and comfortable cuſtom of wearing clothes of mg Germ. 
ſome kind or other prevailed in all theſe countries; and had become c. 16. 
very general, if not univerſal, in Britain before it was invaded by 
the Romans. It is true, that both Dio and Herodian ſeem to inti- | 
mate that the Mazatz and Caledonians were naked, in the beginning er- 01 
of the third century, when they were invaded by the emperor Se- 114, lian. 
verus. But both theſe authors probably meant no more than that |. 3. © 47= 
theſe people were very imperfectly clothed, or almoſt naked; and the 
expreſſions which they uſe will admit of this interpretation. For . 
Dio only ſays that they lived naked in their tents, which may imply: 
that they had ſome clothing when they went abroad; and in the 
very ſame chapter, where Herodian ſpeaks of their nakedneſs, he 
ſays, „That they run through the fens and marſhes up to the 
« waiſt in mud; becauſe the greateſt part of their bodies being. 

„naked, they regarded not the dirt.” As the Romans hardly ever.1d. ibid. 
_ law the Caledonians but in a warlike poſture, or engaged in ſome mi- 


litary 
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litary expedition, they might imagine them to be much more im- 
perfectly clothed than they really were; becauſe it was the conſtant 
cuſtom of that people, which was long retained by their poſterity, 

M®Pherſos's to throw off almoſt all their clothes before they advanced to battle, 

--—* Ig that they might not be incumbered by them in the action. It is 
very common, both in writing and converſation, to ſay a perſon is 
naked, who is very meanly or thinly clothed. | 


It would be very difficult, or rather impoſſible, to give any tole- 
rable account of the dreſs of the ancient Britons in this diſtant period, 
if it had conſiſted of as many different parts as ours, or if their 

| faſhions had been as variable as they are at preſent. But*this was 
not the caſe; for beſides the ſtrong attachment which all nations, in 
the firſt ſtages of civilization; have to the cuſtoms of their anceſtors, 
the clothing arts were but in their infancy in this iſland ; and the 
Britons had not ſkill to provide themſelves with a variety of different 
kinds of garments, or to change their faſhions. This will appear 
from the following very brief detail. | 


The plaid, The upper garment of the ancient Britons, and of all the other 
ome ol Celtic nations, was the mantle or plaid. This was a piece of cloth of 


: 1 p. Bol., a ſquare form, and ſufficiently large to cover the whole trunk of the 
uv, Germ. 


Req. l. 1. body, both behind and before. It was faſtened upon the breaſt, or 
Tacir. de mo. One of the ſhoulders, with a claſp; or, for want of that, with a 
8 1 thorn, or ſharp-pointed piece of wood. As this garment ſucceeded 
| the mantles made of the ſkins of ſome of the larger animals, which 
had formerly been worn by all the Celtic nations, it was made to 

imitate theſe ſkins in their ſhape and form ; and in ſeveral countries, 

as particularly in Britain, thoſe who were poor, or leſs civilized, ftill 

REY + continued to wear ſkins, while thoſe who were more wealthy or 
Gal. l. 5. e. 13. more improved, were clad in plaids. Not only did the plaids, or 
mantles of cloth which were uſed by the ancient Britons at firſt, re- 

ſemble the mantles of ſkins, which they had uſed before, in their 


ſhape, but alſo in their appearance in other reſpects; being all or 
. | : onè 
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one colour; ſmooth on the inſide; with long hair, either ſtraight or Strabo, 1. 4. 
curled, on the outſide; not unlike the rugs which are ſtill uſed in as, Germ. 
ſome parts of Britain by the common people on their beds. Theſe Hons os 
plaids, or rather rugs, when they were firſt introduced, were 

eſteemed ſo precious, and ſo great a piece of luxury, that they were 

only uſed by perſons of rank and wealth; and that only in the win- 

ter ſeaſon, when they went abroad, being carefully laid aſide in 

ſummer, or when they were within doors. By degrees this gar- Id. ibid. 
ment became more common, and was worn by perſons of all ranks, 

and at all ſeaſons, at home as well as abroad; the mantles of ſkins De. 1 
being no. longer uſed. As theſe moſt ancient plaids were made of ton, p. 100 
coarſe wool, ill dreſſed, and ſpun into yarn of a great thickneſs, they 

were only one degree more comfortable than the ſkins to which they 
ſucceeded; and were particularly inconvenient in the ſummer ſeaſon, 

on account of their great weight. This put the Britiſh weavers, 

now become a little more expert in their buſineſs, upon making others 

of finer wool, better ꝗreſſed, and woven the fame on both ſides. 

Theſe did not, indeed, fo effectually guard the body from rain and 

ſnow as the former coarſe and heavy rugs; but they were much 

ſofter and lighter, and were at firſt worn by perſons of diſtinction, 

in ſummer and fair weather; though they afterwards became more 
common. Both the winter and ſummer mantles of the ancient Bri- 

tons, and of the other Celtic nations, were originally each of one ok. Sicul, 
uniform colour, moſt commonly black or blue. But when the Gauls j p. 356 — "_ 
and Britons became acquainted with the arts of dying wool, yarn, 

and cloth many different colours, they began to make their light, Fun. 
ſummer mantles ſtriped checquer-wiſe, which formed ſmall ſquares, Nat l. 8. 
ſome of one colour and ſome of another, very much reſembling the Did. Sicul.. 
tartan plaids which are ſtill uſed in the Highlands of Scotland. By ;. 5 
ſuch ſlow and gentle ſteps do mankind commonly advance in their 


improvements of the moſt uſeful and neceſſary arts! 
For 


4 
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For a conſiderable time the ancient Britons, and other Celtic na- 


8 tions, had no other garments but their plaids or mantles; which 


Tacit. de mo being neither very long nor very broad, left their legs, arms, and 
1 ſome other parts of their bodies naked. As this defect in their dreſs 
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Other gar- 


Co 17. 


could not but be ſenſibly felt, it was by degrees ſupplied. It is indeed 
uncertain, whether the tunick or doublet, for covering more cloſely 
the trunk of the body, or breeches and hoſe, for covering the thighs 
and legs, were firſt invented and uſed by theſe nations; though the 
limbs being quite naked, while the trunk was tolerably covered by 
the plaid, it is probable that theſe laſt were moſt ancient, as they 
were moſt neceſſary. But however this may be, it is abundantly 
pefoutier evident, from the teſtimonies of many ancient authors (which have 
b. J 60, been carefully collected by the two modern writers quoted in the 
G 8 margin) that the ancient Gauls, Britons, and other Celtic nations, 
Antiq. 1. 1. wore a garment which covered both their thighs and legs, and very 
4 P "5 much reſembled our breeches and ſtockings united. This garment 
was called, in the Celtic tongue, the common language of all theſe 
nations, Braxe, or Bracce; probably becauſe it was made of the 
T1 ſame party-coloured cloth with their plaids, as Breac, in that lan- 
9 guage, ſignifies any thing that is party- coloured. Theſe Braxe, or 
cloſe trowſers, which were both graceful and convenient, and dif- 
covered the fine ſhape and turn of their limbs to great advantage, 
were uſed by the genuine poſterity of the Caledonian Britons in the 
Highlands of Scotland till very lately, and are hardly yet laid aſide 


in ſome remote corners of that country. 


Thetunick. Though the plaid, when it was wrapped about the body, covered 
the whole trunk of it, yet, as it was faſtened only at one place about 

the neck, upon the leaſt motion of the arms it flew looſe, and left 

the fore-part of the body, as well as the arms, naked. This made 

it a very imperfe& and inconvenient covering, in time of action, 


when a free motion of the arms, and a full exertion of ſtrength were 
| required ; 
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required; and therefore on ſuch occaſions it was commonly thrown 
off. It was impoſſible, therefore, but the ancient Britons, and other 
Celtic nations, muſt have very ſoon diſcovered that they wanted ſome 
more convenient covering for the body, which might ſerve them for 
that purpoſe when they were in action, without impeding the mo- 
tion of their limbs and the exertion of their ſtrength ; and we have Pellouter 
| P 1 . F = Pot. 'Celr. 
ſufficient evidence that a garment of this kind was uſed by them in l. 1. b. 409. 
8 G : . s — Cluv. Gerin. 
this period. This garment was a veſt, or tunick, adjuſted exactly to — 4 
the ſhape and ſize of the body; faſtened before with claſps, or ſome 14. ibid. 
ſuch contrivance, and reaching no lower than the groin. Theſe p. 19. 
veſts had alſo ſleeves, which covered the arms, at firft only as far as PS e 
«F.C. 30. 


the elbows, but afterwards down to the wriſts. For ſome time after p. 353. 
* o .. _- i . d * 
this garment was invented, it was uſed only by perſons of rank and iv, German, 


wealth ; but by degrees it came into common ule. c. 17. 


As long as the ancient Britons, and other Celtic nations, only co- covering for 
vered their bodies with their plaids or mantles, leaving their arms, 2 2 
thighs, and legs naked, it is not to be imagined that they had any 
covering either for the head or the feet: but after they had provided 
garments for all the other parts of the body, they would naturally 
begin to think of ſome kind of covering for its extremities. Some 
of theſe nations, and perhaps the Britons, had no other ſhoes but a 
piece of the ſkin of a horſe, cow, or other animal tied about the . 
feet, with the hair outwards. In the time of war, the Britiſh kings Antig. p. 117. 
and chieftains wore helmets on their heads, adorned with plumes of N o- 
eagles feathers. It ſeems probable, from the figure of a Britiſh cap- p. 39. 57. 
tive on a Roman monument in the college of Glaſgow, that the com- Horlley's 

Fs B22 : g Britan. Rom. 
mon people wore a kind of cap on their heads, very like the bonnet p. 195. 


which is ſtill uſed in the Highlands of Scotland. 


The dreſs of the Druids of Gaul and Britain was, in ſome reſpect, Dreſs of the 
different from that of the other inhabitants of theſe countries. In wo 
particular, their mantles were not of various colours, like the plaids ta * 
of others, but intirely white, and probably of linen cloth. This c. 44. 


r r Was, 
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was, no doubt, intended as an honourable mark of diſtinction, and 
perhaps as an emblem of ſanctity, to which they were great pre- 
tenders. ; | 


Dreſs of the Tt hath been the cuſtom of all countries, in all ages, to make ſome | 
3823 diſtinction in the dreſs of the different ſexes. While the ancient Britons, 
of both ſexes, had no other garments but mantles made of ſkins, or 
even of cloth, this diſtinction could not be very great; but when 
they had invented ſeveral pieces of dreſs, it became more conſpicu- 
ous. What Tacitus ſays of the difference between the dreſs of the 
| | men and women among the ancient Germans, may probably be ap- 
I plied to the Britons of this period. * The difference of the dreſs 
| | 0. « of the ſexes is. not very great, and conſiſts chiefly in this; that the 
| % women make more uſe of linen in their dreſs than the men; and 
Tacit, de mo- © that the ſleeves of their tunicks do not reach to their wriſts, but 
— . “% leave their arms bare; as is alſo ſome part of their boſoms.“ 
This tunick which was worn by the Britiſh women was plaited in 
the under part, and deſcended much lower than that of the men, 
probably below the knee. Their mantles or plaids were alſo large, 
and worn looſe and flowing, almoſt reaching the ground. This ac- 
count is confirmed by the following deſcription, given by Dio, of 
the. dreſs of the famous Britiſh heroine Boadicia. She wore a 
e tunick of various colours, long and plaited, over which ſhe had a 
&« large and thick mantle. This was her common dreſs which ſhe 
Xiphilin, ex 4 wore at all times; but on this occaſion ſhe alſo held a ſpear in her 


Dione Niczo 
in Neron. © hand.? 


Their bed- There is one obſervation which may be made concerning the cloth- 
clothes. . | . . 
ing of both the men and women among the ancient Britons, and all 
the other Celtic nations—That the ſame garments, whatever they 
Cav. Germ. Were, which ſerved them for their clothing in the day, ſerved them 


Antiq. P. 119. alſo for their covering in their beds by night. It ſeems, however, 
to have been a cuſtom among the Britons and others, to lay the ſkins 
of animals under them upon their beds, long after they had left off 

wearing 
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wearing them as mantles. The bard Carril awaked Swaran, king of 
Lochlin, and invited him to the feaſt in the following words; which 
ſhew that the king was ſleeping on the ſkins of wild beaſts which he 
had ſlain in the chace. Old Carril went with ſofteſt voice, and 
“ called the king of dark-brown ſhields. Riſe from the ſkins of 
« thy chace, riſe Swaran king of groves—Cuchullin gives the joy a . 5* 
ce of ſhells.“ This cuſtom of ſleeping on ſkins continued till very 8 1 
lately, among the common people in ſome parts of Germany. Antiq. p. 120. 
Though it muſt be confeſſed that the ancient Britons, and other Fond of 

Celtic nations, were very meanly and imperfectly clothed, yet this . 
was not owing to their love of plainneſs and ſimplicity, or contempt 
of ornament, but to the imperfect ſtate of the arts amongſt them. 
For ſome of theſe nations are repreſented by the Greek and Roman 
authors, as remarkably fond of dreſs and finery. While the Ger- 
mans, and probably other nations, were clad in mantles made of 
ſkins, they adorned theſe mantles with patches of different kinds of 22 2 — 
ſkins, and of various colours. The Gauls, who had made greater c. 17. 
progreſs in the arts than the Germans, were much delighted with 
gold chains, bracelets, and other ornaments of that precious metal. 
* By this means (ſays Diodorus Siculus) the Gauls obtain great 
“quantities of gold, of which they make various ornaments for the 
% dreſs, both of men and women; as bracelets, chains, and rings, Diod. Sicul. 
“ for adorning their arms, necks, hands, and breaſt-plates.” The 4 — WT 
Gauls abounded ſo much in theſe ornaments, a conſiderable time 
before this period, that Polybius acquaints us, That there were 
“very few ſoldiers to be ſeen in the foremoſt ranks of their armies, 
* who had not their necks and arms adorned with gold chains and 
& bracelets.” The Britons were no leſs fond of theſe ornaments Polyb. I. 3: 
than the Gauls, and had alſo conſiderable quantities of them. In the 
deſcription given by Dio, of the dreſs of Boadicia, we are told, that 
ſhe had a very maſſy chain of gold about her neck; and we learn 
from Tacitus, that a great number of ſuch chains which Caractacus 
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had taken from his neigtibouring princes and chieftains in war, were 


carried before him when he was led in triumph into Rome. Nay, 
ſo fond were the Britons of ornaments of this kind, that thoſe who 


could not procure them of gold, wore ringe and chains of iron, of 
which they were not a little vain. 

The ancient Britons, and all the other Celtic nations, were ex- 
tremely proud of the length and beauty of their hair; and were at 
much pains in dreſſing and adorning their heads. Some of them 
carried their fondneſs for, and admiration of their hair to an extra- 
vagant height. Tt is ſaid to have been the laſt and moſt earneſt 
requeſt of a young warrior, who was taken priſoner and condemned 
to be beheaded, that no ſlave might be permitted to touch his hair, 
which was remarkably long and beautiful, and that it might not 
be ſtained with his blood. We hardly ever meet with a deſcription 


of a fine woman or beautiful man, in the poems of Offtan, but their 


hair is mentioned as one of their greateſt beauties. Not contented 
with the natural colour of their hair, which was commonly fair or 
yellow, they made uſe of certain waſhes to render it ſtill brighter. 
One of theſe waſhes was a compoſition of lime, the aſhes of certain 
vegetables, and tallow. They made uſe of various arts alſo to make 
the hair of their heads grow thick and long; which laſt was not only 
eſteemed a great beauty, but was conſidered as a mark of dignity 
and noble birth. Boadicia, queen of the Iceni, is deſcribed by Dio 
with very long hair, flowing over her ſhoulders, and reaching down 
below the middle of her back. The Britons ſhaved all their beards, 
except their upper- lips; the hair of which they, as well as the Gauls, 
allowed to grow to a very inconvenient length. Upon the whole, 
the ancient Britons of both ſexes, when they were completely dreſſed, 
according to the faſhion of their age and country, were tolerably 
ſecured againſt the injuries of the climate; and made not only a de- 


cent, but an agrecable appearance. 
be 


_- 
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The Roman conqueſt made a conſiderable change in the dreſs and Change in 
clothing of the people of this land, as well as in their other circum- — 
ſtances. For we learn from the beſt authority, that not a few of Nel. 
them, and particularly of their young nobility, adopted the dreſs as 
well as the language and manners of their conquerors, in order to re- 
commend themſelves to their favour. © After this, ſays Tacitus, 

e the ſons of the Britiſh chieftains began to affect our dreſs, and "OE ++ 
„ the uſe of the Roman gown became frequent amongſt them.“ agiic. c. 21. 
But as this never became the common and prevailing dreſs even of 

the provincial Britons, the deſcription of it doth not properly be- 

long to the Britiſh hiſtory or antiquities. 


The diet of a nation, or the ſubſtance of their meats and drinks, Diet of the 
together with their manner of preparing and uſing them, are objects — 28 
of ſtill greater importance, and more worthy of attention than their 
dreſs; as affording ſtill clearer indications of their real ſtate and 
circumſtances. For as nothing is ſo neceſſary to the preſervation of 
life as meat and drink, and no appetites are ſo frequent and impor- 
tunate in their ſolicitations as hunger and thirſt, we may be certain, 
that the providing for the gratification of theſe appetites, by increaſ- 
ing the quantity, and improving the taſte and quality of their neceſ- 
ſary food, would engroſs much of the attention of the firſt inhabitants 
of every country; and that they would employ the greateſt part of 

their {kill and induſtry to theſe purpoſes. | | 
It hath been already obſerved, that the moſt ancient 8 of Whether tue 


Brit 
this iſland, as well as of many other countries, probably lived, for anibals or. 


ſome time, on the ſpontaneous productions of the earth, in their vt. 
natural ſtate, with little or no preparation *. But if we may give 
credit to the teſtimony of ſeveral authors, ſome of the ancient Bri- 
tiſh nations lived in a ſtill more barbarous and ſavage manner, and 
did not abſtain from devouring human fleſh, I can.afhrm nothing 


« with certainty, ſays Strabo, concerning thoſe Britiſh tribes which 


* See Chap. V. 


„% jnhabit 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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e inhabit Ireland, only it is reported that they are much greater 

« ſavages than the other Britons—that they are prodigious glut- 

e tons, devouring great quantities of human fleſh, and even eſteem- 

\ „ 1ngjat honourable to cat the bodies of their deceaſed parents. But 
Strabo, 1. 1. though we have mentioned theſe reports, it muſt be confeſſed 
P-20!% „ that we have not ſufficient evidence of their truth.“ © Thoſe 
« Gauls, ſays Diodorus Siculus, who dwell in the north, and are 

ec near neighbours to the Scythians, are ſuch ſavages that they de- 

Diod. Sicul.“ your human fleſh ; as do allo thoſe Britiſh nations which inhabit 
* « Ireland. But the moſt poſitive, and at the ſame time the moſt 
incredible teſtimony to this purpoſe, is the following one of St. Jerom : 

“ To ſay nothing of other nations, when I was a young man, I 

% ſaw in Gaul the Attacotti, a Britiſh nation who fed on human 

“% fleſh, When they find in the woods herds of hogs and cattle, 

e and flocks of ſheep, they uſe to cut off the buttocks of the herdſ- 
Hieronym. ( men, and the breaſts of the women, eſteeming theſe parts of the 


Adver. joven. 


I. 2. „body the greateſt dainties.“ 


That there was a time when ſome men were ſo ſavage as to make 
Origin oo human fleſh their food, is a fact ſo well atteſted, that it can admit 
Laws, de of no diſpute. Nay, there are ſtill ſome nations, both in Africa and 


and Sciences, 


v-1:P-3 + America, to whom this kind of food is familiar, and who hunt men 
there quoted. as we do wild beaſts, in order to feed upon them. Nor is it impoſſi- 
ble that ſome of the firſt ſavage inhabitants of this iſland, in caſes of 
great extremity, had recourſe to this horrid expedient, to ſuſtain 
their lives. But it is far from being probable, that in the firſt cen- 
tury of the Chriſtian æra, when Strabo wrote, any of the Britiſh 
tribes who inhabited Ireland were in this deplorable ſtate of barba- 
riſm. At any rate, it is quite incredible that a Britiſh people ſhould 
be permitted to commit ſuch barbarities in Gaul, one of the moſt ci- 
vilized and beſt regulated countries in the world, about the middle of 
the fourth century, when St. Jerome was a boy. That there was a 
Britiſh nation, in this period, called the Attacotti ; and that there 


6 were 
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were ſeveral cohorts of that nation in the Roman armies, both in Ammian. A 
Gaul and Italy, are facts very well atteſted. That theſe made an e. ;. 
uncommon appearance, and were more fierce than the Roman troops * 
in Gaul; and that on theſe accounts ſuch reports were ſpread con- 

cerning them, perhaps with a deſign to frighten children, is not 
improbable: St. Jerome being a little boy (adoleſcentulus) when he 

was in Gaul, and hearing theſe terrible ſtories of the Attacotti, they 

ſeem to have been too haſtily believed by him, and to have made too 

deep an impreſſion on his imagination. Whoever gives a better 

ſolution of this difficulty, will do as great a ſervice to the memory 


of St. Jerome, as to the character of our countrymen the Attacotti. 


At the time of the firſt Roman invaſion, the Britiſh nations in the — — 
ſouth parts of this iſland, did not want both a ſufficient quantity and riety and plen- 


variety of proviſions, but lived on the ſame things, prepared in the = hd 
ſame manner with their neighbours on the continent. They under- 

ſtood and practiſed huſbandry, which furniſhed them with corn for 

bread and other purpoſes; and gardening, which provided them 

with roots, herbs, and fruits of all kinds, except grapes and olives *. 

They had great herds of cattle, and flocks of ſheep, whoſe fleſh and 

milk yielded them a variety of ſubſtantial diſhes. The Gauls, Bri- 

tons, and other Celtic nations, prepared the fleſh of animals for eat- 

ing in three different ways; by boiling, broiling, and roaſting. 

» Poſidonius, the Stoic philoſopher (fays Athenzus) in thoſe hiſto- 

* rical pieces which he compoſed, and which are not inconſiſtent. 

with the philoſophy which he profeſled ; relating the laws and 
cuſtoms of many different nations, ſays, concerning the Celtz, 

that they uſed little bread at their entertainments, but a great deal FORE: 
of fleſh; which they either boiled in water, broiled on the coals, app +: 
&« or roaſted on ſpits.” This is confirmed by Diodorus Siculus, in p.151. 
che following paſſage. Near to the place where an entertainment 


* 25 to be, they Kindle very great fires, on which they place pots, 


co 


cc 


* See Chap. V. artic, huſbandry and gardening. 
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© and near them ſpits, with which they boil and roaſt large j joints of 


& fleſh of different kinds.“ 
The Gauls and Britons were not ignorant of the art of ſalting 
fleſh, in order to preſerve it from putrefaction, and fit for uſe, But 


their ſalt had a very different appearance, and was made in a very dif- 


ferent manner from ours. The proceſs by which it was made, is 


thus deſcribed by ſeveral ancient authors. They raiſed a pile of 


trees, chiefly oals and hazels, ſet it on fre, and reduced it to char- 


coal; upon which, while it was ſtill red-hot, they poured a certain 


quantity of ſalt water, which converted the whole maſs into a kind 


of ſalt, of a black colour. The Britons had alſo veniſon, game, and 


poultry of all kinds, and in great abundance ; ; though they were re- 
ſtrained, by ſome ſuperſtitious , from uſing either hares, hens, 


or geeſe as food. 


The Britons not only uſed the milk of their herds and flocks in its 
natural ſtate, but alſo when it was coagulated, and made into butter. 
« Of milk (ſays Pliny) butter is made, which is the moſt delicious 
* and favourite food of the barbarous nations, eſpecially of thoſe 
« amongſt them who are moſt wealthy.” By barbarous nations, 
this author moſt commonly means the Germans and Britons, becauſe 
they were not thoroughly ſubjected to the Roman government, nor 
inſtructed in the Roman arts. When Strabo ſays, * That ſome of 
* the ancient Britons were ſo ignorant, that though they had abund- 
% ance of milk, they did not underſtand the art of making cheeſe ;” 
he ſeems to inſinuate, that they were not all equally unacquainted 
with this art. After the richer and more oily parts of the milk were 
made into cheeſe or butter, they did not throw away what was leſt, 


but uſed it in ſeveral different ways: one of which is very diſtinctly 


deſcribed by Pliny, and appears to be the ſame with that which is ſtill 
practiſed in ſome parts of the Highlands, and iflands of Scotland. 
„ Oon, which in Engliſh ſignifies froth, is a diſh uſed by ſeveral of 


«the illanders, and ſome on the oppoſite main land, in time of 
5 « ſcarcity, 
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« ſcarcity, when they want bread. It is made in the following 

« manner: A quantity of whey is boiled in a pot, and when it is 

„ wrought up to the mouth of the pot with a long ſtick of wood, 

„ having a croſs at the lower end, it is turned about like the ſtick 

for making chocolate; and being thus made, it is ſupped with 17, . .. 
“ ſpoons : it is made up five or ſix times in the ſame manner; and —— 
« the laſt 18 always reckoned beſt, and the firſt two or three froath- tern Iſlands. 


« ings the worſt.” 


The Britiſh nations which inhabited the interior and northern parts — rr 
of this iſland, at the time of the firſt Roman invaſion, had neither ſuch variety 
ſo great plenty nor ſo great variety of proviſions as thoſe of the ſouth ; 3 
nor did they underſtand ſo well the arts of preparing them for uſe. 
Strangers to huſbandry and gardening, they were in a great mea- 
ſure ſtrangers to thoſe grains, herbs, and fruits which are produced 
by thoſe moſt uſeful arts. Reſtrained by ſome principle of ſuper- 
ſtition, or by their ignorance of the arts of catching them, they 
made no uſe of that great variety, and almoſt infinite multitude of Ried ex 
fiſhes, with which their rivers, lakes, and ſeas abounded. By this yer. 3 
means, they were reduced to live, like the ancient Germans, on the 
ſpontaneous productions of the earth; on milk, and the fleſh of their _— - _ 
flocks and herds, and of ſuch animals as they catched in hunting. e. 23. 

This was their condition even in the beginning of the third century, 
as we learn from the following teſtimony of Dio Nicæus. The 
« Macatz and Caledonians inhabit barren mountains or marſhy 
“ plains, have no cultivated or manured lands, but feed on the 
« milk and fleſh of their flocks; on what they get by hunting, and 
« on ſome wild fruits. They never eat fiſh, though they have Nied. ex 


ione in Se- 


great plenty of them. When they are in the woods they feed on ver. 
« roots and leaves.“ 


As theſe nations had no great variety of proviſions, neither had Cookery of 
tne Caledo- 


they much art in preparing them for ule. Some of the Celtic na- niansꝰ 
tions had the art of roaſting their acorns and other wild fruits, grind- 
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ing them into meal, and making them into a kind of bread; but we 

are not informed whether or not the Macatz and Caledonians were 
acquainted with this art. They were ignorant of the art of making 
cheeſe, nor is it very certain that they underſtood that of making 
butter. The following account of their manner of dreſſing veniſon 
for a feaſt may be taken for a ſufficient ſpecimen of their cookery. 
« A pit, lined with ſmooth ftones, was made; and near it ſtood a 
« heap of ſmooth flat ſtones of the flint kind. The ſtones, as wel! 
« as the pit, were properly heated with heath. Then they laid 
« ſome veniſon in the bottom, and a ſtratum of ſtones above it; 
« and thus they did alternately, till the pit was full. The whole 
“% was covered over with heath, to confine the ſteam.” This was 
evidently a very laborious proceſs, and required the aſſiſtance of 


many hands. Accordingly, the greateſt heroes did not diſdain to 


aſſiſt in preparing the feaſt of which they were to partake, © It 
« was on Cromla's ſhaggy ſide, that Dorglas placed the deer; the 
early fortune of the chace, before the heroes left the hill—A hun- 


« fred youths collect the heath, ten heroes blow the fire; three hun- 
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s dred chuſe the poliſhed ſtones. The feaſt is ſmoaking wide.” 


Theſe nations, however, if we may believe Dio, were poſſeſſed of a 
very valuable ſecret, which he thus deſcribes : * They make a cer- 
© tain food, that ſo admirably ſupports the ſpirits, that, when they 
* have taken the quantity of a bean, they feel no more hunger or 
« thirſt.” All the conjectures which have been formed by modern 
writers concerning this food, are vague and uncertain. 


Water was the only drink of the moſt ancient inhabitants of this 
iſland, as it was of thoſe of many other countries. But it was pro- 
bably not long before they began to drink the milk, and perhaps 
the blood of animals, as more warm, pleaſant, and nouriſhing than 
water. That many ancient nations were accuſtomed to drink the blood 
of animals warm from their veins, either by itſelf or mixed with 


milk, is ſo well atteſted, that it can admit of no diſpute. If we could 
believe 
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believe Solinus, ſome of the Britons who inhabited Ireland were 

ſuch horrid ſavages, that they even drank the blood of their enemics — IS 
which they had flain in war. But this, it muſt be confeſſed, is Bafiliæ. 
hardly credible, as ſeveral other things which this writer ſays of the 

extreme barbariſm of the people of Ireland, with whom the Romans 

were but very little acquainted. However this may be, it is abun- 

dantly evident from hiſtory, that very few nations continued long 
unacquainted with ſome kind of fermented liquor, which ſerved to dn 
warm and ſtrengthen their bodies, to exhilarate, and even intoxicate — 
their ſpirits. The ancient Britons were ſo far from being ſtrangers v. 1. P. 109. 
to ſuch liquors, when they were invaded by the Romans, that in- 


temperance in the uſe of them was one of their national vices. 


Before the introduction of agriculture into this iſland, mead, or Mead. 

honey diluted with water, and fermented, was probably the only E 

ftrong liquor known to its inhabitants, as it was to many other an- 88 
=” a 1 | : 3 in. Hiſt, 

cient nations in the ſame circumſtances. This continued to be a Nat. 1. 14. 
. 3 . . c. 18, 

favourite beverage among the ancient Britons and their poſterity, 

long after they had become acquainted with other liquors. The 


mead-maker was the eleventh perſon in dignity in the courts of the 28 
| io Bo 


ancient princes of Wales, and took place of the phyſician, The c. 22. p. 43. 
following ancient law of that principality ſhews how much this 


liquor was eſteemed by the Britiſh princes. * There are three 
things in the court which muſt be communicated to the king before 


they are made known to any other perſon: 1. Every ſentence of the |, 4. 


« judge. 2. Every new ſong ; and, 3. Every caſk of mead.“ This p. 371. 
| Oſſian's Po- 


was perhaps the liquor which is called, by Offian, the joy and ems, v. 1. 
| firength of ſhells, with which his heroes were ſo much delighted. *' 16. 74. 


After the introduction of agriculture, ale or beer became the moſt ale. 
general drink of all the Britiſh nations who practiſed that art, as it n 


had long been of all the Celtic people on the continent.“ All the 6.3 RA 


e“ ſeveral nations, ſays Pliny, who inhabit the weſt of Europe, have 3 = 
« . . . „ 17. P · 128. 
* a liquor with which they intoxicate themſelves, made of corn and ; 


Qqq 2 water. 
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« water. The manner of making this liquor is fomewhat different 
in Gaul, Spain, and other countries, and is called by many va- 
« rjous names; but its nature and properties are every where the 
« ſame, The people of Spain, in particular, brew this liquor ſo 
« well, that it will keep good a long time. So exquiſite is the cun- 
Plin. Hit, ning of mankind, in gratifying their vicious appetites, that they 
4 mo — « have thus invented a method to make water itſelf intoxicate,” 
The method in which the ancient Britons, and other Celtic nations, 

made their ale, is thus deſcribed by Iſidorus and Oroſius. The 

« grain is ſteeped in water, and made to germinate, by which its 

e ſpirits are excited and ſet at liberty; it is then dried and grinded; 

cor. OnBe after which it is infuſed in a certain quantity of water; which be- 


J. 20. c. 2. 


Groß Lis « ing fermented, becomes a pleaſant, warming, ſtengthening and 


c. c. p. 259. & jintoxicating liquor.“ This ale was moſt commonly made of bar- 


Geo n. A , . 5 
c. 4p * ley, but ſometimes of wheat, oats, and millet. 


Wine. If the Phoenicians or Greeks imported any wine into Britain, it 
was only in very ſmall quantities; that moſt generous liquor was 
very little known 1n this iſland before it was conquered by the Romans, 
After that period, wine was not only imported from the continent 
in conſiderable quantities, but ſome attempts were made to cultivate 

| vines, and make wine in Britain *. 

4 meals a The ancient Britons eat only twice a day; making a ſlight break- 

Sibbald. Sco- faſt in the forenoon, and a ſupper towards evening, when the 

- za labours and diverſions of the day were ended. The laſt was their 

chief meal; at which, when they had an opportunity, they eat and 

Manner of drank with great freedom, or even to exceſs. On theſe occaſions, 

. the gueſts ſat in a circle upon the ground, with a little hay, graſs, 

I. 4. c. 13. or the ſkin of ſome animal under them. A low table or ſtool was 

re ſet before each perſon, with the portion of meat allotted to him upon 
it. In this diſtribution, they never neglected to ſet the largeſt and 
beſt pieces before thoſe who were moſt diſtinguiſned for their rank, 


* see Chap. V. h : 
| their 


* 
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their exploits, or their riches. Every gueſt took the meat ſet before Athenwur, 
him in his hands, and tearing it with his teeth, fed upon it in the | p. : = 55 
beſt manner he could. If any one found difficulty in ſeparating any 

part of his meat with his hands and teeth, he made uſe of a large 11 as 
knife, that lay in a particular place for the benefit of the whole com- Diod. Sicul. 
pany. Servants, or young boys and girls, the children of the fa- ww. 3 wr 
mily, ſtood behind the gueſts, ready to help them to drink, or any 14. Ibid. 


thing they wanted. 


2 


The diſhes, in which the meat was ſerved up, were either of wood, Diſhes. 
or earthen-ware, or a kind of baſkets made of oſiers. Theſe laſt CC oy 
were moſt uſed by the Britons, as they very much excelled in the Muſgrave 


art of making them, both for their own uſe and for exportation. ** —— 


The drinking veſſels of the Gauls, Britons, and other Celtic nations 67. 
Pelloutier 
were, for the moſt part, made of the horns of oxen and other ani- pig. Celt. 


mals; but thoſe of the Caledonians conſiſted of large ſhells, which! p. 22. * 
are ſtill uſed by ſome of their 1 in the Highlands of Scot- Offan's Po- 


ems, paſſim. 
land. | 
As the ancient Britons, eſpecially thoſe of them who were unac- Diverons of 
the ancient. 


quainted with agriculture, enjoyed leiſure, ſo they ſpent much of gritons. 
their time in diverſions and amuſements of various kinds; particu- 
larly in feaſting, accompanied with muſic and dancing, in hunting 

and in athletic exerciſes. 


Feaſting ſeems to have been the chief delight of the Germans, Feaſling. 
Gauls, Britons, and all the other Celtic nations; in which they in- | 
dulged themſelves to the utmoſt, as often as they had an opportunity* 

« Among theſe nations (ſays an author who had carefully ſtudied: 
ec their manners) there is no public aſſembly, either for civil or re- 
„ ligious purpoſes, duly held; no birth-day, marriage, or funeral 3 
properly celebrated; no treaty of peace or alliance rightly ce- Hin, Cet. 
© mented, without a great feaſt.” It was by frequent entertain- mg 95 
ments of this kind that the great men, or chieftains, gained the 


affections and rewarded the ſervices of their followers ; and thoſe 
| 7 who 


— —_ = 
— 
— —— — Ct ——U— — oe 


. 
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; who made the greateſt feaſts were ſure to be moſt popular, and to 
T acit. de mo- R : . 

ib. Ger. c,14. have the greateſt retinue. Theſe feaſts (in which plenty was more 
| regarded than elegance) laſted commonly ſeveral days, and the 
14. wia. gueſts ſeldom retired until they had conſumed all the proviſions, and 
568. exhauſted all the liquors. Athenæus deſcribes an entertainment that 
was given by Arcamnes, a very wealthy prince in Gaul, which 
continued a whole year without interruption; and at which all the 
Athenzus,1.4, People of Gaul, and even all ſtrangers who paſſed through that 
<, 13. p. 150. country, were made welcome. At theſe feaſts they ſometimes con- 
ſulted about the moſt important affairs of ſtate, and formed reſolu- 
tions relating to peace and war; imagining that men ſpoke their 
real ſentiments with the greateſt freedom, and were apt to form the 
— ny boldeſt deſigns, when their ſpirits were exhilarated with the plea- 
c. 22. ſures of the table. The converſation at theſe entertainments very 
; frequently turned on the great exploits which the gueſts themſelves, 

19. Ibid. a : * . 
Diod. Sicul. or their anceſtors, had performed in war; which ſometimes occa- 
0 1 ſioned quarrels, and even bloodſhed. It was at a feaſt that the two 
illuſtrious Britiſh princes, Carbar and Oſcar, quarrelled about their 
Oſſan's Po. own bravery, and that of their anceſtors, and fell by mutual 


ems, v. 2, 
p. 8, & wounds. 


— 4; As the ancient Britons greatly excelled, and very much delighted 
| in muſic, all their feaſts were accompanied with the joys of ſong, 

and the muſic of harps. In the words of Offian, © whenever the 

« feaſt of ſhells is prepared, the ſongs of bards ariſe. The voice 

Cavs Po. © Of ſprightly mirth is heard. The trembling harps of joy are 
3 „. ſtrung. They ſing the battles of heroes, or the heaving breaſts 
p. 37. « of love.” Some of the poems of that illuſtrious Britiſh bard ap- 
19. ibid, v. 1 Pear to have been compoſed in order to be ſung by the hundred bards 
P- 87. 209. of Fingal at the feaſts of Selma. Many of the ſongs of the bards 
which were ſung and played at the feafts of the ancient Britons, were 

of a grave and ſolemn ſtrain, celebrating the brave actions of the 

gueſts, or of the heroes of other times; but theſe were ſometimes 
intermixed 
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intermixed with more ſprightly and chearful airs, to which the youth Offian's Po- 


ems, v. 2. 


of both ſexes danced, for the entertainment of the company. . 132. 
| : elloutier 


The Germans, and probably the Gauls and Britons, had a kind of Hit. Celt. 
martial dance, which was exhibited at every entertainment. This age 
was performed by certain young men, who, by long practice, had 
acquired the art of dancing amongſt the ſharp points of ſwords and 
ſpears, with ſuch wonderful agility and gracefulneſs, that they 
gained great applauſe to themſelves, and gave great delight to the 2 — 
ſpectators. In one word, feaſting, accompanied with ſongs, muſic, c. 24. 
and dancing, ſeems to have been the chief, if not the only domeſtic 


amuſement of the ancient Britons. 


_ Hunting was a favourite diverſion of the ancient Britons, eſpe- Hunting. 

cially of thoſe who were unacquainted with agriculture. Many 
things concurred to make them fond of this exerciſe; in which, p,y,,.. 

like all the other Celtic nations, they ſpent the greateſt part of their CO IE 

time, when they were not engaged in war. Hunting was a kind of p. 449. 

apprenticeſhip to war; and in it the Britiſh youth acquired that cou- 

rage, ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, and dexterity in handling their arms, which 

they afterwards employed againſt their enemies. By hunting they 

delivered their country from many deſtructive animals, and flew 

others for their own ſubſiſtance, and for thoſe feaſts in which they 

ſo much delighted. Nay, by hunting, the young chieftains paid 
their court to the fair objects of their love; diſplaying their bravery 

and agility in that exerciſe before them, and making them preſents 

of their game. Lovely daughter of Cormac (ſays a Britiſh prince) 

„] love thee as my foul. —I have lain one ſtately deer for thee— — f 8 

« High was his branchy head; and fleet his feet of wind.” So p. 8. 

ſtrong and univerſal was the paſſion for this diverſion among the 

ancient Britons, that young ladies of the higheſt rank and greateſt 

beauty ſpent much of their time in the chace. Comhal was a ſon of 

« Albion; the chief of an hundred hills. One was his love, and 


« fair was ſhe! the daughter of mighty Conloch.— Her bow-ſtring | 
founded. 
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Offian's Po- 


ems, V. 1. 


p. 32. 
Inſtruments 
in hunting. 

Strabo, I. 4. 
p-. 196. 


Oſlian's Po. 
ems, V, * 8 


P- 8. 


Id. ibid. 
9. . P · 815 
82. 


Strabo, a 4 * 
p- 169. 


Pelloutier 


Hi. Celt. 
. 12. 


: P. 462. 


A thletic ex- 


erciſes. 
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« ſounded on the winds of the foreſt, Their courſe in the chace 
« was one, and happy were their words in ſecret.” 


The Britons, and other Celtic nations, employed almoſt the ſame 
inſtruments of death in hunting that they uſed in war ; viz. long 
ſpears, javelins, and bows and arrows. Beſides theſe, they had dogs 


to aſſiſt them in finding, purſuing, and running down their game. 
« From the hill I return, O Morna, from the hill of the dark- 


« brown hinds. Three have I ſlain with my bended yew. * Three 
« with my long bounding dogs of the chace.“ A royal hunting is 
thus poetically deſcribed by the ſame illuſtrious bard : “ Call, ſaid 
« Fingal, call my dogs, the long bounding ſons of the chace. Call 
„ white-breaſted Bran; and the ſurly ſtrength of Luath. — Fillan and 
+ Fergus, blow my horn, that the joy of the chace may ariſe; 
ce that the deer of Cromla may hear, and ſtart at the lake of roes.— 
« The ſhrill ſound ſpreads along the wood. The ſons of healthy 
“ Cromla ariſe —A thouſand dogs fly off at once, gray-bounding 
ce through the divided heath. A deer fell by every dog, and three 
„by the white-breaſted Bran.” The Britiſh dogs excelled ſo much 
in the exquiſiteneſs of their ſmelling, their ſwiftneſs, ſtrength; and 
fierceneſs, that they were admired and purchaſed by foreign nations, 
and made no inconſiderable article of commerce“. They were of 
ſeveral different kinds, which were called by different names; and 
were ſo highly valued by all the Celtic nations, that very ſevere, or 
rather comical penalties were inflited on thoſe who were guilty of 
ſtealing them ; as appears from the remarkable law quoted below. 


When the Britiſh youth were neither engaged in war nor hunt- 
ing, they did not (like the leſs lively and active Germans) ſpend 
their time in ſleep and indolence, but in ſwimming, leaping, running, 
wreſtling, throwing the ſtone, darting the lance, riding, driving 


* See Chap. VI. | 
+ Si quis canem veltraum aut ſegutium, vel petrunculum, præſumſerit involare, 
jubemus ut convictus, coram omni populo, poſteriora ipſius oſculetur, 


the 
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the chariot, and ſuch exerciſe as fitted them for the field and for the 
chace. Both Herodian and Dio take notice of the ſwiftneſs, and of * 1 J. 3. 
the great dexterity of the Britons, particularly of the Caledonians, ipkilin. ex 
Dione | in Ne- 
in ſwimming over rivers, and paſſing fens and marſhes. * If we ron. 
« fly (ſays Boadicia to her army) we are ſo ſwift of foot that the 
mM Romans cannot overtake us; if they fly, they cannot eſcape our 
« purſuit. We can paſs over rivers by ſwimming, which they can 
“ hardly paſs in boats.” It is not to be imagined, that the Britons Id. ibid. 
could have arrived at that wonderful dexterity in managing their 
horſes, and driving their chariots, deſcribed by Cæſar, without hav- 
ing been almoſt conſtantly engaged in theſe exerciſes from their _ jo Bel. 
youth. It-was natural for the Britiſh youth, who lived ſo much in c. 33. 
the open fields, among rivers, woods, and mountains, to vie with 
each other in leaping, climbing, running, wreſtling, and other ru- 
ral ſports. In the Highlands and iſlands of Scotland, where old 
cuſtoms maintained their ground long after they had been aboliſhed 
in other parts of this iſland, thoſe athletic exerciſes were held in high 
repute, till of late years. Every chieftain kept a band of brave and 
active young men about his perſon, who, in times of peace, were 
conſtantly employed in manly exerciſes. Throwing the ſtone was 
one of theſe exerciſes; for which purpoſe a large round ſtone was 
placed at the gate of every chieftain's houſe, at which every ſtranger 
was invited to try his ſtrength and ſkill. Wreſtling was the favou- — — 
rite diverſion of theſe youths, in which they were trained up from tauos, p. 142. 


their childhood, and ſtimulated by prizes ſuited to their age. 


Some readers will perhaps be ſurpriſed, that games of chance have Games of 
not been mentioned among the amuſements of the ancient Britons. OY 
It is very certain that theſe were not unknown to the Celtic nations 
in very ancient times. The Germans, in particular, were exceſ- 
ſively addicted to theſe dangerous amuſements ; and ſuch abandoned, 
deſperate gameſters, that when they had loſt all their goods, they 2 £2 — 


ſtaked their very perſons. This might perhaps be owing to that c. 24. 
Vor, I. 1 | ſtate 


r _ 
: =_ 
umme — CO Le cer er tr nm, as, . = 
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ſtate of indolence in which the Germans ſunk when they were not 
employed in war or hunting : and as the ancient Britons were more 
active, and delighted more in manly and athletic exerciſes, they were 
probably ſo happy as to have no taſte for the ſedentary and pernicious 
games of chance. This much at leaſt is certain, that there is not 
the moſt diſtant alluſion to games of this kind in all the works of 
Oſſian, which exhibit ſuch a natural picture of the manners and 
amuſements of the ancient Britons. 


Readers of different taſtes and diſpoſitions will probably form 
very different opinions of the character, virtues, and vices of the 
people of this iſland in the period which hath been now delineated, 
Some will be charmed with their ſimplicity, frugality, bravery, 
hoſpitality, and other virtues: others will be ſhocked with their 
ferocity, rapacity, and rude intemperance ; while thoſe who are freę 
from prejudice, and view them with philoſophic and impartial eyes, 
will neither be ſuch blind admirers of their virtues, nor ſuch ſevere 
cenſurers of their vices. They will not deny that they were poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſame paſſions, and ſubjected to the ſame evil tendencies 
of a corrupted nature with the reſt of mankind. If ſome of theſe 
paſſions, particularly thoſe of the ſenſual kind, were not ſo much 
indulged by them as they are in the preſent age, candid enquirers 
will not impute this ſo much to a principle of virtuous ſelf-denial, of 
which they had little or no idea, as to the want of temptations to 
inflame, and means to gratify theſe paſſions. On the other hand, 
if ſome of their paſſions, particularly thoſe of the vindictive and 
ferocious kind, were more violent and more freely indulged than 
they are at preſent, philoſophers will conſider, that theſe paſſions 
were under fewer reſtraints from religion and government, and more 
inflamed by the unſettled ſtate of ſociety ; and will impute their 
greater ferocity to their circumſtances, rather than to their natures. 
In a word, every candid and intelligent enquirer into the manners 
and characters of nations will be convinced, that they depend very 

much 
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much upon their circumſtances. He will pity and bewail the un- 
happy ſtate of thoſe nations who were involved in moral and invo- 
luntary ignorance, under fewer reſtraints from religion and govern- 
ment, and at the ſame time poſſeſſed of the means, and expoſed to 
the temptations of gratifying their criminal paſſions; he will deſpiſe 
none but thoſe who are carefully inſtructed in the nature, and ſtrongly 
impreſſed with convictions of the obligations, beauties, and advantages 
of virtue, and yet abandon themſelves to vice; and will reſerve his 
admiration for thoſe who preſerve the vigour of their ſpirits, and the 
innocence and purity of their manners, 1n the midſt of ſtrong temp- 
tations and great opulence. 


There will probably be as great a diverting of opinions about the en- Siu: 
joyments as about the virtues of the ancient Britons. The enthuſiaſtical Britons. 
admirers of antiquity will be delighted with that eaſe, freedom, and 
independency which they enjoyed; the healthful plainneſs and ſim- 
plicity in which they lived; and the rural ſports and amuſements in 
which they ſpent their time. To ſuch readers Britannia, 1n this period, 
will appear another Arcadia, peopled with happy ſhepherds and 
ſhepherdeſſes, tending their flocks and herds in peace, free from all 
cares and pains but thoſe of love; and making the hills and dales 
reſound with their melodious ſongs; never reflecting on the many 
wants and inconveniencies to which the ſwains and nymphs were 
expoſed, by their ignorance or very imperfect knowledge of the moſt 

uſeful arts. On the other hand, thoſe who are inchanted with the_ 
opulence, magnificence, and refinements of modern times, will view, 
with contempt and pity, the humble cottages, the mean dreſs, the 
coarſe and ſcanty fare, and the ruſtic gambols of the ancient Britons : 

not conſidering that nature is ſatisfied with little, and that if they did 
not poſſeſs, neither did they feel the want of the admired enjoyments 
of the preſent age, 
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APPEND I X 


TO THE 


FIRST B O O K. 


HIS map is that of Ptolemy's Giada rectified in p. 356 of. 
_ Horſley ; with the addition of the names of the Britiſh nations, taken 
from the map before the firſt Page of a 
5 | 
NUMBER. - | 


494 


Tr ND 1 x 


NU MB ER II. 


PTOLEMY's CEOGRAPHY, fo far as it relates to BRITAIN, 
25 2 Tranflation and Commentary, 


TOLEMY of Alexandria, who flouriſhed in the former part of the 

ſecond century, under the emperors Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus 
Pius, is one of the moſt ancient geographers whoſe works are now extant. 
His deſcription of Great Britain was compoſed not long after the Romans 
had ſubdued the ſouth parts of this iſland, and while the Britiſh nations, 
even in theſe parts, retained their ancient names, and poſſeſſed their native 
territories. It cannot therefore but be agreeable to the reader, and aſſiſt him 
in forming right conceptions of the preceding hiſtory, to ſee a diſtinct and 
authentic delineation of the ſtate of this iſland, and of the ſeveral nations by 


which it was inhabited in this early period. To give him this ſatisfaction, 


he is here preſented with a map of Great Britain, according to Ptolemy's 
geography of it; the original Greek text of that geography, with a literal 
tranſlation, on the oppoſite column; towhich is ſubjoined a ſhort commentary, 
pointing out the ſituation of the ſeveral Britiſh n, and the modern names 
of the places mentioned by Ptolemy. 


It muſt be confeſſed and regretted, that the writings of this ancient geo- 


grapher abound with errors and miſtakes; Theſe errors were partly owing 
to the imperfect ſtate of geography in his time, and the wrong information 
he had received concerning thoſe countries which he had not viſited in per- 
ſon; and partly to the blunders of his tranſcribers. Beſides many miſtakes 
as to the ſituation of particular places in Britain, there are two general errors, 
which affe& the whole of his geography of this iſland. The firſt of theſe 
general errors is this: that he hath made all England decline from the 
true poſition as to the length of it; and entirely changed the poſition of Scot- 
land, making its length from eaſt to weſt, inſtead of from ſouth to north. 
The other general error is, that the whole of South Britain 1s placed too far 
north, by two or three degrees; the error being greateſt in the north parts. 


Both theſe general errors are rectified in the annexed map, which makes the 
degrees 
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degrees of longitude and latitude of places in the map different from thoſe No. II. 
in Ptolemy; who computes the longitude from Alexandria in n Egypt, the 
place of his reſidence. 


PTOLEMYs GEOGRAPHY, Book II. 


K E O. 5. CHAPTER III 
AAOYIQNOE v;os Bęehaj,̊ The poſition of the Britiſh iſland 
"In. - - ALBION. 

EvewTngs mak c. | Europe, TABLE I. 
2 Ares TAEVERS WECKYEHPT,, ig Ut. HE deſcription of the northern ſide, 
rau Qxeay05 rh AunaAn- beyond b which is the ocean called 
o/? a. 6 . Deucaledonian. 
Nzzvrwy © X A ααν x; d- | ; Peninſula Novantum , with a promontory 
129 1h0V dx 2 * Ea yo of the ſame name 215.0006140 
Pig. ne- „ * E Xy Rerigonian bay 20. 30 6050 
Oi eſaęa e xoATIE - *« + © A. Bay of Vidotara 21.20 60.30 
Kyla e:9yuces * % % 1h 7% Eſtuary of Clota 22.15 $59.40 
AtzamnonG* xATC ud . * Lelannonian bay - 24.00 60.40 
"E946 @xpov _ 4 * Promontory of Epidium 23. co 62.40 
Aoyyiv mor. exbo)ui ud 5 Y Mouth of theriver Longus 24.00 60.49 
Iro Tor. i * E Mouth of the river Itys 27.00 60.00 
Ovenoxe He * 2 X Bay Volſas 29.00 60. 30 
Nevals Tor. £x6, A E Mouth of the river Nabaeus 30.00 60.30 
| Tag: o 1 2 Genes PETS. ay FE 6 Promontories Tarvidum and 
5 Orcas * | 31.20 60.15 
Pal. habet n. P. Ouidoyapa. 
d N. B. Trbx⁵liuil with Ptolemy, ſignifies a fp, XAwlais U. 
more ſouthern ſituation, ol grcih e a more nor- 8 Palat. Aeuauni 
thern, h P. NaGaiz. 
c Pal. Nos run. i Palat, T afouzo 09U[he 


4 Near, Or N c2d4vTwV ef α muſt, Ithink, 2 * Tarvidum, which is alſo called Orcas 
be the peninſula of the Novantae, (a people ** promontories.” So Ptolemy. I ſuppoſe 
named afterwards) but yet I ſee it uſually call- they have been two near together, but promiſ- 


ed Novantum, and I have complied with the cuouſly called by one name, either Tarvidum 
cultom, | | or Orcas. 


The 
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No. II. Avopuris TAeved; weg yl D, 1 Waps- 
XEITAL 0, . "Lovbten©- *Quezvois 9 0 
Oviepprou©y, mera Y Neavrav xaod- 

Za yo 


 E mY, 
 wn({ov N emexes, 
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Al ęaadv⁰ον vor. EE, of 


"Inve ci 
Anobæ Tor. kN 
Novis Tor. fx EOAA¹ 
Iruvæ £:9yvcs © 
Mopieapuen £1 uoig P 
Eelavriuy Aipany 4 
BeAioope eigguors © 
Lernia c. 

Too S wor. kx O 
Kaynavoy axpoy © 
Daniæ Tor. tx6onu 


Taco S wor. ice 


'Oxlarirapor axpov 
Tobiz u wor. ix ED 
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pa rogæ uE Tor. £x60A% if N 


Eafpiave eigguors * 
Ovitana tigguors 
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Avrioutg¹ο Zxgov T0 Bo- 
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as APPEN D I X. 


The deſcription of the weſtern ſide, which 


lies along the Iriſh and Vergivian ſeas, 


after! the peninſula Novantum, which 


hath (as above) 


Mouth of the river Abra- 


vannus 
Eſtuary Jena 


Mouth of the river Deva 


Mouth of the river Novius 
Eſtuary Ituna 

Eſtuary Moricambe 
Haven of the Setantii 
Eſtuary Beliſama 

Eſtuary Seteia 


19.20 


I9.00 
18.00 


18.30 
17. 30 


17.20 


17.30 
17.00 


Mouth of the river Toiſobius 15.40 


Promontory of the Cancani 


Mouth of the river Stucia 


bius 


15.00 
15. 20 


| Mouth of the river Tuero- 


I 5.00 


Promontory of Octapitarum 14.20 


Mouth of the river Tobius 15.30 
Mouth of the river Ratoſta- 


thybius 
Eſtuary Sabriana 
Eftuary Vaxala 
Promontory of Hercules 


16.30 
17.20 
16.00 
14.00 


Promontory Antiveſtaeum, 


ſometimes called Boleri- 


um 


II. oo 


Promontory Damnonium, 


called alſo Ocrinum 


12.00 


21.00 61.40 


61.00 
60. 30 
60.00 
59.30 
58.45 


58.20 


5745 
57. 20 
57.00 
56.20 
56.00 


55-30 


55,00 
54-30 
$4-39 


54+30 
53-390 
53-00 


52.30 


51.30 


— 


After, i. e. next on the other ſide, or af- 


ter we paſs it. 
m Pal Ae gad: 
n P. Ina cis. 
* P. Ixercig xuoig. 
Þ Pal. Mogizgpuonis ʒ ig. 
2 Palat. Eeyailiuve 


Pal. Bitoapais xoors 

P. Teynicraris xu. 

t Palat. Taſyarwr. 

u P. Txele. 

* Pal. Eafteiarai; x54 
„Pal. Ovitapais dig. 


A deſcription 


Ar r 


Tae Pine prernubowms mhevgns Trorypas 


On, n UT0Xe1T %) BperTavixos "Oxeaucs, At- 


* / : 
r To Orgy arpoy, 


Keri mor. k NA * 
Tana gs ror. EN 
Toda Tor. inConat 
AA Tor. kx ED 
Meyas Aiyny 


TewailuG? ToT, exooha K 7 


Kaives Atv 


KA dA, 


XX 


* 


va N 
0 


v3 y 


vG yo - 


vy 


"” 


vy N. 


70 


Ta i Ons Teo Fw Ka pionpeiay Thee 


| Wy WeeLYprphs, His Waparetas Te 


pies *Mxexycc, pers To Tapourdoum 


dxpo 1 Opus, ovtp tipnraty 


A deſcription of the next ſide, lying to- No, II, 


wards the ſouth, and bounded by the 
Britiſh ocean, after the promontory 


Ocrinum. | 
Mouth of the river Cenion 40.00 
Mouth of the river Tamarus 15.40 
Mouth of the river Iſaca 17.00 
Mouth of the river Alaenus 17.40 
Great Haven, Portus mag- 


nus 19. oo 
Mouth of the river Triſan- 
ma. 2 20.20 


New Haven, Portus novus 21.00 
Promontory Cantium 22.00 


31.45 
52. 10 


52.20 
52.40 


53-00 


53-00 
53-30 
54.00 


The deſcription of the next ſide, lying 
towards the ſouth-eaſt, along which 
flows the German ocean, after the 
promontory Tarvidum or Orcas, men- 


tioned before, 


Vor. I. 


"OviepsiJpov dN as E Promontory Vervedrum 31.00 60.00 
| BepuGizpe ® Zrpoy ax 1 yo Promontory Berubium 30.30 $9.40 
Ac wor. ix60A% "Mi vf yo Mouth of the river Ila 30.00 59.40 
Ox n una ) 50 yo High-band, Ripa alta 29.00 59.40 
Ac E ror, ix x1 A' 10 yo Mouth of the river Loxa 28.30 59.40 
Oua p tigyuors 4 x2 ' 10 % Eſtuary Vara 27.30 59.40 
Tad £iguors © 74 vn Eſtuary Tuae 27.00 58. oo 
Kev Tor, txCona f £74 mm AS Mouth of the river Celnius 27.00 58.45 
TaiCxNov dv xCA wm x Promontory Taizalum 27.30 58.30 
Alba wor, tx6o\ai ? * Mouth of the river Diva 26.00 58. 30 
Tara eloguors | XE „ Eſtuary Tava 25.00 58.30 
Tia Tor. ixConai * x0 N wad Mouth of the river Tinna 24.39 58.45 
Bodeęia £19. * „N was Eſtuary Boderia 22.30 58.45 
| *Akarive mor, ix EO xz Y mA Mouth of the river Alau- 
nus 21.40 58.30 
Hic et in ſequentib. habet Pal. ſingulari? P. . 
ter i ονν. | 8 Pal. 2. 
» Pal. 'Oup. b P. Taua is x97 
© Pal. fingulariter . 1 P. 3. 
4 P. vag, xc. k P. Bedsgitig . 
e P. Taste TY a | | 
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Melagcis egg. ! x A ve 70 
Tappuiveu Tor. ix EO a ve 
EE Oi x8 0" ve 8 
"Eideparic wor. Ct x 1 
Idwocs wy.” = A” WA" 
Meg nv To Axaviiev ® g»pou »(3 vs 


— \ » x 
Oixod oi Te pity THex THY aprTixiv TAEU- 


pau, do THY opawyumorv Xeprovnog, NOY= 


ANT Al- Tap oig cio T6Au5 aide, 


Arcon | 10 Ex 
Peri WWW 
To vs EEATOYAI, TX olg wN o. 


KapSavrogeryey 10 dy 
 OYFenoy P ma 10 7 
Kopda * 10 yo 
Teil ion 0 


Turo d xgës &, AMNITIOIL, wiv 


» ,” 9 7 7 ; 
apx|inwrepe & 0:5 Toes 1, 


KoAavia . 
Ovæ du xz yo E 

Kopic xz N oy 
'AAgova | | Kb N of 
Atvdov xY v9 a” 


x x -- 30 


Mouth of the river Vedra 20.10 


Bay of Dunum 20.15 
Bay of Gabrantuici, with a 
ſafe harbour 21.00 


Promontory of Ocellum 21.15 
Mouth of the river Abus 21.00 


Eſtuary Metaris 20.30 
Mouth of the river Garry- 
enum 21.00 
Prominence, Extenſio 21.15 
Mouth of the river Iduma- 
nia pn | 20.10 
Eſtuary Jamiſſa 20.30 
After which is the promon- 
tory Acantium 22.00 


58.30 
57-30 


57.00 
56.40 


56.30 


55-40 


55.20 
5503 


55.00 
54-30 


54.00 


On the north ſide [of the iſland] are the 


NovaANTAE, under the peninſula which 
bears the ſame name with them: and 
among them are the following towns, 


Lucopibia 19. o 
Retigonium 20. 10 


60.20 


60.40 


Under ( or ſouth from them) are the SET- 
GOVAE, and among them theſe towns, 


Carbantorigum 19. o 
Uxelum 18.30 
Corda 20.00 
Trimontium 19.00 


59.20 
59.20 
59-40 
59-00 


Eaſtward of theſe, and of a more northern 
ſitation than the following people, are 
the Damnit : and their towns are 


Colania 20.30 
Vanduara = Ran 
Coria 21.30 
Alauna 22.45 
Lindum 2.3.00 


Victoria 2.3.30 


59.10 
60.00 
59-20 
59.20 
59-30 


59.00 
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Er KAPHNOl. 
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"Ny avatnxuteeu d: KANTAl. 


Meb' 35 AODOI, Cuvanlolss rois KOP- 


NATIOIE. | 
Kai vw's rde AC MEPTAl. 
"Trip d- d Kanndoviss O TAK OMAT Ol, 


ß 65 TOMS) 


Bavaria d 5 X 
Tapas | *. 10 7 
TITegtoroy 5pT6Te90 x0.d wy 
Txtoic uns of 5 


Tro 0: Terovs 0.0 piturrec wir OTENT- 
EONTEZ, et Gs TAS, 


Oppec | nd vn N. 
"Avarorrwrepe . TEZEAAOT, xa vg, 
And ανανα xx vas 


N D I X. 


The Gave of a more northern ſitua- 
tion i. e. than the Otadeni.] 
The OrapExI more to the ſouth, among 
whom are theie towns, 
Curia 20.10 $59.00 
Bremenium 21.00 58.45 
After the Daranii eaſtward, but more 
northerly, and inclining to the eaft 
from the promontory Epidium, are the 
Epipil. 
Next to them the CERONES [and then 


eaſt from them the CREoNEs * ] 
Then the CARNONACAE, 


Next the CARENI. 
The laſt and more eaſterly are the Cor - 
NABYI, 


From the Laelamnonian bay, to the eſtu- 


ary of Varar, are the CALEDoNIL. 
And north of them the Caledonian wood. 
But more to the eaſt than they are, the 
CanTAE. 
Next to them are the Loc, joining to 
the CokNAvII. 
And north from the Logi lie the MerTaAE. 
South from the Caledonii are the Vaco- 
MAGI, whoſe towns are thele, 


Banatia 24.00 $9.30 
Tamea 25.00 59. 20 
The winged camp, 
Alata caſtra 27.15 $59.20 
Tueſis 26.45 59. 10 


South from them are the VENICONTES 
to the weſt, and their town I 
Orrea 24.00 58.45 


To the eaſt the TExAL1, and the town 


Devana 26.15 59.45 


P. Tad. 
t Pal. addit, an. 
* P. Kigige 


. "Aptuivion 
y P. inſ. er KN. KPEON ET. 
= This is taken from the Palatine copy. 
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Again, ſouth from the Elgovae , and the 
Otadeni, and reaching from ſea to ſea, 
are the BRIOGANTES, whoſe towns are, 


Epiacum 
Vinnovium 
Caturratonium 
_ Calatum 
Iſurium 
Rigodunum 
Olicana 
Eboracum 


LEGIO SEXTA VIC TRIX. 
Camunlodunum 


18. 30 
17. 30 
20.00 
19.00 
20.00 
18.00 
19.00 
20.00 


I8.15 


38.30 
58.00 
58,00 
57-30 
57.40 
57-39 
57-30 
57.20 


57. oo 


Beſide theſe, about the well-havened bay, 


are the PARISI, and the town 


Petuaria 


20. 40 


56.40 


South from theſe and the Brigantes, but 
the moſt weſtern, are ſituated the OR- 
DOVICES; among whom are the follow- 


ing towns, 
Mediolanium 
Brannogenium 


16.45 


16.00 


56.40 
56.15 


More to the eaſt than theſe are the Cox- 
NAVII, and their towns, 

18.30 55,00 

LEOIO VICESIMA VICTRIX. 


Deuna 


Viroconium 


16.45 


5545 


5 


Ovipoxoviov 
Me9” ofs KOPITATIOI tv 0's ves, Next theſe are the CoriTan1, and their 
> towns, ; ; 

| Ailvdov myo ve A Lindum 18.40 55:45 

: Pa e in ve N Rage 18.00 55. 30 

| Era KATYEYXAANOT, , ots 1, Then the CaTYEVCHLANI, whoſe towns 

15 | 1 are, | | 
Eaanva © * „ ve yo _ Salenae 20.10 55.40 

| : Ougonduicy 1 jy x Urolanium 19.20 55-30 

| Mig of EIMENOI 9, & os m6AK, Next theſe are the SIMENT, their town 1s 
| Od a | * A. ve Venta 20.30 55.20 

2 Selgovae, before. — Pal. Fang als 
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Aovyiov gs nad v8: 
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be id X'S | 0 7 


N D 1 


menſa, are the TRINOAN TES, whoſe 


tovyn is 
Camudolanum 


21.00 55. oo 
Again, ſouth from the countries before- 
mentioned, but in the moſt weſtern 
part, are the DEMETAE, among whom 
are theſe towns, 
Luentinum 15.45 55. 10 
Maridunum 15.30 55.40 
More eaſterly than theſe are the SILYRES, 
_ Whole town is 


Bullaeum 16.20 55.00 


Next them are the DoByni, and the town 


Corinium 18.00 54. 10 
Then the ATREBAT11, and the town 
Nalcua 19.00 54.15 
Next theſe, and in the moſt eaſtern part, 

are the CAN TII, and among them theſe 
towns, 


Londinium 20.00 54.00 
Daruenum 21.00 53-40 
Rutupiae 21.45 54. oo 


Again, the REcxN1 lie ſouth from the 


Atrebatii and the Cantii, and the town 

Neomagus 19.45 53.25 

Alſo the BELGAE lie ſouth from the Do- 
buni, and the towns, 


Iſchalis 16.40 53. 30 
Aquae calidae 17.20 53.40 
Venta 18.40 53.30 


South-weſt from theſe are the DvRO- 
TRIGES, and their town 
Dunium * 18.50 $52.05 
Next to them, in the moſt weſtern part, 
are the DVMNONII, among whom are 
| theſe towns, 


. Im C avig x. 
? Pal. Kanxexs 


Voliba 14.45 52.20 


8 Pal. Aa.;2:preve 


Uxela 
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O:Zeu - Yor v3 N | Uxela I5.00 52.45 
Tamapi it 6 Tamare 15.00 52.15 
Ia 10 X 18 N en 1720 5 


AETINN AEYTEPA EEBAETH LEOIO SECVNDAAVGVSTAIT.ZO $2.35 
| T4 A” v2 * | 


Nico de WHSHKETH Tn AXouiwrf», - The iſlands adjacent to Albion, near the 


To uiv Tiv Opxadz Groa, | promontory Orcas, are theſe, 
Oxnrię vio? A8 yo F N The ifland Ocetis 32.40 60.45 
Ao vν IA 2 The iſland Dumna 30.00 61.00 
Trię dd a OPKAAEE, weft Tpiaxovrrs Beyond which are the ORCapes, about 
Tov EpiIjovy, Wy TO rTHES ETEXEL Ho thirty in number, the middle one of 
pas R 2 po which has degrees 30.00 61. 40 
Kai kr dp auras 1 OOTAH, is T& pv And again, beyond theſe is Tavis, the 
OVTPIRDTATY EMEXEL eG 1005 moſt weſtern part of which has degrees 
| x) E | . 29.00 63.00 
Ta d avaronnuraly Au yo ty the moſt eaſtern 31.40 63.00 
Ta dt eprlixcrara A 7 FY the moſt northern 30.20 63.15 
'Ta d voriwTxTH Ay Es 70 the moſt ſouthern 30.20 62.40 
Ta d puerags A 7 - 2% the middle 30.20 63.00 
Kara d tvs Tpivoaulas vnd eiow ade, Beſides the Trinoantes, are theſe iſlands, | 
Tamanis © xy 10 4 Toliapis 23.00 54.15 
Kuo © wiGe x3 wx The iſland Counus 24.00 54.30 
Tro d Tov piyav Mutivz vioG? OYHK- South from the Great haven, is the iſland 
TIE, Is r pov emixes , VECTI1s, the middle of which has de- 


dy v8 7 grees 19.20 52.20 


CO M- 


APpPE N U 1 


COMMENTARY o the preceding Geography of Britain. 


N giving a very brief illuſtration of Ptolemy's deſcription of Great Bri- 

tain, we ſhall firſt attend him along the ſea-coaſts, which form the out- 

lines of this iſland ; and then through the ſeveral Britiſh nations, and their 
towns, in the ſame order in which they are placed in the deſcription. 


I. The northern ſide. 


1. The Rerigonian bay is Loch-Rain, formed by the Mul of Galloway. 
2, The bay Vidotara, the bay near the mouth of the river which runs by 
Aire, | "IT 

3. Eſtuary of Clota, or Glota, the firth of Clyde. 

4. Lelannonian bay ; Loch-Finn, formed by the Mul of Cantyre, and 
part of Argyleſhire, 

5. Promontory of Epidium, the Mul of Cantyre. 

6. The river Longus, is the river which runs up. to Innerlochy, in 
Lochabir. | | 

7. The river Itys, one of the rivers which run into the ſea oppoſite tothe 
Iſle of Sky. | Es | 

8. Bay Volſas, Loch- bay, in Roſsſhire. 

9. The river Nabæus, is the river Unnabol, in Strathnavern. 
10. The promontories Tarvidum and Orcas, Faro-head, at the north- 
weſt point of Scotland. 


1I. The weſtern fide, which lies along the Iriſh and Vergivian ſeas, 
The Hibernian and Vergivian ſea, is that ſea which waſhes the weſtern ſide 
of Britain, and flows between it and Ireland ; and is now called St. 
| George's Channel, and the Iriſh Sea, The peninſula Novantum, 1s the 
Mul of Galloway in Scotland. 
1. The Abravannus, is probably that ſmall river which falls into the bay 
of Glenluce, a little to the ſouth of the Mul of Galloway, From the Bri- 
ziſn words Aber Avan, the mouth of a river. 
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2. The eſtuary Jena, can be no other than the bay near Wigtown in Barter. Glof 
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p. 179. 


Id. ibid. p. 38. 
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3. The river Deva is evidently the river Dee in Galloway, which falls 
into the ſea at Kirkcudbright. 

4. The river Novius is the river Nith, which empties itſelf into the 
Solway Firth, a little below the town of Dumfries. | 

5. The eſtuary Ituna, is unqueſtionably the Solway Firth, which now 
divides England from Scotland on the welt ſide. 

6. The eſtuary Moricambe, is probably the bay into which the river 
Ken empties itſelf, near Kendal. The name of it (as Baxter imagines) is 
derived from the Britiſh words Mor 11 Camva, which ſignify a great bend- 
ing of the ſea. 

7. The haven of the Selantii, muſt be near the mouth of the river Ribble, 

8. Eſtuary Beleſama, the bay near Liverpool, at the mouth of the river 
Merſey. From Bel is Ama, the mouth of a river. 

9. Eſtuary of Seleia, the firth at the mouth of the river Dee, which flows 


up to Cheſter. 


Horſley Brit. 
Rom. p. 376. 
Baxter Gloſſ. 
Ant. Brit. 
220. Camd. 
Brit. 772. 


Baxte-, p. zco. 


Id. ibid. 
P · 206, 


10. The river Toiſobius, is probably the river Conway. | 

11. Promontory of the Cancani, is thought to be Braychipult Point in 
Caernarvonſhire. 

12. The mouth of the river Stucia, Mr. Horſley thinks is the mouth of 
the river Dovic ; but both Baxter and Camden imagine it to be Aberiſtwith, 
or the mouth of the river Yſtwith in Cardiganſhire. 

13. The river Tuirobius, is univerſally agreed to be the river Tyvi. 

14. The promontory Octopitarum, is evidently St. David's-head in Pem- 
brokeſhire. . 

15. The river Tobius, is uoquelianably the river Towy, in Caermar- 
thenſhire, 

16. The river Ratoſtathibius, or (as Baxter thinks it was originally 
written) Ratoſtaubius, is the river Wye, derived from Rot ei Tav, the 
courſe of à river. 

17. The eſtuary Sabriana, 1 is the noble river Sevarm; deriv ed feat its Bri- 
tiſh name Havrian, which is Haav-rian, the queen of rivers. 

18. The eſtuary Vexala, is probably the bay at the mouth of the river 


Brent, in Somerſctſhire. 


19. The promontory of Hercules, 1 is Hartland Point, in the weld corner 
of Devonſhire. | 


20. The 
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20. The promontory Antiveſteum, or Bolerium, is either cape Cornwal No. II. 
or the Lands-end ; perhaps called Antweſterium, from the Britiſh words An Baxter, p. 
diüez Tir, which fignify the Lands-end ; Bolerium, from Bel e rhin, the 36. 
head of a promontory. 

21. The promontory Ocrinum, is undoubtedly the Lizard point in Corn- 
wal, probably called Ocrinium, from Och Rhen, a high promontory; and 
as the Britons kept poſſeſſion of Cornwal ſo long, we need not be ſurpriſed 
that rhe preſent name of that promontory, the Lizard, is alſo of Britiſh de- 14. ibid. 


rivation, from Lis-ard, a lofty projection. Here ends Ptolemy's deſcrip- p. 186. 
tion of the weſtern coaſt of Britain. | 


2 


19. | 1 


III. A deſcription of the next ſide, lying towards the ſouth, bounded by the 
Britiſh ocean, (now commonly called the Engliſh channel) next after the 
* Ocrinum or Lizard. 


1. The mouth of che river Cen, is ſuppoſed to be Falmouth-haven ; ſo Id. bid. p.77. 
called from the Britth word Gencu, a mouth; and of which there is ſtill 2 — 
ſome veſtige in the name of a neighbouring town, Tregonny. 

2. The river Tamarus ſtill retains its ancient name, being called Tamar, Baxter ibid, 
from Tam a rav, gentle river; and its mouth is Plymouth-haven. * 

3. The river Iſaca, or rather Iſca, is the river Ex, which paſſing Exeter, 
falls into the ſea at Exmouth. | 

4. The river Alaenus, is ſuppoſed to be the river Ax, and its mouth Ax- Id. ibid. p. 10, 


mouth. It was perhaps called Alaenus, from A laiin iv, the full river. 


—— —  — — 


5. Great-haven, or Portus magnus, is commonly ſuppoſed to be Portſ- 
mouth; but that is either a miſtake, as its ſituation does not agree with the 
order in which Ptolemy proceeds from weſt to eaſt, or ſome careleſs tran- 
icriber hath placed it before the river Treſanton by miſtake. This laſt 
ſuppoſition ſeems to be the moſt probable. 1 

6. The river Treſanton, is moſt probably the river Teſt, which falls into 
Southampton bay. 

7. The New-haven, Mr. Horſley ſuppoſes to have been at the mouth of Horſley B Brie, 
the river Rottiar, near Rye ; but both Camden and Baxter make it the ſame © 14 $4 
with Portus Lemanis, or Lime in Kent, now a ſmall village, but in the 8 wid. 
Roman times a ſca- port, and a place of conſiderable note. | 149. 

Vol. I. 2 . 8. The 
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No. II. 8. The promontory Cantium, is univerſal Uy agreed to be the North 


Foreland in Kent, where Ptolemy's deſcription of the ſouth coaſts of Bri- 


tain terminates, 


IV. Deſcription of the next ſide, lying towards the ſouth eaſt, bounded by 


the German ocean, after the promontory Tarvidum or Orcas, mentioned 


before. 


1. Promontory Vervedrum, Strathy-head, in the north of Scotland, 
2. Promontory Birubium, Dungſby-head, in the north of Scotland. 
3. The river Ila, empties itſelf into a bay near Note-head, 

4. Ripa Alla, Ord-head, in Sutherland. 

5. River Loxa, the river Loth, in Sutherland. 

6. The eſtuary Vara, is the firth of Tayne, in Sutherland. 

7. The eſtuary Tua, is Cromarty, or Murray firth. 

8. The river Celnius, is the river Spay, in the ſhire of Elgin. 


9. The promontory Taizalum, is Kynaird- head, near Fraſerburgh, in 


- Buchan. 
10. The river Diva, 1s the river Dee at Aberdeen. 
11. The eſtuary Tava, is the firth of Tay. 
12. The river F inna, is the river Eden in Fife. 
13. The eſtuary Boderia, or firth of Forth in Scotland. 
Horlley Bit. 14. The river Alaunus, Horſley ſuppoſes is the Tweed, but Camden and 


Rom. p. 364. | 
Camd. Brit. Baxter think it is the river Alne in Northumberland; and their conjecture 


Baxtcz ibid. is Favoured by the affinity of the names. 
P 2 ibid. 15. The river Vedra, Horſley differs in his opinion about this river alſo 
p. 377. from Camden and Baxter; he ſuppoſing it to be the river Tyne, and they 
3 my the river Were. 
Baxter, P-23% 16. The bay of Dunum, is moſt probably the bay at the mouth of the 
river Tecs. 
17. The bay of Gabrantuici, 15 tent Burlington bay, on the coaſt of 
Yorkſhire. - | 
13. The promontory Ocellum, is generally fappoſed to be Spurn-head ; 
4 and Mr. Baxter, with great probability, thinks the name is derived from the 
F- 485, Britiſn word Ochel, lofty. There is a very lofty mountain in Scotland 


called Ocelli-mons, Ochill-hills, for the ſame reaſon. 
, = 19. The 


r 
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19. The river Abus, is unqueſtionably the Humber. No. II. 
20. The eſtuary Metaris, is the Waſhes between Norfolk and Lincoln- 


ſhire, called Boſton- deep. 
21. The river Garyenum, is the river Lare, and its mouth is at Yar- 
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mouth. | 
4 22. The Prominence, is perhaps Eaſton-neſs, on the coaſt of Suf- 
2 folk, | 
1 2 23. The river Idumania, is probably tie river Black-water in Eſſex. 


21. The eſtuary Jameſſa, or as it ought rather to have been written, Baxter ibid. 
Tameſſa, is evidently the mouth of the river Thames, probably ſo called p. 222. 

1 from the Britiſh words Tam iſe, a troop or collection of waters. 
| 25. The promontory Cantium, is the north Foreland in Kent, where 
Ptolemy's deſcription of the ſea-coaſts of Britain ends. We cannot avoid 
obſerving that there are ſeveral conſpicuous promontories, conſiderable ri- 
2 vers, and commodious harbours, both on the weſt, ſouth, and eaſt coaſts 

of Britain, which are wholly omitted by Ptolemy. This might be owing to 

his defective information, or the imperfect knowledge which the Romans 

ſtill had of the country, or becauſe theſe places were little frequented at that 

time. We may further obſerve, that many, perhaps all the names of rivers, 
promontories, and other places, are ſignificant in the ancient Britiſh tongue; 

a proof that the Romans d:d not uſually impoſe new names upon places, 

but adopted and latinized the old ones; and that they regarded and fre- 
quented thoſe places moſt, which had been moſt regarded and frequented 

by the Britiſh nations. This will appear ſtill more evident, from a very 
hort ſurvey of theſe nations, with their chief towns, in the ſame order in 
which they are named by Ptolemy. 

That part of Britain which was on the ſouth of the wall of Antoninus, 

between the ſrihs of Forth and Clyde, contained, according to Ptolemy, 


the following twenty-two Pritiſh nations. 


the peninſula called Novantum, now the Mul of 
according to Camden, the countries of Galloway, 
Cunningham. Baxter ſappcſes they were called 
Britiſh words Now hent, new inhabitant, and that 


I. The Jovantæ, near 
Galloway, poſſeſſed, 
NNouante, from the 


they had come originally from the neighbouring coaſts of Ireland. He 
1 further 


— — — — ͤ — ü fl— 
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No. II. further obſerves, that their more modern name of Gallowegians, alſo im- 
Camd, D. ” 5 DS: 
. plies that they were ſtrangers. Their towns were, 


Gloll. p. 181. 
l * EY 1. Lucopibia, or, as Baxter thinks it ſhould have been written, Lukoi- 
kidion, is of the ſame ſignification with Candida Caſa in Latin, and Whi- 
thern in Saxon, and was molt probably the ſame place; and that it derived 
Camd. P · * ©. oh 1 . . 0 4 
. its name from a cuſtom of the ancient Celts of whitewaſhing their chief 


Baxt. p. 65. buildings. 


Camd. p. 2. Religonium, or, as Camden and Baxter imagine it was written, Be- 
1303. 
p. 40. regonium, they ſuppoſe was Bargeny in Carrict, 


II. The Selgovæ inhabited Nirhſdale, Annandale, and Eſkdale, toe the 


Camd. p. ſhores of Solway firth, which {till retains their name, derived from Sail 


1194. : R 
Baxt. p. 215, go, falt lea. Their towns were, 


1. Carbantorigum, which Horſley places at Bardanna, on the river 
Nith, above Dumfries, and Camden at Carlaverock, below it, was proba- 


* bly ſituated where Dumfries now ſtands, or a little below it. The name 
Camd.p. ſeems to be derived from Caer vant o ris, a town near the mouth of a river. 
1197. 


Baxter is certainly miſtaken in piacing it at Melroſs. 

2. Uxelum 1s placed, both by Horfley and Baxter, at Caerlaverock; 
and what rende:s this the more probable is, that the two names, Uxelum 
Horſley, and Caerlaverock, ſcem to be derived from Britiſh words which ſignify the 
= 2:6, ſame thing, viz. a town near the ſea-coaft. 

N 3. Corda being ſituated further to the north-weſt than the other towns of 
- ry the Sclgoy®, ic 15 thought ro have ſtood on the banks of Loch-cure, out 
Hori. p. 367, Of which the river Neti ſprings. 

4. Tremantuem was probably ficuated where Annan now ſtands. 


Baxt. p. 67. 


III. The Damnii were the ancient inhabitants of Clydeſdale, and they ſeem 
=M 1 to have poſſeſſed alſo ſome places beyond the wall of Antoninus, in Len- 
4 * .* . 
1209. 4 nox and Stirlingſhire. Their towns were, | 


1.- Colonia, which cannot be Coldingham in the Mers, as Camden and 
Baxter conjectured, becaule that is at too great a diſtance, and belonged to 


Camd. P · 
. RY another nation. It is more probable that it was ſituated at or near Lanerk, 


Horſ. p. 367. the ſhire town of Clydeſdale. 
2. Vanduara; as this town was conſiderably to the non welt of Cola- 


Horſ. p. 377. nia, it was moſt probably at or near Paiſley, where Mr, Horſley places it. 
— 3. Coria 
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* | 
3. Coria or Curia. The conjectures about the ſituation of this place are No, II. 
various and doubtful; but upon the whole, that of Mr. Baxter ſeems to be 
the moſt probable, who places it at Kirkintilloch, a place of great anti- Baxt. p. 95. 
quity, upon the wall, about ſix miles from Glaſgow. 

4. Alauna, Mr. Horſley contends was ſituated near Falkirk, upon the 
3 wall, at a place called Camelon, where there are {till ſome veſtiges „ 
of a Roman town; while Mr. Baxter is equally poſitive, that it was where Baxt. p. 11. 
Stirling now ſtands. Let the reader determine. 

5. Lindum, both in the ſound and ſignification of its name, bears ſo 
great a reſemblance to Linlithgow, that it is moſt probably the ſame place, Baxt. p. 133. 
though its ſituation doth not exactly agree with that aſſigned by Ptolemy, = 90. * 
who is far from being correct in that particular. 
6. Victoria, Camden ſuppoſes may be the ancient Britiſh town mentioned 
by Bede, called Caer Guidi, and ſituated in Inch-keith, a ſmall iſland in 
the firth of Forth. Baxter contends earneſtly for Ardoch in Strath-earn Id. ibid. 
while Horfley prefers Abernethy. A proof that it is now impoſlible to diſ- _ 4 2 5 
cover, with certainty, where this place was ſituated. 


IV. The Gadeni. We can hardly ſuppoſe, with Camden, that this people 
poſſeſſed ſo large a tract of country as all Tiviotdale, Twedale, Mers, 
and the Lothians; ſince Ptolemy hath not mentioned ſo much as one 
town within their territories. It is more probable that they were but a 
ſmall nation, inhabiting the moſt deſert and mountainous parts of Tivi- 1 
otdale and Northumberland. Baxter imagines their name is derived from ys. 
the Britiſh word Gadali, which ſignifies to fly; for which they probably ax. 484 25 85 


had their own reaſons. 


V. The Otadeni al to have poſſeſſed the ſea-coaſt from the river Tine ,, _. 4 
northward to the Forth. The name of this people is ſo differently writ- _ p. 
ten, and the conjectures about its derivation are fo various, that we can ;:x.. p. 150. 


arrive at no certainty about it. Their towns were, 

1. Curia or Coria, which is ſuppoſed to be Corbridge in Northumberland, Cg. A 
by Camden and Baxter; but Mir. Horfley imagines it was ſituated much! 10 aa * 

further north, moſt probably at Jedburgh, and 2 that it belonged to Hort * 369 "© 
the Gadeni. 


2. Brimenium, 


_—_— — 


clo 


No. II. 


Horſ. p. 243. 


Camd. p. 
1073. 


Baxt. p. 46. 


Dion. I. 76. 
P · 896, 
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2. Brimenium, is undoubtedly Rucheſter in Northumberland, near the 
head of the river Read, an altar having been found at that place with the 
name Bremenium upon it. Baxter derives its name from theſe Britiſh words, 


Bre man iti, which ſignify a town upon a hill near a river, which 1s agree- 


able both to its ſituation and preſent name, 


All theſe five Britiſh nations Wo inhabited the country between the walls 
of Severus and Antoninus Pius, ſeem to have had one common name, and 
to have been called Maæatæ; as all the Britiſh nations beyond, or to the 
north of the wall of Antoninus, though no fewer than twelve, were alſo 
called by the common name of Caledonians. The two moſt conſiderable 
e bodies of the people of that iſland (ſays Dion, ſpeaking of Britain) and 
© to which almoſt all the reſt relate, are the Caledonians and the Maeatæ. 
The latter dwell near the great wall chat divides the iſland into two parts; 


the others live beyond them.” As there was no particular nation near 


either of the walls called Maeatæ, this was undoubtedly a general name for 
all the nations between the walls; as the Caledonians comprehended all the 
nations beyond them. This country, between the walls, was never long 
together in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the Romans; being, from time ta 
time, diſputed with them by the natives, with the aſſiſtance of their neigh- 
bours the Caledonians. This is the true reaſon that there were ſo few Ro- 
man towns and ſtations in this extenſive tract, eſpecially in the eaſt fide of 
it, except upon or near the walls, As this country of the five nations of 
the Maeatæ was not very much frequented by the Romans, a very brick 
illuſtration of Ptolemy's deſcription of it hath been thought ſufficient; and 
as the reader hath already ſeen a more minute and particular account of the 
Britith nations who dweit to the ſouth of Severus's wall, in the firſt ſection 
of the third chapter of this book, the ſame brevity will be obſerved in that 


part of our commentary on Ptolemy's Geography of Britain, which rclates 


to them. 


VI. The Brigantes, who were, on ſeveral accounts, the moſt conſiderable 
nation of the ancient Britons, poſieſied part of Northumberland, all Dur- 
ham, Cumberland, Weſtmorland, Lancaſhire, and Yorkſhire . Their 
towns were thele : _ | | 


* See Chap, III. 
1. Epiacum, 


95 
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t. Epiacum, Mr. Camden imagines may have been at Elcheſter, on the No. II. 
river Derwent: Mr. Horſley rather inclines for Hezham, in Northumber- 
land: and Mr. Baxter ſuppoſes it was originally written Pepiacum, and d. p 955. 
places it at Papcaſtle in Cumberland. Non noſtrum eſt tantas componere Bent. P. 0 _ 
lites, 1 | 

2. Vinovium, is univerſally agreed to have been at Bincheſter on the Foil. p. 38. 


Camd. D 92 Jo 


Vere, in the Biſhopric of Durham. _— Bax: 


p. 253. 
3. Coturractonium, is unqueſtionably Cattarick, near Richmond in York- , p. 317. 
| : Camd. f. G21. 
4. Calatum, is placed by Horſley at Appleby, and by Baxter at Kirkby- 1 
a ; orſ. p. 366. 
thore, in Weſtmorland. But both the name, and the relative ſituation Baxt. p. 59. 
aſtened to it by Ptolemy, might incline us to place it in or near the Ga- 
laterium nemus, now the foreſt of Galters in Yorkſhire. g 
5. Iſurium, is unqueſtionably Aldburrow, near Burrowbridge. It pro- 
bably derived its ancient name from its ſituation on the river Ure; and 
though it is now a ſmall village, it ſeems to have been once the capital of Hor. p. 3-1. 
the Brigantes; being called, both in the Iti Antoni r 
2 being , in the Itinerary of Antoninus, and in Baxt, p. 141. 


Ravennas, Iſurium Brigantum. 
6. Rigodunum, is placed by Camden and Baxter at Ribcheſter in Lan- Camd. p 974, 


. . Bazt. p. 203. 
caſhire; but Horſley prefers Mancheſter or Warrington. Hor. A 8 
7. Olicana, is agreed to have been ſituated at Lkley, on the river Wherſe Cad. p. 867. 
RS | os: "ork. p. $7% 
in Yorkſhire. = Bart. p. 187. 


8. Eboracum, is unqueſtionably York, a place of great renown and 
ſplendor in the Roman times. Here Ptolemy mentions the Legio Sexta 
Victrix, or the ſixth legion, ſurnamed the Victorious; implying chat Tork 
was the ſtated head-quarters of this legion, which came into Britain in the g 53. 
reign of che emperor Hadrian, and continued in it till near the time of the For. p. 75. 
final departure of the Romans. | 

9. Camunlodunum, is placed, by Horſley, at Gretiand, on the river 
Calder in Yorkſhire; but Camden and Baxter place it near Almondbury, 
about ſix miles from Halifax, on the ſane river. At both theſe places Ro- tor? p. 366, 


0 ©, 3 5 1 and; b. 955 
man antiquities have been found, and there are {till viſible veſciges of walls Banat. p. Cz. 


, 


and ramparts. 


VII. The Pariſi ſeem to have been a very ſmall nation, inhabiting Hoider- 
neſs, and ſome other parts in the Eaſt-riding of Yorkſhire, about the 


I 


well- 


— Enna . 
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No. II. well-havened bay, probably Burlington bay. Mr. Baxter thinks they 
were the Ceangi, or herdſmen of the Brigantes ; and that their country 
was called Pair Iſa, the Low paſture ; and themſelves Pariſe, from Po- 


Baxt. p. 191. riiys, herdſmen. Their only town was, 

1. Pituaria; about the ſituation of which our antiquaries are much di- 
vided in their opinions. Mr. Baxter thinks it ſhould have been written Pi- 
cuaria, expreſſive of the employment of its inhabitants, and places it at 

Baxt. bd. Poklington. Mr. Horſley mentions Wighton or Brugh, and Mr. Camden 
Hori. P. 347: three other places. Perhaps Patrington in Holderneſs is the moſt probable, 


Camd. p. 887. 
= from the name, the ſituation, and other circumſtances. 


VIII. The Ordovices were the ancient inhabitants of North Wales *. 
T heir towns were, 


1. Mediolanum, which is generally ſuppoſed to have been ſituated at 
Maywood, in Montgomeryſhire; where Mr. Baxter ſays there was an an- 


| _ = 572 cient Britiſh town called Caer Megion, which was deſtroyed by Edwin, 
Baxt. p. 173. ** of Northumberland. 


2. Brannogenium, is placed by Camden and Baxter at Worceſter, 
Ai that ſome tranſcriber had committed a miſtake in aſſigning it to 
Demd. p. 62. the Ordovices, from whoſe country Worceſter is too remote. Mr. Horſley 


Baxt. p. 45. 
Horl. p. 365. places it near Ludlow, which might belong to the Ordovices. 


IX. The Cornavii were, en to Camden, the ancient inhabitants of 
Camd.p. 598. Warwickſhire, Worceſterſhire, Staffordſhire, Shropſhire, and Cheſhire; 
Horl. p. 308. to which Mr. 06 bd thinks may be added part of Derbyſhire T. Their 


towns were, 

1. Deuna or Deonna, which is „ agreed to be Weſt Cheſter. 
Here Ptolemy ſubjoins Legio viciſima victrix, or the twentieth legion, 
called the Victorious; implying that this place was the ſtated head- quarters 

of that legion. This legion came into Britain in the reign of the emperor 
Claudius, and was employed in the conqueſt of this iſland, and in many 
important works and expeditions in different parts of it. There is abundant 
evidence that the ſtated head- quarters of this legion was at Weſt Cheſter, 
which was a place of great conſideration in theſe times, and honoured with 


* Sce Chap. II. | + See Chap, III. "® 
tne 
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the privileges of a Roman colony. Though the twentieth legion continued No. II. 
1 8 , Camd. p.66-, 
more than two centuries in Britain, it ſeems to have left it a conſiderable Hor. £ * 
time before the final departure of the Romans. 231 
2. Viroconium, or Uriconium, was ſituated at Wroxeter in Shropſhire, on 
the north-eaſt ſide of the Severn, about three miles from Shrewibury ; which 
is ſuppoſed to have ariſen out of the ruins of that ancient city. At Wrox- 
eter many Roman coins have been found, and the veſtiges of the walls and 
r * 
ramparts of Uriconium are ſtill viſible. It is highly probable that the neigh- — . 2 
8 . 2+ = 


bouring mountain, called the Wreken, derives its name from Uriconium. Camd. p. 1 


X. The Coritani were, according to Camden, che ancient inhabitants of 
Northamptonſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, Lincolnſhire, Notting- a po 
hamſhire, and Derbyſhire. But other antiquaries are of opinion that Herl. p. 303. 
their country was not ſo extenſive. Their towns were, 


1. Lindum, which is univerſally agreed to be Lincoln, which was a Ro- Cd » —_ 
man colony, and a place of great conſideration in theſe times. Baxter is Baxt. p. 153. 
ſingular, and probably wrong in his opinion, that this was the Londinium 
in which ſo many of the Romans were ſlain by the Britons, in their great 
revolt under Boadicaa. | 

2. Rage, or Ratæ, is acknowledged, by all our antiquaries, to have — 2 7 
been ſituated where Leiceſter now ſtands; where ſeveral Roman antiquities Baxt. p. 200. 


have been diſcovered. 


XI. The Catycuclani were, according to Camden, the ancient inhabitants 
of Buckinghamſhire, Bedfordſhire, and Hertfordſhire; to which Mr. 
Horſley conjectures, all Huntingtonſhire, and part of ng 
ſhould be added *. Their towns were, 


1. Salenæ, which is generally ſuppoſcd to have been fituated at Saindy, C: 2 _ p· 330. 


near Biggleſwade, in aue where ſeveral Roman antiquities have Bax: _ —— 
been found. 


2. Urolanium, or Verulamium, is univerſally agreed to have been ſitu- 
ated near St. Albans, and is ſuppoſed to have been the capital of Caſſibelinus, 
which was taken by Julius Cæſar. It became a municipiun, or free city, 

* Sce Chap, III. | 
Vito > Uuu and 
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No. II. and a place of great conſideration in the Roman times. Tne preſent town 

Hor v. "I of St. Albans aroſe out of its ruins. | 

Baxt. p. 245. | | 

XII. The Simeni, or Iceni, Mr. Camden ſuppoſes, were the ancient inhabji- 
tants of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeſhire, and Huntingtonſhire ; but 


Mr. Horſley imagines their territories were not ſo extenſive 8. Their 

town was, | 

Venta, which was ſituated at Caſter, upon the river Yare, about *r:ree 
miles from Norwich, where there are {till ſome faint veſtiges of this ancient 
capital of the Iceni. As Venta was the name of ſeveral Britiſh towns, ſuch 
as Venta Belgarum, Venta Silurum, Venta Icenorum, our antiquz: es have 
been at much pains to diſcover the derivation of that word. Mr. Baxter's 
conjecture ſeems moſt probable, who ſuppoſes it is derived from Wend, or 
Went, which ſignifies head or chief. For it is oblervable that all the tow.35 


- Camd. p. 460. 
10 5 which were named Venta, were the capitals or chief towns of the nations to 


Baxt. p. 237. whom they belonged. 


XIII. The Trinonantes, or Trinovantes, were, according to Camden, the 
ancient inhabitants of Middleſex and Eſſex. But, if Ptolemy is not miſ- 
taken, their territories were not ſo extenſive in his time, as London did 


Camd. p. 363. not then belong to them. Their town was, 


Talbot, Stil- Camudolanum, which is placed, by ſome of our antiquaries, at Col. 
— PR: cheſter; but by others, more juſtly at Malden ; was the capital of Cunobe- 
lin, a Britiſh prince of conſiderable power. Soon after the conqueſt of this 
part of the country by the Romans, a colony, conſiſting chiefly of the vete- 
rans of the fourteenth legion, was planted at Camudolanum, A. D. 52; 
and by their wealth and induſtry, it ſoon became a place of great magni- 


ficence. But its proſperity was not of long duration, for it was quite 


Gund: P-415, 
Horl. p. 445. deſtroyed by the Britons in their great revolt, A. D. 61. 


XIV. The Demetæ were, according to Camden, the ancient inhabitants of 
: Caermarthenſhire, Cardiganſhire, and Pembrokeſhire z to which, Baxter 
. thinks ſhould be added, Brecknockſhire and Radnorſhire T. Their 


Baxt. p. 102. 
towns were, 


* Sce Chap. III. + See Chap. Ill. 
6 


1. Luentinum, 
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r. Luentinum, which is ſuppoſed to have been ſituated at or near Lhan- No. II. 
Dewi-Brevi, in Cardiganſhire ; where, in a field called Caer Keſtlib, or pr. 
Caſtlefield, Roman coins and bricks are ſometimes found. 

2. Maridunum is believed to have been ſituated where Caermarthen Camd. p.7 44+ 

| Horſ. p. 372. 
now ſtands. 

XV. The Silures were, according to Camden, the ancient inhabitants of 

Herefordſhire, Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, Monmouthſhire, and Gla- Camd. p.68 3. 

morganſhire. Their town was, | 


Bullæum, which is placed, by Camden, at Bualkt, in Brecknockfhire ; 

by Baxter, at Caer Phyli, in Glamorganſhire ; and by Horſley, at or near __ p. 5. 
Uſk, in Monmouthſhire. A proof that its real ſituation is not certainly Horſ. p- 365». 
known. It is not a little ſurpriſing that Ptolemy makes no mention of 
Venta Silurum, and Iſca Silurum, which unqueſtionably belonged to the Si- 
lures, and were places of great note in the Roman times. The former of 
theſe was ſituated at Caer- went, about four miles from Chepſtow ; and the 
latter at Caerleon upon the Uſk, in Monmouthſhire. It is ſt!i more ſur- 
priſing that he places the head-quarters of the ſecond legion at Iſca Dam- 
noniorum, or Exeter, which were certainly at Iſca Silurum. This is by far 
the greateſt and moſt unaccountable blunder in Ptolemy's deſcription: of 
Britain. | 


XVI. The Dobuni were the ancient inhabitants of Glouceſterſhire, and per- Camd. p. 257. 
haps Oxfordſhire *. Their town was, 


Corinium, which! is agreed to have been ſituated at Cirenceſter, in Glou- Can = = 
ceſterſnire. © | f Baxt. p. 89. 
Camd. v. 159. 
Baxt. P · 27» 0 


XVII. The Attrebatii, according to Camden, inhabited Berkſhire; but 

Baxter thinks that Berkſhire belonged to the Bibroci, a Britiſh people 

mentioned by Cæſar; and that Oxfordſhire was the country of the Attre- 
batii. Their town was, 


Nalcua, or Calcua, which is generally agreed to have been the ſame 
with Calleva in the Itinerary. But our antiquaries are much divided in their 
opinions about its ſituation. Mr. Horſley labours to prove, from many 


* See Chap, III. 
Uu: | circumſtances, - 
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No. II. circumſtances, that it was ſituated at Silcheſter in Hampſhire, but far 
the confines of B<:rkſhire; while Mr. Camden, Mr. Baxter, and indeed all 

Torf. 
_ 45 157. our other antiquaries, except Dr. Gale, place it at Wallingford in Berk. 
Baxt . 61. ſhire. The controverſy is not of ſuch importance as to juſtify our ſwell- 


ing this ſhort commentary with an examination of their ſeveral arguments. 


Xvi II. The Cantii, were the ancient inhabitants of Kent, and perhaps of 
a part of Middleſex *. Their towns were, 


1. Londinium, ſince become the capital of the Britiſh empire, and one 
of the moſt famous cities in the world, for the extent and beauty of its 
buildings, its prodigious commerce, and the great number and wealth of 
its citizens. It ſeems to have belonged originally to the Trinovantes, and 
it is not known how or when it came into the poſſeſſion of the Cantii. Some 

Dr. Gale even imagine that it was a miſtake in Ptolemy in aſcribing it to that people; 
lein. Ant. or that the Londinium, of his time, ſtood on the ſouth ſide of the Thames. 

2. Daruenum, or Darvernum, 1s evidently Canterbury. 

3. Rutupiæ, is generally believed to have been ſituated at Richburrow, 


3 4 May near Sandwich; which was the uſual landing-place of the Romans from 
Þaxt, p. 205- the continent. 


XIX. The Regni, were the ancient inhabitants of Surrey and Suſſex, and 
p- 179. , | | 
Horſ. p. 375, perhaps of part of Hampſhire. Their town was, 
Cm ES. 3 | L 
P92. Neomagus, or Noviomagus, which is generally placed at Woodcote in 


Horſ. p. 373. 
B: xt, P. © Surrey; though Mr. Baxter and ſome other antiquaries — for Ravenſ- 


So; M. L 
Cant. - 24. burn, in Kent. 


XX. The Below inhabited Wiltſhire, TO and part of Hamp- 


ſhire J. Their towns were, 
Iſcales, which is generally placed at Ilcheſter, in Somerſetſhire. 
2. „ Calida, is evidently the Bath-in Somerſetſhire, which was very 
. famous for its medicinal waters in the Roman times, as appears from the 
Rom. p. 323. many Roman antiquities which have been there diſcovered. 
2. Venta, or Venta Belgarum, is ſuppoſed, with good reaſon, to have 


Camd. p.133. | 
d where the city of Wincheſter now ſtands. 


Horſ. p. 378. been fituate 


* See Chap. III. + See Chap. III. | 5 
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XXI. The Durotriges were the ancient inhabitants of Dorſerſhire *®. Their No. II. 
town was, | 


Dunium, which is ſuppoſed, by Camden, to have ſtood where Dorcheſter 
now ſtands. Mr. Baxter places it on the ſummit of an adjacent hill, where Camd. p. 56. 
there is a ditch and bulwark, now called Maiden-caſtle ; while Mr. Horſley Lier. A a 


thinks it was ſituated at Eggerton-hill. 


XXII. The Dumnoni were the ancient poſſeſſors of Devonſhire and Corn- 
wal, and, as ſome think, of a part of Somerſetſhire T. Their towns 
were, DES | 


. Voliba, which i 18 placed, by Camden and Baxter, at Grampond but Cams. p. 17, 
Horlley thinks it was ſituated at Liſtwithiell. —— 4 a 715 
2. Uxcla is ſuppoſed, by Mr. Camden, to have been 8 at Liſt- Camd. p. 18. 
withiell; by Mr. Baxter, at Saltaſne; and by Mr, Horſley, at Exeter. _ oy 
Mr. Camden's opinion ſeems to be moſt probable. | 
3. Tamare, was certainly a town upon the river Tamor. Mr. Horfley 
thinks it was Saltaſhe; but Mr. Camden and Mr. Baxter are more probably Horl. p. 376. 
right, in ſuppoſing it to be Tamerton, which ſtill retains its ancient name. — * yi vn 
4. Iſca, or Iſca Damnoniorum, was moſt probably Exeter, and the ca- 
ho of the Danmonii. Here Ptolemy ſubjoins Legio Secunda Auguſta, 
the ſecond legion called the Auguſt, implying that this legion had its ſtated 
head. quarters at Exeter. But this is a palpable miſtake, either of Ptolemy . 
or of his tranſcribers, For there is the fulleſt evidence that the head-quarters ,, . gt 
of this legion were long at Iſca Silurum, or Caerleon in Monmouthſhire ; Rom. p. 78. 


and no evidence that ever they were at Iſca Damnoniorum, or Exeter. 


Before we take our leave of this part of Ptolemy's geography, it may be 
| proper to take notice, that he mentions only twenty-two Britiſh nations to 
the ſouth of the wall of Antoninus Pius; whereas, in the firſt ſection of the 
third chapter of this book, twenty-five nations are ſaid to have been ſeated 
in that part of this iſland. The reaſon of this difference ſeems to be, that 
the Bibroci, Ancalites, and Attacotti, which are mentioned by other wri- 
ters, and not named by Ptolemy, were not diſtinct nations, but incorpo- 
rated with ſome of their neighbours, at the time when he wrote his 
Geography. 


* See Chap, III. | + See Chap, III. 
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No. II. As the twelve Britiſh nations of Caledonia, named by Ptolemy, and 
the Horeſti, mentioned by Tacitus, were never ſubdued by the Romans, 
and but little known to them, it may be ſufficient to refer the reader to the 
firſt ſection of the third chapter of this book, for an account of theſe nations 
and their towns. | 
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NUMBER IV. 
ANTONINI ITER BRITANNIARUM. 
 Antoninus's Itinerary of Britain. 


HIS moſt valuable remain of antiquity was probably compoſed at 
the command of ſome of thoſe Roman emperors who bore the name 
of Antoninus ; though ſome additions might be made to it afterwards, when 
new military-ways were laid, and new towns and ſtations built. It ſeems to 
have been deſigned, in general, to give the Roman emperors, and their 
civil and military officers, a diſtinct idea of the ſituation, extent, and prin- 
cipal places of the ſeveral provinces of that prodigious empire; and, in par- 
ticular, to be a directory to the Roman troops in their marches. For it 
contains the names of the towns and ſtations on the ſeveral military-ways, 
with the number of miles between each of theſe towns, and that which ſtood 
next to it, on the ſame road, at the diſtance of a day's march. It is di- 
vided into many different and diſtinct Itinera, or routs, in each province; 
| ſome leading one way, ſome another; ſome longer, others ſhorter. That 
part of this work which reſpects Britain, (with which alone we are at preſent 
concerned) is divided into fifteen of theſe Itinera, or routs; of each of 
which we ſhall give the original, (and Mr. Horſley's tranſlation) in the text; 
with a few ſhort notes at the bottom of the page. 


ITER . 10 
| Miles, 
A LIMIT, i. . 4 —_ From the limit, 1. e. the wall, 
VALLO, PRETO= | to Hebberſtow fields, or 
RIVM USQVE M. P. LVII Broughton 156 


A BRE MENIO | Riecheſter 


: Though Doctor Gale, in his Commentary on the Itinerary, p. 7. 
placeth Bremenium at Brampton, on the river Bremiſh, in Northumberland; 
and others place it at Brampton, in Cumberland; yet the altar that was 

found at Riecheſter, near the head of the river Read, in Northumberland, 
with the name Bremenium upon it, is a demonſtration that this was its real 
 fituation, Horſley Brit. Rom. p. 243. 


- 
2 


20 


No. IV. 


9p 1 . 


CORSTOPITYM M. p. xx Corbridge g | gn 
> VINDOMOR.A M. P. Ix Ebcheſter => 9 
VINOVIA M. P. XIX Bincheſter = 
 CATARJCTONI M.P,xxit Cataract 22 
*1SVRIVA M. P. XXIV Aldborough 24. 
EBVRACVM LEG,VI. York | I7 
VICTRIX II. P. XVII 
5 DERVENTIONE M.P.vI On Derwent river = 
„ DELGOVITIA M. P. XIII Wighton 1 


Both Doctor Gale and Camden have evidently miſtaken the ſituation of 
Vindomora; the former placing it at Dolande, within leſs than five miles of 
Corbridge; and the other at Walls-end, which is quite out of the way of 
this Iter, which proceeds from north to ſouth, along the famous military 


road called Watling-ſtreet. See Horſley's Brit. Rom. p. 396. 
3 This Roman town and ſtation was ſituated in the fields of Thornbo- 


rough, about half a mile above Cataract-bridge, on the ſouth fide of the 
river Swale, where ſome faint veſtiges of it, and of the military ways lead- 
ing to and from it, are ſtill viſible, and where many Roman coins have been 
found. 

+ This town, in another Iter, is called Ifurum Brigantum, and was pro- 
bably the capital of that powerful Britiſh nation the Brigantes. It was un- 
queſtionably ſituated at Aldborough, on the river Ure, from whence Iſurum 
derived its ancient Britiſh and Roman name. The foundations of the ram- 
parts may Kill be traced. 

This {tation was unqueſtionably ſituated on the denke of the river Der- 

went, from which it derived its name, though the particular ſpot on which 


it ſtood cannot now be aſcertained. Gale, Camden, Baxter, and others, fix 
it at Aldby; but Mr. Horſley thinks that out of the line, and rather ſuppoſes 


it to have been at Kexby; though there are no veſtiges of it remaining at 


either of theſe places. 
* Fhis ſtation is generally ail by antiquaries, at Wighton, or at 


Golmanham, a village about half a mile from it. 
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Miles. 
7 PRETORIO NI. P. XKV Hebberſtow-fields, or - K 
Broughton 28 

ITE R II. ROUT II. 
| Miles, 


A VALLO AD PORTVM RITVPAS From beyond the wall to 
M. P. CECCLEXXIT Richborough, in Kent 481 


A BLATO BVLOIO Mliddleby 

9 KEE: = | | | 

9 CASTRA EXPLO Netherby I2 
RATORVM M. P. XII | | 

1 LVGVVALLIO M. P. x11 Carliſle I2 


7 Pretorium is placed, by ſeveral antiquaries, at Patrington; but Mr. 
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| Horſley, for various reaſons, thinks it more probable that it ſtood either at 


| Broughton, or in Hebberſtow-fields, on the grand military-way now called 
High-ſtreet, which runs from the Humber to Lincoln, Horſley Brit. Rom. 
P- 405, Kc. 

* The tracing this very long rout, which ſeems to have reached from one 


end of the Roman territories in Britain to the other, is attended with many 


_ difficulties, which, it is probable, will never be removed. Antiquaries are 
divided in their opinions about the ſituation of Blatum Bulgium, the place 
where it begins ; for though Camden, Gale, Baxter, and ſome others have 
fixed it at Boulneſſe, on the ſouth coaſt of Solway firth, at the end of Seve- 
rus's wall, yet Mr. Horſley hath made it highly probable that it was really 
ſituated at Middleby, in Annandale. | 


9 If Blatum Bulgium was really at Middleby, every circumſtance leads us 


to fix the Caſtra Exploratorum at Netherby, and the Mote at a ſmall dif- 


_ tance from it. For at the former there was a famous Roman town, and at 


the other an exploratory camp. Both theſe places are at a proper diſtance 
from Blatum Bulgium on the one hand, and Luguvallium on the other, 
and ſituated on the military-way which led from the one to the other. 


Though Dr. Gale fixes Luguvallium at Old Carliſle, yet it is on many | 


accounts more probable that it ſtood where the city of Carliſle now ſtands. 
Vor. I. Pp + - 


— — — vB 
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1 | | | Miles. 
No. IV. * VOREDA MN. P. XIV Old Penrith . 14 
3 BROVONACIS NM. P. xIII Kirbythure 13 
VERTERIS M. P. XIII Brugh, under Stanemore 13 
* LAVATRIS M. P. XIV Bowes . 14 
CATARACTONE M.P.xXvi Catarac 16 
 ISVRIVM. | M.P.xxiv Aldborough | 24 
5 EBVRACVM M. P. xvII. York 17 

„ CALCARIA M. P. Ix Tadcaſter 9 
7 CAMBODVNO - M. P. Xx Near Grztland 20 


— — — 


Old Penrith, which was certainly the place where the Roman ſtation 
Voreda ſtood, is ſituated at the north-weſt end of Plumptonwall, about 


four miles to the north of the preſent town of Penrith, on a noble military- 


way, which is there in higheſt preſervation. 
Dr. Gale was certainly miſtaken in placing Brovonaciæ at Kendale, 


which is more than ten miles further from Penrith, and quite out of the courſe 
of this Iter. But the tation near Kirbythure, where Roman inſcriptions 
and other antiquities have been found, anſwers exactly to the ſituation of 
Brovonacæ. 

+ The Roman. military-way on which this and the laſt ſtation were ſitu- 
ated, is in ſuch high preſervation, the veſtiges of the ſtations are ſo plain, 
and the diſtances anſwer ſo exactly, that there can * no diſpute about their 


ſituation. 
This Iter or rout coincides with the . from Cataract to York. 


* York was a place of great note in the Roman times, being a colony, 
the reſidence of the governor of the province, and ſometimes even of the 
emperors, and the head-quarters of the ſixth legion. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that it is ſo often mentioned in the Itinerary ; and that ſo many roads 
led to it and from it. This Iter from York proceeds upon a different road 
from the. firſt, pointing more to the weſt. It is a little uncertain whether 
Calcaria was ſituated at Tadcaſter or at Newton-kyme, See weve Brit. 


Rom. p. 411. Camd. Brit. p. 670. 


7 Cambodunum is placed by Dr. Gale and Mr. Baxter at Althonbury 
where ſome Roman antiquities have been found; but Mr. Horſley thinks it 
7 EE more 
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Miles. 


* MANVCIO M. P. XVIII Mancheſter | 13 

9 CONDATE | M. P,Xviir Near Northwich 18 

* DEVA LEG. XX, Cheſter | 29 

VICT; u. . 

2 BOVIO M. P. Xx Near Stretton | 10 

I MEDIOLANVM PI. P. Xx Near Draiton 20 

*RVTVNIO NM. P. XIII Near Wem * 

5 VRIOCONIO M. P. XI Wroxeter 11 
2 VXACONA M. P. xI Near Sheriff Hales 11 


more probable that it was near Gretland; and is alſo of opinion that there is 


an error in the numerals, which ſhould have been xxx. 

The Roman ſtation Manucium, is univerſally agreed to have been ſituated 
near Mancheſter, where the veſtiges of it are ſtill viſible. But Mr. Horſley 
thinks there is alſo an error here in the numerals, which he imagines were 
originally xx111. The original Britiſh name of this place, Dr. Gale conjec- 
tures, was Main, which ſignifies a rock. 

9 Though Condate hath been generally placed at Congleton, Mr. 
Horſley hath made it very probable that it was ſomewhere near Northwich. 

: Deva was unqueſtionably fituated where the city of Cheſter now ſtands, 
and was a Roman colony, and the head-quarters of the twentieth legion. 

* Bovium is placed by ſome antiquaries at Bangor-monahorum, by 
others at Boverton, and by Mr. Horſley ſomewhere near Strittow, But its 
ſituation is really unknown. | 

- 3 Antiquaries are no leſs divided in their opinions about the fruition of 
this ſtation, which is in reality as little known as that of the former. 

+ Camden, Gale, and Baxter are unanimous in their opinions that Rutu- 
nium was ſituated at Rowton-caſtle; but Mr. Horſley is very poſitive that 
it was really at Wem, on the banks of the river Rodan. 

5 Urioconium was certainly ſituated at Wroxeter, and its ancient Britiſh 
name Urecon is till preſerved in that of a neighbouring mountain called 
the Wreken. 

Dr. Gale and Mr. Camden place nen at N and Mr. Baxter 
XXX 2 at 
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| Miles. 
No. IV. ? pgxnxocrvecro NM. P. xII Near the river Pink 12 
ETOCETO NI. P. xII Wall near Litchfield 12 
3 MANDVESSEDO N. P. xvI Manceſter | 16 
9 VENONIS M. P. XII Cleyceſter 12 
" BENNAVENNA M. P. xvii Near Daventry = + | 
* LACTODORO NM. P. XI Towceſter 12 
3 MAGIOVINTO MN. r. xviI Fenny Stratford x7 
DVROCOBRIVIS N. P. XIII Dunſtable | 1 


— 
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at Newport; but Mr. Horſley following the tract of the military-way, and 
obſerving the diſtance, fixes it at the banks of a rivulet near Sheriff Hales. 

7 Though Dr. Gale is poſitive that this ſtation was fituated at Stretton, yet 
it is more probable, on ſeveral accounts, that it was ſeated on the banks of 
the river Penk, at or near the town of Penkridge. 

All our antiquaries have agreed to place Mandueſſedum at Manceſter, 
which ſtands on the Roman military-way called Watling-ſtreet, and where 
many Roman coins have been found. Camden and Gale derive its ancient 
Britiſh name from Maen, a rock; but Mr. Baxter derives. it from Mandu 
Eſſedin, which, he ſays, is a family ſeat or city. But it was perhaps really 
derived from Mandu Huicci, the city or capital of the Huicci, the ancient 
Britiſh inhabitants of theſe parts. 


This ſtation is ſuppoſed to have ſtood at or near the place where the 


two great military roads, called the Foſſe and Watlin Jonny 1 


each other. 
Though Mr. Camden, Dr. Gale, and Dr. Stukeley, have placed Ben- 


navenna at Weedon, Mr. Horſley's reaſons. for fixing it at or near * 


ſeem to be ſatisfactory. 


Mr. Camden and Dr. Gale have fixed Lactodorum at Stony-Stratford, 
and i imagine that its original Britiſh name was compounded of the two Britiſh 
words, Lach, a ſtone, and Dour, water. Mr. Bullet, in his Celtic Dic- 
tionary, derives this name from Lach, a ſtone, and Torri, to cut. 

3 Mr. Horſley conjectures that the two ſtations, Magiovintum and Duro- 


cobrivæ, have been tranſpoſed. by the careleſſneſs of ſome tranſcriber; and 
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+yEROLAMIO M. P. XII St. Albans - pot No. IV, 
5 8VLLONIACIS M. P. IX, Brockley-hills $140 
5 LONDINIO —  M.P.XII London 12 
7 NOVIOMAGO M. P. x Woodcote, near Croydon 10 
VAGNIACIS M.P.xv11 Northfleet 18 
® DVROBRIVIS, M.P.IX Rocheſter 9 
9 DVROLEVO M. P. XVI Milton 16 
DVROVERNO M. P. XII Canterbury | g 12 
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that Durocobrivæ was at Fenny Stratford, and Magiovintum at Dunſtable; 


becauſe, in that caſe, the meaning of the original Britiſh names of theſo 
places will be more agreeable to their ſituations. 


+ There is no diſpute: among antiquaries about the ſituation of Verola- 
mium, which was unqueſtionably at Verulam, near St. Albans. It was a 


very flouriſhing and populous city in the Roman times, and honoured with 
the title and privileges of a municipium or free city. | 

All our antiquaries agree in placing Sulloniacæ at Brockley-hills, where 
many Roman antiquities have been found. Mr. Baxter, and ſome others, 


think that this was the capital of the famous Caſſivelanus, which was taken 
by Julius Czſar. | | 378 


This great, populous, and rich city, was the capital of provincial Bri- 


tain in the Roman times, and the point to which no fewer than eight of theſe 
Itinera or routs of Antoninus led. The derivation of the name of this fa- 
mous city will never, perliaps, be ſettled to univerſal ſatisfaction: But thoſe 


who deſire to ſee all the moſt probable conjectures of learned men about it 
at one view, may conſult Bullet's Celtic Dictionary, tom. i. p. 349, 350. 


7 The ſituation of this ſtation is very uncertain; but Camden, Gale, and 


Horſley have agreed in placing it at Woodcote. 
All our antiquaries have, on good grounds, agreed in fixing Durobrivæ 


at Rocheſter; and in deriving its ancient Britiſh-name from Dur, a river, 


and Briv, a town. | 
The ſituation of this ſtation is quite uncertain, and Mr. Horſley ſeems 
to be fingular in placing it at Milton. 
There is no diſpute about the fituation of this ſtation; and Mr. Baxter 
derives its ancient Britiſh name from Dur, a river, and Vern, a ſanctuary- 
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| | | Miles, 
No, IV. Ap PORTVM RITV= Richborough 12 
PIS N. P. XII 1 
IT E R III. | ROUT III. 
| ; _ Miles, 
A LONDINO AD POR- From London to the Haven 
TVM DVBRIS M. P. LXVI at Dover 66 
A LONDINIO | From London 
DVROBRIVIS | M. P. XXVII Rocheſter 27 
DVROVERNO N. P. xx Canterbury | 25 
3 AD PoRTVM DV- Dover I4 
BRIS M. P. XIV. 5 
IT ER IV. _ ROUT W. 
A LONDINO AD POR Fron London to the Haven 
TVM LEMANIS M.P.LXVIIL at Lime 68 
A LONDINIO | | From London 
DVROBRIVIS M. P. XXVIT Rocheſter 27 
DVROVERNO M. P. XXV Canterbury 25 
*AD PORTUM LEM A= | Lime, near Weſt-hyth 16 
NIS N. P. XVI 
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This long rout terminates at Richborough, where the Romans com- 
monly embarked for the continent, as we do now from Dover. 
There is no diſpute or uncertainty about the ſituation of any of the ſta- 
tions in this ſhort rout. It may be proper, however, to take notice that the 
ſtations of Noviomagus and Vagniacæ, between London and Rocheſter, 
and of Durolevum, between Rocheſter and Canterbury, are not mentioned 
in this rout: This makes it probable that theſe three ſtations had been 
ſlighted by the Romans, when this rout was compoſed ; which is probably 


the reaſon that no certain veſtiges of them can be diſcovered. 


+ All the ſtations in this ſhort rout have been mentioned before, and are 
Perfectly well known, except the laſt. Lemanæ is generally ſuppoſed to 


have- © 


| APP E N D IX. - -- 
ITE R V. f ROUT v. 


. | Miles, No. IV, 
& LONDINIO LVGYVALLIVM AD From London to Carliſle, near 
VALLYM N. p. CCCCXLIIL the wall 443 || 
A LONDINIO From London ö 
5 CESAROM AGO M. P. XXVIII Near Chelmsford or Writtle 28 | | 
5s COLONIA M. r. xx Colcheſter | 24 | 
Z VILLA FAVSTINI M. P. XxxXv Dunmow 35 al. 25 | | 
Al. XXV - | 
5 ICIANOS M. P,XV11T Cheſterford 18 
cAMBORICO M. P. xxxy Icklingham 35 
k DVROLIPONTE N. P. xxv Cambridge | 25 


r 


have been the ſame place which is called Kaucs he, the New-port, by 
Ptolemy, and to have been ſituated at or near the village of Lime, about a 
mile beyond Studfal-caſtle. It was a haven in the Roman times. 

5 Notwithſtanding the pompous name of this ſtation (Cæſar's- ſeat) its 
very ruins are now ſo entirely ruined, that its exact ſituation cannot be diſ- 
covered; but by the diſtance from London; and the direction of the road 

on which this rout proceeds, it muſt have been at or near Chelmsford. 
Though our antiquaries are divided in their opinions about the ſituation 

of Colonia, it ſeems, upon the whole, to be moſt probable, that it was at 

Colcheſter, on the river Colne, from which it derived its name. 

7 Villa Fauſtini is placed, by Camden, Gale, and Baxter, at St. Ed-— 
mond's-bury in Suffolk; but Mr. Horſley prefers thoſe copies of the Itine- 
rary which have xxv for the numerals, and fixes it at Dunmow. Wherever 
it was ſituated, it probably derived its name Villa Fauſtini, from ſome 
great Roman called Fauſtinus having a country. ſeat there. 

* This ſtation is placed, by Camden, Gale, and Baxter, at Ichburrow in 
Norfolk, but Mr. Horſley fixes it at a large fortified piece of. ground be- 
tween Cheſterford and Ickliton, in Cambridgeſhire. 

9 All our antiquaries, except Mr. Horſley, place Camboricum near Cam- 
bridge, at a place called, by Bede, Grantceſter ; and derive its name from 
Cam, crooked, and Brit, a ford. g 

Thoſe antiquaries who place Camboricum at Cambridge, fix Durolipons 

at Godmancheſter, 
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23 
No. IV. - PVROBRIVIS M. P. xxxv Caſtor 
1 CAVSENNIS M. P. XXX Ancaſter 30 
* LINDO M.P.XXVI Lincoln 26 
5 SEGELOCI NI. P. XIV - uittleborough 14 
o DANO M. P. xxI Doncaſter 21 
LEGEOLIO M.P.XVI Caſterford 16 
EBORACO | M.P.XX1 York ; 21 
ISYBRIGANTVM MN. p. XVII Aldborough 17 
CATARACTONI M. P. XXIV Cataract 24 
LAVvATRIS M. P. XVIII Bowes 18 
VERTERIS M. P. xIII Brugh 9 13 
BROCAVO M. p. XX Brougham : caſtle 7 Wo 
LVGOVALLIO M. P. xxII Carliſle - 


Pr. Gale fixes Durobrivz at Bridge Caſterton, two miles north from 


1 Stamford ; but Camden, Baxter, and Horſley place it at Caſter, upon the 


river Nen, or rather at the village of Dornford, near Caſtor, where many 
Roman coins, and other antiquities have been found. 

3 Dr. Gale ſuppoſes that Cauſennæ was ſituated where Nottingham now 
ſtands; but Mr. Horſley fixes it at Ancaſter. He is ſenſible that this will 
not correſpond with the diſtances in the Itinerary as they now ſtand, and 
therefore ſuppoſes that the tranſcribers had committed a miſtake in the nu- 
merals, which ſhould have been xxxv1 — to — and xx x oppo- 


ſite to Lindo. 
There is no diſpute about the n of this ſtation, which was a Ro- 


man colony, and a place of great note. 
All pur antiquaries agree in placing Segelocum, which is called Agelo- 
cum in the eighth Iter, at Littleborough, where Roman coins, altars, and 


other antiquities have been found. 
* As there is no diſpute among our antiquaries about the ſituation of this 


and the following ſtations in this Iter, it is unneceſſary to detain the reader 


with any further remarks upon it. 
| ITER 
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IT ER VI. | ROUT IV. 

A LONDINIO LINDVM M. r. CLVI From London to Lincoln po 
A LONDINIO | From London 

VEROLAMIO N. P. XXII St. Albans | 21 
DVROCOBRIO M.P.XII Dunſtable | 12 
M AGIOVINIO M. P. XII Fenny Stratford 12 
LACTODORO M. p. XVI Towceſter | 16 
" ISANAVATIA M. P. XII Near Daventry | 12 
* TRIPONTIO M. P. xII Rugby AA 12 
VENONIS M. P. Xx leyceſter 9 
* RATIS 5 N. P. XII Leiceſter | 12 
N VEROMETO M. p. xIII Near Willoughby 13 
* MARGIDVNO N. P. xIII Near Eaſt Bridgeford I3 
3AD POATEM M.P.vIi Near Southwell 7 


— T— 
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7 Theſe ſix ſtations were explained in the ſecond Iter. 


3 Drs. Gale and Stukeley place Tripontium at Dowbridge; and the laſt of 


theſe authors derives its name from Tre, a town, and pant, a little valley, 


in which Dowbridge is ſituated. Camden and Baxter fix Tripontium at 


Torceſter, and Camden derives its name from the Britiſh words Tair-ponti, 
which ſignify three bridges. But Mr. Horſley ſuppoſes it to have been ſitu- 
ated where the town of Rugby now ſtands. 


No, IV. 


This Iter leaves Watling-ſtreet at Cleyceſter, and proceeds from thence 


to Lincoln, on the Foſſeway : Rate is placed by all our antiquaries at Lei- 
_ ceſter, where many Roman antiquities have been found, and particularly 
deſcribed by Camden, Stukeley, and others. 

The veſtiges of this ſtation are diſtinctly deſcribed by Dr. Stukeley, in 
his Itinerarium Curioſum, p. 102, 103, 

The name of the next ſtation, Ad Pontem, hath determined Dr. Stuke- 
ley and ſome other antiquaries, to place it at Bridgeford. But Mr. Horſley, 
tollowing the courſe of the F oſſe way, and obſerving the diſtances, fixes 
Margidunum here, and Ad Pontem at another. 

3 The diſtance and direction of the road, rather than any veſtiges of a 

Vol. I. | | Yyy ſtation, 
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* CROCOCOLANA N. P. vir Brugh, near Colingham | Mo | 
LINDO Em. Po HIT Tinrolin 12 
IT ER VII. | ROUT VI. | 
| A* REGNO LONDINIVM From Chicheſter to London g's: 
M. P,XCVI | 
chaveriien rene Old Southampton 20 
* VENTA BELGARVM M. P. x Wincheſter 10 
7 CALLEVA ATREBA- FgSGiailcheſter 22 
TVM M, P. XXII 

* PONTIBVS NM. P. XXII Near oa Windſor | 22 
LONDINIO Vi. P. XXII London 22 


ſtation, determined Mr. Horſley to fix Old Pontem at this place; and he 


ſuppoſes that the neighbouring town of Newark aroſe out of the ruins of this 


ſtation. 
The veſtiges of this ſtation, which are very _ are deſcribed by Dr. 


Stukeley, in his Itinerary, p. 98, 99. 
5 Mr. Camden, Dr. Gale, Mr. Baxter, and others, are unanimous in 


fixing Regnum, the capital of the Regni, at Ringwood ; but Mr. Horſley 


hath produced ſeveral reaſons for fo ppoling 1 it to have been ſituated where 


Chicheſter now ſtands. 
There is no diſpute among our antiquaries about the ſituation of this 


ſtation. It was the capital of the Belgz. For the word Venta, which is joined 


to the name of ſeveral of the ancient Britiſh nations, to denote the capital of 
theſe nations, is derived by Mr. Baxter row the old Britiſh word Went, 


head or chief. 

7 Dr. Stukeley hath produced ſeveral arguments for 8 Calleva at 
Farnham, in his Itinerary, p. 196; and Mr. Horſley hath given his reaſons. 
for fixing it at Silcheſter, in his Britan. Roman. p. 458. | 
Some of our antiquaries place this ſtation at Colebrook, others at Read- 


ing, and ochers at Staines. 3 


AP P E 
IT ER VIII. 


AB EBVRACO LONDINIVM 


M. P. CCXXVII 
AB EBVRACO 


M. P. xxI 


LAGECIO 
DANO M. P. XVI 
AGELoco M. P. XXI 
LINDO M. P. XIV 
CROCOCOLANA M. P. XIV 

MARGID VNA M. Pp. XIV 

VERNOM ETO NM. p. XII 
RATIS M. P. XII 
VENONIS M. P. XII 
BANNAVANTO M. P. XVIII 
MAGIOVINTO M. P. xxvi II 
DVROCOBRIVIS M. P. XII 
VEROLA MIO M. P. XII 
„LON DIN IO M. P. XXI 

ITE R IX. 


A VENTA ICENORVM LONPDI- 


NIVM M. P. CXXVIII 
A VENTA ICENORVM 
2>SITOMAGO N. P. XXXI 


dd. 


1— 


9 All the ſtations in this rout have been mentioned in ſome of the former. 
* Venta Icenorum was probably the capital of the Iceni, and is generally 


ſuppoſed, by our antiquaries, to have been ſituated at Caiſter, about three 
miles from Norwich, which is believed to have ariſen out of the ruins of 


this ancient city. 


Mr. Camden ſuppoſes this ſtation was at Thetford, but Dr. Gale and 


Mr. Horſley agree in fixing it at Wulpit. 
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N D IX. 
ROUT VIII. 
| Miles, 
From York to London 227 
From York 
Caſtleford 21 
Doncaſter 16 
Littlebarough 21 
Lincoln | 14 
Brugh, near Colingham 14 
Near Eaſt-Bridgeford 14 
Near Willoughby 12 
Leiceſter 12 
Cleycheſter 12 
Near Daventry 18 
Fenny Stratford 28 
Dunſtable 12 
St. Albans 
London 21 
ROUT IX. 
| Miles. 
From Caiſter, near Norwich, 
to London 128 
From Caiſter 
Wulpit 31 
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* CAMBRETONIO M. P. XXII Stretford % : 
+ AD ANSAM M. P. xx Witham | | I5 
* CAMVLODVNO + M. . vi Maldon 6 
” CANONIO M. P. Ix Fambridge | 9 
CAESAROMAGO M.P.xIt Near Chelmsford 12 

© + DVROLITO Nl. p. "XVI Lecon | 16 
r 
LONDINIO NM. . xvI London 16 


— 


3 Mr. Camden and Dr. Gale fix this ſtation at Bretonham, on the river 
Breton ; but Mr. Horſley thinks the diſtance ſuits better with Stretford, 
near the confluence of the Breton and the Stowr. 

+ Our antiquaries have made a variety of conjectures about the reaſon and 
derivation of the name of this ſtation, which are all uncertain. Dr. Gale 
ſuppoſes it was ſituated at Barklow, near the ſource of the river Pant, and 
imagines that the real name of the ftation was Ad Panſam. But Camden 
and Horſley have fixed it at Witham. 

Though Camulodunum had been the capital of the great Britiſh king 


Cunobeline, the firſt Roman colony in this iſland, and a place of great mag- 


nificence; yet it is now ſo entirely ruined, that our antiquaries are much 
divided in their opinions about the place where it was ſituated. Dr. Gale 
contends earneſtly for Walden; Talbot, Stillingfleet, and Baxter, are as 
poſitive for Colcheſter; while Camden, Horfley, and others plead for 
Maldon. | 
* Mr. Camden hath ke this ſtation at Chelnajped, and Dr. Gale hath 


fixed it at Little Canfield. 


7 It is imagined that the tranſcribers have _ committed a miſtake in the 
numerals, which ſhould have been xxv1 oppoſite to Durolito, and v oppo- 
ſite to Londinio. | 


AP P E 
IT ER X. 
A CLANO VENTO MEDIOLANVM 
M. P. CL 
5 A GLANO VENTA 
GALAVA NM. p. xvi 
AL. xxVIII 
ALONE M. P. XII: 
GALAc VN M. P. xl x 
BREMETONACIS. NM. P. xxvrI 
AL. xxxII 
coccio M. P. xx. 
Ax. XXV. 
MAN CVNI0 M. P. XVII 
3 AL, XXVII 
CONDATE M. P. XVIII 
ME DIOLANO M. P. XVIII 
AL, XXVIII. 
EEE R Al. 


A? SEGONTIO DEVAM 
M. P. LXXXIII 
A SEGONT10 | 


CONOVIO M. P. XXIV. 


— . ä— K 8 


ND IX. 
KOUT- © 
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Miles, No. IV. 


From Lancheſter, in- the 
county of Durham, to the 
ſtation near Draiton, on 


the borders of Shropſhire 150 


From Lancheſter 
Old-town 18 
Whitley-caftle 12 
Appleby 19 
Overborough 27 
Ribcheſter 2 20 
Mancheſter * 
Near Northwich | 18 
Near Draiton 18 
ROUT XI. 

: in Miles. 
From Caernarvon to Cheſ- 

ter NY 83 5 
From Caernarvon | 
Caer Rhys: :- © 24 


3 This is the moſt difficult and perplexing rout of any in the Itinerary, 


and there are hardly any two of our antiquaries agreed abour the beginning, 


end, or courſe of it, In this perplexity we have choſen Mr. Horſley for 
our guide; and refer ſuch of our readers as have a taite for enquiries of 
this kind, to his notes upon it in his Brit. Rom. p. 448, &c. 


9 Nothing can be more certain than this; that the tranſcribers of the Iti- 
5 - | nerary 
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AL. XI 
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No. IV. varis M. p. XIX Bodvary K. 
a AL. XXI 
DEA M. P. XXXI1 Cheſter - 32 
AL. XXI 
IT ER XII. AKG 

A CALEVA MVRIDVNVM VRIO- From Silcheſter, by Eger- 
CONIVM M. P. CLXXXVI ton, to Wroxeter 186 

*A CALEVA From Silcheſter 
5 VINDOML. | M. P. XV Tarnhom 15 
VENTA BELGARVM M.P.XXI Wincheſter 21 
BRIGE M. P. XI Broughton | II 

AL. IX | 

SORBIODVNO M. P.IX Old Sarum 9 


nerary have committed ſeveral miſtakes in the numerals. For in many of 
theſe routs the ſum total of the miles prefixed, differs from the real amount 


of the particulars. 


Even in this ſhort one, the difference between the ſum 


prefixed (83) and the real amount of the particulars (75) is no leſs than 
eight; and Mr. Horſley thinks both numbers are wrong, and that the whole 


length of this rout was no more than 67 miles. 
This rout from Silcheſter, near Reading, to Wroxeter, takes a prodi- 


| gious compaſs to Muridunum, which is the reaſon that ſtation 1s mentioned 


in the title of it. 


from the real amount of the particulars. 
2 Though Mr. Horſley is ſingular in his opinion that Caleva was ſituated 
at Silcheſter, yet the arguments which he hath brought in ſupport of that 
l ſeem to amount almoſt to a demonſtration. | | 
If Mr. Horſley is right in placing Caleva at Silcheſter, he 1s probably 
right alſo in placing Vindomis at Farnham, though contrary to the general 
It is impoſſible for us, at this diſtance of time, to diſcover what 


opinion. 


The ſum prefixed to this rout differs no leſs than 104 


engaged 
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4VINDOCLADIA NM. P. xIiII Near Cranburn 923 
5 DVRNOVARIA M. Pp. VIII Dorcheſter 8 
AL. XXXVI Db 

* MVRIDVNO N. P. XXXVI Near Eggerton 36 
| AL, VIII A 

7 SCADVM NVNNI0= Near Chiſelborough 15 

RVM M. P. XV 

* LEVCARO M. P. XV Near Glaſſenbury 15 


— 


— — 


engaged the Romans to make ſuch ſudden turns, and ſuch long excurſions 
in ſeveral of theſe routs. In the ſeventh rout it is only 22 miles from Ca- 
leva to Venta Belgarum; but in this one, making a compaſs by Vindomis, 
it is no fewer than 36 miles. 

+ Dr. Stukeley traced the Roman road all the way from Old Sarum, for 


13 miles, to near Boroſton, where he places Vindocladia. See Itin. Curioſ. 
p. 180. 


5 All our antiquaries agree in fixing Durnovaria at Dorcheſter, where 


many Roman antiquities have been found, and the veſtiges of the Roman 


walls of the city, and of an amphitheatre without them are ſtill viſible, and 


have been deſcribed by Dr. Stukeley, Itin. Curioſ. p. 150, &c. Mr. Horſ- 


ley very reaſonably ſuppoſes that the numerals have been tranſpoſed by the 


careleſſneſs of fome tranſcriber ; and that xxx ſhould have been fet oppoſite 


to Durnovaria, and vir oppofite to Muriduno. 

Camden, Gale, and Stukeley place this ſtation at Sexzon, and Baxter 
fixes it at Topiſham. 

7 Scadum Nunniorum is unqueſtionably a miſtake of the tranſcriber for 
Ha Dumnoniorum, which hath been placed by all our other antiquaries at 
Exeter; but Mr. Horſley gives his reaſons for differing from them in his 
Brit. Rom. p. 462, 463. 

3 Camden, Gale, and Baxter imagine that Leucarum was ſituated where 
the village of Lohor now ſtands, on the banks of the river Lohor, in Gla- 


morganſhire ; which ſeems to be at far too great a diſtance. i: 
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"4 | | Miles. 
No. IV. 9 BOM NI. P. XV Near Axbridge 15 
NI DO M. P. xv Near Portbury | 15 
*ISCALEGVA AVGVS= Caerleon + 08 
TA M. P. xv 
ByRRIO N. P. IX Uſk 9 
GOBANNIO NM. P. XII Abergavenny 12 
MAGNIS M. P. XXII FKencheſter 22 
3 BRAVINIO M.P.xxiv Ludlow 24 
VRIOCONIO M. P. XXVII Wroxeter i > | 
ITER XII. - ROUT NII. 6 

AB ISCA CALEVAM M. f. ix From Caerleon to Silcheſter — 

* AB ISCA From Caerleon 
BVR RIO | M. P. IX Uſk 1 3 9 


9 This ſtation is placed by Camden and Gale at Boverton, in Glamorgan- 
ſhire. 3 

Nidum is fixed by Camden, Gale, and Baxter, at Neath, in Glamor- 
ganſhire. It muſt be confeſſed that the real courſe of this rout from Muri- 
dunum to Iſcalegua Auguſta, is very uncertain. 

* This ſhould certainly have been written Iſa Leg. II. Auguſta; which 
all our antiquaries agree was ſituated at Caerleon (the city of the legion) 
upon Uſk, which was a place of great magnificence in the Roman times, 
and the head-quarters of the ſecond legion, called Auguſta. 

Mr. Horſley differs from our other antiquaries concerning the ſituation of 
this and the preceding ſtation, but he hath given very ſtrong reaſons in ſup- 
port of his opinion. See Brit. Rom. p. 465, 466. 

+ The ſum total of the miles prefixed to this rout, which is 109, differs no 
leſs than 19 from the ſum of the particulars, which is go. This is a demon- 
{tration that there is an error in the numerals. Dr, Stukeley imagines that a 


Ration, viz. Cunetio (Marlborough) with the numerals xix, hath been 


left out between Durocornovium and Spine. 
| | BLESTIO 


APP RN 


Miles, 


I BLESTIO M.P,Xt Monmouth | 11 
* ARICONIO M.P,XI Near Roſs II 
CLIVO M. P. XV Glouceſter PET 15 
7 DVROCORNOVIO M. p. xiv Cirenceſter 14 
®* SPINIS M.P.XV Speen Is 
CALLEVA M. P. XV Silcheſter 1.5 

ES +: AG | ROG U- 1 8V; 

9 ITEM ALIO ITINERE AB ISCA From Caerleon to Silcheſter, oy 
 CALLEVAN. N. P. III by another way 103 
AB ISCA | From Caerleon 
VENTA SILVRYM M. P. IXx Caergwent 9 
ABONE M. P. Ix Aunſbury 9 

TRAIECTVS M. P. IXx Henham 9 


* 


Mr. Camden, Doctors Gale and Stukeley, have placed this Station at 


Old-town in Herefordſhire, 

5 Ariconium is placed, by all our e antiquaries, at Kencheſter. But 
this appears to be at too great a diſtance, and out of the courſe of this Iter. 

7 As this diſtance between Clevum and Durocornovium is too ſmall, Mr. 
Stukeley thinks the numerals were originally x1x. 

There is ſufficient evidence that Spinz was ſituated at Speen. But as 
xv is much too ſmall a number of miles for the diſtance between Cirenceſter 
and Speen, we may either ſuppoſe with Dr. Stukeley, that there is a ſtation 
omitted between theſe two places; or, with Mr, Horſley, that the numerals 
oppolite to Spinis ſhould have been xxxv. _ | 
9 As this and the former rout lead from and to the ſame places, it is 
highly probable, that by the former the Romans deſigned to paſs the Severn 

by a bridge at Glouceſter ; and by this, over a ferry lower down. 
This was probably the capital of the Silures, one of the bravelt of the 
ancient Britiſh nations. 

* Our antiquaries are generally of opinion that Trajectus ſhould have been 

Vol. I. 2 2 2 placed 
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APPE 
* AQVIS 80L18 N. P. vl 
+VERLVCIONE N. P. xv 
CUNELIONE M. P. XX 
5 SPINIS © M. Pp. xv 
AL. XX 
CALLEVA M. P. Xv 
IT ER XV. 
A CALLEVA Is CAM DV MNONIO- 
RVM M. P. CXXXVI 
A CALLEVA 
VINDOMI M. P. Xv 
VENTA BELGARVM N. P,XXI 
BRIGE M. P. x1 
SORBIODVNI M. P. vIII 


VINDOCLADIA M. P. XII 


N DI X. 


* Miles. 
Bath | 6 
Near Leckham 15 
Marlborough 20 
Speen | 5 
Silcheſter 15 
RO UT XV. 
5 | Miles. 
From Silcheſter to Chiſelbo- 
— 136 
From Silcheſter 
Farnham | Ig 
Wincheſter 5 21 
Broughton | 11 
Old Sarum 8 
Near Cranburn 9 


* * * 


placed before Abone; and that it was ſituated at Oldbury, where they ſup- 
poſe there was a ferry over the Severn; but Mr. Horſley imagines that 


Trajectus was ſituated at the paſſage over the Avon, near Henham. 


Aquæ Solis was unqueſtionably Bath, which was much frequented by 


the Romans for its warm and medicinal ſprings. 


+ Verlucio is placed by Dr. Gale at Weſtbury, and by Dr. Stukeley at 
Hedington ; but Mr. Horſley, following the courſe of the military-way from 
Bath to Marlborough, and the diſtances from both theſe places, thinks it 
more probable that it was ſituated near Leckham, or at Silverfield, near 
Lacock, where great quantities of Roman money have been found. 

5 The ſum total prefixed to this Iter is 103, but the ſum of the particulars 
amounts only to 98, which is five miles leſs. Mr. Stukeley imagines that 
the numerals xx were originally ſet oppoſite to Spinis, which reconc iles the 


ſums to each other, and both to truth. 
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| Miles. 
DURNOVARIA M.P,1X Dorcheſter 9 
MORIDVNO M.P.Xxxv1 Eggerton | 36 
ISA DVMNONIO- Chiſelborough 15 


RVM M. P. xv 
« All the ſtations in this rout have been mentioned in ſome of the former. 
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MAP of BRITAIN, according to the Notitia Imperii. 
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Dion. 1, 56. 
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them, and the places where they were ſtationed. The author, or rather 
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NUMBER VI. 


The NOTITIA IMPERII, as far as it relates to * 
T0ith a Tranſlation and Notes. | 


Q OME of the moſt active of the Roman emperors were at great pains. 


to gain a diſtinct knowledge of the ſeveral provinces of their wide- 


extended empire; that they might be enabled to improve, protect, and go- 
vern them in the beſt manner; and alſo that they might know how to draw 


from them the greateſt advantages they were capable of yielding. Auguſtus 


compoſed a volume, which he committed, together with his laſt will, to the 


cuſtody of the Veſtal Virgins, containing a brief deſcription of the whole 


Roman empire; its kingdoms, provinces, fleets, armies, treaſures, taxes, 


tributes, expences, and every other thing which it was neceſſary or proper 
for a prince to know. Hadrian was at ſtill greater. pains to make himſelf 
thoroughly acquainted with his dominions ; for with this view, amongſt 
others, he viſited in perſon every province, and even every conſiderable 
city of the empire; taking a particular account of the fleets, armies, taxes, 
cities, walls, ramparts, ditches, arms, machines, and every other thing 
worthy of attention. If the Memoirs of this imperial traveller were now 
extant, they would preſent us with an entertaining view of the ſtate of our 
country in that early period. But theſe, together with the volume of Au- 
guſtus, and probably many others of the ſame nature, are entirely loſt. 
Some few works, however, on this ſubject, have eſcaped the devaſtations 
of time, and the no leſs deſtructive ravages of barbarians. Of this kind are 
the Itinerary of Antoninus, already explained, and that which is commonly 
called the Notitia, which we are now to illuſtrate. 


The title, at full length, of this valuable monument of antiquity runs 
thus Notitia utraque dignitatum cum Orientis tum Occidentis ultra Arcadii 
Honoriique tempora. The contents of it are ſuitable enough to this title, 
bcing liſts of the governors of the ſeveral provinces, with the civil officers 
which compoled their courts and executed their commands; and alſo of the 
chief military officers in theſe provinces, the troops which they had under 


7 the 
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che compiler of this work, is not known. There might, perhaps, be ſome 


particular officer at the imperial court, whoſe duty it was to compile ſuch a 
regiſter, for the uſe of the emperor and his miniſters, out of the returns 
which were ſent from the provinces. The preciſe time in which it was 
written cannot be aſcertained. The very title of it bears, that it reached be- 
low the times of Arcadius and Honorius, who reigned jointly in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, and of whom the Jaſt died A.D. 425; and the 
contents of it ſhew, that theſe ſections of it which relate to Britain, were 
written before the final departure of the Romans out of this iſland. To 
give the reader as diſtinct ideas as poſſible of the inf-rmation contained in 


this work, concerning the ſtate of his country in that period, the ſeveral 
ſections of it which relate to Britain are here given in the original, with a 
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tranſlation on the oppoſite page, To this is ſubjoined a ſhort commentary, . 


explaining ſuch words and things as would not be fully underſtood by many, 
readers without an explanation. 


SECTIO: 
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SECTIO XIIX. 
SUB diſpoſitione viri ſpectabilis: vicarii Britanniarum: 


® Conſulares, 
3 Manme Cæſarienſis, 
Valentiæ; 

Præſides, | 
Britanniæ prime, 
Britanniæ ſecundæ, 
Flaviæ Cæſarienſis. 


Officium autem habet idem vir ſpectabilis hoc * 
+ Principem de ſchola agentum in rebus ex ducenarũs, 


Cornicularium, 

Numerarios duos, 

s Commentarienſem, 

Ab actis, 

Curam epiſtolarum, 
Adjutorem, 

Subadjuvas, 

* Exceptores, 

Singulares et reliquos efficiales. 


NOTES on Section XLIX. 


The vicarii in the lower empire, were officers of ſtate next in dignity and power 
to the præfecti prætorio. The vicar of Britain had the chief authority over all the 


five provinces of Britain, under the præfect of Gaul. 


* Conſulars under the lower empire, were of two kinds; viz. ſuch as had aQtually 
been conſuls ; or ſuch as had the title and privileges of conſuls conferred upon thein 
dy the emperors, though they had never enjoyed the high office of the conſulſhip. 


Vid, Cod. Juſtin. I. 12. t. 3. 1. 4. 


APPEND LE 


SECTION XIIX. 


| 1 ND E R the government of the honourable the vicegerent of Britain 
are : | 
Conſular governors of thoſe parts of Britain, called 
Maxima Cæſarienſis, 
Valeatia ; | | | 
Preſidial governors of thoſe parts of Britain, called 
Britannia prima, | 
Britannia ſecunda, 
Flavia Czfarienſis. 
This honourable vicegerent hath his court compoſed in this manner : 
| A principal officer of the agents, choſen out of the ducenarii, or under 
officers, | | : 
A principal clerk or ſecretary, 
Two chief accomptants or auditors, 
A maſter of the priſons, 
A notary, 
A ſecretary for diſpatches, 
An aſſiſtant or ſurrogate, 
Under- aſſiſtants, | 
Clerks for appeals, 


Serjeants and other inferior officers. 


— 


* 3 See the ſituation and extent of the five provinces into which the Roman territories 
in Britain were divided, in the third ſection of the third chapter. The two moſt 
northerly provinces were governed by conſulars, as being moſt expoſed to danger, 

+ Under the lower empire there were many incorporated bodies of men of different 
profeſſions; and theſe incorporated bodies were called Scholz. Vide Cod, Juſtin. 
I. 12. 4. 20. | | Mono 

5 The maſter of the priſons was called commentarienſis, from his keeping an exact 
calender of all the priſoners in all the priſons under his inſpection. 

5 The exceptores were a particular order of clerks or notaries, who recorded the 
proceedings and ſentences of the judges upon appeals, 
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U diſpoſitione viri ſpectabilis comitis littoris Saxonici per Britan- 
niam : | ”— | 1 

Prepoſitus * numeri Fortenſium Othonæ, 

Præpoſitus militum Tungricanorum Dubris, 

Præpoſitus numeri Turnacenſium Lemannis, 

Præpoſitus equitum Dalmatarum Branodunenſes, Branoduno, 

Præpoſitus equitum Stableſian. Garionnonenſis, Garionnono, 


Tribunus cohortis primæ Vetaſiorum, Regulbio, 
Præpoſitus legionis ſecundæ Auguſtæ, Rutupis, 
Præpoſitus numeri Abulcorum, Anderidæ, 

Præpoſitus numeri exploratorum, * portu Adurni. 


Officium autem habet idem vir ſpectabilis comes hoc modo: 
Principem ex officio magiſtri præſentialium a parte peditum. 
Numerarios duos, ut ſupra, ex officio ſupradicto, 
Commentarienſem ex officio ſupradicto, 

Cornicularium, | 
Adjutorem, 
Subadjuvam, 
*Regerendarium, 
Exceptores, 7 
Singulares, et reliquos officiales. 


NOTES on Section LII. 
For a deſcription of the office of the count of the Saxon ſhore, ſee chap. 3. 


| ſect. 3. | - 


* Theſe numeri were probably either detachments or independent companies. 


S E C- 


A'P Þ E 8 2 


SECTION III. 


NP ER the government of the honourable the count of the Saxon 
ſhore in Britain: 


The commander of a detachment of F ortenſis at Othona, 

The commander of the Tungrian ſoldiers at Dover, 

The commander of a detachment of ſoldiers of Tournay at Lime, 

The commander of the Dalmatian horſe, ſtiled Branodunenſis, at Brancaſter; 

The commander of the Stableſian horſe, ſtiled Garionnonenſis, at Borough- 
caſtle, | | 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of Vetaſians at Reculver, 

The commander of the ſecond legion, called Auguſta, at Richborough, 

The commander of a detachment of the Abulci at Anderida, 

The commander of a detachment of ſcouts at Portſmouth. 


This honourable count hath his court compoſed in this manner : 
A principal officer from the court of the general of foot in ordinary attendance, 
Two auditors, as above, from the above-mentioned court, 

A maſter of the priſons, from the ſame court, 

A clerk or ſecretary, = | 

An aſfliſtant, 

An under-aſſiſtant; 
A regiſter, | 
Clerks of Appeals, 
Serjeants, and other under-officers, 


3 For an account of theſe nine ſtations, which were under the command of the 
count of the Saxon ſhore, ſee chap. 3. ſec. 3. 8 | 
' 4 The regerendarius was fo called from the verb regerere, which expreſſed his office 
of collecting writings, and copying them into regiſters for their preſer vation. | 


Vos. I. 4A 
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8 UB diſpoſitione viri ſpectabilis comitis Britanniarum : 
Provincia Britanniæ. 


Officium autem habet idem vir ſpectabilis comes hoc modo: 
Principem ex officio magiſtri militum præſentalium alternis annis, 


4 


Commentarienſem ut ſupra, 

Numerarios duos ſingulos ex utroque officio ſupradicto, 
Adjutorem, 1 = : 
Subadjuvam, 

Exceptores, | 

Singulares, et reliquos officiales. 


———— — — — > OB U J. 
. 


NOTES on Section LIII. 


For a deſcription of the office of the count of Britain, ſee chap. 3. ſect. 3. 
When this ſection of the Notitia was written, it ſeems probable that the forces which 
had been formerly under the command of the count of Britain, and garriſoned the 
ſtations and forts in the interior parts of the province, were withdrawn, as no longer 
neceſſary. Theſe forces, however, are mentioned in ſection 40, and were as 
follows: | 

Victores juniores Britanniciani 
Primani juniores 

Secundani juniores | 
Equites cataphractarii juniores 
Equites Seutarii Aureliaci 
Equites Honoriani Seniores 
Equites Stableſiani 

Equites Syri 

Equites Taifali 


AFP 


SECTION LI. 


ND E R the government of the honourable the count of Britain: 
The province of Britain, 


This honourable count hath his court compoſed in this manner: 
A principal officer from the court of the general of the ſoldiers, in ordi- 
nary attendance, changed every year, | 
A maſter of the priſons, as above, 
Two auditors, one from each court above-mentioned, 
An aſſiſtant, 
An under-aſtiſtant, 
Clerks of appeals, 
Serjeants, and under-officers. 
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No. VI. SECTITO LXIII. 

G UB diſpoſitione viri ſpectabilis * ducis Britanniarum, 
Præfectus legionis ſextæ, | 
Præfectus equitum Dalmatarum * Preſidio, 
Præfectus equitum Criſpianorum Dano, 

Præfectus equitum Cataphractariorum + Morbio, 
Præfectus numeri Barcariorum Tigrifienſium 5 Arbeia, 
Præfectus numer: Nerviorum Dic&tenſium * Dicti, 
Præfectus numeri vigilum 7 Concangio, 

Præfectus numeri exploratorum Lavatris, 
Præfectus numeri directorum Verteris, 

Præfectus numeri defenſorum * Braboniaco, 
Præfectus numeri Solenſium ? Maglove, 

Præfectus numeri Pacenſium ** Magis, 

Præfectus numeri Longovicariorum Longovico, 
Præfectus numeri Derventionenſis Derventione. 


| 
; 
ö 
[ 


-Tribunus cohortis quartz Lergorum Segeduno, 


| 
| | . Item per lineam valli: 
| Tribunus cohortis Cornoviorum Ponte Eli, 


NOTES on Section LXIII. 


For an account of the office of the duke of Britain, ſee chap. 3. ſect. 3. 

The head-quarters of the ſixth legion was ſo well known to be at Eboracum, 
(York) that it was not thought neceſſary to name it in the Notitia, h 

Præſidium is a Notitia ſtation which is not mentioned (at leaſt by that name) in 
the Itinerary of Antoninus. Both Camden and Baxter place it at Warwick, but Mr. 
Horſley thinks it was nearer York, and fixes it at Broughton, in Lincolnſhire ; ſup- 
poſing it the ſame with Pretorium in the Itinerary. 

+ Morbium is neither named in Ptolemy's Geography nor the Itinerary, Both 
Camden and Baxter ſuppoſe it was at Moreſby ; but Mr. Horſley thinks this too diſ- 
tant from York and Doncaſter, and fixes it at Templebrugh, in Yorkſhire, where 
there a'c Jarge veſtiges of a Roman ſtation. | : 

5 Arveia is a ſtation only mentioned in the Notitia, Mr. Camden and Baxter place 


it at lceby, in Cumberland, but Mr, Horſley thinks it was at Moreſby. 


A PP E N D IX. 


'BECTION aa. 


U ND ER the government of the honourable the duke of Britain: 
The prefect of the ſixth legion, | 


The prefect of the Dalmatian horſe at Broughton, 

The prefect of the Criſpian horſe at Doncaſter, 

The prefect of the Cuiraſſiers at Templeburg, 

The prefect of a detachment of the Borcarii Tigreſienſes at Moreſby, 

The prefect of a detachment of the Nervii Dictenſes at Ambleſide, 

The prefect of a detachment of watchmen at Kendal, 

The prefect of a detachment of ſcouts at Bowes, 

The prefect of a detachment of Directores at Brugh, 

The prefect of a detachment of Defenſores at Overborough, 
The prefect of a detachment of Solenſes at Greta-bridge, 

The prefect of a detachment of Pacenſes at Pierce-bridge, 

The prefect of a detachment of Longovicarii at Lancaſter, 

The prefect of a detachment of Derventionenſis on the Derwent. 


Alſo along the line of the wall: 
The tribune of the fourth cohort of the Largi at Couſinſhouſe, 
The tribune of a cohort of the Cornovii at Newcaſtle, 


6 DiRi is a Notitia ſtation, and is, by the general conſent of antiquaries, ſuppoſed - 


to have been ſituated at Ambleſide, in Weſtmoreland, where the ruins of a Roman 
tation are ſtill viſible, 1 | | 

7 Concangium is another ſtation not mentioned in the Itinerary, and is generally 
believed to have been ſituated at Watercrook, near Kendal, where there are viſible 
remains of a ſtation, and Roman antiquities have been found, | | 

5 Braboniacum, is ſuppoſed by Mr, Horſley to be the ſame with Bremetonaez in 
the Itinerary. | 

9 Maglove is another Notitia ſtation, which Mr. Baxter places at Ravenglas, but 
Mr. Horſley, with better reaſon, at Gretabridge. E 

1% Mr, Camden ſuppoſes the Mages, in the Notitia, to be the ſame with Magnis in 
the Itinerary, and placeth it at Old Radnor. But in this he is probably miſtaken. 

1: For an account of the ſtations on the line of Severus's wall, ſee the Diſſertation on 


the Roman walls in Britain, in this Appendix, No. 9. 
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CUP ED 1 x 
Præfectus alæ primæ Aſtorum Conderco, 
Tribunus cohortis primæ Frixagorum Vindobala, 
Præfectus alæ Savinianæ Hunno, 
Præfectus alæ ſecundæ Aſtorum Cilurno, 
Tribunus cohortis primæ Batavorum Procolitia, 
Tribunus cohortis primæ Tungrorum Borcovico, 
Tribunus cohortis quartz Gallorum Vindolana, 
Tribunus cohortis prime Aſtorum Eſica, 
Tribunus cohortis ſecundæ Dalmatarum Magnis, 
Tribunus cohortis prime Æliæ Dacorum Amboglanna, 
Præfectus alæ Petrianæ Petrianis, 
Præfectus numeri Maurorum Aurelianorum Aballaba, 
T ribunus cohortis ſecundæ Lergorum Congavata, 
Tribunus cohortis prime Hifpanorum Axeloduno, 
Tribunus cohortis ſecunde Thracum Gabroſenti, 
Tribunus cohortis prime ÆEliæ claſſicæ Tunnocelo, 
Tribunus cohortis prime Morinorum Glannibanta, 
Tribunus cohortis tertiæ Nerviorum Alione, 
Cuneus armaturarum Bremetenraco, . 
Præfectus alæ primæ Herculeæ Olenaco, 
Tribunus cohortis ſextæ Nerviorum Viroſido. 


Officium autem habet idem vir ſpectabilis dux hoc modo: 


Principem ex officiis magiſtrorum militum præſentalium alternis 
annis, 

Commentarienſem utrumque, 

Numerarios ex utriſque officus omni anno, 

Adjutorem, 

Subadjuvam, 

Regerendarium, . 

Exceptores, 

Singulares, et reliquos officiales, 
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The prefect of the firſt wing of the Aſti at Benwel-hill, 


The tribune of the firſt cohort of the Frixagi at Rutcheſter, 
The prefect of the wing ſtiled Saviniana at Halton-cheſters, 


The prefect of the ſecond wing of the Aſti at Walwick-cheſters, 


The tribune of the firſt cohort of the Batavi at Carrowbrugh, 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of the Tungri at Houſe-ſteeds, 

The tribune of the fourth cohort of Gauls at Little-cheſters, 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of the Aſti at Great-cheſters, 

The tribune of the ſecond cohort of Dalmatians at Carvoran, 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of Dacians, called Zlia, at Burdoſwald, 
The prefect of the wing called Petriana at Cambeck- fort, 

The prefect of a detachment of Moors, called Aureliani, at Wanna, 
The tribune of the ſecond cohort of the Lergi at Stanwix, 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of Spaniards at Brugh, 

The tribune of the ſecond cohort of Thracians at Drumbrugh, 

The tribune of the firſt marine cohort, ſtiled Elia, at Boulneſs, 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of the Marini at Lancheſter, 

The tribune of the third cohort of the Nervii at Whitley- caſtle, 

A body of men in armour at Brampton, 

The prefect of the firſt wing, called Herculea, at Old Carliſle, 

The tribune of the ſixth cohort of the Nervii at Elenborough. 


The ſame honourable count hath his court compoſed in this manner : 


A principal officer from the courts of the generals of the ſoldiers, in or- 
dinary attendance, changed yearly, 

A maſter of the priſons from each, 

Auditors yearly from both the courts, 

An aſſiſtant, | 

An under-aſliſtant, 

A regiſter, 

Clerks of appeals, 

Serjeants, and other under-officers. 
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NUMBER VII 


MAP of BRITAIN, in the moſt perfect flate of the Roman 
Power and Government in this and. 


* 
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N U M B E R vm. 
| DISSERTATION on the ROMAN FORCES # in Britain. 


o enable the Engliſh 8 who is bur litle ——_— with the con- 

ſtitution of the Roman armies, to judge the better of what hath been 
ſaid in the preceding hiſtory concernin 8 the conqueſt of this iſland by that 
people, we have here ſubjoined a very brief account of the ſeveral bodies 
of troops employed by them in mak ing and preſerving that conqueſt. By 
this we ſhall fee clearly that the Romans viewed. the acquiſition-of this 
noble iſland, uncultivated as it then Was, in a very important light; that 
they met with a vigorous oppoſition from its brave inhabitants; and that 


they were obliged to employ a very great military force to overcome that 


oppoſition, arid to impoſe their yoke upon the necks of free-born Britons, 


To render this account of the Roman forces i in Britain more- intelligible, 

it is neceſſary to give a ſhort deſcription of the Roman legions, and of the 
auxiliary troops. The legions were the flower and ſtrength of the Roman 
armies, being compoſed only of Roman citizens; of whom a certain num- 
ber, conſiſting both of horſe and foot, formed into one body, under offi- 
cers of different ranks, conſtituted a legion. It appears that this corps did 
not always contain the ſame number of troops, but varied conſiderably at 


different periods. During the regal government of Rome the legion - eon- 


ſiſted of three thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe; under the conſuls it 
was compoſed of four thouſand two hundred foot, and four hundred horſe; 
but under the emperors it amounted to ſix thouſand, of which four hun- 
dred were horſe. Thelegio ns were diſtinguiſhed from each other, as our 
regunents are at preſent, by their number, being called the firſt, ſecond, 

"-& 2 third, 
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third, fourth legion; and alſo by certain-honourable epithets, as the ſtrong, No. VIII. 
the valiant, the victorious, the pious, the faithful, and the like. The num- 
ber of legions which were kept on foot by the Romans was very different, 
according to the extent of their empire, and the exigences of their affairs. 
In the early times of the republic they had commonly no more than four 
legions, but in the flouriſhing ages of the empire they had no fewer than Dion. l. 
twenty-five. The foot which compoſed a legion were of four kinds, called p. 564. 45 
Velites, Haſtali, Princi pes, and Triarii. The Velites were lightly armed 
with different kinds of weapons, as ſwords, bows and arrows, ſlings and 
javelins, and were deſigned for ſkirmiſhing with the enemy before a battle, 
and purſuing them after a defeat. For defenſive armour the Velites had 
only a ſmall round target, and a helmet or head- piece. The Haſtali, Prin- 
cipes, and Triarii, were all armed nearly in the ſame manner, with ſwords 
and ſpears, and large ſhields, and differed little. from each other except in 
the time which they had ſerved, and the degrees of military ſkill and expe— 
rience which they had acquired. In the day of battle the Haſtali were pla- 
ced in the firſt line, the Principes in the ſecond, and the Triarii in the third. 
The Velites formed ſmall flying parties both in front and rear. Each legion 
was ſubdivided into ten cohorts, each cohort into ten centuries, and each 
century into ten decurions. The whole legion was commanded by a legate. 
each cohort by a military tribune, each century by a centurion, and each 
decurion, by a decurio, or decanus. Each century had a vexillum or pair 
of colours, to the guarding of which ten of the beſt ſoldiers in the century 
were allotted, and all theſe, in the different centuries of a legion, formed a 
very choice body of men, which was called the vexillation of that legion, Horſley * 
and was ſometimes ſeparated from it, and ſent upon particular ſervices. The Rom p. 96. 
vexillation of a legion was equal in number of men to a cohort, and had an Hygin. de 
gramat. Ve- 

equal proportion allotted unto it in the execution of all public works : The © getius, l. 1. 
number of cavalry in a legion was four hundred, divided into ten troops, © 13. 
and the troop was again divided into three decuriæ, each of which was com- 
manded by a decurio. The arms of the cavalry were much the ſame with 
thoſe of the heavy- armed foot, except that their ſhields were ſhorter, for the 
conveniency of managing them on horſeback. Many ancient writers ex- 
preſs the higheſt admiration of the wiſe and excellent conſtitution of the 
Roman legion, to which they aſcribe, in a great meaſure, that long and 
almoſt uninterrupted courſe of victories which that people obtained over 

4 B | all 
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No. VIII. all other nations. The legion was indeed a little army of free citizens, con- 


taining within itſelf a due proportion of all the different kinds of troops both 
horſe and foot, which were then in uſe, all well armed, excellently diſci- 


plined, and commanded by a great number of officers in the moſt regular 


Tacit. Hiſt. 
1. 1. c. 61. 
I, 4. c. 62. 


Polyb. I. 6. 


P. 472+ 
_ Liv. I. 22. 


c. 36. 


ſubordination. But it was the noble virtues of courage, patience, dili- 
gence, obedience, ſobriety, and ardent zeal for the honour of their corps 


and of their country, with which the Roman ä were animated, _ 


rendered them invincible. | 
Beſides the legions the Roman armies conſiſted of auxiliary troops, raiſed 
in thoſe cities and provinces of the empire whoſe inhabitants had not been 
honoured with the title and privileges of Roman citizens. The auxiharies 
were not formed into legions, like the Roman ſoldiers, but into cohorts, and 
their ſubdiviſions. The reafons of this diſtinction might be, that ſome cities 
and provinces did not furniſh a ſufficient number of troops to compoſe a 
legion; and that the Romans did not think it prudent to form ſo great a 
number of auxiliaries into one body. The auxiliary cohorts were not wholly 
independant of, and unconnected with the Roman legions, but a certain 
number of auxiliaries, both horſe and foot, were united to each legion, and 
were called the auxiliaries of that legion, being commonly employed in the 
fame ſervices, and ſent upon the ſame expeditions with the legion. The 
auxiliaries of each legion were equal to the legion in number of foot, but 
double in the number of horſe. The auxiliaries were armed after the man- 
ner of their reſpective countries, except when the Romans thought it proper 
to make ſome change in that particular. The auxiliary troops were ſeldom 
or never permitted to ſerve in the country to which they belonged, but were 
ſent into ſome diſtant province. The excellent policy of this meaſure is 
very obvious. The auxiliaries were commonly placed at the two extremi- 
ties of the line of battle, the Romans reſerving the center to themſelves. It 
is for this reaſon that the auxiliary foot are ſo often called cornua, or horns, and 


the auxiliary horſe, alæ, or wings. The Roman generals, however, ſometimes 


Tacit, Hiſt. 
I. 5. c. 16. 
Vita Agric. 
435. 


changed this diſpoſition in the day of battle, placing the auxiliaries in the 
front and center, to ſaveand ſpare the legions. This very ſhort and ge- 
neral deſcription of the Roman legionary and auxiliary troops will, it is hoped, 
be ſufficient to enable the reader to underſtand the following account of the 


Roman forces in Britain; the only end for which it is here inſerted. In 


7 this 
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this account, a legion is eſtimated at the round number of ſix thouſand men, No. VIII, 
and the auxiliaries at the ſame. | | 


Julius Cæſar, in his firſt expedition into Britain, brought with him only 
the infantry of the ſeventh and tenth legions, which could not make up quite 
twelve thouſand men, as the cavalry of theſe two legions, which he had Cz. Bel. 
commanded to follow him, never arrived. The ſmallneſs of this army ſeems 2;, -— 
to intimate that Cæſar entertained but a mean opinion of the Britons, and 
expected to meet with little reſiſtance. He ſoon diſcovered his miſtake; and 
therefore, in his ſecond expedition, he brought over no fewer than five 
entire legions, making a gallant army of thirty thouſand Roman ſoldiers, 
but without any auxiliary troops. With this great army this greateſt of Ibid. l. 5g. c. . 
generals made no permanent conqueſts; but after gaining ſome advantages, 
and ſuſtaining ſome loſſes, he carried his forces back again into Gaul. The 
next attempt which was.made upon Britain, in the reign of Claudius, was 
with a ſtill greater army, conſiſting of four legions and their auxiliaries, or "=p 
forty-eight thouſand men. The four legions which came over on this occa. Tait — | 
ſion were, the ſecond, the ninth, the fourteenth, and the twentieth, for 
theſe, and theſe only, are mentioned in the hiftory of that expedition. This 
great army continued in Britain from A D. 43. when it arrived, to A D. 76. 
when the fourteenth legion was recalled, in the firſt year of Veſpaſian. From 2 _ 
thence there were only three legions in this iſland to the reign of Hadriany 
when the fixth came over from Germany. As theſe five, the ſecond, ſixth, 
ninth, fourteenth, and twentieth, were the only Roman legions which 
made any lang ftay, or did any thing memorable here, it may not be impro- 
per to take a ſhort. view of the arrival, departure, and moſt conſiderable 
works and ſervices performed by each of them, in order. | 


The ſecond legion, which was ſurnamed Auguſta, or the Aunty came 
into Britain A. D. 43. in the reign of Claudius, under the command of 
Veſpaſian (who was afterwards emperor) and continued here near four hun- 3 
dred years, to the final departure of the Romans. It was on this account e. = * 
that this legion was alſo called Britannica, or the Britiſn. It had a princi- Notitia, e. 38, 
pal ſhare in all the great actions, and great works, performed by the Ro- 
mans in this iſland; particularly in building the ſeveral walls of Hadrian, | 
Antoninus Pius, and Severus. It appears from inſcriptions ſtill remaining» Horſ. Brit. 
that — was the only legion employed in a body on the wall of Antoninus 8 . 2. 
4B 2 in 
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No. VIII. in Scotland. The head-quarters of this legion was at Iſca Silurum or Caer- 
leon, i. e. the city of the legion, for the greateſt part of the time it continued 


in Britain; but when the Notitia Imperii was written, it was quartered at 
Rutupæ, or Richborough in Kent, from whence it was ſoon after tranſport- 


Notitia, c. 52. ed to the continent. | 

The fixth legion, whoſe name is commonly thus written in inſcriptions : 

Leg. VI. V. P. F. i. e. Victrix, pia, fidelis ; the victorious, pious, and 

faithful; came from Germany into Britain in the reign of Hadrian, about 

A. D. 120. This circumſtance we learn from an inſcription to the honour 

of one Marcus Pontius, as ſecretary to the emperor Hadrian, and a tribune 
| | | Gale Idin. of the ſixth legion, with which (the inſcription ſays) he came over 
| Anton. p. 47. out of Germany into Britain. This legion probably came in the train of 
Hadrian when he viſited Britain, and was employed by him in building his 

wall in the north of England, and left behind him to ſupply the place of the 

ninth legion, which was either diſbanded or removed before that period. 

From that time, the ſixth legion bore its part in all the wars and works of 

2 the Romans in this iſland. It appears with unqueſtionable certainty from 
Ko inſcriptions, that the vexillation of this legion built 7861 paces of Antoni- 
| nus's wall in Scotland, while the body of it was probably employed in pro- 
tecting the workmen from the aſſaults of the Caledonians . After this 
work was finiſhed it returned to York, which was the ſtated head-quarters 
of this legion. It is further evident from inſcriptions, that this legion 
wrought upon the wall of Severus, though it cannot be difcovered what 
quantity of that they executed; and in theſe parts they continued to their 
final departure out of Britain, ſome time in the former part of the fifth 


The ninth legion came into Britain in the reign of Claudius, A. D. 43. 
and was the moſt unfortunate of all the Roman legions which ſerved in this 
inland. The infantry of it were almoſt intirely cut in pieces by the Britons» 

in their great revolt under Boadicia. It was recruited in the reign of Nero 
with two thoufand Roman foldiers, and eight cohorts of auxiliaries, but 

Pacit, Ann being ſtill weak, it was attacked, and ſeverely handled by the Caledonians 
1. 14. c. 38. in the ſixth campaign of Agricola. We hear no more of the ninth legion 


See Appendix, No. IX. 
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after this ſecond diſaſter. It is moſt probable that it was at length diſband- No, VIII, 
ed, and the remains of it incorporated with the ſixth. N 


The fourteenth legion was one of the four which came over into Britain 
in the reign of Claudius, where it acquired great honour, and contributed 
ſo much to the reduction of this iſland, that the ſoldiers of it were called Tacit. Hig 
the conquerors of Britain? The Batavians, who were the auxiliaries of l. 5: c. 16. s 
this legion, were alſo much renowned for their bravery, and reckoned 
among the veteran forces of the empire, famous for many victories. This . * 1.2. 
was the only entire legion in the army of Paulinus, when he obtained that 
great victory over the Britons under Boadicia, and to their valour this vic- 
tory was, in a great meaſure, owing. After this legion had remained in 
Britain about twenty-five years, it was tranſported to the continent by Nero, 
A. D. 58. who deſigned to ſend it into Aſia. But the death of Nero, and reh I. z. 
the troubles which enſued, prevented the execution of that deſign, and 
Vitellius, being jealous of this legion, ſent it back with its auxiliaries into 
Britain about a year after. As they were on their march towards this iſland 
the ſecond time, a great quarrel happened at Turin between the legion 
and its auxiliaries, who had taken different ſides in the competition for the 
empire. Upon this quarrel they were ſeparated, and Vitellius finding the 
auxiliaries zealous in his intereſt, kept them in his army, and commanded 
the legion to proceed on its march. But the fame of this legion was ſo great * l. 2. 
that it was not ſuffered to remain long in Britain; but about a year after 
its ſecond arrival, it was removed to the continent, from whence it never 3 1 * 
returned again into this iſland. 
The twentieth legion was alſo one of the four which came into Britain 
in the reign of Claudius, and contributed to the reduction of it. The vex- 
ulation of this legion was in the army of Suetonius Paulinus at the battle + 
of Boadicia, the body of it being in ſome other part of the iſland. As this, ED | E 
legion continued very long in Britain, it no doubt had its ſhare in the ſeveral _ 
military operations of the Romans here, and alſo in the execution of their 
many great and uſeful works. The head-quarters of this legion, during 
the greateſt part of the time it continued in this iſland, were at Diva or Wes- 
Cheſter; for it was not the cuſtom of the Romans to fatigue their troops 
with unneceſſary marches, merely for the ſake of changing their quarters. 
It is impoſlible to diſcover the preciſe time when this legion left Britain. As: 


1 
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in Scotland. The head-quarters of this legion was at Iſca Silurum or Caer- 
leon, i. e. the city of the legion, for the greateſt part of the time it continued 


in Britain; but when the Notitia Imperii was written, it was quartered at 
Rutupæ, or Richborough in Kent, from whence it was ſoon after tranſport- 


Notitia, c. 52. ed to the continent. 


Gale Itin. 
Anton. P · 47» 


The fixth legion, whoſe name is commonly thus written in inſcnptions : 
Leg. VI. V. P. F. i. e. Victrix, pia, fidelis; the victorious, pious, and 
faithful ; came from Germany into Britain in the reign of Hadrian, about 
A. D. 120. This circumſtance we learn from an inſcription to the honour 
of one Marcus Pontius, as ſecretary to the emperor Hadrian, and a tribune 
of the ſixth legion, with which (the inſcription ſays) he came over 


out of Germany into Britain. This legion probably came in the train of 


Hadrian when he viſited Britain, and was employed by him in building his 
wall in the north of England, and left behind him to ſupply the place of the 
ninth legion, which was either diſbanded or removed before that period. 
From that time, the ſixth legion bore its part in all the wars and works of 
the Romans in this iſland. It appears with unqueſtionable certainty from 
inſcriptions, that the vexillation of this legion built 7861 paces of Antoni- 
nus's wall in Scotland, while the body of it was probably employed in pro- 
tecting the workmen from the aſſaults of the Caledonians . After this 
work was finiſhed it returned to York, which was the ſtated head-quarters 
of this legion. It is further evident from inſcriptions, that this legion 
wrought upon the wall of Severus, though it cannot be difcovered what 
quantity of that they executed; and in theſe parts they continued to their 
final departure out of Britain, ſome time in the former part of the fifth 
century. 3 | 

The ninth legion came into Britain in the reign of Claudius, A. D. 43. 
and was the moſt unfortunate of all the Roman legions which ſerved in this 
uland. The infantry of it were almoſt intirely cut in pieces by the Britons» 


in their great revolt under Boadicia. It was recruited in the reign of Nero 
with two thoufand Roman foldiers, and eight cohorts of auxiliaries, but 


Tacit. Ann. 
| 1. 14. . 38. 


being ſtill weak, it was attacked, and feverely handled by the Caledonians 
in the ſixth campaign of Agricola. We hear no more of the ninth legion 
See Appendix, No. IX. | 
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after this ſecond diſaſter. It is moſt probable that it was at length diſband- No. VIII. 
ed, and the remains of it incorporated with the ſixth. | 


The fourteenth legion was one of the four which came over into Britain 

in the reign of Claudius, where it acquired great honour, and contributed 
fo much to the reduction of this iſland, that the ſoldiers of it were called Tacit. H 11. 
the conquerors of Britain? The Batavians, who were the auxiliaries of l. 5. c. 16. 
this legion, were alſo much renowned for their bravery, and reckoned. 
among the veteran forces of the empire, famous for many victories. This c. = a 
was the only entire legion in the army of Paulinus, when he obtained that 
great victory over the Britons under Boadicia, and to their valour this vic- 
tory was, in a great meaſure, owing. After this legion had remained in 
Britain about twenty-five years, it was tranſported to the continent by Nero, 14. a. 

A. D. 58. who deſigned to ſend it into Aſia. But the death of Nero, and e. pg — 
the troubles which enſued, prevented the execution of that deſign, and 
Vitellius, being jealous of this legion, ſent it back with its auxiliaries into 
Britain about a year after. As they were on their march towards this iſland 
the ſecond time, a great quarrel happened at Turin between the legion 
and its auxiliaries, who had taken different ſides in the competition for the 
empire. Upon this quarrel they were ſeparated, and Vitellius finding the 
auxiliaries zealous in his intereſt, kept them in his army, and commanded 
the legion to proceed on its march. But the fame of this legion was fo great. 
that it was not ſuffered to remain long in Britain; but about a year after 
its ſecond arrival, it was removed to the continent, from whence it never ow 42 1.4. 
returned again into this iſland. 


The twentieth legion was alſo one of the four which came into Britain 
in the reign of Claudius, and contributed to the reduction of it. The vex- 
ulation of this legion was in the army of Suetonius Paulinus at the battle 
of Boadicia, the body of it being in ſome other part of the iſland. As this 'q oy > 
legion continued very long in Britain, it no doubt had its ſhare in the ſeveral 
military operations of the Romans here, and alſo in the execution of their 
many great and uſeful works. The head-quarters of this legion, during 
the greateſt part of the time it continued in this iſland, were at Diva or Wes- 
Cheſter; for it was not the cuſtom of the Romans to fatigue their troops 
with unneceſſary marches, merely for the ſake of changing their quarters.. 


It is — to diſcover the ** time when this legion left Britain. As: 
i 


Id. ibid, I. 2. 
66 
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No. VIII. it is not mentioned in the Notitia Imperit, it was certainly gone from hence 
before that book was written. It is moſt probable hat it was recalled about 
the end of the fourth, or beginning of the fifth century, when the conti- 
nential provinces of the empire began to be much haraſſed by the incurſions 


Tacit. Hiſt, 


I. 1. c. 59. 
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of barbarous nations. | 

From this ſhort view of the Roman legions which ſerved in Britain, it 
appears that there were four legions here from the invaſion of Claudius, 
A. D. 43, to the acceſſion of Veſpaſian, A. D. 70. From thence to the 
arrival of Hadrian, who brought over the ſixth legion, A. D. 120, there 
were three legions in this iſland; the ſecond, ninth, and twentieth. As the 
ninth legion was either removed or diſbanded about that time, the number 
of legions in Britain, from thence to the beginning of the fifth century, was 
ſtill three, the ſecond, the ſixth, and the twentieth; which, on account of 
their long ſtay in this iſland, were commonly called the Britannic legions. 
After the departure of the twentieth legion, at the period above- mentioned, 
the other two remained ſome time longer, but were at laſt withdrawn, when 
the Romans finally abandoned this iſland, If theſe legions had been always 
complete, we could know with preciſion the number of Roman ſoldiers in 
Britain in theſe ſeveral periods. But this was far from being the caſe. The 
ninth legion was long very weak, and it is probable that the others were 
not very regularly recruited, eſpecially in the times of long tranquillity. 


As the Latin writers do not make ſo frequent and particular mention of 
the auxiliary troops as of the legions, we cannot diſcover with ſo much cer- 
tainty the particular bodies of auxiliaries which ſerved in this iſland in con- 
junction with the legions. The four legions which invaded Britain in the 
reign of Claudius, ſeem to have had their full compliment of auxiliaries ; 
but what theſe were we are not informed, except that there were eight cohorts 
of Batavians among the auxiliaries of the fourteenth legion. But as the 
three Britannic legions continued here without interruption above three hun- 
dred years, we are enabled, by the Notitia Imperii and Inſcriptions, to diſ- 
cover a great part of the auxiliary cohorts which ſerved in conjunction with 
theſe three legions. The full compliment of auxiliaries to three legions 
amount to thirty cohorts of foot, and fix alz or wings of horſe, being ten. 
cohorts and two alz to each legion. Now the information which may be 


derived from the Notitia and Inſcriptions concerning the auxiliaries of the 


three 
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Cohors prima Elia Dacorum. 


prima Batavorum. 

prima Bæteſiorum, or Veteſiorum. 
quarta Gallorum. 

prima Hiſpanorum. 

tertia Nerviorum. 

ſexta Nerviorum. 

prima Tungrorum. 


- Cohors quarta Brittonum. 


prima Cortov. . . 
Carvetiorum. 
prima Cugernorum. 
prima Delmatarum. 
quarta Friſonum. 
prima Freſcor. . . 
quinta Gallorum. 
prima Hamiorum. 
ſecunda Lingonum. 
ex provincia Maur. 
prima Thracum. 
prima Vangionum. 
prima Vardulerum. 


3. The nine following cohorts of auxiliary foot are 
the Notitia, but are not found in Inſcriptions. 


Cohors prima lia claſſica. 


prima Aſtorum. 
Cornoviorum. 
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three Britannic legions, as it hath been carefully collected by the learned No. VIII. 
and induſtrious Mr. Horſley, ſtands thus: | 


1. The eight following cohorts of * foot are mentioned boch i in 
the Notitia and in Inſcriptions. 


2. The fourteen ny cohorts of foot are mentioned i in Inſcriptions, 
but not in the Notitia: 


mentioned only in 


Cohors 
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Cohors ſecunda Dalmatarum. | * 
prima Frixagorum. TEA 
ſecunda Lergorum. e | 
quarta Lergorum. 


prima Morinorum. 
| ſecunda Thracum. 

The ſeventeen cohorts of auxiliary foot, which are mentioned in the No- 
titia, very probably belonged to the ſecond and ſixth legions, which conti- 
nued longeſt in Britain, and were in it when the Notitia was written. But 
as ſeventeen cohorts do not make up the full compliment of auxiliaries for 
two legions, it is probable that the other three cohorts belonging to theſe 
legions acted as ſcouts, watchmen, and guides, of which ſeveral bodies are 
mentioned in the Notitia. The fourteen cohorts whoſe names are found in 
Inſcriptions, though they are not mentioned in the Notitia, were perhaps 


the auxiliaries of the twentieth legion, which had left Britain before the No- 


Horſ. Brit. 


Rom, p. 90. 


a 


titia was written. It is true, fourteen is a greater number of auxiliary 
cohorts than belonged to one legion; but as we have no evidence that all 
theſe fourteen were in Britain at the ſame time, it is probable that they were 
not, but that they ſerved here at different times, as the exigencies of affairs 
required. The reader will ſee at what places the ſeventeen auxiliary cohorts 
which are mentioned in the Notitia were quartered, by looking into the 


52d and 63d chapters of the Notitia, Appendix, No. VI. Nothing certain 


can be determined concerning the places where thoſe cohorts were quar- 

tered, which are only mentioned in inſcriptions ; becauſe it is not very well 
known where ſome of theſe inſcriptions were found, and becauſe ſome of 
theſe cohorts are mentioned in ſeveral inſcriptions which have been found 


at different places, | | 
As the auxiliary foot were formed into cohorts, the auxiliary horſe were 


formed into alz or wings, becauſe they were commonly ſtationed on the 


wings of the army on the day of battle. An ala or wing of auxiliary horſe 
_ conſiſted of four hundred, and there were two of theſe wings united to each 


Hirtiu s, c. 67 legion. According to this account, the whole number of cavalry belong- 


ing to a legion was twelve hundred, of which four hundred were Romans, 


and eight hundred auxiliaries. We need not make any inquiry after the 


wings of auxiliary horſe which belonged to che ninth and fourteenth legions, 
| becauſe 
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becauſe their ſtay here was ſo ſhort, that it is not to be imagined th are No. VI. 


any monuments of them now remaining. But this is not the caſe with the 
three Britannic legions ; for we find five wings of auxiliary horſe, which 
undoubtedly belonged to them, mentioned in the Notitia, and three men- 
tioned in Inſcriptions. The five following are mentioned in the Notitia: 
Ala prima Aftorum. 
Pei. 
Sabiniana. | 
ſecunda Aſtorum. 
prima Herculea. 
T bo three following are found only in Inſcriptions : 
Ala Auguſta. | 
Sarmatarum. 
Vettonum. 
But as eight alæ or wings are too many for three legions, it is highly pro- 
bable that two of theſe which are found only in Inſcriptions, are the ſame 


with ſome two of thoſe in the Notitia, under different names. We have 


even ſtrong evidence that the ala Auguſta in the inſcriptions, was the fame 
with the ala prima Herculea in the Notitia, All the three inſcriptions in 
which this ala Auguſta is mentioned, which are remarkably full and perfect, 
were found at Olenacum, or Old Carliſle; and from them it appears that 
this ala had quartered here a great number of years, one of the inſcriptions 
having been erected A. D. 188, the ſecond A. D. 191, and the laſt A. D. 


242. It appears alſo from the laſt of theſe inſcriptions, that this ala was Horſ. Brit. 


Now the Notitia fixes the ala prima Herculea at the ſame place, (Olenacum) 
which is almoſt a demonſtration that it was the fame with the ala Auguſta, 
which had ſometimes been called Gordiana, in honour of the emperor Gor- 
dian, and afterwards Herculea, in honour of the emperor Maximianus Her- 


ſometimes called ala Auguſta Gordiana, from the emperor Gordian III. —4 . 276, 


culeus. It is alſo probable that the ala which is called Petriana in the Notitia, e 63. 


Notitia, from Petriana, (Cambeck. fort) the place where it was quartered, 
was the ſame either with the ala Sarmatarum or ala Vettonum; it being 
no very uncommon thing for the ſame body of troops to take its name, 
ſometimes from the place where it had been long quartered, and ſometimes 


from the country to which it originally belonged. If theſe ſuppoſitions are 
Vor. 1, | 4 C | 5 well 
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No. VIII. Cohors ſecunda Dalmatarum. | 8 
prima Frixagorum. 3 * 
ſecunda Lergorum. . 
quarta Lergorum. 


prima Morinorum. 
| ſecunda Thracum. 

The ſeventeen cohorts of auxiliary foot, which are mentioned in the No- 
titia, very probably belonged to the ſecond and ſixth legions, which conti- 
nued longeſt in Britain, and were in it when the Notitia was written. But 
as ſeventeen cohorts do not make up the full compliment of auxiliaries for 
two legions, it is probable that the other three cohorts belonging to theſe 
legions acted as ſcouts, watchmen, and guides, of which ſeveral bodies are 
mentioned in the Notitia. The fourteen cohorts whoſe names are found in 
Inſcriptions, though they are not mentioned in the Notitia, were perhaps 

the auxiliaries of the twentieth legion, which had left Britain before the No- 
titia was written. It is true, fourteen is a greater number of auxiliary 
cohorts than belonged to one legion ; but as we have no evidence thar all 
theſe fourteen were in Britain at the ſame time, it is probable that they were 
not, but that they ſerved here at different times, as the exigencies of affairs 
required. The reader will ſee at what places the ſeventeen auxiliary cohorts 
which are mentioned in the Notitia were quartered, by looking into the 
52d and 63d chapters of the Notitia, Appendix, No. VI. Nothing certain 
can be determined concerning the places where thoſe cohorts were quar- 
tered, which are only mentioned in inſcriptions ; becauſe it is not very well 
known where ſome of theſe inſcriptions were found, and becauſe ſome of 
Hort Brit. theſe cohorts are mentioned in ſeveral inſcriptions which have been found 
Rom. p. go. at different places. | 
®% As the auxiliary foot were formed into cohorts, the auxiliary horſe were 
formed into alz or wings, becauſe they were commonly ſtationed on the 
vings of the army on the day of battle. An ala or wing of auxiliary horſe 
conſiſted of four hundred, and there were two of theſe wings united to each 
Hirtiu s, c. ö legion. According to this account, the whole number of cavalry belong- 
ing to a legion was twelve hundred, of which four hundred were Romans, 
and eight hundred auxiliaries. We need not make any inquiry after the 


wings of auxiliary horſe which belonged to the ninth and fourteenth legions, 
| becauſe 
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becauſe their ſtay here was ſo ſhort, that it is not to be imagined there : are No. VIII. 


any monuments of them now remaining. But this is not the caſe with the 
three Britannic legions ; for we find five wings of auxiliary horſe, which 
undoubtedly belonged to them, mentioned in the Notitia, and three men- 
tioned in Inſcriptions. The five following are mentioned in the Notitia: : 


Ala prima Aſtorum. 
Petriana. 
| Sabiniana. 
ſecunda Aſtorum. 
prima Herculea. 


The three following are found only in ann 
Ala Auguſta. 
Sarmatarum. 

| Vettonum. 

But as eight alz or wings are too many for three legions, it is highly pro- 
bable that two of theſe which are found only in Inſcriptions, are the fame 
with ſome two of thoſe in the Notitia, under different names. We have 
even ſtrong evidence that the ala Auguſta in the inſcriptions, was the fame 


with the ala prima Herculea in the Notitia. All the three inſcriptions in 


which this ala Auguſta is mentioned, which are remarkably full and perfect, 
were found at Olenacum, or Old Carliſle; and from them it appears that 
this ala had quartered here a great number of years, one of the inſeriptions 
having been erected A. D. 188, the ſecond A. D. 191, and the laſt A. D. 


242. It appears alſo from the laſt ef theſe inſcriptions, that this ala was fort Brit. 


Now the Notitia fixes the ala prima Herculea at the ſame place, (Olenacum) 
which is almoſt a demonſtration that it was the ſame with the ala Auguſta, 
which had ſometimes been called Gordiana, in honour of the emperor Gor- 
dian, and afterwards Herculea, in honour of the emperor Maximianus Her- 


276, 
ſometimes called ala Auguſta Gordiana, from the emperor Gordian III. — * 


culeus. It is alſo probable that the ala which is called Petriana in the Notitia, e. 6z. 


Notitia, from Petriana, (Cambeck.- fort) the place where it was quartered, 
was the ſame either with the ala Sarmatarum or ala Vettonum; it being 
no very uncommon thing for the ſame body of troops to take its name, 


ſometimes from the place where it had been long quartered, and ſometimes - 
from the country to which it originally belonged, If theſe ſuppoſitions are 


Vor. I, 5 4 C | | well 
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No. VIII. well founded, we have the exact number of the ſix alæ or wings of auxiliary 
horſe which belonged to the three Britannic legions. For it ſeems probable; 
that when the twentieth legion was removed out of this iſland, its alz or 

auxiliary horſe were left behind for ſome time, to aſſiſt thoſe of the other 
two legions. 15 5 | 


Such were the legionary and auxiliary forces employed by the Romans in- 

6. ſubduing Britain, in keeping it in ſubjection, and in protecting it from its 

enemies. From this account it appears, that this wiſe and brave people 

thought it worth their while, and found it neceſſary to employ a very great 

military force in making and preſerving this conqueſt. The army which 

| ſubdued Provincial Britain, under Claudius, amounted to near fifty thou- 
2 NE ſand men; and the whole of that great army continued here about fix and 
twenty years; until the Roman authority was thoroughly eſtabliſhed. From 

thence, for more than three hundred years, the ſtanding army which the 

Romans kept in this iſland, (if the ſeveral corps of which it was compoſed 

were not very deficient) could not be much leſs than thirty thouſand ſtrong; 

and even from the beginning of the fifth century to near the time of their 

final departure, their army here muſt have conſiſted of about twenty thouſand 

men. As the Romans were as prudent œconomiſts as they were brave ſol- 

| diers, we need not queſtion that this ifland ſupported the army which was 
E228 . kept up for its protection, as well as made remittances to the imperial trea- 

ſury. The legionaries were rewarded with grants of land at or near the 

places where they were ſtationed, which was one reaſon why the ſame corps 

continued ſo long at the ſame places; and the auxiliaries were paid out 

of the taxes and cuſtoms. The Romans derived two other advantages 

from the poſſeſſion of Britain, which made them ſo unwilling to relinquiſh 

it. From hence they frequently ſupplied their armies in Gaul and Germany 

with corn, and here they raiſed a great number of brave troops for the pro- 

tection of the other provinces of their empire. For, as we ſee from the 

above account of the auxiliaries in Britain, that the natives of many different 


and diſtant nations were employed by the Romans, to keep this country 
under their obedience, ſo we may be certain that Britain was obliged to 
return the compliment, and ſend great numbers of her braveſt youth to ſerve 
as auxiliaries in other provinces of the empire. From the Notitia and from 
Inſcriptions Mr. Camden hath collected the following bodies of Britiſh . 
| auxiliaries, 
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auxiliaries, and from the ſame ſources ſeveral others might be gathered ; No. VIII, 
beſides many others of which no monuments are now remaining. 


Ala Britannica Milliaria. 

Ala quarta Britonum in Egypto, 

Cohors prima Ælia Britonum, 

Cohors tertia Britonum. | 

Cohors ſeptima Britonum. | * 

Cohors vigeſima ſexta Britonum in Armenia. 

Britanniciani ſub Magiſtro peditum. 

Invicti juniores Britanniciani 2 in Fra r 

Exculcatores jun. Britan. 

Britones cum Magiſtro Equitum Galliarum. | 

Invecti juniores Britones intro Hiſpanias. 5 Camd. Introde. 

Britones Seniores in Illyrico. | Bit, p. 107- 

As the twenty-ſixth cohort of Britiſh auxiliary foot is here mentioned, 

we are certain that there were at leaſt twenty-ſix cohorts of Britiſh infantry 
in the Roman ſervice, which amount to fifteen thouſand fix hundred men. 
But it 1s probable there were many more, as well as a proportional number 
of cavalry. It appears further, that ſome of theſe bodies of Britiſh troops 
had acquitted themſelves with ſo much bravery as to acquire the honourable 
title of Invincible. | 
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NUMBER IX. 


DISSERTATION on the ROMAN WALLS in Britain. 


HE Romans not only excelled all other nations in the arts of making 
conqueſts, but alſo in the arts of preſerving them, both from inter- 


nal commotions and external violence. It was owing to theſe laſt arts that 


this wonderful people kept ſo many mighty nations, for ſo many ages, in 
peaceable ſubjection to their authority, and alſo protected their wide- ex- 
tended empire from foreign enemies. The means employed by the Romans, 
to ſecure the internal tranquillity of their Britiſh dominiens, hath been con- 
ſidered in another Diſſertation . We here propoſe to take a very ſhort 


view of the methods which they uſed to protect their territories in this iſland, 


Tacit. vita 
20. 


Horſ. Brit. 
Kom. p. 42. 


from the incurſions of the unconquered Britons in the north. 


Where the confines of the Roman provinces towards their enemies were 
not ſecured and protected by ſeas, firths, rivers, woods, and mountains, 
they ſupplied the place of theſe natural barriers by artificial ones, and de- 
fended thoſe parts of their frontiers which were moſt acceſſible, by building 
chains of forts, by digging deep ditches, by raiſing mighty mounds and 
ramparts of earth, and even by erecting ſtone-walls. All theſe methods 
were employed by the Romans, for ſecuring the northern frontiers of their 
Britiſh territories ; and we ſhall now conſider them in their order. 


The wiſe and brave Agricola having, in the firſt year of his government 
of Britain, A. D. 78, ſuppreſſed the commotions, and redreſſed the grie- : 
vances of the Provincial Britons; in his ſecond year, conducted his army 
northward, and reduced the Brigantes, the Ottadini, the Gadeni, and per- 
haps the Selgovæ, to obedience, obliged them to give hoſtages, and begirt 
them with garriſons and fortreſſes to ſecure his conqueſt: Theſe forts, built 
by Agricola in the ſecond year of his government, are thought to have been 
in or near the tract where Hadrian's rampart, and Severus's wall were after- - 
wards erected. In his third year, Agricola puſhed his conqueſts as far 
north as the river Tay; and towards the end of that campaign, and during 


* Diflertation on the Roman forces in Britain, 
I the 
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the whole of his fourth ſummer, he employed his forces in building a chain No. IX. 

of forts between the firths of Forth and Clyde, which he ſeems to have 

thought the moſt convenient place for fixing the boundaries of the Roman 

empire in this iſland. © It was obſerved of Agricola, (ſays Tacitus, ſpeak- 

ing of this chain of forts) by men of experience, that never had any cap- 

e tain more wiſely choſen his ſtations for commodiouſneſs and ſituation; 

for that no place of ſtrength founded by him, was ever taken by vio- = =_ 8 

« lence, or abandoned upon articles, or through deſpair.” So that this 23. 
chain of forts, in each of which there was a competent garriſon, with 

proviſions for a year, anſwered the end for which it was deſigned, of 

keeping the adjacent country in obedience, and reſtraining the incurſions of 

the Caledonians, while Agricola continued to command in Britain. But 

his ſucceſſors in that. office were not poſſeſſed of his wiſdom and abilities, 

which rendered his forts but a feeble ſecurity of the ſubjection of the ſur- 

rounding country, and of the ſafety of the Roman province after his depar- 

ture. For though we know little, particularly, of what happened in Britain 

from the departure of Agricola, A. D. 85, to the arrival of Hadrian, A. D. 

120; yet it appears in general, that the Britiſh nations in the ſouth of Scot- 

land, and in the north of England, had thrown off the Roman yoke in that Script. Hiſt 

interval. The emperor Hadrian, being more intent upon defending than Auguſt. p. 22. 

enlarging his empire, contracted its limiss a little in Britain; and for its 

greater ſecurity, drew a profound ditch, and threw up a mighty rampart 

from ſea to ſea; which, being the ſecond artificial barrier of the Roman ter- 1d. ibid.p. 5 i. 

ritories in Britain, comes now to be conſidered, 


Though the word Murus, which often ſignifies a wall of tone, is ſome- 
times uſed by the Latin writers when they are ſpeaking of Hadrian's fence or 
rampart ; yet it is very certain, from its remains and other evidences, that 
it was not built of ſtone, but of earth. This prodigious work was carried Id. ibid. 
on from the Solway firth, a little to the weſt of the village of Burgh on the 
Sands, in as direct a line as it was poſſible, to the river Tine on the eaſt, at 
the place where the town of Newcaftle now ſtands ; fo that it mult have 
been above ſixty Engliſh, and near ſeventy Roman Miles in length. This 
work can hardly be deſcribed in fewer or plainer words than thoſe of one of 
our beſt antiquaries, who had examined it with the greateſt care. What 


belongs to this work is, 1. The principal "Bs ger or Vallum (rampart) 
| "on 
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ee on the brink of the ditch : 2. T he ditch on * north- ſide of the Vatium- 
% 3. Another Agger (or mound. of earth) on the ſouth-ſide of the princi- 
% pal Vallum (or rampart) and about five paces diſtant from it, which I 


call the ſouth Agger: 4. And a large Agger (or mound) on the north- ſide 


'Horſley Brit. 
Rom. p. 117. 


< of the ditch, called the north Agger. This laſt, I ſuppoſe, was the mi- 
« litary-way to the ancient line of forts, (built by Agricola) and it muſt 


have ſerved as a military-way to this work alſo, or it is plain there has 


been none attending it. The ſouth Agger, I ſuppoſe, has either been 
* made for an inner defence, in caſe the enemy might beat them from any 
part of the principal rampart, or to protect the ſoldiers againſt a ſudden 
attack from the Provincial Britons. It is generally ſomewhat ſmaller 
« than the principal rampart, but in ſome places it is larger. Theſe four 
* works keep all the way a conſtant regular paralleliſm one to another.“ 
The diſtance of the north Agger or mound, from the brink of the ditch, is 
about twenty feet. This work hath, for many ages, been in ſo ruinous a 
condition, and the ſeveral ramparts are ſo much diminiſhed in heighth, and 


Increaſed in breadth, by the ſliding and ſpreading of the earth in ſo long a 


courſe of time, that it is impoſſible to diſcover, with certainty, their orig? 


nal dimenſions. If we may judge, however, from appearance, it ſeems 
highly probable that the principal rampart was at leaſt ten or twelve feet 
high; the ſouth one not much leſs, but the north one conſiderably lower. 
The dimenſions of the ditch have been exactly taken, as it paſſes through a 
lime-ſtone quarry near Harlow-hill, and appears to have been near nine 


feet deep, and eleven feet wide at the top; but ſomewhat narrower at the 


bottom. Such was that prodigious rampart or fence erected by the com- 


mand of the emperor Hadrian, A. D. 120, for the defence of the Roman 


territories to the ſouth of it, from the incurſions of the Britons on the 
north. This work was defended by a competent number of Roman ſoldiers 


and auxiliary troops, who garriſoned the forts and ſtations which were ſitu- 


ated along the line of it at proper diſtances. Theſe forts and ſtations had 
been built before, or the greateſt part of them, by Agricola and others 
but we ſhall meet with a fairer opportunity of deſcribing them by and bye, 
when we come to ſpeak of Severus's wall. However, to give the reader as 


clear an idea as poſſible of the ſeveral parts of this work, he will find a 


draught of it in profile, in the plate annexed to this Diſſertation, 
But 
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But this work of Hadrian's did not long continue to be the extreme boundary No. IX. 

of the Roman territories to the north in Baitain. For Antoninus Pius, the 

adopted ſon, and immediate ſucceſſor, of Hadrian, having by his legate 

Lollius Urbicus, brought the Maeatæ again under the yoke, commanded 

another rampart to be erected much fur ther north, between the firths of 

Forth and Clyde, in the tract where Agricola had formerly built his chain 1 
of forts: The great number of inſcriptions which have been found in or p- 132. 

near the ruins of this wall, or rampart, to the honour of Antoninus Pius, 

leave us no room to doubt its having been built by his direction and com- _ m_ 
mand. If the fragment of a Roman pillar with an inſcription, now in the ac. 
college library at Edinburgh, belonged to this work, as it is generally ſup- 

poſed to have done, it fixes the date of its execution to the third conſulſhip of 
Antoninus, which was A. D. 140, only twenty years after that of Hadrian, 

of which this ſeems to have been an imitation. This wall or rampart, as 

fome imagine, reached from Caer-ridden on the firth of Forth, to Old Kirk- - 

patrick, on the Clyde; or, as others think, from Kinniel on the eaſt, to Dun- 3 3 
glaſs on the weſt. Theſe different ſuppoſitions hardly make a mile of dif- p. 50, "AE 
rence in the length of this work, which, from ſeveral actual menſurations, f if. ibid. 
appears to have been about thirty-ſeven Engliſh or forty Roman miles. Ca- p. 160. 
pitolinus in his life of Antoninus Pius directly affirms, that the wall which Script, Hiſt. | 
that emperor built in Britain was: of turf. This in the main is unqueſti- Aug. p. 132. 
onably true; though it is evident (from the veſtiges of it ſtill remaining, 


which not very many years ago were dug up and examined for near a mile — [tin, - 
tent.p.03. - 
together) that the foundation was of ſtone. Mr. Camden allo tells us, from Hor. mh 8 3 | 


the papers of one Mr. Anthony Pont, that the principal rampart was faced 8 
with ſquare ſtone, to prevent the earth from falling into the ditch. The p. 1287. 
chief parts of this. work were as follows: 1. A broad and deep ditch 

whoſe dimenſions cannot now be diſcovered with certainty and exactneſs, 
though Mr. Pont ſays, it was twelve feet wide. 2. The principal wall or 
rampart was about twelve feet thick at the foundation, but its original 
height cannot now be determined. This wall was ſituated on the ſouth 

brink of the ditch. 3. A military way on the ſouth ſide of the principal wall, 

well paved, and raiſed a little above the level of the ground. This work, 

as well as that of Hadrian, was defended by garriſons placed in forts and - 
ſtations along the line of it. The number of theſe forts or ſtations, whoſe 

veitiges were viſible in Mr. Pont's time, were eighteen, ſituated at abour the + 


_ diſtance of two miles from each cther. In the intervals between the forts, - 
there 
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No. IX. there were turrets or watch towers. But the number of theſe, and their diſ- 


tance from each other, cannot now be diſcovered, That the reader may 


have as clear an idea as poſſible of this grand and noble work, and of the 


courſe which it purſued, he will find a delineation of its whole length, with 
the chief forts upon it, and alſo a draught of it in WR in the plate annex- 
ed to this Diſſertation. 

It is not alittle ſurpriſing, that though it is now more than ſixteen hundred 
years ſince this work was finiſhed, and more than thirteen hundred fince it 
was ſlighted, we can yet diſcover, from authentic monuments which are 
ſtill remaining, by what particular bodies of Roman troops almoſt every 
part of it was executed. This diſcovery is made from inſcriptions upon 
ſtones, which were originally built into the face of the wall, and have been 
found in or near its ruins, and-are carefully preſerved. The number of 
ſtones with inſcriptions of this kind now extant, is eleven ; of which ſix may 
be ſeen at one view in the college of Glaſgow, one in thecoll ege of Aber- 
deen, one in the college of Edinburgh, one in the collection of Baron Clerk, 


one at Cochnoch-houſe, and one at Calder-houſe. From theſe inſcriptions 


it appears in general, that this great work was executed by the ſecond legi- 


on, the vexillations of the ſixth legion, and of the twentieth legion, and 


one cohort of auxiliaries. If theſe corps were all complete, they would 


make in all a body of ſeven thouſand eight hundred men. Some of theſe 


inſcriptions have ſuffered greatly by the injuries of time and other accidents, 
ſo that we cannot diſcover from them with abſolute certainty, how many 
paces of this work were executed by each of theſe bodies of troops. The 
ſum of the certain and probable information contained in theſe inſcriptions, 
as it is collected by the learned and illuſtrious Mr. Horſley, ſtands thus : 


| . Paces. 
The ſecond legion built - =_— - - 11,603 
The vexillation of the 6th legion . - 0 7,411 
The vexillation of the 2oth legion - — 7,801 
All certain - 8 - „ 26,815 
The vexillation of the 20th legion, the monument certain, and the 
number probable - - 8 5 3.411 


Carry forward 30, 22 6 
The 


ON 
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Paces. 
Bron forward 30, 228 
The ſame vexillation, on a plain monument, no number viſible, 
ſuppoſed — « = - - 3,500 
The ſixth legion, a monument, but no nent) r - 3,000 
Cohors prima Cugernorum - - — - 3,000 
Total 39,726 


or 39 miles 726 paces, FROM the whole length of the wall, It would 


have been both uſeful and agreeable to have known, how long time theſe 
troops were employed in the execution of this great work. But of this we have 
no information. Neither do we know what particular bodies of troops were 
in garriſon in the ſeveral forts and ſtations along the line of this wall, becauſe 
theſe garriſons were withdrawn before the Notitia Imperii was written. 


Though we cannot diſcover exactly how many years this wall of the em- 
peror Antoninus continued to be the boundary of the Roman territories in 
Britain, yet we know with certainty, that it was not very long. For 
we are told by an author of undoubted credit, that, in the reign of Com- 


modus, A. D. 180, © he had wars with ſeveral foreign nations, but none 


* 10 dangerous as that of Britain. For the people of that iſland, having 
<«< paſſed the wall which divided them from the Romans, attacked them, 
& and cut them in pieces.“ | 


We learn further from ſeveral hints in the Roman hiſtorians, that the 


country between the walls of Hadrian and Antoninus continued to be a 


ſcene of perpetual war, and ſubject of contention, between the Romans 
and Britons, from the beginning of the reign of Commodus, to the arrival 
of the emperor Septimius Severus in Britain, A. D. 206. This laſt empe- 
ror having ſubdued the Maeatæ, and repulſed the Caledonians, determined 
to erect a ſtronger and more impenetrable barrier than any of the former, 
againſt their future incurſions. As this laſt wall, built by Severus, was by 
far the greateſt of all the Roman works 1 in. 2 Britain, it merits a more parti- 
cular deſcription. 


Though neither Dio nor Herodian make any mention of a wall built by 
Severus in Britain for the protection of the Roman province, yet we have 


abundant evidence from other writers of equal authority, that he really built 


ſuch a wall. He fortified Britain (ſays Spartian) with a wall drawn 
« croſs. the iſland, from ſea to ſeaz which is the greateſt glory of his reign. 


Dio, I. 72. 
p. 820. 
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& After the wall was finiſhed he retired to the next ſtation (York) not only 
A conqueror, but founder of an eternal peace.” To the ſame purpoſe 
Aurelius Victor and Oroſius, to ſay nothing of Eutropius and Caſſiodorus: 
« Having repelled the enemy in Britain, he fortified the country, which 
« was ſuited to that purpoſe, with a wall drawn croſs the iſland from ſea 
« to ſea, Severus drew a great ditch, and built a ſtrong wall, fortified with 
« ſeyeral turrets, from ſea to ſea, to protect that part of the iſland which he 
4 had recovered, from the yet unconquered nations.” As the reſidence of 
the emperor Severus in Britain was not quite four years, it 1s probable that 
the two laſt of them were employed, or the greateſt part of them, in build- 
ing his wall; according to which account, it was begun A. D. 209, and 
finiſhed A. D. 210. 

This wall of Severus was built _ on the ſame tract with Hadrian's 
rampart, at the diſtance only of a few paces north. The length of this wall, 
from Couſins-houſe near the mouth of the river Tine on the eaſt, to Boul- 
neſs on the Solway firth on the weſt, hath been found, from two actual 
menſurations, to be a little more than ſixty-eight Engliſh miles, and a little 
leſs than ſeventy-four Roman miles. To the north of the wall was a broad 
and deep ditch, the original dimenſions of which cannot now be aſcertained, 
only it ſeems to have been larger than that of Hadrian. The wall itſelf, 
which ſtood on the ſouth brink of the ditch, was built of ſolid ſtone, ſtrongly 
cemented. with the beſt mortar; the ſtones which formed both the faces 
being ſquare aſhlers, and the filling ſtones large flags, ſet a little ſlanting. 


The height of this wall was twelve feet beſides the parapet, and its breadth . 


eight feet, according to Bede, who lived only at a ſmall diſtance from the 
eaſt end of it, and in whoſe time it was almoſt quite entire in many places. 
Such was the wall erected by the command and under the direction of 
the emperor Severus in the north of England; and conſidering the length, 
breadth, heighth, and ſolidity of it, it was certainly a work of great mag- 
nificence, and prodigious labour. But the wall itſelf was but a part, and 
not the moſt extraordinary part of this work. The great number and dif- 


| ferent kinds of fortreſſes, which were built along the line of it, for its de- 


fence, and the military-ways with which it was attended, are ſtill more wor- 
thy of our admiration, and come now to be deſcribed, 


The fortreſſes which were erected along the line of Severus's wall, for 


its defence, were of three different — and three different degrees of 
_—_ 
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ſtrength; and were called by three different Latin words, which may be tran- No. IX. 


flated, ſtations, caſtles, and turrets. Of each of theſe in their order. 


The ſtationes, ſtations, were ſo called from their ſtability and the ſtated 
reſidence of garriſons. They were alſo called caſtra, which hath been con- 
verted into cheſtres, a name which many of them {till bear. Theſe were 
by far the largeſt, ſtrongeſt, and moſt magnificent of the fortreſſes 
which were built upon the wall, and were deſigned for the head-quarters 


of the cohorts of troops which were placed there in garriſon, and from 8 


whence detachments were ſent into the adjoining caſtles and turrets. Theſe 
ſtations, as appears from the veſtiges of them, which are ſtill viſible, were 
not all exactly of the ſame figure, nor of the ſame dimenſions; ſome of 
them being exactly ſquares, and others oblong, and ſome of them a little 


larger than others. Theſe variations were no doubt occaſioned by the dif- 


ference of ſituation, and other circumſtances. The ſtations were fortified 
with deep ditches, and ſtrong walls, the wall itſelf coinciding with, and 


forming the north wall of each ſtation. Within the ſtations were lodgings 


for the officers and ſoldiers in garriſon ; the ſmalleſt of them being ſuffi- 
cient to contain a cohort, orſix hundred men. Without the walls of each ſta- 
tion was a town, inhabited by labourers, artificers, and others, both Ro- 
mans and Britons, who choſe to dwell under the protection of theſe fortreſſes. 
The number of the ſtations upon the wall was exactly eighteen ; and if 
they had been placed at equal diſtances, the interval between every two of 
them would have been four miles and a few paces; but the intervention 
of rivers, marſhes, and mountains z the conveniency of ſituation for ſtrength, 
proſpect, and water; and many other circumſtances to us unknown, detere 
mined them to place theſe ſtations at unequal diſtances, The ſituation which 
was always choſen by the Romans, both here and everywhere elſe in Britain 
where they could obtain it, was the gentle declivity of a hill, near a river, 


and facing the meridian ſun. Such was the ſituation of the far greateſt part f 


the ſtations on this wall. In general we may obſerve, that the ſtations 
ſtood thickeſt near the two ends and in the middle, probably becauſe the 
danger of invaſion was greateſt in theſe places. But the reader will form 
a clearer idea of the number of theſe ſtations, their Latin and Engliſh names, 
their ſituation and diſtance from one another, by inſpecting the following 
table, than we can give him, with equal brevity, in any other way. The firſt 


1 2 columg, 
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column contains the number of the ſtation, reckoning from eaſt to weſt; 
the ſecond contains its Latin, and the third its Engliſh name; and the 
three laſt its diſtance from the next ſtation to the weſt of it, in miles, furlongs, 


and chains. 


Ne Latin Name. Engliſh Name. M. F. C. 
1 Segedunum | Coulins'-houſe 315 13 
2 Pons Eli Newcaſtle 1209 
3 Condercum Benwell- hill 6 65 
4 Vindobala Rutcheſter 7 032 
53 Hunnum HFalton-cheſters 5 117 | 
6 Cilurnum Walwick-cheſters 318. 
7 Procolitia Carrawbrugh 45 3 
8 Borcovicus Houſeſteeds Ti 3 18 
9 Vindolana Little-cheſters 3 6:[4 
10 Eſica Great-cheſters 2 1 62 
11] Magna Carrvoran .216[0 
12] Amboglanna . | Burdoſwald 628 
13] Petriana Cambeck 26 6 
14 Aballaba Watchcroſs 541-19: | 
15 Congavata Stanwix L-31 2.14 
16 Axelodunum Brugh 41019 
17 Gabroſentum | Brumbrugh 3 41 
18 Tunnocelum Boulneſs 000 
| Length of the wall |68| 3 13 


The caſtella, or caſtles, were the ſecond kind of fortifications which were 
built along the line of this wall for its defence. Theſe caſtles were neither 
ſo large, nor ſtrong, as the ſtations, but much more numerous, being no 
fewer than cighty-one, The ſhape and dimenſions of the caſtles, as appears 
from the foundations of many of them which are ſtill viſible, were exact 
ſquares of ſixty- ſix feet every way. They were fortified on every ſide with 
thick and lofty walls, but without any ditch, except on the north ſide, on which 
the wall itfelf, raiſed much above its uſual height, with the ditch attending 

It, formed the fortification. The caſtics were ſituated in the intervals between 
the ſtations, at the diſtance of about ſeven furlongs from each other; 


though in this, particular circumſtances fometimes occaſioned a little varia- 


H- cf. Brit. 
Kom. p. 118. 


tion. In theſe caſtles, guards were conſtantly kept by a competent number 
of men detached from the neareſt ſtations. 


The 
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The turres, or turrets, were the third and laſt kind of fortifications on No. IX; 
the wall. Theſe were ſtill much ſmaller than the caſtles, and formed only a 
ſquare of about twelve feet, ſtanding out of the walk on its ſouth ſide. Be- 
ing ſo ſmall, they are more intirely ruined than the ſtations and caſtles; 
which makes it difficult to diſcover their exa& number. They ſtood in the 
intervals between the caſtles, and from the faint veſtiges of a few of them, . 
it is conjectured that there were four of them between every two . caſtles, 
at the diſtance of about three hundred yards from one another. According 
to this conjecture, the number of the turrets amounted to three hundred 
and twenty-four. They were deſigned for watch-towers, and places for 
centinels, Who, being within hearing of one another, could convey any alarm 
or intelligence to all parts of the. wall in a very little time. 


Such were the ſtations, caſtles, and turrets on the wall of e ; and a 
very conſiderable body of troops was conſtantly quartered in them for its 
defence. The uſual compliment allowed for this ſervice was as follows: 


1. Twelve cohorts of foot, conſiſting of 600 men each. k 7, 200 
© . One cohort- of mariners in the ſtation at Boulneſs . -- „ 500 
3. One detachment of Moors, probably equal to a cohort — 600 
4. Four alæ or wings of horſe, conſiſting, at the loweſt computa- 


tion, of :400. each : - 3 2 1 
Notitia Im- 
I 0,000. perii, 5 63. 


For the conveniency of marching theſe troops from one part of the wall. 
to another, with the greater pleaſure and expedition, on any ſervice, it was 
attended with two military-ways, paved with ſquare ſtones, in the moſt ſolid-. 
and beautiful manner. One of theſe ways was ſmaller, and the other larger. 

The ſmaller military-way run cloſe. along the ſouth- ſide of the wall, ſrom 
turret to turret, and caſtle to caſtle, for the uſe of the ſoldiers in relieving 
their guards and centinels, and ſuch ſervices. The larger way did not keep 
ſo near the wall, nor touch at the turrets or caſtles, but purſued the moſt 
direct courſe from one ſtation to another, and was deſigned for the conve-.- 

niency of marching larger bodies of troops. 


Such was the wall of Severus, with its ditches, ſtations, caſtles, turrets, and 
military- ways. Our intended brevity obliges us to leave the reader to his 


own reflections on this ſtupendous and moſt noble work, which fets the 
military 
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military Neill and indefatigable induſtry of the Roman troops in ſo fair a 


light, and which any antiquary of true ſpirit would travel a thouſand miles 
on foot to ſee in its perfection; but ſince this felicity is denied him, he 


mult content himſelf with the ſeveral views of it which he will find in the 


plate annexed to this Diſſertation, 


It is to be regretted, that we cannot aß the readers curioſity, by in- 
forming him by what particular bodies of Roman troops the ſeveral parts of 
this great work were executed; as we were enabled to do with regard to the 
wall of Antoninus Pius, from inſcriptions. For though it is probable that 
there were ſtones with inſcriptions of the fame kind, mentioning the ſeveral 
bodies of troops, and the quantity of work performed by each of them, 
originally inſerted in the face of this wall, yet none of them are now to be 
found. There have indeed been diſcovered, in or near the ruins of this 
wall, a great number of ſmall ſquare ſtones, with very ſhort and generally 
imperfect inſcriptions upon them; mentioning particular legions, cahorts, 
and centuries, but without directly aſſerting that they had built any part of 
the wall, or naming any number of paces. Of theſe inſcriptions the reader 
may ſee no fewer than twenty-nine among the Northumberland and Cumberland 


Inſcriptions, in Mr. Horſley's Britannia Romana. As the ſtones on which 
_ theſe inſcriptions are cut, are of the ſame ſhape and fize with the other 


Facing-ſtones of this wall, it is almoſt certain that they have been originally 
placed in the face of it. It is equally certain, from the uniformity of theſe 
inſcriptions, that they were all intended to intimate fome one thing, and 
nothing ſo probable as that the adjacent wall was built by the troops men- 
tioned in them. This was perhaps ſo well underſtood, that it was not 
thought neceſſary to be expreſſed; and the diſtance of theſe inſcriptions 
from one another ſhewed the quantity of work performed. If this was 
really the qe, we know in general that this great work was executed by 
the ſecond and fixth legions, theſe being the only legions mentioned in theſe 
inſcriptions. Now if this prodigious wall, with all its appendages of 
ditches, ſtations, caſtles, turrets, and military-ways, was executed in .the 
ſpace of two years, by two legions only, which when moſt complete made 


no more than twelve thouſand men, how greatly muſt we admire the ſkill, 


the induſtry, and excellent diſcipline of the Roman ſoldiers, who were not 
only the valiant guardians of the empire in times of war, but its moſt active 
| 7 N and 
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and uſeful members in times of peace? Nor were theſe ſoldiers leſs dex- 
terous in handling their arms when they took the field, than they had before 
| handled the ſpade, the ſhovel, the mattock, and the trowel; but, on the 
contrary, they then tought with the ſame ſkill and vigour that they had 
wrought before. How much is it to be regretted, that a policy ſo contrary 
to this prevails in modern Europe; and that her numerous ſtanding armies, 


which ſometimes make ſuch dreadful havock in times of war, are ſo unpro- 


_ fitably employed in times of peace? 
This wall of Severus, and its fortreſſes, proved an impenetrable barrier 
to the Roman territories for near two hundred years. But about the begin- 


ning of the fifth. century, the Roman empire being aſſaulted on all ſides, 


and the bulk of their forces withdrawn from Britain, the Maeatæ and Ca- 
ledonians, now called Scots and Picts, became more daring, and ſome of 


them breaking through the: wall, and others ſailing round the ends of it, 
they carried their ravages into the very heart of Provincial Britain. Theſe 


invaders were indeed ſeveral times repulſed after this, by the Roman legions 
ſent to the relief of the Britons, The laſt of theſe legions, under the command 
of Gallio of Ravenna, having, with the aſſiſtance of the Britons, thoroughly 
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repaired the breaches of Severus's wall, and its fortreſſes, and exhorted the = Hiſt," 


cclel. I. 1 


Britons to make a brave defence, took their final farewel of Britain. It ſoon c. 12. 


appeared that the ſtrongeſt walls and ramparts are no ſecurity to an undiſ- 
ciplined and daſtardly rabble, as the unhappy Britons then were. The 
Scots and Picts met with little reſiſtance in breaking through the wall, whoſe 
towns and caſtles were tamely abandoned to their deſtructive rage. In many 
places they levelled it with the ground, that it might prove no obſtruction 
to their future inroads. From this time no attempts were ever made to 
repair this noble work. Its beauty and grandeur procured it no reſpect in 
the dark and taſteleſs ages which ſucceeded. It became the common quarry 


for more than a thouſand years, out of which all the towns and villages: 


around were built; and is now ſo intirely ruined, that the penetrating eyes 


of the moſt poring and patient antiquarian can hardly trace its vaniſhing. 


foundations. Jam ſeges eſt ubi Troia fuit. 
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NUMBER K. 


A it is propoſed to give a ſhort ſpecimen of the language of the people 
of Great Britain in the ſeveral periods of their hiſtory, the Lord's 
Prayer is choſen for this purpoſe, being univerſally known, and not very 


long. In the preſent period, it may be proper to give copies of this prayer, 
—in the ancient Britiſh, which is ſuppoſed to have been the general lan- 
| guage of the ancient Britons, and a diale& of the Celtic=in the Welſh— 


 Corniſh—Erſe—and Iriſh, which were ſpoken by their poſterity in Wales, 


Cornwal, the Highlands of Scotland, and Ireland. 


The LORD's PRAYER in the ancient Britiſh Language. 


YEN taad rhuvn wytyn y neofoedodd; 
Santeiddier yr hemvu taw : 
De vedy dyrnas daw : 


.Guueler dy wollys arryddayar megis agyn y nefi. 


Eyn-bara beunydda vul dyro inniheddivu : 
Ammaddew ynny eyn deledion, megis agi maddevu i in deledvvir ninaw : 


Agna thowys ni in brofedigaeth: 


Namyn gvvaredni rhag drug. Amen. 


$B 
The LORD's PRAYER in Welſh. 


IN Tad yr hwn wyt yn y nefoed 
SapReiddier dy Enw, 


.Gwneler dy Ewyllys megis yn ynefar as ddaiair * 
Dyro ini heddyw ein bara beunyddioll, 
Ammaddew ini ein dyledion fel y maddeuwn ninnow in dylcd-wyr, 


Ac nac arwain ni i brofedegaeth, 


A P P E N D I X. 


Either gwared ni rhag drwg 
Cannys eiddol ti yw'r deyrnas, ar r nerth, a'r gogunians, yn 0es defoedd. 


Amen, 
— 
The LORD's PRAYER in the Corniſh Lunguage. 


Y Taz ez yn neaw. 

Bonegas yw tha hanauw. 

Tha Gwlakath doaz. 

Tha bonogath bogweez en nore pocoragen neaw. 
Noe thenyen dythma gon dyth bara givians. 

Ny gen rabn weery cara ni givians mens. 

O cabin ledia ny nara idn tentation. 

Buz dilver ny thart doeg. Amen. 


| IV. 
The LORD's PRAYER in the Erſe Language. 
R Nathairne ata ar neamh. | | 
Goma beannuigte hainmſa. 


Gu deig do Rioghachdſa. 7 
Dentar do Tholſi air dtalmhuin mar ata air nend | 


Tabhair dhuinn ar bhfcacha, amhuil mhathmuid dar bhfeicheamhnuibh, 


Agas na leig ambuadhread ſinn. 
Achd ſaor ſinn o olc. 


Oir is leatſa an Rioghachd an cumhachd agas an gloir gu n 
Amen. 
* 
The LORD's PRAYER in the Iriſh Language. 
R nathair ata ar neamh, N 
Naomhthar hainm. 


Tigeadh do rioghachd. | 
Deuntar do thoil ar aa ttalamh, mar do nithear ar neamh, 
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Ar naran laeathcamhail tabhair dhuinn a niw, = 

Agus maith dhuinn or bhfiacha mar mhaitmidne dar 7 
Agus na leig ſinn a ccatghuhadh. 

Achd ſaor inn o olc. 

Dir is leachd fein an rioghachd agus an cumhachd, agus an ghloer £0 ſcore 
ruighe, Amen“. 


* Sec Oratio Dominica in diverſus omnium fere gentium "IR verſa, Editore 
Joanne Chamberlaynio, p. 47. 52. 50. 49. 48. 


rr, 


END of the FIRST VOLUME. 


x 90 : We" 


The Reader is intreated to excuſe and correct the following errors in print- 
ing, occaſioned by the great diſtance of the Author from the preſs. 


P. 86. 1. 27. and p. 87. 1. 4. for Ælius, read Etius. P. 12 1. I. 28, for received, read revived. 
P. 128. I. 25. for taketh, read take. P. 129. l. 22. for the apoſtle, read that apoſtle. P. 139. 
I. 10. for of, read with. P. 143. I 30. for church, read churches. P. 144. I. 18. for chieftains, 
read Chriſtians. P. 165. I. 2. for were, read even. P. 184, I. 15. for ſea-coaſt, read eaſt-coaſt, 
P. 200. I. 16. for enraged, read engaged, P. 216, 1. 29. for Didz, read Dictæi. Ibid. I. ult. for 
436, read 536, P. 293. I. 22. for of, read to. P. 327, I. 16. for warf, read warp. P. 33a. 
I. 4. for the, read their, P. 338. I. 22. for in, read among, P. 342. I. 2. for conſiſtent, 
read inconſiſtent. P. 359. I. 14. for feaſt, read feats. P. 423. I. 6. dele ſo, P. 446.1. 16. 
for wedding, read wedded. P. 460. I. 28. for meal, read meat. P. 465. I. 5. for being, read 
lying. P. 473. I. 23. for pair, read hair. | | 


-— DIRECTIONS to the BINDER. 


Place the firſt plate of Britiſh coins between page 404 and p. 405. 
The ſecond plate of coins between p. 406 and p. 407. 
Map of Britain according to Ptolemy's Geography, immediately before ; | 
the Appendix, | | | | 8 N | 
Map of Britain according to Antoninus's Itinerary, at No. III. p. 518. = 
Map of Britain according to the Notitia Imperii, facing p. 539. | 
Map of Britain in the moſt perfect ſtate-of the Roman government, be- 2 2 
tween p. 552 and 553. | Þ 
Draught of the walls facing the Diſſertation on the Roman walls, | | I 
Pe 504. C 
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